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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  editor  has  not  attempted  to  give  within  the  limits 
of  this  single  volume  a  detailed  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  both  pianoforte  and  chamber  music.  He 
has  emphasized  but  very  little  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  either  branch  of  music,  and  he  has  not  pre- 
tended to  discuss  exhaustively  all  the  music  which 
might  be  comprehended  under  the  two  broad  titles. 

The  chapters  on  pianoforte  music  are  intended  to 
show  how  the  great  masters  adapted  themselves  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  instrument,  and  in  what  manner  they 
furthered  the  development  of  the  difficult  technique 
of  writing  for  it.  Also,  because  the  piano  may  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  various  ways,  and  because  it  lends 
itself  to  the  expression  of  widely  diverse  moods,  there 
is  in  these  chapters  some  discussion  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  pianoforte  literature  in  detail. 

The  arrangement  of  material  is  perhaps  not  usual. 
What  little  has  been  said  about  the  development  of 
the  piano,  for  example,  has  been  said  in  connection 
with  Beethoven,  who  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  fully 
of  the  advantages  the  piano  offered  over  the  harpsi- 
chord. A  discussion,  or  rather  an  analysis,  of  the 
pianoforte  style  has  been  put  in  the  chapter  on  Chopin, 
who  is  even  to-day  the  one  outstanding  master  of  it. 

In  the  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  chamber  music 
the  material  has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  arranged 
according  to  combinations  of  instruments.  The  string 
quartets,  the  pianoforte  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets, 
the  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  and  other  combina- 
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tions  have  been  treated  separately.  The  selection  of 
some  works  for  a  more  or  less  detailed  discussion,  and 
the  omission  of  even  the  mention  of  others,  will  un- 
doubtedly seem  unjustifiable  to  some;  but  the  editor 
trusts  at  least  that  those  he  has  chosen  for  discussion 
may  illumine  somewhat  the  general  progress  of  cham- 
ber music  from  the  time  of  Haydn  to  the  present  day. 
For  the  chapters  on  violin  music  before  Corelli  and 
the  beginnings  of  chamber  music  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Edward  Kilenyi,  whose  initials  appear  at  the  end  of 
these  chapters. 

Leland  Hall. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  term  Chamber  Music,  in  its  modern  sense,  can- 
not perhaps  be  strictly  defined.  In  general  it  is  music 
which  is  fine  rather  than  broad,  or  in  which,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  wealth  of  detail  which  can  be  followed 
and  appreciated  only  in  a  relatively  small  room.  It  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  brilliantly  colored  like  orchestral 
music.  The  string  quartet,  for  example,  is  conspicu- 
ously monochrome.  Nor  is  chamber  music  associated 
with  the  drama,  with  ritual,  pageantrj^  or  display,  as 
are  the  opera  and  the  mass.  It  is — to  use  a  well  worn 
term — ^very  nearly  always  absolute  music,  and,  as  such, 
must  be  not  only  perfect  in  detail,  but  beautiful  in 
proportion  and  line,  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

As  far  as  externals  are  concerned,  chamber  music 
is  made  up  of  music  for  a  solo  instrument,  with  or 
without  accompaniment  (excluding,  of  course,  con- 
certos and  other  like  forms,  which  require  the  orches- 
tra, and  music  for  the  organ,  which  can  hardly  be  dis- 
sociated from  cathedrals  and  other  large  places),  and 
music  for  small  groups  of  instruments,  such  as  the 
string  trio  and  the  string  quartet,  and  combinations  of 
diverse  instruments  with  the  piano.  Many  songs,  too, 
sound  best  in  intimate  surroundings;  but  one  thinks 
of  them  as  in  a  class  by  themselves,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  literature  of  chamber  music. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  great  composers 
have  sought  expression  in  chamber  music  at  one  time 
or  another;  and  their  compositions  in  this  branch  seem 
often  to  be  the  finest  and  the  most  intimate  presenta- 
tion of  their  genius.    Haydn  is  commonly  supposed  to 
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have  found  himself  first  in  his  string  quartets.  Mozart's 
great  quartets  are  almost  unique  among  his  composi- 
tions as  an  expression  of  his  genius  absolutely  uninflu- 
enced by  external  circumstances  and  occasion.  None 
of  Beethoven's  music  is  more  profound  nor  more  per- 
sonal than  his  last  quartets.  Even  among  the  works  of 
the  later  composers,  who  might  well  have  been  seduced 
altogether  away  from  these  fine  and  exacting  forms  by 
the  intoxicating  glory  of  the  orchestra,  one  finds  cham- 
ber music  of  a  rich  and  special  value. 

This  special  value  consists  in  part  in  the  refined  and 
unfailing  musical  skill  with  which  the  composers  have 
handled  their  slender  material;  but  more  in  the  quality 
of  the  music  itself.  The  great  works  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, no  matter  how  profound,  speak  in  the  language  of 
intimacy.  They  show  no  signs  of  the  need  to  impress 
or  overwhelm  an  audience.  Perhaps  no  truly  great 
music  does.  But  operas  and  even  symphonies  must 
be  written  with  more  or  less  consideration  for  external 
circumstances,  whereas  in  the  smaller  forms,  com- 
posers seem  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  musical 
inspiration  which  they  feel  the  desire  to  express.  They 
speak  to  an  audience  of  understanding  friends,  as  it 
were,  before  whom  they  may  reveal  themselves  with- 
out thought  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  speech.  They 
seem  in  them  to  have  consulted  only  their  ideals.  They 
have  taken  for  granted  the  sympathetic  attention  of 
their  audience. 

The  piano  has  always  played  a  commanding  role  in 
the  history  of  chamber  music.  From  the  early  days 
when  the  harpsichord  with  its  figured  bass  was  the 
foundation  for  almost  all  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, few  forms  in  chamber  music  have  developed  in- 
dependently of  it,  or  of  the  piano,  its  successor.  The 
string  quartet  and  a  few  combinations  of  wind  instru- 
ments offer  the  only  conspicuous  exceptions.    The  mass 
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of  chamber  music  is  made  up  of  pianoforte  trios,  quar- 
tets, and  quintets,  of  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  various 
other  instruments;  and,  indeed,  the  great  part  of  piano- 
forte music  is  essentially  chamber  music. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  to  characterize  as  re- 
markably fine  and  intimate  the  music  which  has  been 
written  for  an  instrument  often  stigmatized  as  essen- 
tially unmusical.  But  the  piano  has  attracted  nearly 
all  the  great  composers,  many  of  whom  were  excellent 
pianists;  and  the  music  which  they  have  written  for  it 
is  indisputably  of  the  highest  and  most  lasting  worth. 
There  are  many  pianoforte  sonatas  which  are  all  but 
symphonies,  not  only  in  breadth  of  form,  but  in  depth 
of  meaning.  Some  composers,  notably  Beethoven  and 
Liszt,  demanded  of  the  piano  the  power  of  the  or- 
chestra. Yet  on  the  whole  the  mass  of  pianoforte  mu- 
sic remains  chamber  music. 

The  pianoforte  style  is  an  intricate  style,  and  to  be 
effective  must  be  perfectly  finished.  The  instrument 
sounds  at  its  best  in  a  small  hall.  In  a  large  one  its 
worst  characteristics  are  likely  to  come  all  too  clearly 
to  the  surface.  And  though  it  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  instruments,  truly  beautiful  play- 
ing does  not  call  upon  its  limits  of  sound,  but  makes  it 
a  medium  of  fine  and  delicately  shaded  musical 
thought.  To  regard  it  as  an  instrument  suited  primarily 
to  big  and  grandiose  effects  is  grievously  to  misunder- 
stand it,  and  is  likely,  furthermore,  to  make  one  over- 
look the  possibilities  of  tone  color  which,  though  often 
denied  it,  it  none  the  less  possesses. 

In  order  to  study  intelligently  the  mechanics,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  art  of  touch  upon  the  piano,  and  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  variety  of  tone-color  which  can  be 
produced  from  it,  one  must  recognize  at  the  outset  the 
fact  that  the  piano  is  an  instrument  of  percussion.  Its 
sounds  result  from  the  blows  of  hammers  upon  taut 
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metal  strings.  With  the  musical  sound  given  out  by 
these  vibrating  strings  must  inevitably  be  mixed  the 
dull  and  unmusical  sound  of  the  blow  that  set  them 
vibrating.  The  trained  ear  will  detect  not  only  the 
thud  of  the  hammer  against  the  string,  but  that  of  the 
finger  against  the  key,  and  that  of  the  key  itself  upon 
its  base.  The  study  of  touch  and  tone  upon  the  piano 
is  the  study  of  the  combination  and  the  control  of  these 
two  elements  of  sound,  the  one  musical,  the  other 
unmusical. 

The  pianist  can  acquire  but  relatively  little  control 
over  the  musical  sounds  of  his  instrument.  He  can 
make  them  soft  and  loud,  but  he  cannot,  as  the  violinist 
can,  make  a  single  tone  grow  from  soft  to  loud  and  die 
away  to  soft  again.  The  violinist  or  the  singer  both 
makes  and  controls  tone,  the  one  by  his  bow,  the  other 
by  his  breath;  the  pianist,  in  comparison  with  them,  but 
makes  tone.  Having  caused  a  string  to  vibrate  by 
striking  it  through  a  key,  he  cannot  even  sustain  these 
vibrations.  They  begin  at  once  to  weaken;  the  sound 
at  once  grows  fainter.  Therefore  he  has  to  make  his 
effects  with  a  volume  of  sounds  which  has  been  aptly 
said  to  be  ever  vanishing. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  sounds  have  more  endur- 
ance than  those  of  the  xylophone,  for  example;  and  in 
their  brief  span  of  failing  life  the  skillful  pianist  may 
work  somewhat  upon  them  according  to  his  will.  He 
may  cut  them  exceedingly  short  by  allowing  the  damp- 
ers to  fall  instantaneously  upon  the  strings,  thus  stop- 
ping all  vibrations.  He  may  even  prolong  a  few  sounds, 
a  chord  let  us  say,  by  using  the  sustaining  pedal.  This 
lifts  the  dampers  from  all  the  strings,  so  that  all  vibrate 
in  sympathy  with  the  tones  of  the  chord  and  reenforce 
them,  so  to  speak.  This  may  be  done  either  at  the  mo- 
ment the  notes  of  the  chord  are  struck,  or  considerably 
later,  after  they  have  begun  appreciably  to  weaken.    In 
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the  latter  case  the  ear  can  detect  the  actual  reenforce- 
ment  of  the  failing  sounds. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  the  pedal  serves  to  affect  some- 
what the  color  of  the  sounds  of  the  instrument.  All 
differences  in  timbre  depend  on  overtones;  and  if  the 
pianist  lifts  all  dampers  from  the  strings  by  the  pedals, 
he  will  hear  the  natural  overtones  of  his  chord  brought 
into  prominence  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions of  other  strings  he  has  not  struck.  He  can  easily 
produce  a  mass  of  sound  which  strongly  suggests  the 
organ,  in  the  tone  color  of  which  the  shades  of  over- 
tones are  markably  evident. 

The  study  of  such  effects  will  lead  him  beyond  the 
use  of  the  pedal  into  some  of  the  niceties  of  pianoforte 
touch.  He  will  find  himself  able  to  suppress  some  over- 
tones and  bring  out  others  by  emphasizing  a  note  here 
and  there  in  a  chord  of  many  notes,  especially  in  an 
arpeggio,  and  by  slighting  others.  Such  an  emphasis, 
it  is  true,  may  give  to  a  series  of  chords  an  internal 
polyphonic  significance;  but  if  not  made  too  prominent, 
will  tend  rather  to  color  the  general  sound  than  to  make 
an  effect  of  distinct  drawing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  matter  of  so  handling 
the  volume  of  musical  sound,  prolonging  it  and  slightly 
coloring  it  by  the  use  of  the  pedal  or  by  skillful  empha- 
sis of  touch,  the  pianist's  attention  is  directed  ever  to 
the  after-sounds,  so  to  speak,  of  his  instrument.  He  is 
interested,  not  in  the  sharp,  clear  beginning  of  the 
sound,  but  in  what  follows  it.  He  finds  in  the  very 
deficiencies  of  the  instrument  possibilities  of  great  mu- 
sical beauty.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  then,  that 
the  secret  of  a  beautiful  or  sympathetic  touch,  which 
has  long  been  considered  to  be  hidden  in  the  method  of 
striking  the  keys,  may  be  found  quite  as  much  in  the 
treatment  of  sounds  after  the  keys  have  been  struck. 
It  is  a  mystery  which  can  by  no  means  be  wholly  solved 
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by  a  muscular  training  of  the  hands;  for  a  great  part 
of  such  training  is  concerned  only  with  the  actual  strik- 
ing of  the  keys. 

We  have  already  said  that  striking  the  keys  must 
produce  more  or  less  unmusical  sounds.  These  sounds 
are  not  without  great  value.  They  emphasize  rhythm, 
for  example,  and  by  virtue  of  them  the  piano  is  second 
to  no  instrument  in  effects  of  pronounced,  stimulating 
rhythm.  The  pianist  wields  in  this  regard  almost  the 
power  of  the  drummer  to  stir  men  to  frenzy,  a  power 
which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  In  martial  music 
and  in  other  kinds  of  vigorous  music  the  piano  is  al- 
most without  shortcomings.  But  inasmuch  as  a  great 
part  of  pianoforte  music  is  not  in  this  vigorous  vein,  but 
rather  in  a  vein  of  softer,  more  imaginative  beauty,  the 
pianist  must  constantly  study  how  to  subject  these  un- 
musical sounds  to  the  after-sounds  which  follow  them. 
In  this  study  he  will  come  upon  the  secret  of  the  legato 
style  of  playing. 

If  the  violinist  wishes  to  play  a  phrase  in  a  smooth 
legato  style,  he  does  not  use  a  new  stroke  of  his  bow 
for  each  note.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  virtually  be  at- 
tacking the  separate  notes,  consequently  emphasizing 
them,  and  punctuating  each  from  the  other.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  he  need  not  do  so;  but  the  pianist  can- 
not do  otherwise.  Each  note  he  plays  must  be  struck 
from  the  strings  of  his  instrument  by  a  hammer.  He 
can  only  approximate  a  legato  style — by  concealing, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  sounds  which  accompany 
this  blow. 

The  so-called  legato  touch  on  the  keyboard  is  one  in 
which  the  fingers  cling  closely  to  the  keys,  and  by  which, 
therefore,  the  keys  are  pressed  down  rather  than 
struck.  In  this  way  the  player  actually  eliminates 
one  of  the  three  sounds  of  attack,  namely,  that  of 
the  finger  hitting  the  key.     To   a   certain   extent   he 
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also  minimizes  the  sound  of  the  key  hitting  its 
base,  a  sound  which,  moreover,  the  felt  cushion 
of  the  base  does  much  to  lessen.  At  the  risk  of  throwing 
all  preconceived  theories  of  legato  touch  into  question, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  unpleasant  sound  can  be  wholly 
eliminated  by  a  sort  of  light,  quick,  lifting  touch,  which, 
without  driving  the  key  down  even  to  its  base,  will  yet 
cause  the  hammer  to  spring  up  and  hit  the  string  above 
it. 

By  such  means  as  these  the  pianist  can  at  least  sub- 
due, if  he  cannot  silence,  the  noises  which  in  some 
measure  must  inevitably  accompany  his  playing.  The 
more  he  can  do  so,  the  smoother  and  pleasanter  his 
playing  will  become.  In  so  far  as  the  tone  of  the  piano- 
forte can  be  sensuous  and  warm,  he  can  make  it  so 
in  the  measure  in  which  he  avoids  giving  prominence  to 
the  blows  and  thuds  which  ever  threaten  it  perilously. 
The  player  who  pounds  is  the  player  whose  ear  has  not 
taken  into  account  this  harsh  and  unmusical  accom- 
paniment of  noises.  The  player  who  can  make  the 
piano  sing  is  he  who,  in  listening  to  the  mysterious  vi- 
brations of  its  after-sounds,  has  come  to  recognize  and 
subdue  those  noises  which  too  often  interrupt  and  ob- 
scure them. 

The  value  of  the  piano  as  an  instrument  of  musical 
expression  will  always  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  It 
has  undoubtedly  two  great  shortcomings,  which  place 
the  pianist  under  serious  disadvantages.  It  cannot  sus- 
tain tone,  and  the  tones  which  can  be  produced  on  it 
will  ever  be  more  or  less  marred  by  unmusical  noises 
which  cannot  often  be  avoided.  But  these  very  short- 
comings make  possible  some  peculiar  beauties  and  a 
peculiar  vitality  which  characterize  pianoforte  music 
alone.  And,  apart  from  these,  in  its  great  power,  its 
possibilities  of  dynamic  nuances,  and  its  unlimited 
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scope  of  harmonic  effects,  it  is  not  excelled,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  equalled,  by  any  other  single  instrument. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  in  a  great 
deal  of  pianoforte  music — in  that  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms  and  Debussy — almost  un- 
failingly an  intimacy  of  mood.  It  is  for  this  quality  of 
intimacy  that  pianoforte  music  will  long  be  cherished 
as  chamber  music.  It  is  a  quality  of  which  the  player 
who  wishes  not  only  to  interpret  great  music,  but  also 
to  win  what  there  is  of  genuine  musical  beauty  from 
his  instrument,  should  ever  be  mindful. 

Harold  Bauer. 
November,  1915. 
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The  foundations  of  pianoforte  music  were  laid  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
throughout  the  seventeenth,  with  the  foundations  of 
instrumental  music  in  general.  Though  there  were  at 
this  time  no  pianofortes,  there  were  three  keyboard 
instruments,  all  of  which  not  only  took  their  part  in 
the  development  of  instrumental  music,  but  more  espe- 
cially prepared  the  way  for  the  great  instrument  of 
their  kind  which  was  yet  unborn.  These  were  the  or- 
gan, the  harpsichord,  and  the  clavichord. 

The  organ  was  then,  as  now,  primarily  an  instrument 
of  the  church,  though  there  were  small,  portable  or- 
gans called  regalSy  which  were  often  used  for  chamber 
music  and  even  as  a  part  of  accompaniment,  together 
with  other  instruments,  in  the  early  operas.  With  the 
history  of  its  construction  we  shall  not  concern  our- 
selves here  (see  Vol.  VI,  Chap.  XIV) .  From  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Venice  had  been  famous  for 
her  organists,  because  the  organs  in  St.  Mark's  cathe- 
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dral  were  probably  the  best  in  Europe.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  very  imperfect. 
Improvements  were  slow.  Great  as  was  the  role  taken 
by  the  organ  all  over  Europe,  from  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome  to  the  northern  town  of  Liibeck  in  Ger- 
many, the  action  was  hard  and  uneven,  the  tuning  be- 
set with  difficulties.  But  the  organ  was  the  prototype 
of  all  keyboard  instruments.  Upon  the  imperfect  or- 
gans of  those  days  composers  built  up  the  keyboard 
style  of  music. 

The  harpsichords  and  the  clavichords  were  what  one 
might  call  the  domestic  substitutes  for  the  organ.  Of 
these  the  clavichord  was  perhaps  slightly  the  older  in- 
strument. Its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  in  it  the  union  of  the  organ  keyboard  with 
strings,  on  the  principle  of  that  ancient  darling  of  the 
theorists,  the  monochord,  the  great  and  undisputed 
ruler  over  intervals  of  musical  pitch,  from  the  days  of 
Pythagoras  down  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
monochord  was  hardly  an  instrument.  It  was  a  single 
string  stretched  over  a  movable  bridge.  By  shifting 
the  bridge  the  string  could  be  stopped  off  into  different 
lengths,  which  gave  out,  when  plucked,  different  pitches 
of  sound.  The  relative  lengths  of  the  stopped  string 
offered  a  simple  mathematical  basis  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  musical  intervals. 

The  clavichord  worked  on  the  same  principle.  At  the 
back  end  of  each  key  lever  was  an  upright  tangent,  at 
first  of  wood,  later  of  metal,  which,  when  the  key  was 
depressed,  sprang  up  against  the  wire  string  stretched 
above  it.  The  blow  of  this  tangent  caused  the  wire  to 
vibrate  and  produce  sound;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tangent  determined  the  length  of  the  string  which  was 
to  vibrate,  just  as  the  finger  determines  the  length  of 
a  violin  string  by  stopping  it  at  some  point  on  the  finger- 
board. The  strings  of  the  clavichord  were  so  stretched 
that  of  the  two  lengths  into  which  the  tangent  might 
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divide  them,  the  longer  lay  to  the  left.  It  was  this 
longer  length  which  was  allowed  to  vibrate,  giving  the 
desired  pitch;  the  shorter  length  to  the  right  being  muf- 
fled or  silenced  by  strips  of  felt  laid  or  woven  across  the 
strings.  Thus  the  little  tangents  at  the  back  end  of  the 
keys  performed  the  double  function  of  sounding  the 
string  by  hitting  it  and  determining  its  pitch  by  stop- 
ping it.  Thus,  too,  one  string  served  several  keys.  By 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  normal  range 
was  four  full  octaves,  from  C  to  c*.  There  were  many 
more  keys  than  strings,  which  was  a  serious  restriction 
upon  music  for  the  instrument;  for  notes  which  lay  as 
closely  together  as,  let  us  say,  C-sharp  and  E  could  not 
be  sounded  at  once,  since  both  must  be  played  upon  the 
same  string.  Not  until  practically  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  clavichords  made  with  a  string 
for  each  key.  They  were  then  called  bundfrei,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  older  clavichords,  which  had  been 
called  gebunden. 

The  clavichord  always  remained  square  or  oblong 
in  shape,  and  for  many  years  had  no  legs  of  its  own, 
but  was  set  upon  a  table  like  a  box — hence  one  of  its 
old  names,  Schachbrett,  chess-board.  The  case  was 
often  of  beautiful  wood,  sometimes  inlaid  and  adorned 
with  scrolls,  and  the  under  side  of  the  cover  was  often 
painted  with  allegorical  pictures  and  pious  or  senten- 
tious mottoes.  The  keys  were  small,  the  touch  ex- 
tremely light.  The  tone,  though  faint,  had  a  genuine 
sweetness  and  an  unusual  warmth;  and,  by  a  trembling 
up  and  down  movement  of  the  wrist  while  the  finger 
still  pressed  the  key,  the  skilled  player  could  give  to 
it  a  palpitating  quality,  allied  to  the  vibrato  of  the  hu- 
man voice  or  the  violin,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Bebung,  This  lifelike  pulsing  of  tone  was  its  most 
precious  peculiarity,  one  which  unhappily  is  lacking  to 
the  pianoforte,  in  most  ways  immeasurably  superior. 
Hardly  less  prized  by  players  who  esteemed  fineness  of 
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expression  above  clearness  and  brilliance,  was  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  its  tone  to  delicate  gradations  of  touch. 
This  made  possible  fine  shading  and  intimate  nuances. 
On  this  account  it  was  highly  valued,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, as  a  practice  instrument,  upon  which  the  student 
could  cultivate  a  discriminating  sensitive  touch,  and 
by  which  his  ear  could  be  trained  to  refinement  of  per- 
ception. 

The  tone  of  the  clavichord  was  extremely  delicate. 
Its  subtle  carrying  quality  could  not  secure  it  a  place 
in  the  rising  orchestras,  nor  in  the  concert  hall.  It  be- 
longed in  the  study,  or  by  the  fireside,  and  in  such  inti- 
mate places  was  enshrined  and  beloved  by  those  who 
had  ears  for  the  finer  whisperings  of  music.  But  not 
at  once  was  it  so  beloved  in  the  course  of  the  early  de- 
velopment of  our  instrumental  music.  Frail  and  re- 
stricted, it  was  but  a  makeshift  to  bring  within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  family  the  growing  music  of  its  powerful 
overshadowing  prototype — the  organ. 

'te  harpsichord  was  quite  different  and  shared  with 
its  weaker  sister  only  the  keyboard  and  the  wire  strings. 
It  was  in  essence  a  harp  or  a  psalter  played  by  means 
of  a  keyboard.  The  strings  were  tuned  as  in  a  harp 
and  were  plucked  by  means  of  quills  attached  to  the 
key-levers.  The  tone  was  sharp  and  dry  and  could  not 
be  influenced  by  the  player's  touch.  Instruments  of 
this  nature  seem  first  to  have  been  made  in  England. 
At  any  rate  it  was  in  England  that  a  considerable  litera- 
ture was  first  written  for  them.  The  English  virginals 
are  small  harpsichords.  The  origin  of  the  quaint  name 
is  no  longer  carried  back  to  the  love  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  such  music  as  the  instrument  could  pro- 
duce. Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  was  so  named  on  account 
of  its  size  (it  could  be  held  on  the  lap),  whereby  it 
I  recommended  itself  to  the  convenience  of  young  ladies 
\  with  a  musical  turn.  Most  likely  its  name  is  due  to  its 
'  range,  which  was  the  high  range  of  a  young  woman's 
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voice,  an  octave  higher  than  the  centre  octave  of  the 
organ. 

The  harpsichord,  or,  more  exactly,  instruments  which 
were  plucked  by  quills  attached  to  key-levers,  went  by 
many  names  besides  virginals.  In  Italy  it  was  called 
the  clavicembalo,  later  the  gravicembalo,  or  merely 
cembalo;  in  France  the  clavecin;  in  Germany  the  Kiel- 
fiiigel.  The  more  or  less  general  name  of  spinet 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  famous  Italian 
maker  working  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Giovanni  Spineta,  of  Venice. 

These  instruments  developed  side  by  side  with  the 
clavichord  but  to  much  greater  proportions.  In  the 
course  of  time  several  strings  were  strung  for  one  note, 
one  or  all  of  which  might  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  player,  by  means  of  stops  similar  in  appearance 
and  use  to  organ  stops.  Sometimes  the  extra  strings 
of  a  note  would  be  tuned  at  the  octave  or  upper  fifth, 
permitting  the  player  to  produce  the  mixture  effects 
common  to  the  organ.  Many  instruments  were  fitted 
with  two  and  even  three  banks  of  keys,  which  operated 
upon  distinct  sets  of  strings,  or  might  bring  some  spe- 
cial sort  of  quill  into  play;  and  these  keyboards  could 
be  used  independently  for  contrast,  or  coupled  for  vol- 
ume, or  the  music  might  be  divided  upon  them.  There 
were  also  pedals  for  special  effects. 

There  was  great  need  of  these  numerous  sets  of 
strings,  these  various  sorts  of  quills,  these  keyboards 
and  devices  for  coupling  them,  because  the  mechanism 
of  the  harpsichord  action  was  unsusceptible  to  the  fine 
gradatioii¥~bf Touch.  It  was  essentially  a  mechanical 
instrument;  its  range  of  what  we  may  call  tone-shading 
was  defined  by  the  number  of  purely  mechanical  ad- 
juncts with  which  it  happened  to  be  furnished.  Variety 
depended  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  player  in  bringing 
these  means  into  play.  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply 
that  there  was  no  skill  in  'touching'  the  harpsichord. 
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The  player  had  to  practice  hours  then  as  now,  to  make 
his  touch  light  ana,  above  all,  regular  and  even.  The 
slightest  clumsiness  was  perhaps  even  more  evident  to 
the  ear  of  the  listener  in  the  frosty  tones  of  the  harpsi- 
chord than  it  would  be  to-day  in  the  warmer  and  less 
distinct  tone  of  the  pianoforte.  But  once  this  evenness 
and  lightness  attained,  the  science  of  *touch'  was  mas- 
tered and  the  player  proceeded  to  search  out  musical 
\  effects  in  other  directions.  ^~    "~ — -- — -\ — _ 

In  the  course  of  these  years  from  1500  to  1750  it  was 
made  more  and  more  to  impress  the  ear  by  means  of 
added  strings  and  stops  and  sets  of  quills,  till  it  became 
the  musical  keystone  of  chamber  music,  of  growing 
orchestra  and  flowering  opera.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  made  ever  more  beautiful  to  the  eye.  It  grew  fine 
in  line  and  graceful  in  shape;  its  wood  was  exquisitely 
finished  and  varnished;  it  was  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  was  beautifully  decorated  and  enscroUed. 
The  keys  were  small  and  usually  of  box- wood,  the  dia- 
tonic keys  often  black,  the  chromatic  keys  white  with 
mother-of-pearl  or  ivory.  Artisan  and  artist  lavished 
their  skill  upon  it.  What  a  centre  it  became!  How 
did  it  sound  under  the  fingers  of  Count  Corsi,  behind 
the  scenes  of  his  private  theatre  in  the  Palazzo  Corsi  at 
Florence,  while  noble  men  and  gentle  ladies  sang  out 
the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  to  a  great  king  of 
France  and  Maria  de  Medici  his  bride,  when  the  first 
Italian  opera  was  sung  in  public? 

The  great  Monteverdi's  antique  orchestra  clustered 
about  two  harpsichords,  only  a  few  years  later  in  Man- 
tua, when  'Ariadne'  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  princes. 
How  was  it  in  Venice  when  Cavalli  was  of  all  musicians 
the  most  famous,  in  the  public  theatre  of  San  Cassiano? 
It  supported  the  oratorios  of  Carissimi  in  Rome,  and  his 
cantatas  as  well.  And  in  1679  the  great  Bernardo  Pas- 
quini,  organist  of  the  people  and  the  senate  of  Rome, 
presided  at  the  harpsichord  when  the  new  theatre  of 
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Capranica  was  opened,  and  the  amiable  Corelli  led 
the  violins.  And  so  they  all  presided  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, these  brilliant  writers  of  operas  now  of  all  music 
the  most  discarded,  down  to  the  days  of  the  great 
Scarlatti  in  Naples,  of  Handel  in  London,  of  Reiser  and 
Graun  in  Hamburg,  and  Hasse,  the  beloved  Saxon,  in 
Dresden.  Lully  the  iron-willed,  he  who  watched  alertly 
the  eyebrow  of  great  King  Louis  XIV  of  France,  sat  at 
his  harpsichord  in  his  lair  and  spilled  snuff  on  the  keys 
while  he  wrought  his  operas  out  of  them.  Then  there 
was  Mattheson,  who  would  sing  Antony,  and  die  in  the 
part,  yet  would  come  back  and  play  the  harpsichord 
in  the  Hamburg  opera  house  orchestra  after  all  the 
house  had  seen  him  die.  He  was  determined  to  sit 
at  the  harpsichord,  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  and 
accompany  his  Egyptian  queen  to  death,  when  all  knew 
he  should  rightfully  be  waiting  for  her  in  Heaven  with 
a  lyre! 

The  harpsichord  was  indeed  the  centre  of  public  mu- 
sic of  orchestra  and  opera.  Even  after  a  race  of  virtuosi 
had  pulled  it  to  the  fore  as  a  brilliant  solo  instrument 
it  still  held  its  serviceable  place  in  the  orchestra.  When 
in  the  course  of  time  overtures  became  symphonies,  it 
was  still  from  the  harpsichord  that  the  conductor,  usu- 
ally the  composer,  led  the  performance  of  them.  Gluck 
wished  to  banish  it  from  the  orchestra  of  the  opera 
house;  but,  when  Haydn  came  to  London  in  1790  and 
again  in  1794  to  lead  a  performance  of  his  specially 
composed  symphonies,  he  sat  at  the  instrument  which, 
more  than  any  other,  had  assisted  at  the  growth  of  in- 
dependent instrumental  music — at  the  harpsichord, 
now  slowly  but  surely  withdrawing  into  the  background 
before  the  victorious  pianoforte. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  it,  now  that  we  can  thunder 
it  to  silence  with  our  powerful  concert  grands.  It  is 
natural  to  smile  at  its  thin  and  none  too  certain  sounds. 
It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  that  the  hottest  soul  of  a  musi- 
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cian-poet  could  warm  away  the  chill  of  it.  But  what 
a  place  it  held,  and  how  inextricably  is  it  woven  with 
the  development  of  nearly  all  the  music  that  now  seems 
the  freest  speech  of  passion  and  imagination!  What 
men  gave  service  to  it:  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Francois 
Couperin,  and  Rameau;  great  Bach  and  Handel;  the 
sons  of  Bach,  some  of  them  more  famous  once  than 
their  father;  and  the  child  Mozart,  with  a  dozen  courts 
at  worship  of  him!  The  music  they  wrote  for  it  has 
come  down  to  us;  we  hear  it  daily  in  our  concert  halls. 
Few  will  deny  that  it  gains  in  beauty  and  speaks  with 
richer  voice  through  our  pianoforte;  but  they  who 
wrote  it  never  heard  it  so;  and  we  who  hear  it,  hear  it 
not  as  they.  Even  when  by  the  efforts  of  some  devoted 
student  it  is  brought  to  performance  upon  the  instru- 
ment which  saw  its  birth,  we  cannot  truly  hear  it  as  it 
sounded  once.  We  listen,  as  it  were,  to  an  intruder 
hailing  from  the  past,  whose  usurpation  of  our  modern 
ears  we  tolerate  because  we  are  curious  and  because 
he  is  winning.  With  the  wigs  and  powder,  the  breeches 
and  slippers,  the  bows  and  elegancies,  it  has  faded  into 
the  past.    Its  sound  is  dumb  and  its  spirit  is  gone. 

II 

The  clavichord  and  the  harpsichord  were  the  instru- 
ments upon  which  music  was  first  shaped  for  the  piano- 
forte during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Looming  behind  them  and  quite  dominating  them  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth,  until  even  much 
later  in  Germany,  was  the  organ.  Instrumental  music 
had  a  long  road  to  travel  before  either  of  the  two  smal- 
ler instruments  received  the  special  attention  of  com- 
posers. The  organ  led  this  uncertain  way,  setting  out 
milestones  which  mark  the  successive  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  forms  of  instrumental  music. 
Later  bands  of  strings  took  this  leadership  away  from 
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her.  Always  the  clavichord  and  the  harpsichord  fol- 
lowed submissively  in  the  trail  of  the  organ,  or  carried 
the  impedimenta  for  the  strings,  until  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Considering  the  wilderness  through 
which  composers  had  to  make  their  way,  their  progress 
was  rapid.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  found  forms  and  styles  of  music  quite  unknown 
when  the  march  began. 

In  the  year  1600  there  was  no  pure-blooded  instru- 
mental music.  The  sets  of  pieces  for  organ,  lute,  or 
groups  of  instruments  which  had  appeared  up  to  that 
time,  and  such  sets  had  appeared  as  early  as  1502,  were 
almost  strict  copies  of  vocal  forms,  in  which  the  vocal 
style  was  scarcely  altered.  Frequently  they  were  sim- 
ply arrangements  of  famous  madrigals  and  chansons 
of  the  day.  The  reason  is  obvious.  For  well  over  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  best  energy  of  musicians  had 
gone  into  the  perfecting  of  unaccompanied  choral  mu- 
sic, into  masses  and  motets  for  the  church,  and  into 
madrigals,  the  secular  counterparts  of  the  motets.  Long 
years  of  labor  had  amassed  a  truly  astonishing  tech- 
nique in  writing  this  sort  of  music.  The  only  art  of 
music  was  the  special  art  of  vocal  polyphony.  Instru- 
ments were  denied  a  style  and  almost  a  music  of  their 
own.*  But  improvements  in  sonority  and  mechanism 
brought  instruments  into  prominence,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  stimulated  composers  to  experiment 
with  music  for  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
art,  fraught  with  difficulties  and  problems,  to  meet 
which  composers  had  only  the  skill  acquired  in  the  old. 

By  far  the  most  serious  of  these  was  the  problem  of 
form.    The  new  music  was  independent  of  words,  and, 

*  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  polyphonic  music,  roughly  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  composers  had  brought  over  into  their  vocal  music  a  great  deal 
of  instrumental  technique  or  style,  which  had  been  developed  on  the 
crude  organs,  and  on  the  accompanying  instruments  of  the  troubadours.  In 
the  period  which  we  are  about  to  treat  the  reverse  is  very  plainly  the  case. 
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in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  from  words  of  any  sort  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exist  and  to  walk  abroad,  it  had 
to  become  articulate  of  itself;  had,  so  to  speak,  to  build 
a  frame  or  a  skeleton  out  of  its  proper  stuff.  It  had  to 
be  firmly  knit  and  well  balanced. 

The  music  of  the  masses  of  Palestrina,  woven  about 
a  well-known  text,  like  that  of  the  madrigals  and  chan- 
sons of  Arcadelt  and  Jannequin,  which  depended  upon 
popular  love-poems,  was  vague  and  formless.  Such 
inner  coherence  as  it  had  of  itself  was  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous and  skillful  repetition  of  short  phrases  or  mo- 
tives in  the  course  of  the  various  voice-parts.  In  re- 
ligious music  these  motives  were  for  the  most  part  frag- 
ments of  the  plain-song  chant,  nearly  as  old  as  the 
church  itself;  and  masses  frequently  went  by  the  name 
of  the  plain-song  formula  out  of  which  they  were  thus 
built.  Over  and  over  again  these  bits  of  melody  ap- 
peared, now  in  one  part,  now  in  another,  the  voices  imi- 
tating each  other  so  constantly  that  the  style  has  been 
aptly  called  the  imitative  style.  It  was  this  style  in 
which  the  great  organists  of  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  century  first  shaped  music  for  the  organ. 
It  was  the  one  principle  of  musical  form  upon  which 
they  knew  how  to  build. 

Thus  were  constructed  the  ricercars  of  the  famous 
Andrea  Gabrieli  (d.  1586),  Glaudio  Merulo  (d.  1604), 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli  (d.  1612),  the  great  pioneers. 
The  name  ricercar  is  itself  significant.  It  came  from 
ricercare  (rechercher) ,  to  seek  out  over  and  over  again. 
Such  were  the  pieces,  a  constant  seeking  after  the  flee- 
ing fragment  of  a  theme.  Older  names,  originally  ap- 
plied to  vocal  music,  were  fuga  and  caccia — flight  and 
chase.  Always  there  was  the  idea  of  pursuit.  A  little 
motive  of  a  few  notes  was  announced  by  one  part.  The 
other  parts  entered  one  by  one  upon  the  hunt  of  this 
leader,  following,  as  best  the  composer  could  make 
them,  in  its  very  footsteps. 
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There  was  a  unity  in  this  singleness  of  purpose,  a 
very  logical  coherence,  so  long  as  the  leader  was  not 
lost  sight  of.  Little  counter-themes  might  join  in  the 
chase  and  give  a  spice  of  variety  within  the  unity.  But 
unhappily  for  the  musical  form  of  these  early  works, 
the  theme  which  began  was  run  to  earth  long  before 
the  end  of  the  piece;  another  took  its  place  and  was 
off  on  a  new  trail,  again  to  be  run  down  and  to  give 
way  to  yet  a  third  leader.  Unity  and  coherence  were 
lost,  the  piece  ambled  on  without  definite  aim  or  limit. 
There  is,  however,  a  piece  by  Giovanni  Gabrieli  in 
which  the  opening  theme  and  a  definite  counter-theme 
are  adhered  to  throughout.  This  is  a  rather  brilliant 
exception,  becoming  as  the  century  grows  older  more 
and  more  the  rule  until,  other  principles  mastered  and 
applied,  composers  have  built  up  one  of  the  great  forms, 
the  true  fugue.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  name  fantasia  is  applied  to  this  same  inco- 
herent form  and  in  the  seventeenth  that  of  capriccio 
appears.  Later,  at  the  time  of  Bach,  the  word  ricercar 
signified  a  fugue  worked  with  unusual  technical  skill.* 

The  ricercar  was  the  most  important  of  the  early  in- 
strumental forms,  if  form  it  may  be  called  which  was 
at  first  but  a  style.  The  canzona,  another  form  at  first 
equally  favored  by  composers,  was  destined  to  have  but 
little  effect  upon  the  development  of  keyboard  music. 
There  was  no  real  principle  of  construction  underlying 
it.  It  was  merely  the  instrumental  counterpart  of  the 
famous  French  chansons  of  the  day.  These  were  part- 
songs  divided  into  several  contrasting  sections  accord- 
ting  to  the  stanzas  of  the  poems  to  which  they  were  set. 
Some  of  the  sections  were  in  simple  chord  style,  like 
hymns  of  the  present  day;  others  in  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate polyphonic  style.    The  instrumental  canzona  fol- 

*  At  the  head  of  Sebastian  Bach's  Musikalisches  Opfer  stands  the  Latin 
superscription:  Regis  lussu  Cantio  et  Reliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta,  The 
initial  letters  form  the  word  ricercar. 
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lowed  the  same  plan.  The  sections  were  irregular  in 
length,  in  number  and  in  metre;  and  the  piece  as  a 
whole  lacked  unity  and  balance.  After  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  generally  abandoned 
by  organists.  Other  composers,  however,  took  it  up, 
and  by  regulating  the  length  and  number  of  the  various 
sections,  by  expanding  them,  and,  finally,  by  bringing 
each  to  a  definite  close,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
famous  Italian  sonata  da  chiesa,  cousin  germain  to  the 
better  known  Suite. 

Other  names  appear  in  the  old  collections,  such  as 
Toccata  and  Prelude,  which  even  to-day  have  more  or 
less  vague  meaning  and  then  were  vaguer  still.  Toccata 
was  at  first  a  general  name  for  any  keyboard  music. 
All  instrumental  music  was  originally  sonata  (from 
sonare,  to  sound),  in  distinction  from  cantata  (from 
cantare,  to  sing) ;  and  from  sonata  keyboard  music  was 
specially  distinguished  by  the  appellation  toccata  (from 
toccare,  to  touch).  When  a  characteristic  keyboard 
style  had  at  last  worked  itself  free  of  the  old  vocal 
style,  the  word  toccata  signified  a  piece  of  music  which 
need  have  no  particular  form  but  must  display  the  par- 
ticular brilliance  of  the  new  style. 

The  Prelude,  too,  was  at  first  equally  free  of  the 
limits  of  form.  As  the  name  plainly  tells,  it  was  a  short 
bit  of  music  preparatory  to  the  greater  piece  to  come. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  still  the  fashion  for  concert  pianists 
to  preludize  before  beginning  their  programs,  running 
scales  and  arpeggios  over  an  improvised  series  of  har- 
monies. The  old  preludes  were  essentially  the  same, 
very  seriously  limited,  of  course,  by  the  childish  condi- 
tion of  instrumental  technique,  and  more  or  less  aim- 
less because  harmonies  were  then  undefined  and  un- 
stable. Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
organists  built  up  definite  schemes,  if  not  forms,  of 
preludizing  before  the  singing  of  chorales  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church;  but  this  art  was  naturally  restricted  to 
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the  organ.  Preludes  for  the  harpsichord  and  clavi- 
chord took  on  definite  form  only  when  the  relatively 
modern  system  of  major  and  minor  keys  had  grown  up 
out  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical 
modes. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  forms 
of  instrumental  music  had  to  attend  the  definite  shap- 
ing and  establishment  of  the  harmonic  idea  of  music. 
This  was  a  slow  process,  and  nearly  all  instrumental 
music  written  before  1650,  no  matter  how  skillfully  the 
thematic  material  is  woven,  lacks  to  our  ears  logical 
form,  because  of  the  vagueness  or  the  monotony  of  its 
harmony.  The  system  of  harmony  upon  which  our 
great  instrumental  music  rests  is  so  clear  and  familiar 
that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  another  art  of  music 
in  which  it  did  not  constitute  a  groundwork,  in  the 
structure  of  which,  indeed,  it  held  no  firm  place.  Yet 
in  the  magnificent  vocal  music  in  the  style  of  which 
Palestrina  has  left  imperishable  models,  harmony,  as 
we  understand  it  to-day,  did  not  enter.  He  an^  his 
great  predecessors  were  guided  seldom,  it  is  easy  to 
say  they  were  guided  not  at  all,  by  the  beauties  of  chord 
progressions.  They  did  not  aim  at  modulations. 
Rather,  by  the  rules  of  the  art  of  their  day,  modulation 
was  forbidden  them.  No  composer  might  lead  his  mu- 
sic out  of  the  mode  in  which  it  began,  to  bewilder  his 
hearer  in  a  vague  ecstasy  of  unrest,  later  to  soothe  him, 
gently  shifting  the  harmonies  back  again  home.  Be- 
fore his  mind  was  the  ideal  of  weaving  many  voice- 
parts,  and  to  his  pen  the  skill  of  countless  imitations 
and  independent  melodies.  The  beauty  of  consonance 
after  dissonance  could  not  be  appreciated  by  him,  since 
to  him  each  dissonance  was  a  blemish.  His  was  a  music 
of  flowing  concord.  Such  harmonic  discord  as  was  in- 
evitable was  so  smoothly  prepared,  so  gently  touched, 
that  it  now  passes  all  but  unobserved.  This  was  essen- 
tially religious  music. 
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Many  causes  brought  about  the  awakening  of  musi- 
cians to  the  beauty  of  harmony  and  its  expressive 
power.  The  most  effectual  was  the  growing  opera. 
The  aim  of  the  first  writers  of  opera  was  the  combina- 
tion of  dramatic  recitation  and  music,  from  the  union 
of  which  they  shaped  a  style  of  music  we  now  call 
recitative.  The  singing  or  reciting  voice  was  accom- 
panied by  a  few  scattered  chords  upon  the  harpsichord, 
these  chords  serving  at  first  mainly  to  mark  cadences, 
later  little  by  little  to  intensify  the  emotion  of  the  play. 
It  was  then  but  a  step  to  dramatic  effects  of  harmony, 
to  harsh,  unprepared  discords.  The  player  at  the  harp- 
sichord, always  the  nucleus  about  which  the  operatic 
orchestra  grouped  itself,  began  to  appreciate  chords  as 
a  power  in  music.  The  organist,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dramatic  style,  thought  of  chords  now  and  then  in 
his  slow-moving  ricercars.  The  modes  were  broken 
down.  A  new  system  of  scales,  our  own,  grew  up, 
which  was  adaptable  to  the  new  need  of  composers,  to 
the  sequence  and  contrast  of  chords.  Harmony  grew 
into  music,  became  more  than  themes,  than  imitation 
and  pursuit,  the  balance  of  its  form. 

Until  music  had  thus  knit  itself  anew  upon  harmony, 
it  was  fundamentally  unstable.  Toccatas,  ricercars, 
canzonas,  preludes,  even  fugues,  all  wandered  un- 
evenly, without  proper  aim,  until  harmony  came  to  lay 
the  contrast  and  balance  of  chords  and  keys  as  the 
great  principle  of  form.  Especially  was  instrumental 
music  dependent  upon  this  logical  principle,  for,  as 
we  have  noted,  music  without  words  stands  in  vital 
need  of  self-sufficing  form,  and  without  it  totters  and 
falls  in  scattered  pieces. 

The  best  skill  at  knitting  themes  together  was  of  no 
avail  without  harmony.  It  left  but  a  texture  of  music 
flapping  to  the  caprice  of  the  wind  of  invention.  Or,  to 
change  the  figure,  composers  laid  block  by  block  along 
the  ground;  but,  without  harmony,  had  not  the  art  to 
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build  them  up  one  upon  the  other  into  lasting  temples. 
And  so  the  music  of  the  Gabrielis,  of  Merulo,  and  of 
many  another  man  from  many  a  wide  corner  of  Eu- 
rope lies  hidden  in  the  past.  It  is  tentative,  not  perfect. 
And  the  music  of  later  and  perhaps  greater  men  lies 
similarly  hidden. 

Ill 

The  construction  of  instrumental  music  on  the  basis 
of  one  central  key  with  excursions  or  modulations  into 
other  keys  for  the  sake  of  development  and  variety 
began  to  be  understood  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  very  noticeable  advance  in  this  di- 
rection shows  in  the  music  of  Girolamo  Frescobaldi 
(1583-1644),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  organists  before 
the  time  of  Bach.  Much  of  his  music  has  an  archaic 
sound  to  our  ears.  He  is  by  no  means  wholly  free  of 
the  old  modal  restrictions.  But  he  stands  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  relatively  new  art  of  organ  music — 
a  bold  innovator,  guided  by  the  unerring  taste  of  a  great 
artist. 

A  romantic  glory  is  about  his  name.  As  a  player 
he  was  probably  unmatched  in  his  day,  and  his  fame 
was  widespread.  It  is  said  that  when  he  played  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  where  for  many  years  he  held  the 
position  of  organist,  the  vast  cathedral  was  filled  with 
people  come  to  hear  him.  One  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  next  generation,  the  German  Froberger,  was 
granted  four  years  of  absence  from  his  duties  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  he  might  go  to  study  with  Fresco- 
baldi in  Rome.  His  compositions  were  published  in 
several  sets,  which  included  ricercars,  toccatas,  prel- 
udes, canzonas,  capriccios,  and  so  forth.  All  these,  not 
excepting  even  the  preludes,  are  in  the  contrapuntal 
style  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  vocal  polyphony. 
But  they  are  greatly  enlivened  by  rapid  figures,  scales 
and  arpeggios  as  well  as  trills  and  ornamental  devices. 
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Such  figures,  being  not  at  all  suitable  to  voices  but  only 
to  a  keyboard  instrument,  mark  the  progress  of  the  key- 
board style  toward  a  distinct  individuality  if  not  inde- 
pendence from  the  ancient  past  of  vocal  masses  and 
motets,  an  independence  which  no  great  music  has 
ever  quite  achieved. 

All  these  sets  of  pieces  were  written  in  good  faith 
for  the  harpsichord  as  well  as  for  the  organ.  But  in 
reality,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  principles  of  form 
are  valuable  to  all  music,  and  a  few  figures  of  musical 
ornamentation  are  common  to  all  keyboard  music, 
harpsichord  music  profits  but  vicariously  from  Fresco- 
baldi.  His  music  is  essentially  organ  music,  and  the 
development  it  marks  as  accomplished,  and  that  toward 
which  it  points,  are  proper  to  the  organ  and  not  to  the 
harpsichord.  To  the  one  instrument  breadth  and  power 
are  fitting,  to  the  other  lightness  and  fleetness.  Inas- 
much as  the  same  distinction  exists  between  the  organ 
and  the  pianoforte  at  the  present  day,  with  some  allow- 
ances made  for  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
organ  and  for  the  great  sonority  of  the  pianoforte, 
which  allowances  affect  only  the  degree  but  not  the 
kind  of  differences,  Frescobaldi  can  be  said  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  pianoforte  music  only  by 
what  he  contributed  toward  the  solution  of  very  gen- 
eral problems  of  form  and  structure. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  many  other  great  organists 
of  his  and  of  later  days,  such  as  Zweelinck,  Samuel 
Scheldt,  Buxtehude,  Bohm,  Pachelbel,  and  others.  It 
may  be  noted  that  after  the  death  of  Frescobaldi  the 
art  of  organ-playing  passed  from  Italy,  the  land  of  its 
birth  and  first  considerable  growth,  to  Germany.  Here 
a  great  line  of  virtuosi  added  more  and  more  to  the 
splendor  and  dignity  of  organ  music,  perfecting  and 
embellishing  style,  inventing  new  forms  and  making 
them  firm.  They  remained  loyal  to  the  polyphonic 
style,  partly  because  this  is  almost  essentially  proper 
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to  the  organ  with  its  unlimited  power  to  sustain  tone; 
partly  because  it  is  the  impressive  and  noble  style  of 
music  most  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  church, 
from  which  the  organ  will  apparently  never  be  wholly 
dissociated.* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  style  is  in  any  measure  so 
fitting  to  the  harpsichord  and  the  clavichord  or  to  the 
pianoforte.  For  these,  a  markedly  different  sort  of 
polyphony  has  been  devised.  But  so  long  as  organists 
alone  walked  in  music  with  the  power  of  assurance — 
and  they  were  well  in  command  of  the  problems  of  their 
special  art  while  other  instrumentalists  and  writers  of 
operas  were  floundering  about — so  long  did  their  influ- 
ence keep  instrumental  music  in  sway. 

How,  then,  did  the  great  organists  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  seventeenth  century  affect  the  growth  of  piano- 
forte music?  By  establishing  certain  forms,  notably 
the  fugue,  which  have  been  adapted  to  every  kind  of 
serious  instrumental  music  and  to  the  pianoforte  with 
only  less  propriety  than  to  the  organ;  by  helping  to 
lay  the  harmonic  foundation  of  music  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  basis  for  all  music  down  to  the  present 
day  and  is  but  now  being  forsaken;  by  discovering  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  styles  of  ornamentation  and 
runs  which  are  essentially  common  to  all  keyboard 
instruments.  They  helped  to  give  music  a  form  made 
of  its  own  stuff,  and  a  beauty  and  permanence  which  is 
the  result  of  such  form  perfected.  In  their  workshops 
two  of  such  forms  were  rough-hewn  which  proved  of 
later  service  to  pianoforte  music — the  harmonic  prel- 
ude and  the  fugue. 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  development  of 
other  forms,  less  perfect  perhaps,  but  no  less  important 
in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  Such  are  the  rondo 
and  the  variation  form.  The  rondo  may  be  mentioned 
here  because  of  its  great  antiquity.    Like  the  ballade, 

*  Cf.  Vol.  VI,  Chap.  XV. 
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it  was  originally  a  dance  song,  really  a  song  with  a  bur- 
den and  varying  couplets.  No  form  could  be  simpler. 
The  burden  recurring  regularly  gives  an  impression  of 
unity,  which,  only  in  case  of  too  many  recurrences,  has 
the  fault  of  monotony.  The  varying  couplets,  constitut- 
ing the  episodes  between  the  reiterations  of  the  burden 
or  main  theme,  offer  variety  and  contrast.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  merits  of  this  scheme  of  musical  structure,  the 
form  was  little  used  by  composers  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Relatively  long  pieces 
of  music,  in  which  the  rondo  form  could  be  used,  were 
generally  written  in  the  style  of  fugues.  Furthermore, 
until  the  harmonic  art  was  developed  and  the  contrast 
of  keys  appreciated,  the  episodes,  being  restricted  by 
the  old  modal  laws  to  the  tonality  of  the  main  theme, 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  without  the  virtue  of  con- 
trast. 

The  variation  form,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greatly 
used,  conspicuously  so  by  a  number  of  writers  for  the 
virginal  in  England,  whose  works,  surviving  in  sev- 
eral ancient  collections,  form  a  unique  and  practically 
isolated  monument  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music. 
These  collections  have  often  been  described  in  detail 
and  carefully  analyzed.  The  most  comprehensive  is 
that  long  known  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Virginal  Book, 
now  called  merely  the  Fitzwilliam  Collection,  a  beauti- 
fully worked  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  Others  are  Benjamin  Cosyn's 
Virginal  Book  and  Will  Foster's,  both  of  which  are  at 
Buckingham  Palace;  a  smaller  book,  known  as  Lady 
Nevile's  Book,  and  the  Parthenia,  famous  as  the  first 
collection  of  virginal  music  printed  in  England. 

The  Parthenia  was  printed  in  1611.  But  an  old 
manuscript  collection,  the  Mulliner  Collection,  contains 
music  that  can  hardly  be  later  than  1565.  The  activity 
of  the  English  composers,  therefore,  during  the  years 
between   1565   and   1611    produced   an   extraordinary 
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amount  of  music  designed  expressly  for  the  virginal  or 
harpsichord.  Among  the  composers  three  stand  out 
prominently:  John  Bull,  William  Byrd,  and  Orlando 
Gibbons;  Byrd  by  reason  of  his  fine  artistic  sense,  Bull 
by  his  instinct  for  instrumental  effect.  Indeed,  Bull, 
though  a  great  organist,  was  a  virtuoso  for  the  harpsi- 
chord quite  as  remarkable  in  a  limited  sphere  as  Liszt 
was  to  be  in  a  much  broader  one.  In  much  of  his 
virginal  music  there  is  a  variety  of  figuration  far  more 
in  keeping  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  instrument 
for  which  it  was  written  than  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  his  successors  of  any  land,  nearly  to 
the  time  of  Domenico  Scarlatti. 

Of  all  forms  of  musical  structure,  the  most  frequently 
employed  in  the  works  which  make  up  these  collections 
is  the  variation  form.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  these  variations  are  not  the  variations  of  Bach,  of 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  These  great  mas- 
ters subjected  their  chosen  themes  to  the  influences  of 
diverse  moods,  as  it  were,  from  which  the  themes  took 
on  new  rhythm,  new  form,  even  new  harmony.  They 
were  born  with  a  great  instrumental  technique  to  hand, 
from  which  to  select  a  thousand  devices  wherewith  to 
adorn  and  color  their  themes.  Byrd,  Bull,  and  Gibbons, 
for  all  their  conspicuous  genius,  could  not  expand  to 
great  proportion  the  art  of  writing  for  domestic  key- 
board instruments.  It  was  still  in  a  weak  infancy.  Nor 
was  the  emotional  power  of  music  at  all  appreciated  at 
that  time,  nor  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  as  the 
expression  of  various  emotions  in  turn  likely  to  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  most  gifted  of  musicians. 

The  variation  form,  then,  was  merely  a  means  to 
spin  out  a  piece  of  considerable  length,  which  should 
yet  have  consistency  and  coherence.  The  theme  itself 
was  scarcely  if  at  all  altered  in  its  various  repetitions, 
but  went  on  over  and  over  again,  while  the  composer 
added  above  it  an  ever  more  complicated  or  a  more 
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animated  counterpoint.  The  counterpoint  was  for  the 
most  part  conjunct;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  progressed 
by  short  steps,  not  by  skips.  Scales  are  therefore  far 
more  frequent  than  arpeggios.  The  shade  of  the  old 
vocal  art  is  deep  even  over  these  composers.  John  Bull 
alone  is,  as  we  have  said,  at  times  astonishingly  mod- 
ern. His  brilliant  imagination  devised  arpeggio  figures 
which  to-day  have  by  no  means  lost  their  effectiveness, 
and  he  could  split  up  the  theme  itself  into  a  series  of 
lively,  skipping  figures. 

Any  theme,  from  the  ancient  plain-song  or  from  the 
treasure  of  folk-music,  was  suitable  to  serve  as  a 
'ground'  to  these  variations,  or  divisions,  as  they  were 
called.  One  comes  across  delightful  old  dance-tunes 
and  songs  popular  in  that  day.  These  in  themselves 
are  full  of  the  charm  of  English  melody,  but  when  har- 
nessed, as  it  were,  to  the  slow-moving  counterpoint  of 
the  variation  style,  with  its  archaic  harmony  and  life- 
less rhythm,  they  are  robbed  of  their  spirit  and  their 
life.    We  have  saved  to  us  again  a  dead  music. 

Most  lifeless  of  all,  and  almost  laughably  pompous 
in  their  rigor,  are  the  variations  on  the  first  six  notes  of 
the  scale,  the  so-called  Fantasias  on  ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la. 
Every  composer  tried  a  hand  at  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion. The  six  notes  usually  marched  up  and  down  the 
scale,  with  no  intermission.  A  great  deal  of  modulation 
was  attempted.  Sometimes  the  formula  was  gone 
through  upon  the  successive  notes  of  the  scale.  It  was 
set  upon  its  way  in  various  rhythms,  sometimes  in  long, 
steady  notes,  again  in  rapid  notes,  yet  again  in  dotted 
rhythms.  At  the  best  the  result  was  a  display  of  some 
cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  a  bit  of  daring 
in  chromatic  alterations,  some  novelty  in  combinations 
of  rhythms.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  ex- 
pressed any  aesthetic  aspiration.  They  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  pianoforte  music  only  as 
technical  exercises  of  a  sort. 
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The  same  may  be  said  in  some  instances  of  the  varia- 
tions upon  songs,  but  is  not  in  the  main  true.  Here  is 
distinctly  a  groping  toward  beauty,  largely  in  the  dark, 
to  be  sure,  but  tending,  on  the  one  hand,  toward  the 
development  of  a  fitness  of  style  and,  on  the  other,  of 
a  broad  and  varied  form,  the  noble  possibilities  of 
which  have  become  manifest  through  the  genius  of  all 
the  great  instrumental  composers  since  the  time  of 
Bach. 

The  influence  of  these  gifted  Englishmen  and  their 
extraordinary  work  upon  the  development  of  harpsi- 
chord music  in  general  was  probably  relatively  slight. 
A  piece  by  Sweelinck,  the  famous  Dutch  organist,  is  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  collection;  a  fact  which  points  to  the 
intimacy  between  Holland  and  England  in  matters  mu- 
sical. The  presence  of  famous  English  organists  in 
Holland  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  points  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  course 
of  harpsichord  music  in  Holland  and  Germany  was, 
down  to  the  time  of  Emanuel  Bach,  guided  by  organ 
music.  Inasmuch  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  English  virginal  music  is  the  occasional 
flashes  of  instrumental  skill  and  of  intuition  for  harpsi- 
chordal  effects  from  the  pen  of  John  Bull,  and  as  these 
stirred  to  no  emulation  in  Germany,  the  effect  of  the 
English  virginal  music  as  such  upon  the  history  of  the 
special  art  may  be  set  down  as  practically  negligible. 
The  famous  collections  endure,  quite  like  Purcell's  mu- 
sic a  whole  century  later,  as  an  isolated  monument  of 
a  sudden  national  development. 

The  toccata,  prelude,  fugue,  and  variations  are  the 
results  of  the  labor  of  musicians  during  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  to  invent 
and  improve  forms  of  music  which,  as  independent 
compositions,  might  impress  the  hearer  with  their  or- 
ganic unity,  so  to  speak,  and  serve  as  dignified  expres- 
sion of  their  own  skill  and  their  own  ideals  of  beauty. 
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Of  these  the  prelude  alone,  with  its  basis  of  chord  se- 
quences, is  wholly  a  product  of  the  new  time.  The 
others  rest  heavily  upon  the  vocal  skill  of  the  past. 
None  of  them,  however,  is  perfect.  Skill  in  laying  a 
harmonic  groundwork  of  wide  proportions  is  still  to  be 
acquired;  and,  so  far  as  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord 
are  concerned,  a  sense  for  instrumental  style  and  spe- 
cial instrumental  effects  has  to  be  cultivated  much  fur- 
ther. We  shall  have  to  wait  another  half-century  be- 
fore that  sense  has  become  keen  enough  to  influence 
development  of  harpsichord  music. 

IV 

Meanwhile  the  growth  and  relative  perfection  of  an- 
other form  is  to  be  observed,  namely,  the  suite.*  This 
is  a  conventional  group  of  four  short  pieces  in  dance 
forms  and  rhythms.  A  great  amount  of  dance  music 
had  been  published  for  the  lute  in  Italy  as  early  as  1502. 
Of  the  twenty-one  pieces  published  in  the  Parthenia 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  five  were  pavans  and 
ten  were  galliards.  In  all  these  early  dance  pieces 
the  rhythm  is  more  or  less  disguised  under  a  heavy 
polyphonic  style;  so  we  may  presume  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  played  in  the  ballroom,  but  rather 
that  the  short  and  symmetrical  forms  of  good  dance 
music  were  regarded  by  composers  as  serviceable  molds 
into  which  to  cast  their  musical  inspirations.  Indeed, 
they  must  have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  composers  at 
a  time  when  they  were  baffled  in  their  instrumental 
music  by  ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  mu- 
sical structure. 

The  early  Italian  lute  collections  already  reveal  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  composers  to  group  at  least 
two  of  these  dances  together.    The  two  chosen  are  the 

*  Suites  were  known  in  England  as  *lessons,*  in  France  as  ordres,  in 
Germany  as  Partieiit  ^iid  in  Italy  as   sonate  da  camera. 
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pavan  and  the  galliard,  the  one  a  slow  and  stately 
dance  in  double  time,  the  other  a  livelier  dance  in  triple 
time.  Often,  it  is  true,  these  two  are  not  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  printed  collections;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  lutenists  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  fond  of 
such  a  selection  in  performance.  In  1597  Thomas  Mor- 
ley,  an  English  musician,  published  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues his  'Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall 
Musicke.'  In  this  he  treated  of  dance  music  at  some 
length,  and  made  special  note  of  the  pleasing  effect  to 
be  got  by  alternating  pavans  and  galliards. 

This  group  of  two  pieces  is  the  nucleus  about  which 
the  suite  developed  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  several  steps  in  its  growth  are 
rather  obscure;  and,  as  they  are  to  be  observed  more 
in  music  for  groups  of  strings  than  in  harpsichord  mu- 
sic, it  will  serve  us  merely  to  mention  them.  The  pavan 
and  the  galliard  gave  way  early  to  the  allemande  and 
the  courante.  The  origin  of  the  former  is  doubtful. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  courantes — one  evidently  na- 
tive to  France,  the  other  to  Italy.  Both  were  in  triple 
time,  but  were  in  many  other  ways  clearly  differen- 
tiated. To  the  allemande  and  courante  was  later  added 
a  slow  dance  from  Spain — the  sarabande;  and  before 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  gigue,  or  giga,  from  Italy, 
made  secure  its  place  as  the  last  of  the  standard  group 
of  four.  These  four  pieces  so  combined  were  invari- 
ably in  the  same  key.  Apart  from  this  they  had  no 
relationship.*  The  tie  which  held  them  together  was 
wholly  one  of  convention. 

Such  is  the  stereotype  of  the  suite  when  it  becomes 
firmly  established  in  music  for  the  harpsichord,  as  we 

*  There  was  a  form  of  suite  akin  to  the  variation  form.  In  this  the 
same  melody  or  theme  served  for  the  various  dance  movements,  being 
treated  in  the  style  of  the  allemande,  courante,  or  other  dances  chosen. 
Cf.  Peurl's  Pavan,  Intrada,  Dantz,  and  Gaillarde  (1611) ;  and  Schein's 
Pavan,  Gailliarde,  Courante,  Allemande,  and  Tripla  (1617).  This  variation 
suite  is  rare  in  harpsichord  music.  Froberger's  suite  on  the  old  air. 
Die  Mayerin,   is  a  conspicuous  exception. 
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find  it  in  the  works  of  the  German  J.  J.  Froberger. 
Froberger  died  in  1667,  but  his  suites  for  harpsichord, 
twenty-eight  in  all,  were  written  earlier;  some  in  1649, 
others  in  1656,  according  to  autograph  copies.  He  had 
been  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  Europe.  After  study- 
ing with  Frescobaldi  in  Rome  he  had  spent  some  years 
in  Paris,  where  he  had  come  into  contact  with  French 
composers  for  the  harpsichord,  whose  work  we  shall 
discuss  later  on.  Thence  he  had  gone  to  London,  where 
his  skill  in  playing  the  organ  and  harpsichord  seems 
to  have  lifted  him  from  the  mean  position  of  pumping 
air  into  the  organ  at  Westminster  (he  had  been  robbed 
on  his  journey  and  had  reached  London  friendless  and 
poverty-stricken)  to  that  of  court  favorite.  Later  he 
returned  to  Europe,  evidently  pursued  by  ill  luck,  and 
he  died  at  Hericourt,  near  Montbelliard,  at  the  home 
of  Sibylla,  Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  pupil  who  had 
offered  him  refuge. 

By  far  the  majority  of  his  suites  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  be  it  noted  they  are  for  harpsichord  and  not  for 
organ,  are  in  the  orthodox  order  of  Allemandey  Cour- 
ante,  Sarabande,  and  Gigue.  The  dances  are  all  con- 
structed upon  the  same  plan,  a  plan  at  the  basis  of 
which  the  new  idea  of  harmony  has  at  last  been  solidly 
established.  Each  piece  is  divided  neatly  into  two  sec- 
tions of  about  equal  length,  each  of  which  is  repeated. 
The  harmonic  groundwork  is  simple  and  clear.  The 
dance  opens  in  the  tonic  key.  If  the  piece  is  major  it 
modulates  to  the  dominant,  if  minor  to  the  relative  ma- 
jor; and  in  that  key  the  first  section  ends.  This  section 
having  been  repeated,  the  second  section  begins  in  the 
key  in  which  the  first  section  left  off,  and  modulates 
back  again,  usually  through  one  or  two  keys,  to  end 
in  the  tonic.  The  whole  makes  a  compact  little  piece, 
very  neatly  balanced.  It  would  seem  to  be  quite  sealed 
in  perfection  and  to  contain  no  possibilities  of  new 
growth;   but  the  short  passages   of  free  modulation 
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through  which  the  second  section  pursues  its  way  from 
dominant  or  relative  major  back  to  tonic  contained 
germs  of  harmonic  unrest  which  were  to  swell  the 
whole  to  proportions  undreamed  of. 

The  change  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  back,  with 
the  few  timid  modulations  in  the  second  section,  of- 
fered practically  all  the  contrast  and  variety  there  was 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  piece.  Except  in  the  sara- 
hande,  the  musical  texture  was  woven  in  a  flowing  style. 
The  effect  is  one  of  constant  motion.  A  figure,  not  a 
theme,  predominated.  The  opening  figure,  it  is  true, 
was  modified,  often  gave  way  to  quite  a  different  figure 
in  the  dominant  key;  but  the  style  remained  always  the 
same,  and  there  was  but  the  slightest  suggestion  of  con- 
trast in  the  way  one  figure  glided  into  another. 

In  the  suite  as  a  whole,  the  uniformity  of  key  which 
ruled  over  all  four  movements  precluded  in  the  main 
all  contrast  but  the  contrast  of  rhythm.  Yet  a  few  pe- 
culiarities of  style  became  associated  with  each  of  the 
dances  and  thus  gave  more  than  rhythmical  variety  to 
the  whole.  The  counterpoint  of  the  allemande,  for 
example,  was  more  open  and  more  dignified,  so  to 
speak,  than  that  of  the  fleet,  sparkling  Italian  courante. 
In  the  French  courante  a  counterpoint  of  dotted  quar- 
ters and  eighths  prevailed,  and  a  shifting  between  6/4 
and  3/2  rhythm  stamped  the  movement  with  a  rhythmic 
complexity  not  at  all  present  in  the  other  movements. 
The  second  section  of  the  gigue  was  almost  invariably 
built  upon  an  inversion  of  the  figures  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, and  the  solid  chord  style  of  the  sarabande  not 
only  contrasted  radically  with  the  style  of  allemande, 
courante,  and  gigue,  but,  moreover,  beguiled  composers 
into  the  expression  of  personal  emotion  now  noble, 
now  tender,  which  put  sarabandes  in  general  in  a  class 
by  themselves  amid  the  music  of  that  time. 

Though  the  normal  suite  was  constituted  of  these 
four  dances  in  the  order  we  have  named,  other  dances 
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came  to  find  a  place  therein.  Of  these  the  favorites 
were  gavottes,  minuets,  bourrees,  loures,  passepieds, 
and  others;  and  they  were  inserted  in  any  variety  or 
sequence  between  the  sarabande  and  the  gigue.  Some- 
times in  place  of  extra  dances,  or  among  them,  is  to  be 
found  an  air  or  aria,  the  salient  quality  of  which  is  not 
rhythm,  but  melody,  usually  highly  ornamented  in  the 
style  made  universally  welcome  by  the  Italian  opera. 
More  rarely  the  air  was  simple  and  was  followed  by 
several  variations.  The  best  known  of  these  airs  and 
variations  which  were  incorporated  into  suites  is  prob- 
ably Handel's  famous  set  upon  a  melody,  not  his  own, 
which  has  long  gone  by  the  name  of  'The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.'  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury many  composers  were  accustomed  to  begin  their 
suites  with  a  prelude,  usually  in  harmonic  style. 

In  the  music  of  the  great  French  lutenists  and  clave- 
cinists  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  suite  never  crys- 
tallized into  a  stereotyped  sequence.  The  principle 
of  setting  together  several  short  pieces  in  the  same  key 
was  none  the  less  clearly  at  work,  though  nothing  but 
the  fancy  of  the  composer  seems  to  have  limited  the 
number  of  pieces  which  might  be  so  united.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  emphasizing  rhythm  as  the  chief 
element  of  contrast  within  the  suite  was  often  second- 
ary to  the  idea  of  contrasting  mood.  How  much  of  this 
contrast  of  mood  was  actually  effective  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  the  great  number  of  little  pieces  composed 
either  for  lute  or  clavecin  in  France  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  given  picturesque  or  fanciful  names  by 
their  composers. 

This  custom  was  firmly  established  by  the  great  lute- 
nist,  Denis  Gaultier,  whose  collection  of  pieces.  La  rhe- 
torique  des  dieux,  comprises  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  most  beautifully  worked  music  of  the  century. 
The  pieces  in  the  collection  are  grouped  together  by 
modes;  but  the  modes  by  this  time  have  become  keys, 
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and  differ  from  each  other  in  little  except  pitch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pieces  are  given  names,  borrowed 
for  the  most  part  from  Greek  mythology.  Phaeton  fou- 
droye,  and  Juno,  ou  la  jalouse  are  indicative  of  the 
general  tone  of  them. 

Close  upon  Gaultier's  pieces  for  lute  came  the  harp- 
sichord pieces  of  Jacques  Champion,  son  of  a  family 
of  organists,  who  took  upon  himself  the  name  of  Cham- 
bonnieres.  Two  books  of  his  pieces  were  published  in 
1670.  Here  again  the  pieces  are  grouped  in  keys,  in, 
however,  no  definite  number;  and,  though  most  have 
still  only  dance  names  to  distinguish  them,  many  are 
labelled  with  a  title. 

In  spite  of  these  titles,  the  tendency  to  call  upon  an 
external  idea  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  piece  of 
music  is  not  evident  in  this  early  harpsichord  music. 
There  is  little  attempt  at  picture  drawing  in  music. 
The  names  are  at  the  most  suggestive  of  a  mood,  indica- 
tive of  the  humor  which  in  the  composer  gave  birth 
to  the  music,  hints  to  the  listener  upon  the  humor  in 
which  he  was  to  take  it.  The  structure  of  the  music 
is  independent  of  the  titles,  and  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
structure  of  the  dance  tunes  which  make  up  the  Ger- 
man suite.  The  influence  of  this  music  was  not  im- 
portant upon  the  growth  of  form,  but  upon  the  molding 
and  refinement  of  style. 

To  be  sure,  a  tendency  toward  realistic  music  crops 
out  from  time  to  time  all  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  twitter  of  birds  no  less  than  the  roar  of  bat- 
tle was  attempted  by  many  a  composer,  resulting,  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  especially,  in  hardly  more  than 
laughably  childish  imitations.  Further  than  this  com- 
posers did  not  often  go  until,  just  before  Bach  entered 
upon  his  professional  career,  J.  F.  Kuhnau,  of  Leipzig, 
published  his  extraordinary  Biblical  sonatas.  Besides 
these,  the  'Rhetoric  of  Gods,'  the  'Hundred  Varieties 
of  Musical  Fruit,'  the  'jealous  ladies'  and  the  'rare 
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ladies,'  even  the  battles  and  the  gossips,  all  of  which 
have  been  imitated  in  music,  appear  conventional  and 
absolute.  Here  is  narrative  in  music  and  a  flimsiness 
of  structure  which  is  meaningless  without  a  program. 
There  are  six  of  these  strange  compositions,  upon  the 
stories  of  David  and  Goliath,  of  David  and  Saul,  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  and  others.  Some  years  later  they 
undoubtedly  suggested  to  Sebastian  Bach  the  delicate 
little  capriccio  which  he  wrote  upon  the  departure  of 
his  brother  for  the  wars.  Apart  from  this  they  are  of 
slight  importance  except  as  indications  of  the  experi- 
mental frame  of  mind  of  their  composer.  Indeed,  be- 
yond imitation  and  to  a  small  extent  description, 
neither  harpsichord  nor  pianoforte  music  has  been  able 
to  make  much  progress  in  the  direction  of  program 
music. 

Kuhnau's  musical  narratives  were  published  in  Au- 
gust, 1700.  Earlier  than  this  he  had  published  his 
famous  Sonata  aus  dem  B.  The  work  so  named  was 
appended  to  Kuhnau's  second  series  of  suites  or  Partien. 
It  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  posterity  save  its  name, 
which  here  appears  in  the  history  of  clavier  music  for 
the  first  time.  Nor  does  this  name  designate  a  form 
of  music  akin  to  the  sonatas  of  the  age  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  a  form  most  particularly  associated  with 
the  pianoforte.  Kuhnau  merely  appropriated  it  from 
music  for  string  instruments.  There  it  stood  in  the 
main  for  a  work  which  was  made  up  of  several  move- 
ments like  the  suite,  but  which  differed  from  the  suite 
in  depending  less  upon  rhythm  and  in  having  a  style 
more  dignified  than  that  which  had  grown  out  of  ex- 
periments with  dance  tunes.  In  addition,  the  various 
movements  which  constituted  a  sonata  were  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  same  key.  Here  alone  it  possessed  a  pos- 
sible advantage  over  the  suite.  Yet  though  in  other 
respects  it  cannot  compare  favorably  to  our  ears  with 
the  suite,  Kuhnau  cherished  the  dignity  of  style  and 
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name  with  which  tradition  had  endowed  it.  These  he 
attempted  to  bestow  upon  music  for  the  clavier.* 

The  various  movements  lack  definite  form  and  bal- 
ance. The  first  is  in  rather  heavy  chord  style,  the 
chords  being  supported  by  a  dignified  counterpoint  in 
eighth  notes.  This  leads  without  pause  into  a  fugue 
on  a  figure  of  lively  sixteenth  notes.  The  key  is  B-flat 
major.  There  follows  a  short  adagio  in  E-flat  major, 
modulating  to  end  in  C  minor,  in  which  key  the  last 
movement,  a  short  allegro  in  triple  time,  is  taken  up. 
The  whole  is  rounded  off  by  a  return  to  the  opening 
movement,  signified  by  the  sign  Da  Capo. 

Evidently  pleased  with  this  innovation,  Kuhnau  pub- 
lished in  1696  a  set  of  seven  more  sonatas  called  Frische 
Clavier  Friichte,  These  show  no  advance  over  the 
Sonata  aus  dem  B  in  mastery  of  musical  structure. 
Still  they  are  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  one  man  among 
many  to  give  clavier  music  a  life  of  its  own  and  to 
bring  it  in  seriousness  and  dignity  into  line  with  the 
best  instrumental  music  of  the  day,  namely,  with  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Corelli,  Purcell,  and  Vivaldi. 
That  he  was  unable  to  do  this  the  verdict  of  future 
years  seems  to  show.  The  attempt  was  none  the  less 
genuine  and  influential. 

In  the  matter  of  structure,  then,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury worked  out  and  tested  but  a  few  principles  which 
were  to  serve  as  foundation  for  the  masterpieces  of  key- 
board music  in  the  years  to  come.  But  these,  though 
few,  were  of  vast  importance.  Chief  among  them  was 
the  new  principle  of  harmony.  This  we  now,  in  the 
year  1700,  find  at  the  basis  of  fugue,  of  prelude  and  toc- 
cata, and  of  dance  form,  not  always  perfectly  grasped 
but  always  in  evidence.  Musical  form  now  and  hence- 
forth is  founded  upon  the  relation  and  contrast  of  keys. 

*  'Denn  warum  sollte  man  auf  dem  Clavier  nicht  eben  wie  auf  anderen 
Instrumenten  dergleichen  Sachen  tractieren  konnen?'  he  writes  in  his  preface 
to  the  'Seven  New  Partien,'  1692. 
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Consistently  to  hold  to  one  thematic  subject  through- 
out a  piece  in  polyphonic  style,  skillfully  to  contrast  or 
weave  with  that  secondary  subjects,  mark  another 
stage  of  development  passed.  The  fugue  is  the  result, 
now  articulate,  though  awaiting  its  final  glory  from 
the  hand  of  J.  S.  Bach.  To  write  little  dance  pieces 
in  neat  and  precise  form  is  an  art  likewise  well  mas- 
tered; and  to  combine  several  of  these,  written  in  the 
same  key,  in  an  order  which,  by  affording  contrast  of 
rhythms,  can  stir  the  listener's  interest  and  hold  his 
attention,  is  the  established  rule  for  the  first  of  the 
so-called  cyclic  forms,  prototype  of  the  symphony  and 
sonata  of  later  days.  Such  were  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  the  musicians  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  matter  of  form. 


In  the  matter  of  style,  likewise,  much  was  accom- 
plished. We  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  point  out 
that  in  the  main  the  harpsichord  remained  throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  organ.  For  this  instrument  a  conjunct 
or  legato  style  has  proved  to  be  most  fitting.  Sudden 
wide  stretches,  capricious  leaps,  and  detached  runs 
seldom  find  a  place  in  the  texture  of  great  organ  music. 
The  organist  strives  for  a  smoothness  of  style  compati- 
ble with  the  dignity  of  the  instrument,  and  this  smooth- 
ness may  be  taken  as  corollary  to  the  fundamental  re- 
lationship between  organ  music  and  the  vocal  polyph- 
ony of  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  comparison  with  the  vocal 
style,  the  organ  style  is  free.  Where  the  composer  of 
masses  was  restricted  by  the  limited  ability  of  the 
human  voice  to  sing  wide  intervals  accurately,  the  or- 
ganist was  limited  only  by  the  span  of  the  hand.  Where 
Palestrina  could  count  only  upon  the  ear  of  his  singers 
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to  assure  accurate  intonation,  the  organist  wrote  for  a 
keyboard  which,  supposing  the  organ  to  be  in  tune, 
was  a  mechanism  that  of  itself  could  not  go  wrong. 
Given,  as  it  were,  a  physical  guarantee  of  accuracy  as 
a  basis  for  experiment,  the  organist  was  free  to  devise 
effects  of  sheer  speed  or  velocity  of  which  voices  would 
be  utterly  incapable.  He  had  a  huge  gamut  of  sounds 
equally  at  his  command,  a  power  that  could  be  me- 
chanically bridled  or  let  loose.  His  instrument  could 
not  be  fatigued  while  boys  could  be  hired  to  pump  the 
bellows.  So  long  as  his  finger  held  down  a  key,  or  his 
foot  a  pedal,  so  long  would  the  answering  note  re- 
sound, diminishing,  increasing,  increasing,  diminish- 
ing, according  to  his  desire,  never  exhausted. 

Therefore  we  find  in  organ  music,  rapid  scales,  ar- 
peggios rising  from  depths,  falling  from  heights,  new 
figures  especially  suited  to  the  organ,  such  as  the  'rock- 
ing' figure  upon  which  Bach  built  his  well-known  organ 
fugue  in  D  minor;  deep  pedal  notes,  which  endure 
immutably  while  above  them  the  artist  builds  a  castle 
of  sounds;  interlinked  chords  marching  up  and  down 
the  keyboard,  strong  with  dissonance.  There  are  trills 
and  ornamental  turns,  rapid  thirds  and  sixths.  And  in 
all  these  things  organ  music  displays  what  is  its  own, 
not  what  it  has  inherited  from  choral  music. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  chord  passages 
so  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  instrument,  in  which 
only  the  beauty  of  harmonic  sequence  is  considered, 
the  treatment  of  musical  material  by  the  organists  is 
prevailingly  polyphonic.  The  sound  of  a  given  piece  is 
the  sound  of  many  quasi-independent  parts  moving 
along  together,  in  which  definite  phrases  or  motives 
constantly  reappear.  The  harmony  on  which  the  whole 
rests  is  not  supplied  by  an  accompaniment,  but  by  the 
movement  of  the  several  voice-parts  themselves  in 
their  appointed  courses.  And  it  may  be  said  as  a  gen- 
erality that  these  parts  progress  by  steps  not  wider 
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than  that  distance  the  hand  can  stretch  upon  the  key- 
board. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
harpsichord  was  but  the  echo  of  the  organ.  Even  the 
collections  of  early  English  virginal  music,  which  in 
some  ways  seem  to  offer  a  brilliant  exception,  are 
the  work  of  men  who  as  instrumentalists  were  prima- 
rily organists.  In  so  far  as  they  achieved  an  instru- 
mental style  at  all  it  was  usually  a  style  fitting  to  a  small 
organ.  The  few  cases  where  John  Bull's  cleverness 
displayed  itself  in  almost  a  true  virtuoso  style  are  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule.  Not  until  the  time  of 
Chambonnieres  and  Froberger  do  we  enter  upon  a 
second  stage. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Cham- 
bonnieres was  famous  over  Europe  as  a  performer 
upon  the  harpsichord.  As  first  clavicinist  at  the  court 
of  France,  his  manner  of  playing  may  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent the  standard  of  excellence  at  that  time.  Con- 
stantine  Huygens,  a  Dutch  amateur  exceedingly  well- 
known  in  his  day,  mentions  him  many  times  in  his  let- 
ters with  unqualified  admiration,  always  as  a  player  of 
the  harpsichord,  or  as  a  composer  for  that  instrument. 
Whatever  skill  he  may  have  had  as  an  organist  did  not 
contribute  to  his  fame;  and  his  two  sets  of  pieces  for 
harpsichord,  published  after  his  death  in  1670,  show 
the  beginnings  of  a  distinct  differentiation  between 
harpsichord  and  organ  style. 

/  The  harpsichord  possesses  in  common  with  the  organ 
its  keyboard  or  keyboards,  which  render  the  playing 
of  solid  chords  possible.  The  lighter  action  of  the  harp- 
sichord gives  it  the  advantage  over  the  organ  in  the 
playing  of  rapid  passages,  particularly  of  those  light 
ornamental  figures  used  as  graces  or  embellishments, 
such  as  trills,  mordents,  and  turns.  A  further  com- 
parison with  the  organ,  however,  reveals  in  the  harpsi- 
chord only  negative  qualities.     It  has  no  volume  of 
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sound,  no  power  to  sustain  tones,  no  deep  pedal  notes. 
Consequently  the  smooth  polyphonic  style  which  sounds 
rich  and  flowing  on  the  organ,  sounds  dry  and  thin 
upon  the  weaker  instrument.  The  composer  who  would 
utilize  to  advantage  what  little  sonority  there  is  in  the 
harpsichord  must  be  free  to  scatter  notes  here  and 
there  which  have  no  name  or  place  in  the  logic  of 
polyphony,  but  which  make  his  music  sound  well. 
Voice  parts  must  be  interrupted,  notes  taken  from  no- 
where and  added  to  chords.  The  polyphonic  web  be- 
comes disrupted,  but  the  harpsichord  profits  by  the 
change.  It  is  Chambonnieres  who  probably  first  wrote 
in  such  a  style  for  the  harpsichord. 

He  learned  little  of  it  from  what  had  been  written 
for  the  organ,  but  much  from  music  for  the  lute,  which, 
quite  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  century,  was  inter- 
changeable with  the  harpsichord  in  accompaniments, 
and  was  held  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  as  a  solo  in-? 
strument.  It  was  vastly  more  difficult  to  play,  and 
largely  for  this  reason  fell  into  disuse.  The  harpsichord 
is  by  nature  far  nearer  akin  to  it  than  to  the  organ. 
The  free  style  which  lutenists  were  driven  to  invent  by 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  their  instrument, 
is  nearly  as  suitable  to  the  harpsichord  as  it  is  to  the 
lute.  Without  doubt  the  little  pieces  of  Denis  Gaultier 
were  played  upon  the  harpsichord  by  many  an  amateur 
who  had  not  been  able  to  master  the  lute.  The  skilled 
lutenist  would  find  little  to  give  him  pause  in  the  harp- 
sichord music  of  Chambonnieres.  The  quality  of  tone 
of  both  instruments  is  very  similar.  For  neither  is  the 
strict  polyphony  of  organ  music  appropriate;  for  the 
lute  it  is  impossible.  Therefore  it  fell  to  the  lutenists 
first  to  invent  the  peculiar  instrumental  style  in  whichj 
lie  the  germs  of  the  pianoforte  style;  and  to  point 
their  cousins,  players  of  the  harpsichord,  the  w 
towards  independence  from  organ  music. 

Froberger  came  under  the  influence  of  Denis  Gaui 
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and  Chambonnieres  during  the  years  he  spent  in  Paris, 
and  he  adopted  their  style  and  made  it  his  own.  He 
wrote,  it  is  true,  several  sets  of  ricercars,  capriccios, 
canzonas,  etc.,  for  organ  or  harpsichord,  and  in  these 
the  strict  polyphonic  style  prevails,  according  to  the 
conventionally  more  serious  nature  of  the  compositions. 
But  his  fame  rests  upon  the  twenty-eight  suites  and 
fragments  of  suites  which  he  wrote  expressly  for  the 
harpsichord.  These  are  closely  akin  to  lute  music,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  style  are  quite  as  effective  as 
the  music  of  Chambonnieres.  In  harmony  they  are 
surprisingly  rich.  Be  it  noted,  too,  in  passing,  that  they 
are  not  lacking  in  emotional  warmth.  Here  is  perhaps 
the  first  harpsichord  music  which  demands  beyond  the 
player's  nimble  fingers  his  quick  sympathy  and  imagi- 
nation— qualities  which  charmed  in  Froberger's  own 
playing. 

Kuhnau  as  a  stylist  is  far  less  interesting  than  Fro- 
berger,  upon  whose  style,  however,  his  clavier  suites  are 
founded.  His  importance  rests  in  the  attempts  he  made 
to  adapt  the  sonata  to  the  clavier,  in  his  experiments 
with  descriptive  music,  and  in  the  influence  he  had  upon 
his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  notably  Bach  and 
Handel.  Froberger  is  the  real  founder  of  pianoforte 
music  in  Germany,  and  beyond  him  there  is  but  slight 
advance  either  in  style  or  matter  until  the  time  of  Se- 
bastian Bach. 

What  we  may  now  call  the  harpsichord  style,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  suites  of  Chambonnieres  and  Frober- 
ger, is  relatively  free.  Both  composers  had  a  fondness 
for  writing  in  four  parts,  but  these  parts  are  not  re- 
lated to  each  other,  nor  woven  together  unbrokenly  as 
in  the  polyphonic  style  of  the  organ.  They  cannot  often 
^be  clearly  followed  throughout  a  given  piece.  The 
ipper  voice  carries  the  music  along,  the  others  accom- 

my.  The  arrangement  is  not  wholly  an  inheritance 
the  lute,  but  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  ten- 
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dency  in  all  music,  even  at  times  in  organ  music,  toward 
the  mono  die  style,  of  which  the  growing  opera  daily 
set  the  model. 

But  the  harpsichord  style  of  this  time  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  system  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  L^^ 
Though  the  three  voice  parts  which  support  the  fourth  « 
dwell  together  often  in  chords,  they  are  not  without 
considerable  independent  movement.  They  constitute 
the  harmonic  background,  as  it  were,  which,  though 
serving  as  background,  does  not  lack  animation  and 
character  in  itself.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  contra- 
puntal, not  a  polyphonic,  style. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  music  is  the  profuse  num- 
ber of  graces  and  embellishments.  These  rapid  little 
figures  may  be  akin  to  the  vocal  embellishments  which 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
discussed  in  theoretical  books;  but  they  seem  to  flower 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  harpsichord,  the  light  tone 
and  action  of  which  made  them  at  once  desirable  and 
possible.  They  are  but  vaguely  indicated  in  the  manu- 
scripts, and  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  what  was 
the  composer's  intention  or  his  manner  of  perform- 
ance. Doubtless  they  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  player.  At  any  rate  for  a  century  more  the  player 
took  upon  himself  the  liberty  of  ornamenting  any  com- 
poser's music  to  suit  his  own  whim.  These  agremens  * 
were  held  to  be  and  doubtless  were  of  great  importance. 
Kuhnau,  in  the  preface  to  his  Frische  Clavier  Friichte, 
speaks  of  them  as  the  sugar  to  sweeten  the  fruit,  even 
though  he  left  them  much  to  the  taste  of  players;  and 
Emanuel  Bach  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  famous  book  on 
playing  the  clavier  to  an  analysis  and  minute  explana- 
tion of  the  host  of  them  that  had  by  then  become  stereo- 
typed.   They  have  not,  however,  come  down  into  piano- 

*  So  they  were  called  in  France,  which  until  the  time  of  Beethoven    . 
set  the  model  for  harpsichord  style.    In  Germany  they  were  called  Manieren. 
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forte  music.  It  is  questionable  if  they  can  be  repro- 
duced on  the  pianoforte,  the  heavy  tone  of  which  ob- 
scures the  dehcacy  which  was  their  charm.  They  must 
ever  present  difficulty  to  the  pianist  who  attempts  to 
make  harpsichord  music  sound  again  on  the  instrument 
which  has  inherited  it. 

The  freedom  from  polyphonic  restraint,  inherited 
from  the  lute,  and  the  profusion  of  graces  which  have 
sprouted  from  the  nature  of  the  harpsichord,  mark  the 
diversion  between  music  for  the  harpsichord  and  music 
for  the  organ.  In  other  respects  they  are  still  much  the 
same;  that  is  to  say,  the  texture  of  harpsichord  music 
is  still  close — restricted  by  the  span  of  the  hand.  This 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  dependence  on  the  organ, 
but  points  rather  to  the  young  condition  of  the  art. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  full  possibilities  of  an 
instrument  will  be  revealed  to  the  first  composers  who 
write  for  it  expressly.  They  lie  hidden  along  the  way 
which  time  has  to  travel.  But  Ghambonnieres,  in 
France,  and  Froberger,  in  Germany,  opened  up  the  spe- 
cial road  for  harpsichord  music,  took  the  first  step 
which  others  had  but  to  follow. 

Neither  in  France  nor  in  Germany  did  the  next  gen- 
eration penetrate  beyond.  Le  Gallois,  a  contemporary 
of  Ghambonnieres,  has  remarked  that  of  the  great  play- 
er's pupils  only  one,  Hardelle,  was  able  to  approach  his 
master's  skill.  Among  those  who  carried  on  his  style, 
however,  must  be  mentioned  d'Anglebert,*  Le  Begue,t 
and  Louis  and  Frangois  Gouperin,  relatives  of  the  great 
Gouperin  to  come. 

In  Germany  Georg  and  Gottlieb  Muffat  stand  nearly 
alone  with  Kuhnau  in  the  progress  of  harpsichord  mu- 
sic between  Froberger  and  Sebastian  Bach.  Georg 
Muffat  spent  six  years  in  Paris  and  came  under  French 

*  D'Anglebert  published  in  1689  a  set  of  pieces,  for  the  harpsichord, 
containing  twenty  variations  on  a  melody  known  as  Folies  d'Espagne, 
later  immortalized  by   Corelli. 

t  Le  Begue   (1630-1702)   published  Pieces   de  clavecin  in  1677. 
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influence  as  Froberger  had  come,  but  his  chief  keyboard 
works  (Apparatus  Musico  Organisticus  (1690))  are 
twelve  toccatas  more  suited  to  organ  than  to  harpsi- 
chord. In  1727  his  son  Gottlieb  had  printed  in  Vienna 
Componimenti  musicali  per  il  cembalo,  which  show 
distinctly  the  French  influence.  Kuhnau  looms  up  large 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  sonatas,  which  are  in  form 
and  extent  the  biggest  works  yet  attempted  for  clavier. 
By  these  he  pointed  toward  a  great  expansion  of  the 
art;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  little  came  of  it.  In  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  the  small  forms  were  destined  to 
remain  the  most  popular  in  harpsichord  music;  and  the 
sonatas  and  concertos  of  Bach  are  immediately  influ- 
enced by  study  of  the  Italian  masters,  Corelli  and  Vi- 
valdi. 

In  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  organ  music  and  so  of  a 
part  of  harpsichord  music,  interest  in  keyboard  music 
of  any  kind  declined  after  the  death  of  Frescobaldi  in 
1644,  and  was  replaced  by  interest  in  opera  and  in  mu- 
sic for  the  violin.  Only  one  name  stands  out  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  century,  Bernardo  Pasquini,  of  whose 
work,  unhappily,  little  remains.  He  was  famous  over 
the  world  as  an  organist,  and  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
stone gives  him  the  proud  title  of  organist  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome.  Also  he  was  a  skillful  performer 
on  the  harpsichord;  but  he  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
old  polyphonic  school  than  to  the  new.  A  number  of 
works  for  one  and  for  two  harpsichords  are  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  and  these  are 
named  sonatas.  Some  are  actually  suites,  but  those  for 
two  harpsichords  have  little  trace  of  dance  music  or 
form  and  may  be  considered  as  much  sonatas  as  those 
works  which  Kuhnau  published  under  the  same  title. 
All  of  Kuhnau's  sonatas  appeared  before  1700  and  the 
date  on  the  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  is  1704. 
Pasquini  was  then  an  old  man,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  these  sonatas  were  written  some  years  earlier;  in 
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which  case  he  and  not  Kuhnau  may  claim  the  distinc- 
tion of  first  having  written  music  for  the  harpsichord 
on  the  larger  plan  of  the  violin  concerto  and  the  sonatas 
of  Corelli.* 

Two  books  of  toccatas  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti  give 
that  facile  composer  the  right  to  be  numbered  among 
the  great  pioneers  in  the  history  of  harpsichord  music. 
These  toccatas  are  in  distinct  movements,  usually  in 
the  same  key,  but  sharply  contrasted  in  content.  The 
seventh  is  a  theme  and  variations,  in  which  Scarlatti 
shows  an  appreciation  of  tonal  effects  and  an  inventive- 
ness which  are  astonishingly  in  advance  of  the  time. 
He  foreshadows  unmistakably  the  brilliant  style  of  his 
son  Domenico;  indeed,  he  accounts  in  part  for  what 
has  seemed  the  marvellous  instinct  of  Domenico.  If, 
as  is  most  natural,  Domenico  approached  the  mysteries 
of  the  harpsichord  through  his  father,  he  began  his 
career  with  advantages  denied  to  all  others  contempo- 
rary with  him,  save  those  who,  like  Grieco,  received 
that  father's  training.  Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  one  of 
the  most  greatly  endowed  of  all  musicians.  The  trend 
of  the  Italian  opera  during  the  eighteenth  century 
toward  utter  senselessness  has  been  often  laid  partly 
to  his  influence;  but  in  the  history  of  harpsichord  music 
that  influence  makes  a  brilliant  showing  in  the  work 
of  his  son,  who  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  the  technique  of  writing  not  only  for 
harpsichord  but  for  pianoforte. 

Little  of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord  music  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  heard  to-day.  It  has  in  the  main 
only  an  historical  interest.  The  student  who  looks  into 
it  will  be  amazed  at  some  of  its  beauties;  but  as  a  whole 
it  lacks  the  variety  and  emotional  strength  which  claim 
a  general  attention.  Nevertheless  it  is  owing  to  the 
labor  and  talent  of  the  composers  of  these  years  that 
the  splendid  masterpieces  of  a  succeeding  era  were  pos- 

*  See  J.  S.  Shedlocki  *The  Pianoforte  Sonata,'  London,  1895. 
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sible.  They  helped  establish  the  harmonic  foundation 
of  music;  they  molded  the  fugue,  the  prelude,  the  toc- 
cata, and  the  suite;  they  developed  a  general  keyboard 
style.  After  the  middle  of  the  century  such  men  as 
Froberger  and  Kuhnau  in  Germany,  Ghambonnieres, 
d'Anglebert,  and  Louis  and  Francois  Gouperin  in 
France,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  Italy,  finally  gave 
to  harpsichord  music  a  special  style  of  its  own,  and 
to  the  instrument  an  independent  and  brilliant  place 
among  the  solo  instruments  of  that  day.  Out  of  all  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  art  of  vocal  polyphony,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  new  opera,  the  creation  of  a  new  harmonic  sys- 
tem, the  rise  of  an  instrumental  music  independent  of 
words,  these  men  slowly  and  steadily  secured  for  the 
harpsichord  a  kingdom  peculiarly  its  own. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF   HARPSICHORD  MUSIC 

The  period  and  the  masters  of  the  'Golden  Age' — Domenico  Scarlatti ;  his 
virtuosity;  Scarlatti's  'sonatas';  Scarlatti's  technical  effects;  his  style  and 
form;  aesthetic  value  of  his  music;  his  contemporaries — Frangois  Couperin, 
le  Grand;  Couperin's  clavecin  compositions;  the  'musical  portraits';  'pro- 
gram music' — The  quality  and  style  of  his  music;  his  contemporaries, 
Daquin  and  Rameau — John  Sebastian  Bach;  Bach  as  virtuoso;  as  teacher; 
his  technical  reform;  his  style — Bach's  fugues  and  their  structure — The 
suites  of  Bach:  the  French  suites,  the  English  suites,  the  Partitas — The 
preludes,  toccatas  and  fantasies;  concertos;  the  'Goldberg  Variations' — 
Bach's  importance;  his  contemporary  Handel. 

In  round  figures  the  years  between  1700  and  1750 
are  the  Golden  Age  of  harpsichord  music.  In  that  half 
century  not  only  did  the  technique,  both  of  writing  for 
and  performing  on  the  harpsichord,  expand  to  its  utter- 
most possibilities,  but  there  was  written  for  it  music  of 
such  beauty  and  such  emotional  warmth  as  to  challenge 
the  best  efforts  of  the  modern  pianist  and  to  call  forth 
the  finest  and  deepest  qualities  of  the  modern  piano- 
forte. 

It  was  an  age  primarily  of  opera,  of  the  Italian  opera 
with  its  senseless,  threadbare  plots,  its  artificial  singers 
idolized  in  every  court,  its  incredible,  extravagant 
splendor.  The  number  of  operas  written  is  astonish- 
ing, the  wild  enthusiasm  of  their  reception  hardly  par- 
alleled elsewhere  in  the  history  of  music.  Yet  of  these 
many  works  but  an  air  or  two  has  lived  in  the  public 
ear  down  to  the  present  day;  whereas  the  harpsichord 
music  still  is  heard,  though  the  instrument  for  which  it 
was  written  has  long  since  vanished  from  our  general 
musical  life. 
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Practically  the  whole  seventeenth  century  has  been 
required  to  lay  down  a  firm  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumental  music  in  all  its  branches.  This 
being  well  done,  the  music  of  the  next  epoch  is  not  un- 
accountably surprising.  As  soon  as  principles  of  form 
had  become  established,  composers  trod,  so  to  speak, 
upon  solid  ground;  and,  sure  of  their  foothold,  were 
free  to  make  rapid  progress  in  all  directions.  In  harpsi- 
chord music  few  new  forms  appeared.  The  toccata, 
prelude,  fugue,  and  suite  offered  room  enough  for  all 
the  expansion  which  even  great  genius  might  need. 
Within  these  limits  the  growth  was  twofold:  in  the 
way  of  virtuosity  and  refinement  of  style,  and  in  the 
way  of  emotional  expression.  That  music  which  ex- 
pands at  once  in  both  directions,  or  in  which,  rather, 
the  two  growths  are  one  and  the  same,  is  truly  great 
music.  Such  we  shall  now  find  written  for  the  harpsi- 
chord. 

Each  of  the  three  men  whose  work  is  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter  is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic by  a  particular  feature.  Domenico  Scarlatti  is  first 
and  foremost  a  great  virtuoso,  Gouperin  an  artist  un- 
equalled in  a  very  special  refinement  of  style,  Sebas- 
tian Bach  the  instrument  of  profound  emotion.  In 
these  features  they  stand  sharply  differentiated  one 
from  the  other.  These  are  the  essential  marks  of  their 
genius.  None,  of  course,  can  be  comprehended  in  such 
a  simple  characterization.  Many  of  Scarlatti's  short 
pieces  have  the  warmth  of  genuine  emotion,  and  Cou- 
perin's  little  works  are  almost  invariably  the  repository 
of  tender  and  naive  sentiment.  Bach  is  perhaps  the 
supreme  master  in  music  and  should  not  be  character- 
ized at  all  except  to  remind  that  his  vast  skill  is  but 
the  tool  of  his  deeply-feeling  poetic  soul. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  great  men  speaks 
of  a  different  race.  We  may  consider  Scarlatti  first  as 
spokesman  in  harpsichord  music  of  the  Italians,  who 
at  that  time  had  made  their  mark  so  deep  upon  music 
that  even  now  it  has  not  been  effaced,  nor  is  likely  to  be. 
His  father,  Alessandro,  was  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  gifted  musician  in  Europe.  From  Naples  he  set 
the  standard  for  the  opera  of  the  world,  and  in  Naples 
his  son  Domenico  was  born  on  October  26,  1685,  a  few 
months  only  after  the  birth  of  Sebastian  Bach  in  Eisen- 
ach. Domenico  lived  with  his  father  and  under  his 
father's  guidance  until  1705,  when  he  set  forth  to  try  his 
fame.  He  lived  a  few  years  in  Venice  and  there  met 
Handel  in  1708,  with  whom  he  came  back  to  Rome. 
Here  in  Rome,  at  the  residence  of  Corelli's  patron.  Car- 
dinal Ottoboni,  took  place  the  famous  contest  on  organ 
and  harpsichord  between  him  and  Handel.  For  Handel 
he  ever  professed  a  warm  friendship  and  the  most  pro- 
found admiration. 

He  remained  for  some  years  in  Rome,  at  first  in  the 
service  of  Marie  Casimire,  queen  of  Poland,  later  as 
maestro  di  capella  at  St.  Peter's.  In  1719  came  a  jour- 
ney to  London  in  order  to  superintend  performances 
of  his  operas.  From  1721  to  1725  he  seems  to  have 
been  installed  at  the  court  of  Lisbon;  and  then,  after 
four  years  in  Naples,  he  accepted  a  position  at  the 
Spanish  court  in  Madrid.  Just  how  long  he  stayed  there 
is  not  known.  In  1754  he  was  back  again  in  Naples, 
and  in  Naples  he  died  in  1757,  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Bach. 

Scarlatti  wrote  many  operas  in  the  style  of  his  father, 
and  these  were  frequently  performed,  with  success,  in 
Italy,  England,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  During  his  years 
at  St.  Peter's  he  also  wrote  sacred  music;  but  his  fame 
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now  rests  wholly  upon  his  compositions  for  the  harpsi- 
chord and  upon  the  memory  of  the  extraordinary  skill 
with  which  he  played  them. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  briefly  upon  a  few  events  of  his 
life  to  show  how  widely  he  had  travelled  and  in  how 
many  places  his  skill  as  a  player  must  have  been  ad- 
mired. That  in  the  matter  of  virtuosity  he  was  unex- 
celled can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
famous  contest  with  Handel  he  came  off  the  loser  on 
the  organ,  and  even  his  harpsichord  playing  was 
doubted  to  excel  that  of  his  Saxon  friend.  But  these 
contests  were  a  test  of  wits  more  than  of  fingers,  a  trial 
of  extempore  skill  in  improvising  fugues  and  double 
fugues,  not  of  virtuosity  in  playing. 

Two  famous  German  musicians,  J.  J.  Quantz  and 
J.  A.  Hasse,  both  heard  him  and  both  marvelled  at  his 
skill.  Monsieur  L'Augier,  a  gifted  amateur  whom  Dr. 
Burney  visited  in  Vienna,  told  a  story  of  Scarlatti  and 
Thomas  Roseingrave,*  in  which  he  related  that  when 
Roseingrave  first  heard  Scarlatti  play,  he  was  so  as- 
tonished that  he  would  have  cut  off  his  own  fingers 
then  and  there,  had  there  been  an  instrument  at  hand 
wherewith  to  perform  the  operation;  and,  as  it  was,  he 
went  months  without  touching  the  harpsichord  again. 

Whom  he  had  to  thank  for  instruction  is  not  known. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  music  to  suggest  that  he  was 
ever  a  pupil  of  Bernardo  Pasquini,  who,  however,  v>^as 
long  held  to  have  been  his  master.  J.  S.  Shedlock,  in 
his  'History  of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,'  suggests  that  he 
learned  from  Gaetano  Greco  or  Grieco,  a  man  a  few 
years  his  senior  and  a  student  under  his  father;  but 
it  would  seem  far  more  likely  that  Domenico  profited 
immediately  from  his  father,  who,  we  may  see  from  a 

*  An  Englishman,  organist  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  from  1725 
to  1737,  when  he  became  insane.  He  died  about  1750.  He  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  both  Scarlatti s  during  a  stay  in  Italy,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  D.  Scarlatti's  operas  and  harpsichord  pieces  before  the 
British  public. 
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letter  to  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  dated  May  30,  1705,  had 
watched  over  his  son's  development  with  great  care. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alessandro  Scarlatti's 
harpsichord  toccatas,  described  in  the  previous  chapter, 
are,  in  spite  of  a  general  heaviness,  often  enlivened  by 
astonishing  devices  of  virtuosity. 

Scarlatti  wrote  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pieces  for  the  harpsichord.  The  Abbe  Santini  *  pos- 
sessed three  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Scarlatti  himself 
published  in  his  lifetime  only  one  set  of  thirty  pieces. 
These  he  called  exercises  (esercizii)  for  the  harpsi- 
chord. The  title  is  significant.  Before  1733  two  vol- 
umes. Pieces  pour  le  clavecin,  were  published  in  Paris; 
and  some  time  between  1730  and  1737  forty-two  'Suites 
of  Lessons'  were  published  in  London  under  the  super- 
vision of  Roseingrave.  More  were  printed  in  London 
in  1752.  Then  came  Czerny's  edition,  which  includes 
two  hundred  pieces;  and  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury various  selections  and  arrangements  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  von  Biilow  having  arranged 
several  pieces  in  the  order  of  suites,  Tausig  having 
elaborated  several  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
pianoforte.  A  complete  and  authoritative  edition  has 
at  last  been  prepared  by  Sig.  Alessandro  Longo  and 
has  been  printed  in  Italy  by  Ricordi  and  Company. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  many  pieces  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Except  in  a  few  cases  where 
Scarlatti,  probably  in  his  youth,  followed  the  model  of 
his  father's  toccatas,  he  keeps  quite  clear  of  the  suite 
cycle.  The  pieces  have  been  called  sonatas,  but  they 
,  are  not  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  called  the  sonata 
I  form.    This  form  (which  is  the  form  in  which  one  piece 

\  or  movement  may  be  cast  and  is  not  to  be  confused 

with  the  sequence  or  arrangement  of  movements  in  the 


*  A  learned  Roman  collector,  bom  in  1778,  died  in  1862.  Mendelssohn 
had  the  free  use  of  his  library  and  wrote  that  as  regards  old  Italian  music 
it  was  most  complete. 
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classical  sonata)  is,  as  we  shall  later  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  a  tri-partite  or  ternary  form;  where- 
as the  so-called  sonatas  of  Scarlatti  are  in  the  two-part 
or  binary  form,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  form  of 
the  separate  dance  movements  in  the  suite. 

Each  'sonata'  is,  like  the  dance  movements,  divided 
into  two  sections,  usually  of  about  equal  length,  both 
of  which  are  to  be  repeated  in  their  turn.  In  general, 
too,  the  harmonic  plan  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  underlies  the  suite  movement,  the  first 
section  modulating  from  tonic  to  dominant,  the  second 
back  from  dominant  to  tonic.  But  within  these  limits 
Scarlatti  allows  himself  great  freedom  of  modulation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  harmonic  expansion  within  the  binary 
form  which  makes  one  pause  to  give  Scarlatti  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  form 
proper. 

The  harmonic  variety  of  the  Scarlatti  sonatas  is 
closely  related  to  the  virtuosity  of  their  composer.  He 
spins  a  piece  out  of,  usually,  but  not  always,  two  or 
three  striking  figures,  by  repeating  them  over  and  over 
again  in  different  places  of  the  scale  or  in  different 
keys.  His  very  evident  fondness  for  technical  formulae 
is  thus  gratified  and  the  piece  is  saved  from  monotony 
by  its  shifting  harmonies. 

A  favorite  and  simple  shift  is  from  major  to  minor. 
This  he  employs  very  frequently.  For  example,  in  a 
sonata  in  G  major.  No.  2  of  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
collection  of  twenty  sonatas  *  measures  13,  14,  15,  and 
16,  in  D  major,  are  repeated  immediately  in  A  major. 
In  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  the  same  style  of  figure  and  rhythm 
appears  in  D  major  and  is  at  once  answered  in  D  minor. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  piece  the 

*  This  collection  is  available  to  students  in  America.  The  sonatas 
contained  in  it  are  representative  of  Scarlatti's  style,  though,  of  course,  they 
represent  but  a  small  portion  of  his  work.  The  collection  can  be  far  more 
easily  used  for  reference  than  the  cumbersome  Czerny.  Unfortunately  the 
complete  Italian  edition  is  still  rare  in  this  country. 
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process  is  duplicated  in  the  tonic  key.  In  the  following 
sonata  at  the  top  of  page  seven  occurs  another  similar 
instance.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  his  manner- 
isms. 

The  repetition  of  favorite  figures  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  change  of  key.  The  two- 
measure  phrase  beginning  in  the  fifteenth  measure  of 
the  third  sonata  is  repeated  three  times  note  for  note; 
a  few  measures  later  another  figure  is  treated  in  the 
same  fashion;  and  in  yet  a  third  place,  all  in  the  first 
section  of  this  sonata,  the  trick  is  turned  again.  Indeed, 
there  are  very  few  of  Scarlatti's  sonatas  in  which  he 
does  not  play  with  his  figures  in  this  manner. 

We  have  said  that  often  he  varies  his  key  when  thus 
repeating  himself,  and  that  such  variety  saves  from 
monotony.  But  it  must  be  added  that  even  where 
there  is  no  change  of  key  he  escapes  being  tedious  to 
the  listener.  The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  sprightly 
nature  of  the  figures  he  chooses,  and  in  the  extremely 
rapid  speed  at  which  they  are  intended  to  fly  before  our 
ears.  He  is  oftenest  a  dazzling  virtuoso  whose  music 
appeals  to  our  bump  of  wonder,  and,  when  well  played, 
leaves  us  breathless  and  excited. 

The  pieces  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  diflicult; 
and  this,  together  with  his  ever-present  reiteration  of 
special  harpsichord  figures,  may  well  incline  us  to  look 
upon  them  as  fledgling  etudes.  The  thirty  which  Scar- 
latti himself  chose  to  publish  he  called  esercizii,  or  ex- 
ercises. We  may  not  take  the  title  too  literally,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Bach's  'Well-Tempered  Clavichord' 
was  intended  for  practice,  as  were  many  of  Kuhnau's 
suites.  But  that  Scarlatti's  sonatas  are  almost  invariably 
built  up  upon  a  few  striking,  diflicult  and  oft-repeated 
figures,  makes  their  possible  use  as  technical  practice 
pieces  far  more  evident  than  it  is  in  the  'Well-Tempered 
Clavichord'  or  even  the  'Inventions'  of  Bach.  He  un- 
doubtedly offers  the  player  enormous  opportunity  to 
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exercise  his  arms  and  his  fingers  in  the  production  of 
brilHant,  astonishing  effects.         ^ 

Of  these  effects  two  will  always  be  associated  with 
his  name :  the  one  obtained  by  the  crossing  of  the  hands, 
the  other  by  the  rapid  repetition  of  one  note.  Both 
devices  will  be  found  freely  used  in  the  works  of  his 
father,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  son  invented 
them.  Yet  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he 
made  more  use  of  them  than  any  man  down  to  the 
time  of  Liszt.  The  crossing  of  the  hands  is  not  em- 
ployed to  interweave  two  qualities  of  sound,  as  it  often- 
est  is  in  music  for  the  organ  or  for  the  German  and 
French  harpsichords  which  have  two  or  more  man- 
uals that  work  independently  of  each  other.  The  Ital- 
ian harpsichords  had  but  one  bank  of  keys,  and  Scar- 
latti's crossing  of  the  hands,  if  it  be  not  intended  merely 
for  display,  succeeds  in  making  notes  wide  apart  sound 
relatively  simultaneous,  and  thus  produces  qualities 
of  resonance  which  hitherto  had  rested  silent  in  the  in- 
strument. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  device  of  repeated 
notes  was  borrowed  from  the  mandolin,  on  which,  as 
is  well  known,  a  cantahile  is  approximated  by  rapid 
repetition  of  the  notes  of  the  melody.  Scarlatti,  how- 
ever, rarely  employs  it  to  sustain  the  various  notes  of 
his  tune.  In  his  sonatas  it  is  usually,  if  not  intention- 
ally, effective  rhythmically;  as  it  is,  unfailingly,  in 
more  modern  pianoforte  music.  On  the  harpsichord, 
moreover,  as  on  the  pianoforte,  it  can  make  a  string 
twang  with  a  sort  of  barbaric  sound  that  still  has  the 
power  to  stir  us  as  shrieking  pipes  and  whistles  stirred 
our  savage  ancestors. 

Still  another  mannerism  of  his  technique  or  style 
is  the  wide  leap  of  many  of  his  figures.  A  plunge  from 
high  to  low  notes  was  much  practised  in  contemporary 
violin  music  and  was  considered  very  effective,  and 
probably  suggested  a  similar  effect  upon  the  harpsi- 
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chord.  Into  this  matter  again  Scarlatti  may  well  have 
been  initiated  by  his  father,  by  whom  it  was  not  left 
untried.  In  the  son's  sonatas  it  succeeds  in  extending 
the  range  of  sonority  of  the  harpsichord,  and  thus  points 
unmistakably  to  developments  in  the  true  pianoforte 
style. 

It  is,  in  fact,  by  this  extension  of  figures,  by  sudden 
leaps,  by  crossing  of  hands,  that  Scarlatti  frees  harp- 
sichord music  from  all  trace  of  slavery  to  the  conjunct 
style  of  organ  music;  and  he  may  therefore  be  judged 
the  founder  of  the  brilliant  free  style  which  reached 
its  extreme  development  in  the  music  of  Liszt.  Though 
we  may  not  fail  to  mention  occasionally  his  indebted- 
ness to  his  father  and  to  instrumental  music  of  his  time, 
we  cannot  deny  that  he  is  a  great  inventor,  the  creator 
of  a  new  art.  He  was  admitted  by  composers  of  his 
day  to  have  not  only  wonderful  hands,  but  a  wonder- 
ful fecundity  of  invention. 

What  guided  him  was  chiefly  instinct.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  considerable  strict  training  in  the  science  of 
counterpoint  and  composition.  He  wrote,  as  we  know, 
not  only  harpsichord  pieces,  but  operas  and  sacred 
music  as  well.  In  the  sonatas  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
neat  two-part  writing,  and  an  occasional  flash  of  skill 
in  imitations;  but  musical  science  is  almost  the  last 
thing  we  should  think  of  in  connection  with  them. 
Rules  are  not  exemplified  therein.  Burney  relates, 
through  L'Augier,  that  Scarlatti  knew  he  had  broken 
established  rules  of  composition,  but  reasoned  that 
*there  was  scarce  any  other  rule  worth  the  attention 
of  a  man  of  genius  than  that  of  not  displeasing  the  only 
sense  of  which  music  is  the^^pbject./  And,  further,  that 
he  complained  of  the  music  of  Alberti  and  other  'mod- 
ern' composers  because  it  did  not  in  execution  demand 
a  harpsichord,  but  might  be  equally  well  or  perhaps 
better  expressed  by  other  instruments.  But,  'as  Nature 
had  given  him  [Scarlatti]  ten  fingers,  and,  as  his  instru- 
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ment  had  employment  for  them  all,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  use  them.'  He  might  have  included 
his  two  arms  among  his  natural  gifts.  Certainly  the  free 
use  he  made  of  them  in  most  of  his  sonatas  marks  a 
new  and  extraordinary  advance  in  the  history  of  key- 
board music. 

In  the  matter  of  form  Scarlatti  is  not  so  strikingly 
an  innovator  as  he  is  in  that  of  style.  He  is  in  the  main 
content  to  cast  his  pieces  in  the  binary  mold  common 
to  most  short  instrumental  pieces  of  his  day.  Yet,  as 
has  already  been  suggested,  the  harmonic  freedom 
which  he  enjoys  within  these  relatively  narrow  limits 
is  significant  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  form; 
and  even  more  significant  is  his  distribution  of  musical 
material  within  them. 

The  binary  form,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  suites  of 
Froberger  and  even  in  those  of  J.  S.  Bach,  is  essentially 
a  harmonic  structure.  The  balance  and  contrast  which 
is  the  effect  of  any  serviceable  shape  of  music  is  here 
one  of  harmony,  principally  of  tonic  and  dominant  and 
dominant  and  tonic,  with  only  a  few  measures  of  modu- 
lation for  variety.  There  is,  in  addition,  some  contrast 
between  that  musical  material  which  is  presented  first 
in  the  tonic  key  and  that  which  appears  later  in  the 
dominant.  But,  while  we  may  speak  of  these  materials 
as  first  and  second  themes  or  subjects,  their  individu- 
ality is  hardly  distinct  and  is,  in  effect,  obliterated  by 
the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  style  in  which  these 
short  pieces  are  conventionally  written.  The  composer 
makes  no  attempt  to  set  them  off  clearly,  one  against 
the  other.  The  entrance  into  the  dominant  key  is  al- 
most never  devised  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  the 
listener  for  a  new  musical  thought,  quite  separate  and 
different  from  that  which  he  has  already  heard.  The 
transitional  passage  from  tonic  to  dominant  emerges 
from  the  one  and  merges  into  the  other,  without  break 
or  distinctions. 
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In  the  matter  of  setting  his  themes  in  their  frame, 
Scarlatti  hardly  differs  from  his  contemporaries.  His 
style,  though  free  and  varied,  is  in  constant  motion. 
But  his  genius  was  especially  fertile  in  clean-cut  figures; 
and  when,  as  he  often  does,  he  combines  two  or  three 
distinct  types  of  these  in  one  short  piece,  the  music  is 
full  of  thematic  variety  and  sparkles  with  an  anima- 
tion which  at  times  is  almost  dramatic. 

Scarlatti  is,  indeed,  hovering  close  to  the  sonata  form 
in  a  great  many  of  his  pieces,  and  in  one  actually  strikes 
it.*  We  shall,  however,  postpone  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  Scarlatti's  pieces  in  relation  to  the  sonata 
form  to  the  next  chapter.  The  distribution  of  his  mu- 
sical material  is  quite  whimsical  and  irregular,  always 
more  instinctive  than  experimental.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
quality  of  this  material  that  he  stands  apart  from  his 
contemporaries,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  free  and 
brilliant  pianoforte  style. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  of  the  aesthetic  worth 
of  his  music.  During  the  years  of  his  most  vigorous 
manhood  he  was  almost  invariably  a  virtuoso.  Sheer 
delight  in  tonal  effects  rather  than  more  sober  need  of 
self-expression  stimulated  him.  The  prevalence  of 
trumpet  figures  such  as  those  which  constitute  the  open- 
ing phrases  of  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  sonatas  in 
the  Breitkopf  and  Hart  el  edition  already  referred  to, 
suggests  that  he  took  a  good  deal  of  material  ready- 
made  from  the  operas  of  the  day.  Burney  says  there 
are  many  passages  in  which  he  imitated  the  melody  of 
tunes  sung  by  carriers,  muleteers,  and  common  people. 
But  what  he  added  to  these  was  his  own.  A  number 
of  pieces  are  conspicuous  by  especially  free  modula- 

*  J.  S.  Shedlock  writes  in  *The  Pianoforte  Sonata' :  'The  return  to  the 
opening  theme  in  the  second  section,  which  divides  binary  from  sonata 
form,  is,  in  Scarlatti,  non-existent.'  Out  of  some  two  hundred  sonatas 
which  I  have  examined,  I  have  found  but  one  to  disprove  the  statement. 
This  one  exception.  No.  11  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition  of  twenty, 
is  so  perfectly  in  sonata  form  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  Scarlatti  did  not 
employ  the  form  oftener.     [Editor.] 
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tion  and  expansion  of  form;  and  in  these,  technical 
effects  are  not  predominant,  but  rather  a  more  serious 
interest  in  composition.  It  has  therefore  been  sug- 
gested that  these  pieces  are  the  work  of  later  years.* 
Though  it  is  said  that  while  in  Spain  he  grew  too  fat  to 
cross  his  hands  at  the  harpsichord  as  was  his  wont  in 
his  youth,  this  physical  restriction  is  not  alone  responsi- 
ble for  the  mellowness  and  warmth  of  such  pieces  as 
the  so-called  Pastoral  in  D  minor,  familiar  to  audiences 
in  Tausig's  elaborated  transcription.  A  great  number 
of  his  pieces  are  rich  in  pure  musical  beauty;  and  the 
freshness  which  exhales  from  all  true  musical  utter- 
ance is  and  probably  always  will  be  theirs. 

None  of  his  contemporaries  in  Italy  approached  him 
in  the  peculiar  skill  which  has  made  him  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  Francesco  Durante 
(1684-1755)  and  Nicolo  Porpora  (1686-1767),  the  great 
singing  master,  both  wrote  pieces  for  the  harpsichord; 
the  one,  'sonatas'  in  several  movements,  the  other 
fugues;  but  their  music  lacks  charm  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  at  all  influential  in  the  development  of 
the  art  of  writing  for  keyboard  instruments.  Domenico 
Alberti  and  P.  D.  Paradies  will  be  considered  in  the 
following  chapter. 

II 

The  art  of  Couperin  is  flawless,  the  charm  of  his  mu- 
sic not  to  be  described.  It  has  that  quality  of  perfection 
with  which  Nature  marks  her  smallest  flowers.  It  is 
the  miniature  counterpart  in  music  of  a  perfected  sys- 
tem of  living,  of  the  court  life  of  France  under  Louis 
XIV. 

Scarlatti  was  a  rover.  He  tried  his  fortune  in  Italy, 
in  England,  in  Portugal  and  Spain.    He  won  it  by  the 

*  See  articles  by  Edward  J.  Dent  in  Monthly  Musical  Record  for  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1906. 
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exhibition  of  his  extraordinary  and  startling  powers. 
He  was  on  the  alert  to  startle,  his  tribute  the  bravas 
and  mad  applause  of  his  excited  hearers.  He  was  the 
virtuoso  in  an  old  sense  of  the  word,  the  man  with  his 
powers  consciously  developed  to  the  uttermost.  Bach, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  an  introspective,  mighty  man, 
immeasurably  greater  than  his  surroundings,  fathom- 
less, personal,  suggestive.  Between  them  stands  Cou- 
perin,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  intimate 
service  of  the  most  brilliant  court  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  delicate  in  health,  perfect  in  etiquette,  wise  and 
tender. 

Of  his  life  little  need  be  said.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
on  November  10,  1668,  the  son  of  Charles  Couperin, 
himself  a  musician  and  brother  to  Louis  and  Francois 
Couperin,  disciples  of  the  great  Chambonnieres.  The 
father  died  about  a  year  after  his  son  was  born,  and  the 
musical  education  of  the  young  Francois  seems  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  his  uncle,  Francois,  and  later  by 
Jacques  Thomelin,  organist  in  the  king's  private  chapel 
in  Versailles.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  his  youth, 
and,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  for  many  years 
organist  at  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris,  as  his 
uncle  and  even  his  grandfather  had  been  before  him, 
the  time  at  which  he  took  up  his  duties  there  has  not 
been  exactly  determined.  There  is  on  record,  however, 
the  account  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December,  1693,  at  Versailles,  at  which  Louis  XIV 
heard  Couperin  play  and  chose  him  from  other  com- 
petitors to  succeed  Thomelin  as  his  private  organist. 
Thenceforth  he  passed  his  life  in  service  of  the  king 
and  later  of  the  regent.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1733,  after 
several  years  of  ill  health. 

The  great  Francois  was,  no  doubt,  an  unusually  skill- 
ful organist,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  work  for  the 
clavecin,  the  French  harpsichord,  and  his  book  of  in- 
struction for  that  instrument.    His  duties  at  court  were 
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various.  He  says  himself  that  for  twenty  years  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  with  the  king,  and  to  teach,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  six  princes  or  princesses  of  the  royal 
house. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Concerts  royaux  he  informs  us 
that  chamber  concerts  were  given  in  the  king's  presence 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  Versailles,  and  that  he  was 
commanded  to  write  music  for  them  and  that  he  him- 
self played  the  clavecin  at  them.  His  book  on  the  art 
of  playing  the  clavecin,  written  in  1716,  was  dedicated 
to  the  king.  By  all  accounts  he  was  a  beloved  and 
highly  prized  teacher  and  performer.  And  neither  his 
pupils  nor  his  fame  were  confined  solely  to  the  court. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  public  favorite  and 
that  he  published  his  pieces  for  the  clavecin  to  satisfy 
a  general  demand.  Also  in  a  measure  to  safeguard  his 
music.  For  at  that  time  instrumental  pieces  were  not 
often  published,  but  were  circulated  in  manuscript 
copies  in  which  gross  errors  grew  rapidly  as  weeds; 
and  which,  moreover,  were  common  booty  to  piratical 
publishers,  especially  in  the  Netherlands.  So  Couperin 
took  minute  care  in  preparing  his  music  for  his  public. 
Each  set  of  pieces  was  furnished  with  a  long  preface, 
nothing  in  the  engraving  was  left  to  chance,  the  books 
were  beautifully  bound  so  that  all  might  be  in  keeping 
with  the  dainty  and  exquisite  art  of  the  music  itself. 
Since  his  day  his  pieces  were  never  published  again 
until  Madame  Farrenc  included  the  four  great  sets  in 
her  famous  Tresor  des  Pianistes  (1861-72).  This  edi- 
tion was,  according  to  Chrysander,*  very  carelessly  pre- 
pared and  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  Chrysander  planned 
a  new,  accurate  and  complete  edition,  to  be  edited  by 
Brahms,  of  which  unhappily  only  one  volume,  con- 
taining Couperin's  first  two  books,  ever  came  to  print. 

*  See  Chrysander's  articles  prefatory  to  his  own  edition    (Denkmaler) , 
edited  by  Brahms,  in  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  for  February,  1889,  et  seq, 
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The  original  editions  being  now  rare  and  priceless,  and 
hardly  serviceable  to  the  average  student  on  account 
of  the  confusing  obsolete  clef  signs,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  Chrysander's  plan  will  be  carried  out 
and  the  almost  forgotten  treasures  of  Couperin's  clave-, 
cin  music  be  revealed  in  their  great  beauty  to  the  lover 
of  music. 

Couperin  published  in  all  five  books  of  pieces  de 
clavecin.  Of  these  the  first  appeared  early  in  the  cen- 
tury and  is  not  commonly  reckoned  among  his  best 
works.  The  other  four  sets  appeared  respectively  in 
1713,  1716,  1722,  and  1730. 

Each  book  contains  several  sets  of  pieces  grouped 
together  in  ordres,  according  to  key.*  The  canon  of  the 
suite  is  wholly  disregarded  and  there  is  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  it.  The  first  ordre,  it  is  true,  has  as  the  first 
six  pieces  an  allemande,  two  courantes,  a  sarabande,  a 
gavotte,  and  a  gigue;  but  there  are  twelve  pieces  in  ad- 
dition, of  which  only  three  are  named  dances.  The 
second  ordre,  too,  has  an  allemande,  two  courantes,  and 
a  sarabande  at  the  beginning;  but  there  follow  eighteen* 
more  pieces  of  which  only  four  are  strictly  dances.  The 
fourth  ordre  is  without  true  dance  forms;  so  are  the 
sixth,  the  seventh,  the  tenth,  and  others.  Even  the  or- 
thodox dances  are  given  secondary  titles,  or  the  dance 
name  is  itself  secondary.  In  fact,  not  only  by  including 
within  one  ordre  many  more  pieces  than  ever  found 
place  within  the  suite,  but  by  the  very  character  of  the 
pieces  themselves,  Couperin  is  dissociated  from  the 
suite  writers. 

He  wrote  in  the  preface  to  his  first  book  of  pieces,t 
that  in  composing  he  always  had  a  particular  subject 
before  his  eyes.    This  accounts  for  the  titles  afiixed  to 

*  The  pieces  in  one  ordre  may  be  in  major  or  minor.  The  first  ordre 
is  in  G,  that  is  the  pieces  in  it  are  either  in  G  minor  or  G  major.  The 
second  is  in  D,  minor  and  major,  the  third  in  C,  etc. 

t  That  which  appeared  in  1713.  The  earlier  set  is  not  commonly  reck- 
oned among  his  publications. 
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most  of  his  pieces.  We  have  already  referred  to  'battle' 
pieces  of  earlier  composers,  and  to  Kuhnau's  narra- 
tives in  music.  Couperin's  music  is  not  of  the  same 
sort.  The  majority  of  his  titled  pieces  are  pure  music, 
admirable  and  charming  in  themselves.  They  are  sel- 
dom copies.  They  make  their  appeal,  or  they  are  in- 
telligible, not  by  what  they  delineate,  but  by  what  they 
express  or  suggest.  The  piece  as  a  whole  gives  an  im- 
pression, not  the  special  figures  or  traits  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  many  types.  Take  what 
have  been  often  called  the  portraits  of  court  ladies. 
In  these  we  cannot  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination 
find  likenesses.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  try.  As  ladies 
may  differ  in  temperament  from  each  other,  so  do  these 
little  pieces  differ.  There  is  the  allemande  UAuguste, 
which  is  a  dignified,  somewhat  austere  dance  piece  in 
G  minor;  another.  La  Laborieuse,  in  a  complicated  con- 
trapuntal style  unusual  with  him.  There  are  three 
sarabandes  called  La  Majestueuse,  La  Prude,  and  La 
Lugubre,  impressive,  meagre,  and  profound  in  turn. 
These  pieces  are  hardly  personal,  nor  have  they  pe- 
culiar characteristics  apart  from  the  spirit  which  is 
clear  in  each  of  them. 

Another  type  of  portrait  fits  its  title  a  little  more 
tangibly.  There  is  La  Mylordine,  in  the  style  of  an  Eng- 
lish jig;  La  Diane,  which  is  built  up  on  the  fanfare 
figure  always  associated  with  the  hunt;  La  Diligente, 
full  of  bustling  finger  work.  Les  Nonnettes  are  blonde 
and  dark,  the  blondes,  oddly  enough,  in  minor,  the 
dark  in  major. 

Many  others  are  so  purely  music,  delicate  and  tender, 
that  the  titles  seem  more  to  be  a  gallant  tribute  to  so 
and  so,  rather  than  the  names  of  prototypes  in  the  flesh. 
La  Manon,  La  Babet,  La  fleurie,  ou  la  tendre  Nanette, 
UEnchanteresse,  La  tendre  Fanchon,  and  many  others 
are  in  no  way  program  music;  nor  can  they  ever  be 
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interpreted  as  such,  since  no  man  can  say  what  charm- 
ing girl,  two  centuries  dead,  may  have  suggested  their 
illusive  features. 

It  is  these  'portraits'  particularly  which  are  Cou- 
perin's  own  new  contribution  to  the  art  of  music.  So 
individual  is  the  musical  life  in  each  one,  so  special  and 
complete  its  character,  so  full  of  sentiment  and  poetry, 
that,  small  as  it  is,  it  may  stand  alone  as  a  perfect  and 
enduring  work  of  art.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
suite  or  with  any  of  the  cyclic  forms.  Here  are  the  first 
flowers  from  that  branch  of  music  from  which  later 
were  to  grow  the  nocturnes  of  Field,  the  Moments  mu- 
sicals of  Schubert,  the  preludes  of  Chopin. 

Between  these  and  the  few  pieces  which  are  frankly 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  a  program  are  a  great 
number  of  others  lightly  suggestive  of  their  titles. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  in  general  character.  Les  ven- 
dangeuses  and  Les  moissoneurs  do  not  seem  so  par- 
ticularly related  to  wine-gathering  or  harvesting  that 
the  titles  might  not  be  interchanged;  but  both  have 
something  of  a  peasant  character.  In  Les  aheilles  and 
in  Le  m.oucheron  the  characterization  is  finer.  The 
pleasant  humming  of  the  bees  is  reproduced  in  one,  the 
monotonous  whirring  of  the  gnat  in  the  other.  Les 
hergeries  is  simply  pastoral,  Les  m^atelots  Provencales 
is  a  lively  march,  followed  by  a  horn-pipe.  Les  papil- 
lons  is  not  unlike  the  little  piece  so  named  in  the  Schu- 
mann Carnavaly  though  here  it  means  but  butterflies. 
There  are  some  imitative  pieces  which  are  in  them- 
selves charming  music,  such  as  Les  petits  moulins  d 
vent,  Le  reveille-matin,  Le  carillon  de  Cythere,  and 
Les  ondeSy  with  its  undulating  figures  and  fluid  orna- 
mentation. 

Finally  the  program  music  is  in  various  degrees  pro- 
grammistic.  A  little  group  of  pieces  called  Les 
Pelerines  (Pilgrims)  begins  with  a  march,  to  be  played 
gaily.    Then  comes  a  little  movement  to  represent  the 
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spirit  of  alms-giving,  in  a  minor  key,  to  be  played  ten- 
derly; and  this  is  followed  by  a  cheerful  little  movement 
of  thanks,  to  which  is  added  a  lively  coda.  The  whole 
is  rather  an  expression  of  moods  than  a  picture  of 
actions.  Les  petits  ages  is  in  some  respects  more  lit- 
eral. The  first  movement,  La  muse  naissante,  is  written 
in  a  syncopated  style,  the  right  hand  always  following 
the  left,  which  may  well  express  weakness  and  hesita- 
tion. Uadolescente,  the  third  movement,  is  a  lively 
rondo  in  vigorous  gavotte  rhythm. 

Two  sets  are  entirely  program  music.  One  of  these, 
Les  BacchanaleSy  has  a  march  {pesament,  sans  lenteur) 
of  the  gray-clad  ones;  then  three  movements  expressive 
of  the  delights  of  wine,  the  tenderness  to  which  it 
warms  and  the  madness  to  which  it  enflames.  The 
music  is  not  of  itself  interesting.  More  remarkable, 
though  devoid  of  musical  worth  save  a  good  bit  of  the 
comical,  is  Les  fastes  de  la  grande  et  ancienne  Mxnx- 
strxndxsx.  These  records  or  tales  are  divided  into  five 
acts,  which  represent  the  notables  and  judges  of  the 
kingdom,  the  eld  men  and  the  beggars  (over  a  drone 
bass),  the  jugglers,  tumblers  and  mountebanks,  with 
their  bears  and  monkeys,  the  cripples  (those  with  one 
arm  or  leg  played  by  the  right  hand,  those  who  limp 
played  by  the  left),  and,  finally,  the  confusion  and 
flight  of  all,  brought  about  by  the  drunkards  and  the 
bears  and  monkeys. 

Ill 

The  last  of  these  compositions  are  in  no  way  repre- 
sentative of  Gouperin  the  artist.  They  might  have  been 
written  by  any  one  who  had  a  love  for  nonsense,  and 
they  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  quality 
of  Gouperin's  contribution  to  music  must  be  tested  in 
such  pieces  as  Le  bavolet-flottant.  La  fleurie,  Les  mois- 
soneurs,  Le  carillon  de  Cytherey  and  La  luguhre.    His 
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harmony  is  delicate,  suggesting  that  of  Mozart  and 
even  Chopin,  to  whom  he  is  in  many  ways  akin.  He 
does  not,  like  Scarlatti,  wander  far  in  the  harmonic 
field;  but  in  a  relatively  small  compass  glides  about 
by  semi-tones.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
tonic  and  dominant,  such  as  will  always  be  associated 
with  a  certain  clear-cut  style  of  French  dance  music; 
but  the  grace  of  his  melody  and  his  style  is  too  subtle 
to  permit  monotony.  The  harmonies  of  the  sarabande 
La  lugubre  are  profound. 

In  form  he  is  precise.  His  use  of  the  rondo  deserves 
special  attention.  In  this  form  he  cast  many  of  his 
loveliest  pieces,  and  it  is  one  which  never  found  a  place 
in  the  suite.  It  is  very  simple,  yet  in  his  hands  full  of 
charm.  The  groundwork  of  one  main  theme  recurring 
regularly  after  several  episodes  or  contrasting  themes 
was  analyzed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Couperin  called 
his  episodes  couplets,  and  his  rondos  are  usually  com- 
posed of  the  principal  theme  and  three  couplets.  He 
does  not  invariably  repeat  the  whole  theme  after  each 
couplet,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Les  bergeries,  only  a  char- 
acteristic phrase  of  it.  The  couplets  are  generally 
closely  related  to  the  main  theme,  from  which  they 
differ  not  in  nature,  but  chiefly  in  ornamentation  and 
harmony.  Much  of  the  charm  of  his  music  is  due  to  the 
neat  proportions  of  this  hitherto  neglected  form.  It 
was  native  to  him  as  a  son  of  France,  where,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  singers  of  Provence,  the  song  in  stan- 
zas with  its  dancing  refrain  had  been  beloved  of  the 
people.  Through  him  it  found  a  place  in  the  great 
instrumental  music  of  the  world. 

Couperin's  style  is  too  delicate  to  be  caught  in  words. 
To  call  it  the  style  galant  merely  catalogues  it  as  a  free 
style,  highly  adorned  with  agremens.  The  freedom  is 
of  course  the  freedom  from  all  trace  of  polyphony  in 
the  old  sense,  of  strict  leading  of  voices  from  beginning 
to  end.     Couperin  adds  notes  to  his  harmonic  back- 
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ground  when  and  where  he  will;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  a  piece  is  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  parts, 
because  it  is  in  no  fixed  number  of  parts  at  all. 

The  countless  agremens  are  more  than  an  external 
feature  of  his  music,  and  of  other  music  of  his  time. 
The  analogies  which  have  often  been  drawn  between 
them  and  the  formal  superficialities  of  court  life  under 
the  great  Louis  are  in  the  main  false.  Both  Couperin 
and  Emanuel  Bach,  a  man  of  perhaps  less  sensitive, 
certainly  of  less  elegant,  taste,  regarded  them  as  of 
vital  importance.  Even  the  learned  Kuhnau,  who  can 
hardly  be  called  a  stylist  at  all,  considered  them  the 
sugar  of  his  fruit.  It  would  seem  as  if  only  by  means 
of  these  flourishes  harpsichord  music  could  take  on 
some  grace  of  line  and  warmth  of  color.  Whatever 
subtlety  of  expression  the  dry-toned  instrument  was 
capable  of  found  life  only  in  the  agremens.  We  can- 
not judge  of  the  need  of  them  nor  of  their  peculiar 
beauties  by  the  sound  of  them  on  the  modern  piano- 
forte, even  under  the  lightest  fingers.  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  any  but  a  few  of  them  should  be 
retained  in  the  performance  of  Couperin's  works,  now 
that  the  instrument,  the  short-comings  of  which  they 
were  intended  to  supplement,  has  been  banished  in 
general  from  the  concert  stage. 

This  is  not  only  because  the  peculiarities  of  the  piano- 
forte call  for  a  different  kind  of  ornamentation,  but 
also  because  the  playing  of  harpsichord  flourishes  is 
practically  a  lost  art.  Couperin  and  Emanuel  Bach 
left  minute  directions  and  explanations  in  regard  to 
them;  but  in  their  treatises  we  have  only  the  letter  of 
the  law,  not  the  spirit  which  inspired  it.  Even  in  their 
day,  in  spite  of  all  laws,  the  agremens  were  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  the  player;  and  they  remained  so 
down  to  the  time  of  Chopin. 

Neither  the  freedom  from  polyphonic  strictness  nor 
the  profusion  of  ornaments  are  the  special  peculiarities 
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of  Couperin's  style.  They  were  more  or  less  common 
to  a  great  deal  of  the  harpsichord  music  of  his  day. 
But  he  had  a  way,  all  his  own  at  that  time,  of  accom- 
panying his  melodies  with  a  sort  of  singing  bass  or  a 
melodious  inner  voice  that  moved  with  the  melody  in 
thirds  or  sixths,  or  in  smooth  contrary  motion.  This 
may  be  studied  in  such  pieces  as  La  fleurie,  Le  bavolet- 
flottant,  Les  moissoneurs,  Les  abeilles,  and  many  others. 
It  has  little  to  do  with  polyphony.  The  accompanying 
voices  are  only  suggested.  They  never  claim  attention 
by  their  own  movement.  They  seem  a  sort  of  spirit 
or  tinted  shadow  of  the  melody,  hardly  more  than  whis- 
pering. 

This  accounts  in  part  for  what  we  may  call  the  tender- 
ness of  Couperin's  music,  a  quality  which  makes  itself 
felt  no  matter  how  elusive  it  may  be.  He  marked  most 
of  his  pieces  to  be  played  with  a  special  expressiveness, 
and  frequently  used  the  word  tendrement.  This,  he 
admitted  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  was  likely  to  surprise 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  clavecin. 
He  knew  that  the  'clavecin  was  perfect  as  regards  scope 
and  brilliance,  but  that  one  could  not  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  tone  on  it.'  His  thanks  would  be  forthcoming 
to  one  who  through  taste  and  skill  would  be  able  to 
improve  its  expression  in  this  respect.  He  was  not 
above  all  else  a  virtuoso.  *Tayme  beaucoup  mieux  ce 
qui  me  louche  que  ce  qui  me  surprend/  he  wrote  in 
1713.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  desired  the  greatest 
refinement  of  touch  and  shading  in  the  expression  of 
his  music,  and  that  he  suffered  under  the  limitations 
of  the  instrument  for  which  he  wrote.  For  the  texture 
of  his  music  is  soft  and  delicate,  its  loveliness  has  a 
secret  quality,  hardly  more  than  suggested  by  the  shad- 
owy inner  voices.  We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of 
Chopin,  in  whose  music  alone  the  spirits  of  music  whis- 
pered again  so  softly  together. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Couperin,  Marchand, 
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Claude  Daquin  (1694-1772),  and  J.  P.  Rameau  (1683- 
1764)  are  best  known,  at  least  by  name,  to-day.  Mar- 
chand  is  remembered  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  episode 
with  Bach  in  Dresden.  Daquin  enjoyed  a  brilliant  rep- 
utation as  an  organist  in  his  day.  One  of  his  pieces  for 
clavecin — 'The  Cuckoo' — is  still  heard  to-day.  J.  B. 
Weckerlin  quoted  an  amusing  bird-story  *  about  Da- 
quin, the  burden  of  which  is  that  one  Christmas  eve 
Daquin  imitated  the  song  of  a  nightingale  so  perfectly 
on  the  organ  in  church  that  the  treasurer  of  the  parish 
dispatched  beadles  throughout  the  edifice  in  search 
of  a  live  songster. 

Rameau  is  a  greater  figure  in  the  general  history 
of  music  than  Couperin  himself;  yet,  though  his  harpsi- 
chord pieces  are,  perhaps  therefore,  better  known  than 
those  of  the  somewhat  earlier  man,  they  lack  the  most 
unusual  charm  and  perfection  of  Couperin's.  There 
are  fifty-three  of  these  in  all.  Ten  were  published  in 
1706,  of  which  a  gavotte  in  rondo  form  in  A  minor  is 
best  known.  A  second  set  of  twenty-one  pieces  ap- 
peared in  1724,  containing  the  still  famous  Rappel  des 
oiseauXy  the  Tambourin,  Les  niais  de  Sologne,  La  poule, 
the  Gavotte  with  variations,  in  A  minor,  and  many 
others.  Sixteen  more  followed,  written  between  1727 
and  1731.  In  1747  a  single  piece — La  Dauphine — ^was 
published.  Besides  these,  all  written  originally  for 
harpsichord,  he  published  five  arrangements  of  his 
Pieces  de  concert,  written  in  the  first  place  for  a  group 
of  three  or  more  instruments. 

Rameau's  style  is  less  delicate  than  Couperin's.  It 
is  not  only  that  there  are  fewer  agremens.  The  work- 
manship is  more  vigorous,  more  dramatic;  the  music 
itself  less  intimate.  The  first  gavotte  in  A  minor,  the 
doubles  in  the  Rigaudon  and  in  Les  niais  de  Sologne, 
the  variations  in  the  second  gavotte  in  A  minor,  and 
La  Dauphine,  all  speak  of  a  technical  enlargement.   Yet 

*  Musiciana,  Paris,  1877. 
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a  certain  fineness  is  lacking.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he 
showed  hardly  more  allegiance  to  the  canon  of  the 
suite  than  Couperin  had  shown;  and  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  titles  such  as  Les  tendres  plaintes,  Les  sou- 
pirs,  Uentretien  des  muses,  and  there  are  also  many 
portraits:  La  joy  ease.  La  triomphante,  UEgyptienne, 
Uagacante,  and  others. 

In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  works  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
there  is  the  following  quotation  from  Amadee  Me- 
reaux's  Les  clavecinistes  de  1637-1790,  which  summa- 
rizes his  position  in  the  history  of  harpsichord  music. 
*If  there  is  lacking  in  his  melodies  the  smoothness  of 
Couperin,  the  distinction,  the  delicacy,  the  purity  of 
style  which  give  to  the  music  of  that  clavecin  composer 
to  Louis  XIV  its  so  precious  quality  of  charm,  Rameau 
has  at  least  a  boldness  of  spirit,  an  animation,  a  power 
of  harmony  and  a  richness  of  modulation.  The  reflec- 
tion of  his  operatic  style,  lively,  expressive,  always  pre- 
cise and  strongly  rhythmical,  is  to  be  found  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  In  treatment  of  the  keyboard  Ra- 
meau went  far  ahead  of  his  predecessors.  His  technical 
forms,  his  instrumental  designs,  his  variety  and  bril- 
liance in  executive  resources,  and  his  new  runs  and 
figures  are  all  conquests  which  he  won  to  the  domain  of 
the  harpsichord.'  Rameau  is  primarily  a  dramatic  com- 
poser. It  may  be  added  that  several  of  his  harpsichord 
pieces  later  found  a  place  in  his  operas,  usually  as  ballet 
music. 

IV 

A  glance  over  the  many  pieces  of  Scarlatti  and  Cou- 
perin discovers  a  vast  field  of  unfamiliar  music.  If  one 
looks  deep  enough  to  perceive  the  charm,  the  beauty, 
the  perfection  of  these  forgotten  masterpieces,  one  can- 
not but  wonder  what  more  than  a  trick  of  time  has 
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condemned  them  to  oblivion.  For  no  astonished  en- 
thusiasm of  student  or  amateur  whose  eye  can  hear, 
renders  back  glory  to  music  that  lies  year  after  year 
silent  on  dusty  shelves.  The  general  ear  has  not  heard 
it.  The  general  eye  cannot  hear  it  as  it  can  scan  the 
ancient  picture,  the  drama,  the  poetry  of  a  time  a  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  years  ago.  Music  that  is  silent  is 
music  quite  forgotten  if  not  dead. 

And,  what  is  more,  the  few  pieces  of  Couperin  which 
are  still  heard  seem  almost  to  live  on  sufferance,  as  if 
the  life  they  have  were  not  of  their  own,  but  lent  them 
by  the  listener  disposed  to  imagine  a  courtier's  life 
long  ago  washed  out  in  blood.  'Sweet  and  delicate,' 
one  hears  of  the  music  of  Couperin,  as  one  hears  of 
some  bit  of  old  lace  or  old  brocade,  that  has  lain  long 
in  a  chest  of  lavender.  Yet  the  music  of  Couperin 
is  far  more  than  a  matter  of  fashion.  It  is  by  all  tokens 
great  art.  The  lack  is  in  the  race  of  musicians  and 
of  men  who  have  lost  the  art  of  playing  it  and  the 
simplicity  of  attentive  listening. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  music  of  Sebastian  Bach 
suffers  from  the  same  lack.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spirit  of  his  music  is  perennial  and  it  holds  a  rank  in 
the  modern  ear  far  above  that  held  by  any  other  harp- 
sichord music.  Apart  from  indefinable  reasons  of  aes- 
thetic worth  there  are  other  reasons  why  Bach's  music, 
at  any  rate  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  still  with  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  its  texture  is  solid. 
Instead  of  being  crushed,  as  Couperin's  music  is,  by  the 
heavy,  rich  tone  of  the  modern  pianoforte,  it  seems 
to  grow  stronger  by  speaking  through  the  stronger  in- 
strument. Bach's  style  is  nearly  always  an  organ  style, 
whether  he  is  writing  for  clavichord,  for  chorus,  for 
bands  or  strings.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  certain  mys- 
tical, intimate  sentiment  which  is  innate  in  most  of  his 
clavichord  music  cannot  find  expression  through  the 
heavy  strings  of  the  pianoforte.    This  may  be  far  dearer 
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than  the  added  depth  and  richness  which  the  piano- 
forte has,  as  it  were,  hauled  up  from  the  great  reser- 
voirs of  music  he  has  left  us.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  high-tensioned  heavy  strings  on  their 
gaunt  frame  of  cast  iron  need  not  call  in  vain  on  the 
music  of  Bach  to  set  the  heart  of  them  vibrating. 

In  the  second  place,  the  two-  and  three-part  'Inven- 
tions,' and  the  preludes  and  fugues  in  the  'Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord'  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  as 
Bach  himself  hoped,  the  very  best  of  teaching  or  prac- 
tice pieces.  It  is  not  that  your  conventional  Mr.  Dry- 
as-dust  teacher  has  power  to  inflict  Bach  upon  every 
tender,  rebellious  generation.  It  is  rather  that  the 
pieces  themselves  cannot  be  excelled  as  exercises,  not 
only  for  the  fingers  but  for  the  brain.  One  need  not 
delve  here  into  the  matter  of  their  musical  beauty,  but 
one  must  pause  in  amazement  before  their  sturdiness, 
which  can  stand  up,  still  resilient,  under  the  ceaseless 
hammering  of  ten  million  sets  of  fingers.  Clementi  and 
Czerny  are  being  pounded  into  insensibility;  Cramer, 
despite  the  recommendations  of  Beethoven,  is  breath- 
ing his  last;  Moscheles,  Dohler,  Kalkbrenner,  and  a 
host  of  others  are  laid  to  rest.  But  here  comes  Bach 
bobbing  up  in  our  midst  seeming  to  say:  'Hit  me! 
Hit  me  as  hard  as  you  like  and  still  I'll  sing.  And  when 
you  know  me  as  well  as  I  know  you,  you'll  know  how 
to  play  the  piano.'  So  Bach  has  been,  is,  and  will  be 
introduced  to  young  people.  He  inspires  love,  or  hate, 
or  fear — a  triple  claim  to  remembrance. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  an  intellectual  complexity 
in  his  music  which,  as  a  triumph  of  human  skill  over 
the  masses  of  sound,  deserves  and  has  won  an  altar 
with  perpetual  flame.  And  the  marvel  is  that  this  skill 
is  rarely  used  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of 
expressing  very  genuine  and  frank  emotion.  Here  we 
come  upon  perhaps  the  great  reason  of  Bach's  immor- 
tality— the  warmth  of  his  music.    It  is  ahnost  uniquely 
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personal  and  subjective.  In  it  he  poured  forth  his 
whole  soul  with  a  lack  of  self -consciousness  and  a  com- 
plete concentration.  His  was  a  powerful  soul,  always 
afire  with  enthusiasm;  and  his  emotion  seems  to  have 
clarified  and  crystallized  his  music  as  heat  and  pressure 
have  made  diamonds  out  of  carbon. 

Bach  was  a  lovable  man,  but  a  stern  and  somewhat 
bellicose  one  as  well.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  respect 
social  rank  quite  in  the  manner  of  his  day,  as  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Brandenburg  concertos  plainly  shows; 
but  the  records  of  his  various  quarrels  with  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Leipzig  prove  how  quick  he  was  to 
unrestrained  wrath  whenever  his  rights  either  as  man 
or  artist  were  infringed  upon.  A  great  deal  of  inde- 
pendence marked  him.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said 
either  of  Scarlatti  or  of  Couperin,  the  one  of  whom  was 
lazy  and  good-natured,  the  other  gently  romantic  and 
extremely  polite.  Scarlatti  rather  enjoyed  his  indif- 
ference to  accepted  rules  of  composition;  and  there  was 
nothing  either  of  self-abasement  or  of  self-depreciation 
in  Couperin;  but  both  lacked  the  stalwart  vigor  of  Bach. 
Scarlatti  aimed,  confessedly,  to  startle  and  to  amuse 
by  his  harpsichord  pieces.  He  cautioned  his  friends 
not  to  look  for  anything  particularly  serious  in  them. 
It  is  hard  to  dissociate  an  ideal  of  pure  and  only  faintly 
colored  beauty  from  Couperin.  But  in  the  music  of 
Bach  one  seldom  misses  the  ring  of  a  strong  and  even 
an  impetuous  need  of  self-expression.  In  the  mighty 
organ  works,  and  in  the  vocal  works,  one  may  believe 
with  him  that  he  sang  his  soul  out  to  the  glory  of  his 
Maker;  but  in  the  smaller  keyboard  pieces  sheer  delight 
in  expressing  himself  is  unmistakable. 

It  is  this  that  makes  Bach  a  romanticist,  while  Cou- 
perin, with  all  his  fanciful  titles,  is  classic.  It  is  this 
that  made  Bach  write  in  nearly  the  same  style  for  all 
instruments,  drawing  upon  his  personal  inspiration 
without  consideration  of  the  instrument  for  which  he 
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wrote;  while  Couperin,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  all  ex- 
ternal impressions,  forced  his  fine  art  to  conformity 
with  the  special  and  limited  qualities  of  the  instrument 
for  which  he  wrote  the  great  part  of  his  music.  And, 
finally,  it  is  this  which  produced  utterance  of  so  many 
varied  moods  and  emotions  in  the  music  of  Bach;  while 
in  the  music  of  Couperin  we  find  all  moods  and  emo- 
tions tempered  to  one  distinctly  normal  cast  of  thought. 

Bach  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  profound  and 
special  study  that  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
planation of  his  character  or  of  his  works.  In  consid- 
ering him  as  a  composer  for  the  harpsichord  or  clavi- 
chord, one  has  to  bear  two  facts  in  mind :  that  he  was 
a  great  player  and  a  great  teacher. 

There  is  much  evidence  from  his  son  and  from  prom- 
inent musicians  who  knew  him,  that  the  technical  dex- 
terity of  his  fingers  was  amazing.  He  played  with  great 
spirit  and,  when  the  music  called  for  it,  at  a  great  speed. 
Perhaps  the  oft-repeated  story  of  his  triumph  over  the 
famous  French  player,  Marchand,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, defaulted  at  the  appointed  hour  of  contest, 
has  been  given  undue  significance.  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  in  speaking  of  the  contest  between 
Handel  and  D.  Scarlatti,  such  tourneys  at  the  harpsi- 
chord were  tests  of  wits,  not  of  fingers.  Bach  was  first 
of  all  an  organist  and  it  may  be  suggested,  with  no  dis- 
loyalty to  the  great  man  among  musicians,  that  he 
played  the  harpsichord  with  more  warmth  than  glitter. 
We  find  little  evidence  in  his  harpsichord  music  of 
the  sort  of  virtuosity  which  makes  D.  Scarlatti's  music 
astonish  even  to-day;  or,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  spe- 
cial flexible  charm  which  gives  Couperin's  its  inimitable 
grace. 

Bach  is  overwhelming  as  a  virtuoso  in  his  organ  mu- 
sic, especially  in  passages  for  the  pedals.  In  his  harpsi- 
chord music  he  achieves  a  rushing,  vigorous  style.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  Bach  wrote  also  for  the 
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clavichord,  quite  explicitly,  too.  Most  of  the  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  are  distinctly  clavichord, 
not  harpsichord,  music.  That  is  to  say,  they  require  a 
fine  shading  which  is  impossible  on  the  harpsichord. 
When  he  wrote  for  the  harpsichord  he  had  other  effects 
in  mind.  The  prelude  of  the  English  suite  in  G  minor 
or  the  last  movement  of  the  Italian  concerto  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  his  most  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive harpsichord  style.  They  are  different  not  only  in 
range  and  breadth,  but  in  spirit  as  well,  from  prac- 
tically all  of  the  'Well-Tempered  Clavichord.'  Never- 
theless, though  these  may  be  taken  fairly  as  examples 
of  his  harpsichord  style  at  its  best  and  strongest,  they 
are  not  especially  effective  as  virtuoso  music.  There  is 
sheer  virtuosity  only  in  the  Goldberg  Variations. 

To  Bach  as  a  teacher  we  owe  the  Inventions  and  the 
'Well-Tempered  Clavichord,'  both  written  expressly  for 
the  use  and  practice  of  young  people  who  wished  to 
learn  about  music  and  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  best 
music.  Volumes  might  well  be  filled  with  praise  of 
them.  It  will  suffice  us  only  to  note,  however,  that  to 
master  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  keyboard  was 
always  for  Bach  only  a  step  toward  the  art  of  playing, 
which  is  the  art  of  expressing  emotion  in  music.  These 
two  sets  of  pieces  are  all-powerful  evidence  of  this — 
his  creed — in  accordance  with  which  he  always  nobly 
lived  and  worked.  They  have  but  one  parallel  in  piano- 
forte music:  the  Etudes  of  Chopin.  The  'Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord'  is,  and  always  will  be,  essentially  a 
study  in  expression. 

His  system  of  tempering  or  tuning  the  clavichord,  by 
reason  of  which  he  has  often  been  granted  a  historical 
immortality,  was  the  relatively  simple  one  of  dividing 
the  octave  into  twelve  equal  intervals.  Only  the  octave 
itself  was  strictly  in  tune,  but  the  imperfections  of  the 
other  intervals  were  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  by 
the  most  practised  ear.    By  paying  the  nominal  toll  of 
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theoretical  inaccuracy,  Bach  opened  the  roads  of  har- 
monic modulation  on  every  hand.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  most  of  the  pieces  of  Couperin 
or  Scarlatti,  not  to  mention  many  an  outlandish  chro- 
matic tour  de  force  in  the  works  of  the  early  English 
composers,  would  have  been  intolerable  on  a  harpsi- 
chord strictly  in  tune.  Other  men  than  Bach  had  their 
systems  of  temperament.  We  may  take  Bach's  only  to 
be  the  simplest. 

Furthermore,  that  he  created  a  new  development  of 
pianoforte  technique  by  certain  innovations  in  the  man- 
ner of  fingering  passages,  is  open  to  question.  It  is 
well  known  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  the  keyboard  was 
generally  discountenanced.  Bach  himself  had  seen  or- 
ganists play  who  avoided  using  the  thumb  even  in  play- 
ing wide  stretches.  Scales  were  regularly  played  by  the 
fingers,  which,  without  the  complement  of  the  thumb, 
passed  sideways  over  each  other  in  a  crawling  motion 
which  is  said  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  lutenists. 
Couperin  advocated  the  use  of  the  thumb  in  scales, 
but  over,  and  not  under,  the  fingers.  Bach  seems  the 
first  to  have  openly  advised  and  practised  passing  the 
thumb  under  the  fingers  in  the  manner  of  to-day.  Yet 
even  he  did  not  give  up  entirely  the  older  method  of 
gliding  the  fingers  over  each  other  in  passages  up  and 
down  the  keyboard. 

His  system  passed  on  through  the  facile  hands  of  his 
son  Emanuel,  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  next  genera- 
tion; and  if  it  is  not  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  new  styles 
of  playing  which  was  to  break  over  Europe  and  flood  a 
new  and  special  pianoforte  literature,  is  at  any  rate  a 
considerable  part  of  its  force.  Yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Scarlatti  founded  by  his  own  peculiar 
gifts  a  tradition  of  playing  the  piano  and  composing  for 
it,  in  which  Clementi  was  to  grow  up ;  and  that,  influen- 
tial as  Emanuel  Bach  was,  Clementi  was  the  teacher 
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of  the  great  virtuosi  who  paved  the  way  to  Chopin,  the 
composer  for  the  piano  par  excellence. 

The  foundation  of  all  Bach's  music  is  the  organ. 
Even  in  his  works  for  violin  alone,  or  in  those  for  dou- 
ble chorus  and  instruments,  the  conjunct,  contrapuntal 
style  of  organ  music  is  unmistakable.  His  general  tech- 
nique was  acquired  by  study  of  the  organ  works  of  his 
great  predecessors,  Frescobaldi,  Sweelinck,  Pachelbel, 
Buxtehude,  Bohm,  and  others.  He  was  first  and  always 
an  organist.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  harpsichord  and  clavichord  music 
shaped  to  a  polyphonic  ideal;  and,  what  is  more,  writ- 
ten in  the  close,  smooth  style  which  is  primarily  fitting 
to  the  organ. 

His  intelligence,  however,  was  no  less  alert  than  it 
was  acute.  There  is  evidence  in  abundance  that  he 
not  only  knew  well  the  work  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, but  that  he  appropriated  what  he  found  best  in 
their  style.  He  seems  to  have  found  the  violin  con- 
certos of  Vivaldi  particularly  worthy  of  study.  He  was 
indebted  to  him  for  the  form  of  his  own  concertos; 
and,  furthermore,  he  adapted  certain  features  of  Vi- 
valdi's technique  of  writing  for  the  violin  to  the  harpsi- 
chord. Of  the  influence  of  Couperin  there  is  far  less 
than  was  once  supposed.  The  'French  Suites'  were  not 
so  named  by  Bach  and  are,  moreover,  far  more  in  his 
own  contrapuntal  style  than  in  the  tender  style  of  Cou- 
perin. Kuhnau's  Bible  sonatas  are  always  cited  as  the 
model  for  Bach's  little  Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  his 
brother;  but  elsewhere  it  is  hard  to  find  evidence  of 
indebtedness  to  Kuhnau. 

But  he  even  profited  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
trivial  though  enormously  successful  Italian  opera  of 
his  day,  and  used  the  da  capo  aria  as  frankly  as  A. 
Scarlatti  or  J.  A.  Hasse.  Still,  whatever  he  acquired 
from  his  contemporaries  was  but  imposed  upon  the 
great  groundwork  of  his  art,  his  organ  technique.    He 
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never  let  himself  go  upon  the  stream  of  music  of  his 
day,  but  held  steadfast  to  the  ideal  he  had  inherited 
from  a  century  of  great  German  organists,  of  whom 
he  was  to  be  the  last  and  the  greatest. 

So,  for  the  most  part,  the  forms  which  had  evolved 
during  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  forms  in  which 
he  chose  to  express  himself.  Of  these,  two  will  be  for 
ever  associated  with  him,  because  he  so  expanded  them 
and  filled  them  with  his  poetry  and  emotion  that  no 
further  growth  was  possible  to  them.  These  are  the 
fugue  and  the  suite. 


Most  of  Bach's  predecessors  and  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries regarded  the  fugue  as  the  highest  form  of 
instrumental  music.  It  was  the  form  in  which  they 
put  their  most  serious  endeavor.  The  harmonic  basis 
of  music  was  generally  accepted  and  skill  in  weaving 
a  contrapuntal  or  a  polyphonic  piece  out  of  a  principal 
motive  or  theme,  and  two  or  three  subsidiary  ones,  was 
more  or  less  common  to  all  musicians.  Yet  fugues  up 
to  the  time  of  Bach  lacked  a  logical  unity  of  construc- 
tion. Excellent  as  the  craftsmanship  displayed  in  them 
might  be,  the  effect  was  not  satisfactory.  There  seemed, 
for  instance,  to  be  no  very  clear  reason  why  a  fugue 
should  end  except  that  the  composer  chose  to  end  it. 
There  was  no  principle  of  balance  governing  the  work 
as  a  whole.  It  was  architecturally  out  of  proportion, 
or  it  failed  to  impress  its  proportions  upon  the  listener. 
Bach  alone  seems  to  have  given  the  fugue  a  perfectly 
balanced  form,  to  have  endowed  it  not  only  with  life 
but  with  organization  as  well. 

The  secret  of  this  is  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  fugues 
lies  a  broadly  conceived,  well-balanced  and  firmly  con- 
structed harmonic  plan.  It  must  be  granted,  besides, 
that  the  subjects  out  of  which  he  builds  them  have  a 
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singular  vitality  and  are  full  of  suggestion.  But  Bach, 
with  his  fertility  in  highly  charged  musical  ideas  and 
his  apparently  unlimited  power  to  weave  and  ravel  and 
weave  musical  material  in  endless  variety  of  effects, 
rarely  let  his  skill  or  his  enthusiasm  betray  his  sense 
of  proportion.  There  is  a  compactness  in  nearly  all 
his  fugues  which  results  from  the  compression  of  ex- 
pressive ideas  within  the  well-defined  limits  of  a  logical, 
harmonic  plan. 

Doubtless,  the  definiteness  of  this  harmonic  plan  is 
more  or  less  concealed  from  our  modern  ears  by  the 
uninterrupted  movement  of  the  voice  parts,  which  was 
part  of  the  conventional  ideal  of  polyphonic  writing. 
We  are  used  to  the  pauses  or  stereotyped  repetitions  of 
the  more  modern  style,  which  throw  harmonic  goals 
into  prominence  whereon  the  mind  may  perch  and 
rest  for  a  moment.  Such  perches  are  for  the  most 
part  lacking  in  the  Bach  fugues.  The  subject  takes 
flight  and  flies  without  rest  until  the  end.  Moreover, 
the  art  of  playing  Bach  which  brings  out  more  than 
the  regular  and  mechanical  march  of  the  voice-parts 
is  unhappily  extremely  rare.  Evenness  of  execution, 
that  unhappy  bete-noire  of  the  striving  student,  is  ex- 
alted far  above  any  really  more  difficult,  subtle  varia- 
tion of  touch  which  may  veil  the  flow  of  the  various 
independent  melodies  in  order  to  bring  out  the  beau- 
tiful changing  harmonies,  arising  from  them  like  col- 
ored mist.  But  a  simple  analysis  of  any  fugue  will  re- 
veal the  clear,  well-balanced  plan  underneath  it. 

Pause  for  a  moment  at  one  or  two  of  those  that  are 
better  known.  Take,  for  example,  the  fugue  in  C-sharp 
major  from  the  first  book  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord.' There  is  the  conventional  opening  section,  in 
which  the  theme  and  secondary  themes  are  announced. 
We  have  tonic,  dominant,  and  a  clear  cadence  again  in 
the  tonic.  Then  begins  the  strong  pull  toward  the 
dominant,  so  nearly  inevitable  in  most  kinds  of  musical 
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form,  and  finally  the  dominant  triumphant  with  the 
main  theme  strong  and  clear,  and  a  solid  cadence. 

Here,  on  the  basis  of  harmony,  the  first  broad  part 
ends,  and  the  music  goes  on  to  explore  and  develop 
through  other  keys.  The  harmonies  are  rich,  the  coun- 
terpoint melodious,  the  theme  whispered  as  a  recollec- 
tion from  the  first  land  of  familiar  tonic  and  dominant. 
Then  clearly  we  are  held  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  E-sharp 
minor  before  we  play  back  again,  with  fragments  of 
the  theme,  to  our  well-known  dominant  and  tonic.  Off 
again  on  motives  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize,  as  if  we 
were  again  to  wander  afield  in  harmonies.  But,  no; 
we  sink  firmly  upon  a  swelling  G-sharp,  our  dominant 
again,  the  best  known  note  of  our  theme.  The  captive 
harmonies  rise  and  fall.  Movement  they  have,  but  es- 
cape is  impossible.  The  return  home  is  inevitable,  it  is 
imminent,  it  is  done.  Cheerfully  our  theme  traces  its 
old  ground.  It  pauses  a  moment  as  if  contemplating 
further  flight,  but  the  tonic  key  is  all-powerful  and  the 
flight  is  ended  and  with  it  our  fugue. 

It  is  all  lucid  and  logical:  the  first  broad  section  with 
its  twice-told  tonic  and  its  accustomed  urge  to  the  domi- 
nant; the  many  measures  of  wandering  that  yet  pause 
to  make  harmonies  clear;  the  long  struggle  against  the 
anchoring  G-sharp  that  pulls  ultimately  home. 

Or  take,  for  example,  the  more  complicated  fugue 
in  G  minor  (Book  I).  We  find,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  same  plan.  There  are  four  voices  to  enter,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  theme  and  counter-subjects  is  conse- 
quently longer.  But  they  come  in  regularly,  one  after 
the  other,  tonic,  dominant,  tonic,  dominant;  and  then 
the  irresistible  sway  of  the  whole  fabric  to  the  relative 
major,  made  clear  by  an  unusually  obvious  cadence. 
There  follows  the  development  section  and  the  various 
episodic  modulations,  all  held  intimately  together  by 
recurrences  of  the  main  theme.  The  keys  are  well- 
defined.    Then,  instead  of  a  firm  anchoring  of  all  this 
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variety  on  a  pedal  point,  we  have  a  descending,  regu- 
lar sequence  which  inevitably  suggests  an  objective 
point  to  be  reached — the  return  of  the  music  at  last  to 
the  keys  in  which  it  was  first  made  known  to  us.  And 
now  in  this  final  restatement,  instead  of  retracing  step 
by  step  the  opening  measures,  we  hear  the  entrances  of 
the  theme  pressed  close  together,  overlapping,  a  per- 
sistent leading  F-sharp  from  which  there  is  but  one 
escape,  the  final  chords  settling  majestically  into  G 
minor. 

Both  these  fugues  are  built  upon  a  well-balanced  and 
yet  varied  harmonic  groundwork.  The  art  of  Bach 
shows  especially  in  the  middle  or  developing  section  in 
the  clearness  with  which  he  brings  out  the  various  har- 
monic stages  through  which  he  leads  his  music,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  unmistakable  method 
of  a  persistent  pedal  point  or  a  regular  sequence,  he 
brings  back  the  final  restatement  of  his  material  in  a 
section  balancing  the  opening  section. 

Other  fugues  in  the  same  collection,  such  as  those  in 
C-sharp  minor  and  in  B-flat  minor,  are  more  archi- 
tectural. But,  though  the  marvellous  building  up  of 
themes  and  counter-themes,  as  in  the  C-sharp  minor 
fugue,  seems  to  outline  a  very  cathedral  of  sound,  we 
shall  find  none  the  less  the  same  tri-partite  harmonic 
base  underneath  the  work  as  a  whole. 

In  longer  fugues,  such  as  the  great  one  in  C  minor 
coupled  with  a  toccata  and  that  in  D  minor  which  is 
associated  with  the  'Chromatic  Fantasy,'  the  balance 
between  the  opening  and  closing  sections  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  long  free  section  in  between.  But  even 
here  a  unity  is  maintained  by  the  skillful  repetition  of 
striking  passages  and  the  return  to  the  final  section  is 
always  magnificently  prepared. 

Bach  did  not  bind  himself  to  rules  in  writing  his 
fugues.  He  handled  his  material  with  great  freedom. 
Witness  many  fugues  like  that  in  F  minor  in  the  second 
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part  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavichord,'  in  which  he 
often  subdued  the  main  theme  to  a  capricious,  obvious 
second  theme.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  fugue  ap- 
proaches the  dramatic;  and  this,  together  with  the  divi- 
sion, quite  clear  in  so  many,  into  three  sections  of  ex- 
position, development  and  restatement,  cannot  but  sug- 
gest some  sort  of  kinship  between  the  fugue  as  Bach 
conceived  it  and  the  movement  in  so-called  sonata  form 
which  grew  to  such  splendid  proportions  in  the  half- 
century  after  his  death.  At  any  rate,  we  are  compelled 
to  recognize  that  in  spite  of  the  contrapuntal  style,  in- 
herited from  an  age  in  which  harmonic  sequence  was  a 
secondary  element  in  music,  the  Bach  fugues  owe  their 
imperishable  form  to  the  same  principles  of  harmonic 
foundation  as  those  upon  which  the  sonata-form  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  is  known  to  rest. 


VI 

Though  in  the  matter  of  musical  form  the  name  of 
Bach  at  once  suggests  the  fugue,  he  brought  the  suite 
to  no  less  perfection  and  significance.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  granted  that  the  suite  suffers  by  comparison 
with  the  fugue  as  a  great  form  in  music.  First,  the 
convention  that  all  its  movements  be  in  the  same  key 
is  more  than  likely  to  make  the  work  as  a  whole  mo- 
notonous. Secondly,  the  more  or  less  obligatory  de- 
pendence upon  dance  rhythms  tends  to  restrict  emo- 
tional vivacity  and  subtlety.  Thirdly,  since  there  can 
be  but  little  contrast  and  variety  among  the  separate 
movements,  the  suite  lacks  organic  or  internal  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  rhythm 
may  give  the  individual  movements  more  obvious 
charm  than  the  fugue  is  likely  to  exert.  Furthermore, 
though  the  scope  of  the  movements  is  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  fugue,  the  form  is  freer.    And  the  neat 
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balance  of  structure,  with  its  two  repeated  sections,  is 
undoubtedly  more  sympathetic  to  our  modern  ear  than 
the  involved  architecture  of  the  fugue.  Lastly,  though 
the  sequence  of  allemande,  courante,  bourree,  gigue 
and  other  conventional  movements  may  give  us  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  the  sarabande  does  afford  that 
striking  point  of  contrast  which  is  the  precious  asset 
of  the  great  cyclic  forms,  whether  sonata,  string  quar- 
tet, or  symphony. 

Bach  wrote  three  complete  sets  of  suites :  the  so-called 
French  suites,  which  seem  to  have  been  written  for  his 
second  wife  during  the  time  of  his  stay  at  Gothen;  the 
English  suites,*  and  the  'Partitas,'  which  we  may  call 
the  German  suites.  Both  the  English  suites  and  the 
Partitas  were  written  at  Leipzig,  and  the  latter  were 
among  the  few  works  engraved  and  printed  during  his 
lifetime. 

Inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  suite,  its  sequence  and 
normal  number  of  movements,  had  been  clearly  defined 
both  by  Froberger  and  Kuhnau  some  time  before  Bach 
began  to  write,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  assisted  in  its 
creation,  as  he  did  in  the  creation  of  the  fugue.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  form  he  neither  added  anything 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  improved  upon  what  he  inherited. 
What  he  did  do  was  to  expand  the  limits  of  the  various 
movements  to  great  and  noble  proportions,  and  to  fill 
them  with  a  wealth  of  musical  vigor  and  imagination 
hardly  suggested  before  his  day  in  any  instrumental 
music  except  Gorelli's. 

The  French  suites  are  the  simplest  and  the  most  con- 
ventional. The  style  of  them  is  unquestionably  lighter 
than  that  of  the  later  suites;  but  this  may  well  be  due 
less  to  an  attempt  to  write  in  the  style  galant  of  Gou- 
perin,  than  to  a  desire  to  compose  music  technically 

*  The  origin  of  the  title  is  rather  doubtful.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
manuscript  copy,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Christian  Bach,  of  London, 
were  written  the  words:  Fait  pour  les  anglais.  The  first  prelude  is  on  a 
theme  by  Dieupart,  a  composer  then  popular  in  England. 
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within  the  grasp  of  his  young  and  charming  second 
wife.  The  sequence  of  the  movements  is  conventional. 
All  six  have  as  their  first  three  movements  the  normal 
allemande,  courante  and  sarabande.  All  close  with  a 
gigue.  Between  the  sarabande  and  the  gigue  he  placed 
a  number  of  extra  dances,  two  minuets  in  the  first  suite, 
an  air  and  minuet  in  the  second,  two  minuets  and  an 
Anglaise  in  the  third.  The  fourth  and  fifth  have  each 
three  of  these  intermezzi,  including  gavottes,  a  bourree 
and  a  loure;  and  the  last  has  an  odd  group  of  four, 
consisting  of  a  gavotte,  a  polonaise,  a  bourree  and  a 
minuet.  Only  two  of  the  courantes  follow  the  French 
model  with  its  complicated  shifting  rhythm.  The  others 
are  of  the  more  rapid  Italian  style. 

The  movements  are  all  short  and  in  the  now  familiar 
binary  form,  with  its  first  section  modulating  from  tonic 
to  dominant,  and  repeated;  and  its  second  section  go- 
ing by  way  of  a  few  more  complicated  modulations 
back  again  from  dominant  to  tonic.  There  is  little  trace 
of  a  marked  differentiation  between  the  musical  mate- 
rial given  first  in  the  tonic,  and  that  given  later  in  the 
dominant. 

The  hand  of  Bach  is,  however,  not  to  be  mistaken 
even  here  in  these  relatively  simple  pieces.  The  style 
is  firm  and  for  the  most  part  close  upon  the  organ 
style;  the  melodies — and  there  are  melodies — are  sur- 
prisingly sweet  and  fresh;  the  rhythm,  delightfully 
crisp  and  vivacious.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
early  suites  have  generally  dropped  from  the  concert 
stage. 

In  looking  over  the  English  suites,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  works  of  their  kind,  one  is  first 
struck  by  the  magnificent  preludes.  Each  of  the  six 
suites  has  its  prelude,  longer  by  far  and  more  powerful 
than  any  of  the  subsequent  movements.  In  breadth  of 
plan,  in  all-compelling  vigor  and  vitality,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent, healthy  emotion,  these  preludes  may  hold  their 
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places  beside  any  single  movements  which  have  since 
been  written.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  style  is 
more  the  style  of  organ  than  pianoforte  music.  A  cer- 
tain severity  must  also  be  admitted,  which  may  leave 
something  lacking  to  the  modern  ear  that  in  a  rela- 
tively long  movement  craves  something  of  sensuous 
warmth.    But  their  power  is  truly  immense. 

The  style  is  highly  contrapuntal  and  with  few  excep- 
tions follows  the  convention  of  uninterrupted  move- 
ment. This  tends,  as  in  many  of  the  fugues,  to  hide 
the  formal  outline.  The  listener  hears  the  music  flow- 
ing on  page  after  page  and  may  be  pardoned  if,  being 
able  to  recognize  in  the  torrent  of  sound  only  one  dis- 
tinctly recurring  theme,  he  thinks  he  is  hearing  music 
akin  to  the  fugue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  only  the  first,  the  structure  of  these 
preludes  is  astonishingly  formal  and  astonishingly  sim- 
ple. The  second,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  are  fundamen- 
tally arias,  on  a  huge  scale. 

The  aria  form  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  music,  one 
of  the  most  effective  as  well,  and  was  the  first  to  de- 
velop under  the  influence  of  the  Italian  opera  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  frequently  been  called  the 
A-B-A  form.  This  is  because  it  is  made  up  of  three  dis- 
tinct sections  of  which  the  first  and  last,  predominantly 
in  the  tonic  key,  are  identical,  and  the  middle  in  some 
contrasting  key  or  keys  and  of  contrasting  musical  ma- 
terial. To  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  writing  out 
the  last  section,  composers  adopted  the  convention  of 
merely  writing  the  Italian  words  da  capo  (from  the 
beginning)  at  the  end  of  the  second  section,  and  of 
placing  a  double  bar  at  the  end  of  the  first,  over  which 
the  singer  or  player  was  not  to  pass  upon  his  second 
performance  of  this  section.  Bach  could  have  adopted 
this  economical  device,  had  he  so  desired,  in  the  four 
preludes  just  mentioned;  for  each  of  them  proves,  upon 
examination,  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  sections, 
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the  middle  more  or  less  the  longest,  the  first  and  last 
note  for  note  the  same. 

We  have  already  remarked  how  most  of  Bach's 
fugues,  especially  the  shorter  ones,  can  he  divided  into 
three  sections  based  upon  harmony.  In  the  preludes  to 
the  English  suites  the  question  of  musical  material  en- 
ters into  the  division.  Take  for  analysis  the  prelude 
in  A  minor  to  the  second  suite.  The  first  section  ends 
af  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fifth  measure.  It  will  be 
seen  to  open  with  a  bold  figure,  the  first  notes  of  which 
are  at  once  imitated  in  the  left-hand  part.  There  fol- 
lows then  a  constant  flow  of  figure  work  over  a  rela- 
tively simple  harmonic  foundation  and  through  orderly 
sequences,  the  hands  frequently  imitating  each  other. 
Fragments  of  the  opening  phrase  are  heard  five  times. 
In  the  thirty-first  measure  a  very  distinct  phrase  is  in- 
troduced, still  in  the  tonic  key,  it  will  be  observed, 
though  in  dominant  harmony;  and  this  is  repeated  in 
purely  conventional  manner  in  three  registers,  giving 
way  to  formal  passage  work  which,  falling  and  rising, 
leads  to  a  good  stout  reiteration  of  the  opening  motive. 
With  this  the  first  section  ends,  in  a  full  tonic  cadence. 

The  second  section  begins  at  once  with  a  wholly  new 
figure  which  dominates  the  music  from  now  on  up  to 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth  measure.  At  this  measure 
the  second  section  ends,  and  here  Bach  might  have 
written  the  words  da  capo;  for  what  follows  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  first  fifty-five  measures. 

It  must  be  noticed  that,  although  the  middle  section 
is  decidedly  dominated  by  a  figure  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  first,  still  the  first  theme  is  not  allowed  to 
be  forgotten.  It  may  be  found  five  times  in  the  course 
of  the  middle  section,  dividing,  as  it  were,  the  new 
material  into  distinct  clauses,  and  serving  as  well  to 
impress  upon  our  ears  the  unity  of  the  piece  as  a  whole. 

This  device  is  not  truly  germane  to  the  aria  form. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  rondo  in  general;  and  in  particu- 
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lar  of  the  modified  rondo  form  of  the  Vivaldi  violin 
concerto,  of  which  we  know  Bach  made  a  minute  study. 

In  the  splendid  prelude  to  the  third  suite,  in  G  minor, 
this  concerto  form  is  far  more  in  evidence  than  the 
aria  form.  But  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  (barring  the 
slow  introduction)  are  like  the  second  in  superbly  sim- 
ple three-part  aria  form.  This  fact  is  well  worth  recol- 
lecting in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  so- 
nata form  of  a  later  period. 

The  remaining  movements  of  the  suites  present  no 
irregularities.  These  are  the  dignified  allemandes,  the 
Italian  or  French  courantes,  the  elusive,  sad  sarabandes, 
always  one  or  two  Intermezzi,  a  Gavotte,  a  Bourree,  a 
Passepied  or  a  Minuet,  and  the  final  Gigues  with  their 
conventional  contrapuntal  tricks  and  turns. 

The  Partitas  are  far  less  regular  in  structure.  The 
opening  movements  are  called  by  various  names. 
There  is  a  prelude  for  the  first,  short  and  in  simple,  rich 
style;  a  Sinfonie  for  the  second,  with  three  distinct 
parts,  suggesting  the  French  overture;  a  Fantasie  for 
the  third;  and  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  respect- 
ively, an  Overture,  a  Preamble,  and  a  Toccata.  The 
second  and  third  have  odd  movements,  such  as  a  Ron- 
do, a  Caprice,  a  Burlesca,  and  a  Scherzo.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  the  technical  perfection  never  absent  in 
Bach's  work,  and  some  movements  such  as  the  closing 
Gigue  of  the  first  partita,  these  suites  are  inferior  to 
the  English  suites.  There  is  something  tentative  about 
the  new  styles  of  preludes  and  about  the  interpolation 
of  freakish  intermezzi,  which  rather  mars  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  unity  and  balance  in  the  cyclic 
forms. 

But  the  English  suites  stand  out  as  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  vigorous  and  yet  emotional  music,  great  and 
broad  in  scope,  perfect  in  detail — keyboard  music 
which  in  many  ways  has  never  been  surpassed. 
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VII 


Besides  the  fugues  and  the  suites  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  other  and  less  easily  defined  harpsichord  and  clavi- 
chord music.  We  are  not  wanting  in  titles.  We  have 
Preludes,  Toccatas,  and  Fantasias,  also  some  Capric- 
cios.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  of  free  and  more  or  less 
whimsical  structure.  The  preludes,  and  one  thinks  of 
the  forty-eight  little  masterpieces  of  the  'Well-tempered 
Clavichord,'  are  usually  simple  and  short.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  clearly  harmonic  music.  Some  are 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  chords,  notably  those  in 
C  major,  C  minor,  D  minor,  in  the  first  part.  The 
origin  of  this  simple  form  of  music  has  already  been 
discussed;  but  the  origin  of  the  particular  and  well- 
nigh  matchless  beauty  of  these  of  Bach's  preludes  can 
be  found  only  in  the  great  depths  of  his  own  genius, 
which  here  more  almost  than  anywhere  else,  is  incom- 
prehensible. The  subtlety  of  the  modulations,  the  great 
tenderness  and  poetry  of  the  chords,  the  infinite  sugges- 
tion of  feeling — all  these  within  little  pieces  that  might 
easily  be  printed  on  half  a  page,  that  have  no  definite 
outline,  no  trace  of  melody:  we  can  but  close  our  eyes 
and  wonder. 

Other  preludes  which  are  far  more  articulate,  so  to 
speak,  are  still  fundamentally  only  harmonic  music. 
So  we  may  reckon  the  preludes  in  C-sharp  major,  in 
C-sharp  minor,  in  E-flat  minor,  in  G  minor,  in  E  major, 
in  the  first  book.  In  these  there  is  but  a  faint  network 
of  melody,  usually  contrapuntally  treated,  thrown  over 
the  profoundly  moving  harmonies  underneath.  Some 
others  are  little  studies  in  fleetness  or  brilliancy  of 
playing,  such  as  those  in  D  major  and  B-flat  major; 
and  still  others  are  lyrical,  suggesting  Couperin,  or 
even  the  Preludes  of  Chopin.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing  that  there  is  little  internal  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  preludes  in  the  'Well-tempered  Clavichord" 
and  the  fugues  which  follow  them.  Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  ones  were  composed  for  the 
others.  Rather  there  is  in  many  cases  reason  to  believe 
that  the  preludes  were  composed  often  without  any 
consideration  of  a  fugue  to  follow.  Still  one  cannot 
fail  to  observe,  or  rather  to  feel,  a  subtle  affinity  be- 
tween most  of  the  little  pieces  so  united,  which  must 
have  guided  Bach  in  his  selection  and  pairing. 

The  toccatas  and  the  fantasias  are  on  a  much  broader 
plan  than  the  preludes.  The  former  are  essentially  im- 
pressive, if  not  show  pieces.  They  are  usually  built  up 
upon  a  series  of  brilliant  runs,  oftenest  scales  or  close 
arpeggios,  with  slower  moving  passages  of  chords  and 
contrapuntal  weavings  scattered  here  and  there.  The 
fantasias  are,  as  the  name  implies,  quite  free  and  ir- 
regular in  form.  Both  fantasias  and  toccatas  are  for 
the  most  part  distinctly  in  organ  style.  Their  glory  is, 
like  the  beauty  of  the  preludes,  a  glory  of  harmony. 
The  long,  rapid  runs  may  have  lost  their  power  to  thrill 
ears  that  have  heard  the  studies  of  Liszt;  but  the  chords 
which  lie  under  them  have  a  majesty  that  seems  to 
defy  time. 

There  are  several  'concertos'  and  'sonatas'  of  which 
to  say  much  is  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said 
of  other  forms  of  his  music.  Both  are  obviously  in- 
debted to  Vivaldi  for  style,  or  the  external  features  of 
style,  as  well  as  for  form. 

The  idea  of  the  concerto  in  Bach's  day  was  not  the 
idea  which  Mozart  planted  firmly  in  the  mind  of  mu- 
sicians. To  show  off  the  special  qualities  of  the  harpsi- 
chord against  the  background  of  an  orchestra  is  not 
often  evident  as  a  purpose  in  Bach's  concertos.  He 
wrote  for  the  harpsichord  much  as  he  wrote  for  the  or- 
chestra ;  or  for  the  orchestra  as  he  wrote  for  the  harpsi- 
chord. To  the  solo  instrument  he  allotted  passages 
which  reauired  a  fineness  in  execution  of  details,  or 
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passages  which  he  wished  to  be  softer  than  the  general 
run  of  the  music.  There  is  a  clear  intention  to  get 
contrast  between  the  group  of  instruments  and  the  solo 
instrument,  but  apparently  little  to  write  for  the  two 
in  a  distinct  style. 

One  may  take  the  D  minor  concerto  for  harpsi- 
chord and  a  group  of  instruments,  or  even  better, 
the  Italian  Concerto,  for  a  single  harpsichord,  prefer- 
ably with  two  manuals,  as  the  perfect  type.  The  ar- 
rangement and  number  of  movements  is  well  worth 
noticing.  There  are  three,  of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  in  the  same  key  and  of  about  the  same  length  and 
style.  The  middle  movement  is  in  a  contrasting  key, 
is  shorter  and  nearly  lyric  in  character.  The  scheme 
is  perfectly  balanced  as  a  whole,  and,  it  will  be  noticed, 
shows  little  kinship  with  the  suite. 

The  first  and  last  movements  are  in  the  same  rapid 
tempo  and  both  are  treated  contrapuntally  throughout. 
Their  internal  structure  is  fundamentally  tri-partite, 
like  the  fugues  and  the  preludes  in  the  English  suites, 
the  opening  and  closing  sections  being  the  same.  The 
middle  section  brings  out  new  material,  but  also  re- 
tains suggestions  of  that  already  announced;  the  new 
material  tending  to  take  on  an  episodic  character,  like 
the  couplets  in  Couperin's  rondos.  This  is  unusually 
clear  in  the  middle  section  of  the  last  movement  of 
the  Italian  Concerto,  in  which  there  are  three  very  dis- 
tinct episodes,  one  of  which  appears  twice,  quite  after 
the  manner  of  the  Beethoven  rondo.  But  one  feature, 
which  Bach  probably  acquired  from  Vivaldi,  makes  the 
whole  procedure  different  from  Couperin's.  This  is  that 
the  main  theme,  either  the  short  or  long  part  of  it  which 
may  be  restated  between  the  episodes,  appears  in  dif- 
ferent keys.  The  same  feature  is  evident  in  the  pre- 
ludes to  the  English  suites. 

The  slow  movements  in  both  the  D  minor  and  the 
Italian  concertos  are  written  upon  a  favorite  plan  of 
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Bich's.  The  bass  repeats  a  certain  form  or  ground 
o^er  and  over  again,  above  which  the  treble  spins  an 
e\er  varied,  rhapsodical  melody,  highly  ornate  in  char- 
ac^r.  The  plan  is  an  exceedingly  simple  and  a  very 
old  one.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  old  motets  of  the  men- 
sunlists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  their  droning 
ordnes;  and  in  the  favorite  'divisions'  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish composers.  The  Chaconne  and  the  Passacaglia  are 
but  Viriants  from  the  same  root.  It  is,  of  course,  a  sim- 
ple foirn  of  variations. 

This  leads  us,  at  last,  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
what  is  perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pianist,  if 
not  inde=;d  from  that  of  the  musician,  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  Bach's  harpsichord  music, — the  Goldberg  Va- 
riations. The  story  of  their  origin  will  bear  repetition 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  mood  in  which  they  were 
written. 

A  certain  Count  Kaiserling,  at  one  time  Russian  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Saxony,  supposedly  suffered 
from  insomnia  md  nervous  depression.  He  had  in  at- 
tendance a  clavecinist  named  Goldberg,  a  pupil  of 
Bach's,  who,  among  other  duties,  had  by  his  playing  to 
wile  away  the  miserable  night  hours  of  his  unhappy 
patron.  Hearing  of  th^  great  Bach  through  Goldberg, 
Kaiserling  requested  him  to  write  some  harpsichord 
music  of  pleasant,  cheerful  character  especially  for 
these  weary  vigils.  Bach  composed  and  sent  back  a 
theme  and  thirty  variations,  which  so  pleased  the  count 
that  he  presented  Bach  with  a  goblet  fiUed  with  one 
hundred  Louis  d'or. 

One  cannot  but  smile;  the  mere  tliought  of  thirty 
variations  is  soporific.  Yet  an  examination  of  them  will 
convince  one  that  Kaiserling  must  have  rewarded  Bach 
for  sheer  delight  in  the  music,  not  for  the  blessed  for- 
getfulness  in  sleep  to  which  it  may  have  been  expected 
to  seduce  him.  The  quality  of  these  variations  is  in- 
expressibly vivacious  and  charming.    Bach  shows  him- 
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self,  it  is  true,  always  the  master  of  sounds  and  the 
science  of  music;  but  this  may  be  taken  as  the  secure 
foundation  on  which  he  allows  himself  for  once  to  be 
the  brilliant  and  even  dazzling  virtuoso. 

With  the  object  in  view  of  enchanting  an  amateur 
who  must  have  been,  ex  officio,  very  much  a  man  of 
the  world  at  large,  Bach  composed  objectively.  That 
is  to  say  he  wrote  not  so  much  to  express  himself  as  to 
please  another.  The  same  might  be  said  of  two  other 
of  the  latest  harpsichord  works,  the  Musikalisches  Opfer 
and  the  Kunst  der  Fuge;  except  that  in  both  df  these 
masterpieces  his  aim  was  more  technical.  In  the  Gold- 
berg Variations  he  is,  so  to  speak,  off  duty. 

Consequently,  there  is  in  them  little  trace  of  the  stern, 
albeit  tender  idealist,  or  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  man 
sunk  in  the  mystery  of  religious  devotion.  There  are 
nine  canons,  at  every  interval  from  the  unison  to  the 
ninth,  some  in  contrary  motion.  But  even  in  these 
learned  processes  there  is  a  social  suavity  and  charm. 
Witness  especially  the  canon  at  the  third  (the  ninth 
variation),  and  that  at  the  sixth  (the  eighteenth  varia- 
tion). Only  the  twenty-fifth  variation  seems  to  show 
Bach  entirely  submerged  within  himself.  Elsewhere  he 
is  for  the  most  part  primarily  a  virtuoso.  In  the  matter 
of  wide  skips,  of  crossing  the  hands,  and  of  sparkling 
velocity,  he  outruns  Scarlatti.  In  fact  the  virtuosity  of 
the  variations  as  a  whole  is  far  beyond  Scarlatti. 

To  begin  with,  he  wrote  for  a  harpsichord  with  two 
manuals;  and  in  many  of  the  variations,  conspicuously 
in  the  eighth,  the  eleventh,  the  twentieth,  and  the 
twenty-third,  he  availed  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the 
advantages  of  such  an  instrument.  The  hands  con- 
stantly pass  by  each  other  on  their  way  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  keyboard  to  the  other,  or  cross  and  re- 
cross.  The  parts  which  they  play  are  interwoven  in 
complications  which,  unhappily,  must  forever  be  the 
despair  of  the  pianist.    In  such  cases,  of  course,  he  may 
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not  justly  be  compared  with  Scarlatti,  who  wrote  al- 
ways for  one  manual. 

But  take  for  example  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth  variations,  which  may  be  played  on  either  one  or 
two  manuals.  The  trills  and  double  trills  in  the  for- 
mer, together  with  the  wide  and  sudden  crossing  of  the 
hands,  savor  of  Paganini  and  Liszt.  So  do  the  inter- 
locked chord  trills  in  the  latter,  and  the  airy,  whirring 
triplets  which  follow  them.  Indeed,  leaving  aside  a  few 
effects  In  double  notes,  and  certain  others  of  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  variety  which  were  wholly  beyond 
the  poss'bilities  of  the  harpsichord,  the  modern  piano- 
forte virtuoso  style  has  little  to  show  in  advance  upon 
the  style  of  the  Goldberg  Variations. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Goldberg  Variations  are  thus 
amazing  fro/n  the  point  of  view  of  the  pianist,  they  are 
none  the  less  ^o  to  the  musician  regarding  their  general 
form.  There  is  in  them  positively  no  trace  of  the  stere- 
otyped form  of  variations  of  that  day,  which  consisted 
either  of  a  repetition  of  the  theme  with  more  and  more 
elaborate  ornamenv,  or  at  best  of  a  series  of  arabesques 
over  the  more  or  les:L  bare  harmonic  foundation  of  the 
theme.  The  theme  is  for  Bach  but  the  simple  germ  of 
an  idea,  which,  throughout  the  whole  elaborate  series, 
undergoes  change,  transformation,  metamorphosis, 
hardly  to  be  recognized  in  any  of  its  varied  forms, 
scarcely  suggesting  a  unity  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Mood  and  rhythm  change.  New  ideas  sprout,  seem- 
ingly quite  independent  of  their  origin.  Even  the  har- 
monic foundation  is  veiled  and  altered.  Bach  speaks, 
as  it  were,  in  beautiful  metaphors. 

This  conception  and  treatment  of  the  Variation  form 
render  it  true  greatness;  endow  it,  indeed,  as  a  form, 
with  immortal  life.  External  figurations  will  grow  old- 
fashioned,  or  the  ear  will  become  satiated  with  them. 
But  the  Goldberg  Variations  have  an  inner  life  that  can- 
not wither  or  decay.    Bach's  warm  imagination  inspired 
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them,  gave  them  poetry  as  well  as  brilliance.  No  more 
modern  variations  are  quite  comparable  with  them  ex- 
cept Brahms'  great  series  on  a  theme  of  Handel,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  less  warmth  than  severity.,  less 
imagination  than  art.  . 

VIII 

How  shall  Bach  be  placed  in  the  history  of  music,  in 
particular  of  pianoforte  music?  What  part  may  he  be 
said  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  art?  The  pa- 
ternity which  most  composers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
rejoiced  to  fasten  upon  him,  is  hardly  fittir^g.  Bach 
was  the  father  of  twenty-two  children  in  this  life,  but 
musically  he  died  without  heir.  His  sons  Emanuel 
and  Christian  were  two  of  the  most  influential  com- 
posers of  the  next  generation ;  but  both  discarded  their 
father's  inheritance  as  of  little  service  lo  them  in  the 
forward  march  of  music. 

Even  before  his  death  Bach  knew  that  the  forms  and 
style  of  music  which  he  had  given  his  life  to  perfect  and 
ennoble  were  already  of  the  past.  That  he  invented  a 
simple  system  of  temperament  in  order  to  afford  him- 
self the  harmonic  freedom  necessary  to  his  expression, 
or  that  he  devised  a  system  of  fingering  which  consid- 
erably facilitated  the  playing  of  his  difficult  music,  does 
not  constitute  him  the  progenitor  of  the  new  style  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  com- 
posers who  followed  him  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his 
music.  They  were  far  less  likely  to  appropriate  what 
they  might  have  found  useful  in  his  old-fashioned  art, 
than  to  meet  the  problems  inherent  in  the  new,  which 
they  served,  with  their  own  ingenuity.  Accept,  if  you 
like,  Scarlatti  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  pianoforte 
style;  Couperin  as  the  creator  of  the  salon  piece.  The 
fugue  had  had  its  great  day,  and  so  had  the  suite.  The 
flawless  counterpoint  of  Bach,  with  its  involutions  and 
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its  smoothness,  was  of  too  compact  a  substance  to  serve 
the  adolescent,  transparent  sonata.  His  harmonies  were 
too  rich  and  fluent.  And  Bach  had  been  but  once  the 
Bach  of  the  Goldberg  Variations. 

No;  Bach's  harpsichord  music  attained  perfection.  A 
river  flowed  into  the  sea.  Further  than  this  no  art  can 
go.  Where  a  parallel  excellence  seems  since  to  have 
been  achieved,  the  growth  of  which  it  was  the  ultimate 
perfection  was  from  another  root.  Bach  is  hardly  more 
the  father  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Chopin,  than 
Praxiteles  is  the  father  of  Michelangelo,  or  Sophocles 
of  Shakespeare.  But  he  left  a  standard  in  music  of  the 
complete  mastery  and  welding  of  all  the  elements  which 
make  an  art  everlasting, — of  form,  of  texture,  of  noble 
and  impassioned  emotion.  And  by  virtue  of  this  stand- 
ard which  he  fixed,  he  has  exercised  over  the  develop- 
ment of  music  down  to  the  present  day  a  greater  spiri- 
tual influence  than  that  of  any  other  single  composer. 

The  harpsichord  works  of  his  great  contemporary 
Handel  are  far  less  significant.  Several  sets  of  suites 
were  published  in  London  between  1720  and  1735,  also 
six  fugues  for  organ  or  harpsichord.  In  the  third  suite 
of  the  first  set  (1720)  there  is  an  air  and  variations.  In 
the  fifth  of  the  same  series  is  the  so-called  'Harmonious 
Blacksmith,'  the  best  known  of  his  works  for  the  harp- 
sichord. It  is  a  theme  and  variations.  The  air  and 
variations  in  B-flat  major  which  has  served  as  the 
groundwork  of  a  great  cycle  of  variations  by  Brahms 
constitutes  the  first  number  of  the  second  series  (1733) . 
There  are  in  other  suites  a  Passacaglia  and  two  Cha- 
connes,  all  of  which  are  monotonous  series  of  varia- 
tions. One  Chaconne  has  no  less  than  sixty-two  varied 
repeats.  In  these  works  Handel  shows  little  ingenuity. 
His  technical  formulas  are  conventional  and  in  general 
uninteresting.  The  dance  movements  of  the  suites  are 
worthier  of  a  great  composer. 

Scarlatti,  Couperin,  and  Bach  are  the  great  names  of 
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harpsichord  music;  great  because  each  stands  for  a 
supreme  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  art.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  pianoforte  had  not  come 
to  supplant  the  harpsichord,  composers  would  have 
been  able  to  progress  beyond  the  high  marks  of  these 
three  men,  either  in  style  or  in  expressiveness.  New 
forms  had  made  their  appearance,  it  is  true,  before  the 
death  of  Bach.  These  would  have  run  their  course 
upon  the  harpsichord  without  doubt;  but  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  they  could  have  brought  to  light  any  new 
resources  of  the  instrument.  These  had  been  not  only 
fully  appreciated  by  the  three  great  men,  Scarlatti, 
Couperin,  and  Bach,  but  had  been  developed  to  their 
fullest  extent.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
any  music  has  more  faithfully  expressed  the  emotions 
and  the  aspirations  of  humanity  than  the  harpsichord 
music  of  Bach. 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE    SONATA   FORM 

Vienna  as  the  home  of  the  sonata;  definition  of  *sonata* — Origin  and 
history  of  the  standard  sonata  cycle;  relationship  of  sonata  movements — 
Evolution  of  the  *triplex'  form:  Pergolesi's  *singing  allegro';  the  union  of 
aria  and  binary  forms;  Padre  Martini's  sonatas,  Scarlatti's  true  sonata 
in  C;  Domenico  Alberti;  the  Alberti  bass;  the  transitional  period  of  the 
sonata — Sonata  writers  before  Haydn  and  Mozart:  J.  C.  Bach;  Muzio  de- 
menti— Schobert  and  Wagenseil;  C.  P.  E.  Bach;  F.  W.  Rust. 

Turning  our  backs  upon  Bach  and  looking  over  the 
musical  marches,  we  shall  observe  many  roads  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  making  their  way 
even  from  the  remotest  confines  towards  Vienna.  There 
they  converge  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Thither 
comes  pouring  music  from  England,  from  France,  vol- 
umes of  music  from  Italy;  music  from  Prussia,  from 
Saxony,  from  Russia;  from  all  the  provinces,  from  Po- 
land, from  Bohemia  and  from  Croatia.  There  is  a 
hodge-podge  and  a  pele-mele  of  music,  of  types  and  na- 
tionalities. There  are  the  pompous  oratorios  from  the 
west,  light  operas  and  tuneful  trios  and  sonatas  from 
the  south,  dry-as-dust  fugues  from  the  north,  folk- 
songs gay  and  sad  from  the  east.  All  whirling  and 
churning  before  Maria  Theresa,  or  her  lovable  son, 
or  the  intelligent  courtiers  about  them.  France  will 
grow  sick  before  the  Revolution,  Italy  will  become 
frivolous,  Germany  cold.  Only  Vienna  loves  music 
better  than  life.  Presently  up  will  come  Haydn  from 
Croatia,  and  Mozart  from  Salzburg,  and  Beethoven 
from  Bonn.  Then  young  Schubert  will  sing  a  swan- 
song  at  the  feast  from  which  the  honored  guests  have 
one  by  one  departed;   and  waltzes  will  whirl  in  to 
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gobble  up  all  save  what  fat  Rossini  can  grab  for 
himself. 

And  what  is  the  pianoforte's  share  in  this  profusion 
of  music?  Something  of  all,  variations,  pot-pourris 
from  the  operas,  rondos  and  bagatelles  and  waltzes; 
but  chiefly  sonatas,  and  again  sonatas. 

Now  sonatas  did  not  grow  in  Vienna.  Vienna  laid 
before  her  honored  guests  the  great  confusion  of  music 
which  had  poured  into  her  for  fifty  years  from  foreign 
lands,  and  in  that  confusion  were  sonatas.  They  were 
but  babes,  frail  and  starved  for  lack  of  many  things, 
little  more  than  skin  and  bones.  Rut  they  had  bright 
eyes  which  caught  Haydn's  fatherly  glance.  He 
dragged  them  forth  from  the  rubbish  and  fed  them  a 
good  diet  of  hearty  folk-songs,  so  that  they  grew.  Mo- 
zart came  from  many  wanderings  and  trained  them  in 
elegance  and  dressed  them  with  his  lovely  fancies. 
And  at  last  when  they  were  quite  full-grown,  Reethoven 
took  charge  of  them  and  made  them  mighty.  What 
manner  of  babe  was  this  that  could  so  grow,  and 
whence  came  it  to  Vienna  ? 

The  word  sonata  slips  easily  over  the  tongues  of  most 
people,  great  musicians,  amateurs,  dilettanti  and  lay- 
men alike;  but  it  is  not  a  word,  nor  yet  a  type,  easily 
defined.  The  form  is  very  properly  associated  with  the 
composers  of  the  Viennese  period.  Earlier  sonatas, 
such  as  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  composers, 
like  Kuhnau  and  Pasquini,  are  sonatas  only  in  name, 
and  not  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
The  rock  which  bars  their  entrance  into  the  happy 
kingdom  of  sonatas  is  the  internal  form  of  the  move- 
ments. For  a  sonata  is  not  only  a  group  of  pieces  or 
movements  in  an  arbitrary  whole.  At  least  one  of  the 
separate  movements  within  the  whole  must  be  in  the 
special  form  dubbed  by  generations  with  an  unfortu- 
nate blindness  to  ambiguity,  the  sonata  form.  Attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  rename  this  form. 
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It  has  been  called  the  first  movement  form;  because 
usually  the  first  movements  of  sonatas,  symphonies  and 
other  like  works,  are  found  to  have  it.  Unhappily  it  is 
scarcely  less  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  last  move- 
ments. Let  us  simply  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  may  help  in  this  book  to  ren- 
der a  difficult  subject  a  little  less  confusing,  call  this 
special  form  arbitrarily  the  triplex  form. 


To  trace  the  development  of  the  pianoforte  sonata, 
then,  is  a  twofold  task:  to  trace  the  tendency  towards 
a  standard  group  of  pieces  or  movements  in  one  whole; 
and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  triplex  form  of 
movement,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  group  gives  us 
the  somewhat  despotic  right  to  label  that  group  a 
sonata. 

The  first  task  leads  upon  something  of  a  wild-goose 
chase.  The  number  of  movements  which  a  sonata 
might  contain  never  became  rigidly  fixed.  A  single 
movement,  however,  is  not  a  sonata  in  the  generally 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  the  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  D.  Scarlatti  are  still  called  sonatas;  but 
this  is  only  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the  original  nat- 
ural use  of  the  word  has  persisted  beside  the  arbitrarily 
restricted  one.  We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost 
forced  to  this  continued  free  use  of  the  term  by  the 
lack  of  a  more  specific  one  to  cover  the  circumstance, 
or  even  of  a  suitable  abstract  one.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  few  pieces  Scarlatti  published  himself  he  called 
esercizii.  Even  in  his  day  the  word  sonata  was  applied 
mostly  to  compositions  made  up  of  two  or  more  move- 
ments. His  pieces  were  not  fugues;  neither  were  they 
dances.  They  were  too  regular  and  too  compact  to  be 
called  fantasies  or  toccatas.    They  were  not  rondos,  and 
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his  imagination  was  sterile  in  fanciful  titles  such  as 
Couperin  gave  to  his  pieces.  Our  modern  minds  reject 
his  own  title  as  utterly  unmusical.  In  abstract  terms  we 
have  'piece,'  which  may  do  for  the  historian  but  not  for 
the  program.  'Movement'  has  been  chained  up  in  the 
sonata  and  symphony.  'Gems'  and  'jewels'  are  too 
often  in  music  a  paste  of  musk  and  tears.  So  we  hold 
to  sonata,  for  the  lack  of  anything  better. 

Though  the  word  originally  signified  any  music 
sounded  or  played  on  instruments,  thus  differentiating 
instrumental  music  from  vocal,  its  use  was  limited 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  music  written  for 
groups  of  strings  or  wind.  At  that  time,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, harpsichord  and  clavichord  music  was  still 
essentially  organ  music,  to  which  the  word  sonata  was 
rarely  applied. 

The  string  sonatas  had  developed  chiefly  from  the  old 
chanson,  the  setting  of  a  poem  in  stanzas  to  polypho- 
nic vocal  music.  The  composer  attempted  in  this  old 
form  to  reflect  in  his  music  the  varied  meaning  of  the 
stanzas  of  his  poem.  Thus  the  music,  taken  from  its 
words  and  given  to  groups  of  strings  to  play,  was  more 
or  less  clearly  divided  into  varied  sections,  showing, 
as  it  were,  the  shape  or  skeleton  upon  which  it  had 
originally  been  moulded.  At  first  the  instrumentalists, 
even  the  organists,  as  we  have  seen,  were  content 
merely  to  play  upon  their  instruments  what  had  been 
thus  written  for  voices.  Such  had  long  been  their  cus- 
tom with  popular  madrigals  and  with  other  simpler 
forms. 

Soon  the  organists  broke  ground  in  a  wholly  different 
direction.  But  the  other  instrumentalists,  chiefly  the 
violinists,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  began  to  com- 
pose their  own  music  with  an  ever-growing  regard  to 
the  special  qualities  of  their  instruments,  still  retained 
the  well-known  form.  Hence  the  many  fledgling  sona- 
tas in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  even 
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the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth,  with  their  title  of 
canzon  a  suonare.  This  title  was  soon  cut  down  to 
sonata.  The  form  was  enormously  expanded  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  rapidly  soaring  skill  of  the  instrumental 
composers.  The  many  more  or  less  vague  sections, 
fossil  outlines,  as  it  were,  of  the  poem  in  stanzas, 
swelled  out  to  broad  and  clear  proportions.  The  num- 
ber of  them  was  consequently  cut  down  to  four  or  even 
three,  the  selection  and  sequence  of  which  had  been  al- 
most unconsciously  determined  by  principles  of  con- 
trast. Finally  the  influence  of  the  growing  suite  com- 
bined with  the  breadth  and  formal  perfection  of  the 
several  sections  to  cut  them  off  distinctly,  each  from  the 
other.  The  word  sonata,  then,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
applied  almost  from  the  beginning  to  a  piece  of  music 
divided  into  several  more  or  less  clearly  differentiated 
sections  or  movements. 

The  growth  of  the  suite  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  quite 
a  different  nature.  The  sonata  developed  rapidly  from 
a  seed.  The  suite  was  a  synthesis  of  various  dance 
pieces,  held  together  by  a  convention,  without  any  in- 
herited internal  relationship.  In  spite  of  the  number 
of  suites  written  during  the  seventeenth  century  for 
string  band  and  even  other  combinations  of  instru- 
ments, it  is  practically  a  special  development  of  key- 
board music.  The  lighter  character  of  the  music  itself, 
depending  largely  upon  dance  rhythms  for  its  vitality, 
encouraged  the  free  style  suitable  to  the  harpsichord. 
Its  influence  upon  the  string  sonata  is,  however,  un- 
mistakable. 

Thus,  though  harpsichord  music  and  the  suite  were 
more  or  less  neglected  in  Italy  during  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find 
Corelli  publishing  between  1683  and  1700  his  epoch- 
making  works  for  violin  and  other  instruments  in  al- 
ternate sets  of  suonate  (sometimes  called  suonate  da 
chiesa) ,  and  suites,  which  he  called  suonate  da  cain^JtQ\ 
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In  the  former  the  movements  had  no  titles  but  the 
Itahan  words  which  marked  their  character,  such  as 
grave,  allegro,  vivace,  and  other  like  words.  In  the 
latter  most  of  the  movements  conformed  to  dance 
rhythms  and  were  given  dance  names. 

The  normal  number  of  movements  in  both  sonatas 
and  suites  is  four,  and  normally  these  four  are  in  the 
order  of  slow,  fast,  slow,  fast.  The  movements  of  the 
suite  are  all  normally  in  the  same  key;  but  among  the 
sonatas  the  middle  adagio  is  often  in  a  different  key 
from  the  other  movements.  This  variety  of  key  is 
nearly  always  present  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
sonata. 

Corelli's  works  are,  leaving  aside  his  personal  genius, 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  sonata  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  the  sonatas  with  suite  move- 
ments were  called  chamber  sonatas  and  the  others 
church  sonatas  gives  us  some  hint  of  the  relative  dig- 
nity of  the  two  forms  in  the  minds  of  composers  of  that 
day.  In  1695  J.  Kuhnau  published  in  Leipzig  his  so- 
nata in  B-flat  for  the  harpsichord,  with  the  prefatory 
remarks  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  harpsichord, 
with  its  range  of  harmony  and  its  possibilities  in  con- 
trapuntal music,  should  be  restricted  to  the  lighter 
forms  of  music  (such  as  the  suite).  He  therefore  of- 
fered to  the  public  a  piece  for  harpsichord  written  in 
the  more  dignified  form  of  the  violin  music  of  the  day, 
which  he  called  the  Sonate  aus  dem  B. 

Here,  as  we  remarked  in  chapter  I,  the  word  sonata 
comes  into  pianoforte  music,  bringing  with  it  a  dignity, 
if  not  a  charm,  which  was  felt  to  be  lacking  in  the  suite. 
Kuhnau's  sonata  is  in  four  movements,  none  of  which 
is  very  clearly  articulated.  The  adagio  comes  between 
the  second  and  fourth  and  is  in  the  key  of  E-flat  major. 
This  sonata  was  followed  by  seven  more,  published  the 
next  year  under  the  title  of  Frische  Clavier  Friichte, 
The  tone  of  all  is  experimental  and  somewhat  bom- 
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bastic.  But  at  any  rate  we  have  at  last  keyboard  so- 
natas. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Corelli  two  other  Italian  violin- 
ists rose  to  shining  prominence,  Locatelli  *  and  Vi- 
valdi.f  To  them  is  owing  a  certain  development  in  the 
internal  structure  of  a  new  form  of  the  sonata  called 
the  concerto,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  later  on. 
Here  we  have  to  note,  however,  the  tendency  of  both 
these  composers  to  make  their  concertos  and  sonatas 
in  three  movements :  two  long  rapid  movements  with  a 
slow  movement  between.  Corelli  left  sonate  da  camera 
and  sonate  da  chiesa  of  the  same  description;  but  the 
procedure  seems  to  have  recommended  itself  to  Se- 
bastian Bach  mainly  by  the  works  of  Vivaldi,  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  made  a  most  careful  study.  Hence 
we  have  from  Bach  not  only  the  beautiful  sonatas  for 
violin  and  harpsichord  in  three  movements,  but  harp- 
sichord concertos, — many  of  which  were  transcriptions 
of  Vivaldi's  works,  but  some,  like  the  exquisite  one  in 
D  minor  cited  in  the  last  chapter,  all  his  own, — like- 
wise on  the  same  plan.  So,  too,  were  written  many  of 
the  Brandenburg  concertos,  notably  the  one  in  G  major. 
No.  5.  Finally  we  have  the  magnificent  concerto  in 
the  Italian  style  for  cembalo  alone,  which  is  more  truly 
a  sonata,  leaving  for  all  time  a  splendid  example  of 
the  symmetry  of  a  well-wrought  piece  in  three  move- 
ments. 

Of  this  perfect  masterpiece  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  is  well  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  of  about  equal  length 
and  significance.  Both  are  in  rapid  tempo  and  of  care- 
ful and  more  or  less  close-knit  workmanship ;  and  both 
are  in  the  key  of  F  major.     The  movement  between 

*  Pietro  Locatelli,  b.  Bergamo,  1693;  d.  Amsterdam,  1764;  famous  vio- 
linist, pupil  of  Corelli.  His  works,  Concerti,  trio  sonatas,  etc.,  are  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  sonata  form. 

t  Antonio  Vivaldi,  b.  Venice,  ca.  1680;  d.  1743;  completed  Torelli's  and 
Albinoni's  work  in  the  creation  of  the  violin  concerto. 
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them  is  in  a  different  key  (D  minor)  and  of  slow  tempo 
and  wholly  contrasting  character. 

Here,  then,  as  regards  the  number  and  grouping  of 
movements  in  the  sonata,  we  have  in  the  work  of  the 
father,  the  model  for  the  son  Emanuel.  For  so  far  as 
Emanuel  Bach  contributed  at  all  to  the  external  struc- 
ture of  the  pianoforte  sonata,  it  was  by  adhering  con- 
sistently to  this  three-movement  type  which  was  later 
adopted  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Beet- 
hoven. 

His  consistency  in  this  regard  is  indeed  well  worth 
noticing.  For  between  the  years  1740  and  1786,  when 
he  composed  and  published  his  numerous  sets  of  sona- 
tas, there  was  much  variety  of  procedure  among  mu- 
sicians. Bach,  however,  rarely  varied;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  models  his  father  left,  justifies  us  in 
calling  the  sonata  in  three  movements  distinctly  the 
German  type  of  this  period. 

Meanwhile  composers  who  were  more  in  the  current 
of  Italian  music  fought  shy  of  committing  themselves  to 
a  fixed  grouping  of  movements.  Italian  instrumental 
music  was  taking  a  tremendous  swing  towards  melody 
and  lightness.  This  was  especially  influential  in  shap- 
ing the  triplex  form  of  movement;  but  was  also  affect- 
ing the  general  grouping.  Padre  Martini  (1706-84)  of 
Bologna  alone  adhered  to  a  regular,  or  nearly  regular, 
number  and  sequence  of  movements  in  harpsichord 
sonatas.  His  twelve  harpsichord  sonatas,  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1742,  but  written  some  years  earlier, 
seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  their  surroundings. 

To  begin  with,  even  at  this  late  date  they  are  written 
either  for  organ  or  for  harpsichord.  This  alone  pre- 
pares us  for  the  general  contrapuntal  style  of  them  all. 
Then,  though  named  sonatas,  they  are  far  more  nearly 
suites.  Each  is  composed  of  five  movements.  The  first 
is  regularly  in  sonorous  prelude  style,  suitable  to  the 
organ.     The  second  is  regularly  an  allegro  in  fugal 
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style,  the  third  usually  an  adagio.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
are  in  most  cases  dances, — gavottes,  courantes  or 
gigues,  with  sometimes  an  aria  or  a  theme  and  varia- 
tions. All  the  movements  in  one  sonata  are  in  the  same 
key.  Only  one  feature  resembles  those  of  the  growing 
Italian  harpsichord  sonata:  the  generally  light  dance 
character  of  the  last  or  the  last  two  movements.  For 
what  is  very  noticeable  in  the  sonatas  of  E.  Rach  is  that 
the  last  movements,  though  cheerful  in  character,  are 
usually  of  equal  musical  significance  with  the  first. 

Far  more  in  the  growing  Italian  style  are  the  eight 
sonatas  of  Domenico  Alberti,  the  amateur  thorn  in  the 
professional  side.  Just  when  they  were  written  is  not 
known.  The  young  man  was  born  in  1717  and  died 
probably  in  1740  if  not  before.  None  of  them  has  more 
than  two  movements.  Roth  are  in  the  same  key  and 
the  second  is  usually  the  livelier  of  the  two,  often  a 
minuet. 

A  group  of  the  Italians  preferred  the  sonata  in  two 
movements,  Francisco  Durante  (1684-1755),  for  exam- 
ple, and  later  Domenico  Para  dies  (1710-92).  Later  still, 
some  sonatas  of  Johann  Christian  Rach,  youngest  son 
of  Sebastian,  who  submitted  quite  to  the  Italian  influ- 
ence, have  but  two  movements;  and  the  first  of  de- 
menti's sonatas  also.  Other  Italians,  like  Raldassare 
Galuppi  (1706-85),  seem  never  to  have  decided  upon 
any  definite  number,  nor  any  definite  order  of  move- 
ments. 

What  is,  however,  due  particularly  to  the  Italian  in- 
fluence is  the  persistent  intrusion  of  a  dance  form  in  the 
cycle — usually  a  minuet.  We  find  it  in  Alberti,  in  Chris- 
tian Rach,  and  especially  in  the  clavecin  works  of  Jean 
Schobert,  a  young  Silesian,  resident  in  Paris  from  about 
1750  to  1766,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  clavecinists  of 
his  day,  one  of  the  most  charming,  and  one  who 
brought  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  young  Mozart. 
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The  Italian  tendency  was  invariably  to  put  at  the  end 
of  the  sonata  a  movement  of  which  the  lightness  and 
gaiety  of  the  contents  were  to  bring  refreshment  or  even 
relief  after  the  more  serious  divulgences  of  the  earlier 
movements, — a  rondo  or  even  a  dance.  To  this  impulse 
Haydn  and  Mozart  both  yielded,  retaining  from  Eman- 
uel Bach  only  the  standard  number  of  three  move- 
ments. 

It  must  be  added  here  that  something  is  due  to  Slavic 
influences  in  the  ultimate  general  triumph  of  the  ob- 
jectively gay  over  the  subjectively  profound  in  the  last 
movement  or  movements  of  the  sonata  and  the  sym- 
phony. Not  only  did  Haydn  incorporate  in  the  scheme 
the  lively  expressive  melodies  and  the  crisp  rhythms  so 
native  to  the  Slavic  peoples  among  whom  he  grew  to 
manhood.  Earlier  than  he  the  Bohemian,  Johann  Sta- 
mitz,  had  thus  enlivened  and  clarified  the  symphony, 
and  given  it  the  great  impetus  to  future  development 
which  bore  so  splendidly  in  Vienna.  And  Schobert, 
whom  we  have  but  now  mentioned,  was  from  a  Polish 
land.  What  such  men  brought  was  essentially  of  spir- 
itual significance;  but  in  music,  as  in  other  arts,  the 
new  spirit  brings  the  new  form. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  number  and  sequence 
of  movements  in  the  pianoforte  sonata  has  never  been 
rigidly  fixed.  But  an  average  combination  is  clear. 
The  majority  of  sonatas  by  Haydn  and  by  Mozart,  as 
well  as  by  lesser  men  like  Clementi,  Dussek  and  Rust, 
and  many  of  the  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  are  in  three 
movements.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  are  invariably 
in  the  same  key  (major  and  minor).  The  first  move- 
ment is  normally  of  a  dignified,  formal,  and  more  or 
less  involved  character,  though  such  a  generalization 
may  be  quickly  stoned  to  death  by  numbers  of  conspic- 
uous and  great  exceptions.  The  second  movement  is 
normally  in  a  key  contrasting  with  the  first  movement, 
usually  of  slow  and  lyrical  character,  usually  also  sim- 
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pie,  at  least  as  regards  form.  The  last  movement  is,  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  more  brilliant,  more  ob- 
vious and  more  rapid  than  the  others,  calculated  to 
amuse  and  astonish  the  listener  rather  than  to  stir  his 
emotions,  to  send  him  away  laughing  and  delighted, 
rather  than  sad  and  thoughtful. 

The  number  three  was  established  by  Emanuel 
Bach.  The  character  of  the  last  movement,  however, 
was  determined  by  Italian  and  Slavic  influences,  and  is 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  suite.  If  one  more  sign  is 
necessary  of  the  complex  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
various  lines  of  development  before  the  pianoforte  so- 
nata rose  up  clear  on  its  foundations,  we  have  but  to 
note  the  curious  facts  that  the  suite  was  neglected  in 
Italy  during  the  seventeenth  century  in  favor  of  the 
string  sonata;  that  the  suite  reached  its  finest  propor- 
tions in  Germany,  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Sebastian 
Bach;  that  through  Sebastian  Bach  the  three-movement 
sonata  group  passed  from  the  Italian  Vivaldi  to  Eman- 
uel Bach,  who  established  it  as  a  norm;  finally  that 
the  Italians,  who  neglected  the  suite  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  conceived  an  enthusiasm  for  it  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  brought  their  love  of  it  to  bear  on  the  Ger- 
man sonata  group,  introducing  the  minuet  and  giving 
to  the  last  movement  the  lively  care-free  form  of  a 
dance  or  a  rondo. 

Before  proceeding  to  outline  the  development  of  the 
triplex  form  in  which  at  least  one  movement  of  this 
sonata  group  was  written  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  sonata,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  stop  to  consider  what  relationship,  if  any,  existed 
between  the  movements.  Was  the  sonata  as  a  whole 
an  indissoluble  unit?  Rather  decidedly  no.  The  group- 
ing of  several  movements  together  came  to  be  as  con- 
ventional and  as  arbitrary,  if  not  so  regular,  as  the 
grouping  of  the  suites.  There  is  about  the  sonatas  of 
Emanuel  Bach  a  certain  seriousness  and  an  emotional 
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genuineness  which  might  prevail  upon  the  pianist  to- 
day, if  ever  he  should  think  of  playing  them  in  concert, 
to  respect  the  grouping  in  which  the  composer  chose 
to  present  them  to  the  world.  But  there  is  no  organic 
life  in  the  sonatas  as  a  whole.  Occasionally  in  his  sona- 
tas and  in  those  of  Clementi  and  Haydn  the  slow  mid- 
dle movement  leads  without  pause  into  the  rapid  finale. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  slow  movement  is  introduc- 
tory to  the  last,  to  which  it  is  attached  though  not 
related. 

Haydn,  Mozart  and  even  Beethoven  took  movements 
from  one  work  and  incorporated  them  in  another. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  custom  even  as  late  as  the  time 
that  Chopin  played  in  Vienna,  to  play  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  a  concerto  or  a  sonata  early  in  a 
program  and  the  last  movements  considerably  later, 
after  other  works  in  other  styles  had  been  performed. 
The  sonatas  and  symphonies  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies in  the  main  lacked  any  logical  principle  of  unity. 
We  say  in  the  main,  because  Emanuel  Bach,  F.  W. 
Rust,  and  Beethoven  succeeded,  in  some  of  their  great- 
est sonatas,  in  welding  the  movements  inseparably  to- 
gether. Clementi,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  ac- 
quired such  a  mastery  of  the  form.  But  these  develop- 
ments are  special,  and  signalize  in  a  way  the  passing 
on  of  the  sonata.  As  a  form  the  sonata  proper  was 
doomed  by  the  lack  of  a  unity  which  composers  in  the 
nineteenth  century  felt  to  be  necessary  in  any  long 
work  of  music. 

The  day  will  come,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  come, 
when  most  sonatas  will  have  been  broken  up  by  Time 
into  the  various  distinct  parts  of  which  they  were  pieced 
together.  Out  of  the  fragments  future  years  will  choose 
what  they  will  to  preserve.  Already  the  Bach  suites 
have  been  so  broken.  It  makes  no  difference  that  their 
separate  numbers  are  for  the  most  part  of  imperishable 
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stuff.  Movements  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  will  endure 
after  their  sonatas  as  wholes  are  dead.  So,  too,  with 
many  of  the  Reethoven  sonatas.  The  links  which  hold 
their  movements  together  are  often  but  convention;  and 
there  is  evidently  no  convention  which  Time  will  not 
corrode. 


II 

In  looking  over  the  vast  number  of  sonatas  written 
between  1750  and  1800  one  is  impressed,  if  one  is 
kindly,  not  so  much  by  their  careless  structure  and 
triviality  as  by  their  gaiety.  In  the  adagios  the  com- 
posers sometimes  doff  their  hats,  somewhat  perfunc- 
torily, to  the  muse  of  tragedy;  but  for  the  most  part 
their  sonatas  are  light-hearted.  They  had  a  butterfly 
existence.  They  were  born  one  day  but  to  die  the  next. 
Yet  there  was  a  charm  about  them.  The  people  of  that 
day  loved  them.  A  run  and  a  trill  do,  it  is  true,  but 
tickle  the  ear;  but  that  is,  after  all,  a  pleasant  tickling. 
And  simple  harmonies  may  shirk  often  enough  the 
weight  of  souls  in  tragic  conflict,  to  bear  which  many 
would  make  the  duty  of  music;  yet  their  lucidity  is 
something  akin  to  sunlight.  The  frivolities  of  these 
countless  sonatas  are  the  frivolities  of  youth.  There  is 
no  high  seriousness  in  most  of  them.  And  our  triplex 
form  came  sliding  into  music  on  a  burst  of  youth.  A 
star  danced  and  it  was  born. 

What  gave  definite  shape  to  this  fundamentally  sim- 
ple form  is  the  Italian  love  of  melody.  So  far  as  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  one  man,  it  may  be  traced 
to  Giovanni  Pergolesi,  whose  trio-sonatas  first  gave  to 
the  world  as  a  prototype  of  the  classical  triplex  form 
what  is  now  known  as  the  'singing  allegro.'  Pergolesi 
was  born  in  1704  and  lived  to  be  only  thirty-three  years 
old;  but  in  that  brief  life,  gaily  and  recklessly  squan- 
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dered  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  he  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  music  which  apparently  started  it 
upon  a  new  stage.  He  was  all  but  worshipped  by  his 
countrymen.  His  opera,  La  serva  padrona  (1733),  won 
instant  success,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  well  over  all 
Europe;  and  had  an  influence  comparable  to  that 
of  but  few  other  single  works  in  the  history  of 
music.  On  the  ground  of  instrumental  music  his  trio- 
sonatas  have,  as  it  seems  now,  accomplished  scarcely 
less. 

We  must  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the  harpsichord 
music  of  the  time  in  Italy,  in  which  the  'singing  allegro' 
found  place  almost  at  once.  Let  us  first  consider  what 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  form. 

We  may  plunge  at  once  to  the  very  foundation,  the 
harmonic  groundwork.  As  we  have  seen,  perhaps  the 
most  important  accomplishment  in  music  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  the  discovery  and  establishment  of 
key  relationships  in  that  harmonic  conception  of  music 
which  has  endured  almost  to  the  present  day.  Instru- 
mental forms  developed  upon  this  re-organization  of 
musical  material.  Subsequently,  however  polyphonic 
the  texture  of  a  piece  of  music — a  fugue  of  Bach's,  for 
instance — might  be,  its  shape  was  moulded  upon  a 
frame  of  harmony.  The  piece  was  in  a  certain  key, 
clearly  affirmed  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  points 
in  the  structure  which  in  a  piece  of  music  as  in  a  para- 
graph are  naturally  the  most  emphatic.  Within  these 
limits  there  was  the  life  and  variety  of  a  harmonic  de- 
velopment, which,  departing  from  the  tonic  key,  must 
return  thence.  Long  before  the  year  1700  the  regulation 
of  such  harmonic  procedures  had  definitely  fixed  the 
symmetrical  plan  of  two  forms :  the  so-called  aria  form 
and  the  binary  form.  Neither  was  in  itself  capable  of 
much  development;  and  it  was  in  a  sort  of  fusion  of 
both  that  the  harmonic  plan  of  the  triplex  form  was 
created. 
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The  aria  form  was  in  three  sections  which  we  have 
elsewhere  represented  by  the  letters  A,  B,  A.  A,  the 
opening  section,  was  all  in  the  tonic  key,  and  was  prac- 
tically complete  in  itself.  B,  the  second  section,  was  in 
a  contrasting  key  or  was  harmonically  unstable.  A, 
the  third  section,  was  but  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
to  give  balance  and  unity  to  the  whole.  The  limitations 
of  the  form  were  essentially  harmonic.  The  first 
section  offered  little  or  no  chance  for  modulation.  Its 
tonality  must  be  unmistakably  and  impressively  tonic. 
Therefore  it  did  not  develop  into  the  second  section  by 
means  of  harmonic  unrest.  The  second  was  simply  a 
block  of  contrasting  harmonies,  like  a  block  of  por- 
phyry set  beside  a  block  of  marble.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  second  section  was  incomplete  without  the 
third.  In  such  cases  a  hyphen  between  the  B  and  the 
second  A  in  our  lettered  scheme  would  represent  the 
relations  between  the  three  sections  more  nearly,  thus : 
A,  B-A. 

The  binary  form,  in  which  most  of  the  dance  move- 
ments of  the  suite  were  composed,  was  usually  shorter 
than  the  aria  form;  but  though  apparently  simpler,  it 
was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  harmony,  more  highly 
organized.  It  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  was  repeated  in  turn.  The  first 
modulated  from  the  tonic  key  to  the  dominant  or  rela- 
tive major;  the  second  from  that  key  back  to  the  tonic 
again.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  section  really 
grew  into  the  second  by  harmonic  impulse;  for  the  first 
section,  ending  as  it  did  in  a  key  that  was  not  the  key 
of  the  piece,  was  incomplete.  The  two  sections  together 
not  only  established  a  perfect  balance  of  form  and  har- 
mony, but  had  an  organic  harmonic  life  which  was 
lacking  in  the  aria. 

However,  the  tendency  of  most  forms  was  towards 
the  triple  division  typified  by  the  aria,  with  a  clearly 
defined  first  section,  a  second  section  of  contrasting  and 
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uncertain  character,  and  a  third  section  which,  being  a 
restatement  of  the  first,  reestablished  the  tonic  key  and 
gave  to  the  piece  as  a  whole  a  positive  order.  In  the 
binary  forms  of  Froberger  and  Chambonnieres  there  is 
the  harmonic  embryo  of  a  distinct  middle  section; 
namely,  the  few  modulations  through  which  the  music 
passes  on  its  way  from  dominant  back  to  tonic  in  the 
second  section.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  com- 
posers would  make  the  most  of  this  chance  for  modula- 
tion as  they  became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  beauty 
of  harmony;  likewise,  that  the  bolder  their  harmonic 
ventures  in  these  measures,  the  greater  was  their  need 
to  emphasize  the  final  re-establishment  of  the  tonic  key. 
Ultimately  a  distinct  triple  division  was  inevitable,  with 
an  opening  section  modulating  from  tonic  to  dominant, 
a  second  section  of  contrasting  keys  and  few  modula- 
tions; finally  a  restatement  of  the  first  section,  as  in  the 
aria,  but  necessarily  somewhat  changed  so  that  the 
whole  section  might  be  in  the  tonic  key.  Such  is  the 
harmonic  foundation  of  the  triplex  form. 

Such  a  form  makes  its  appearance  in  music  very 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  seems  akin  now  to  the  aria,  now  to  the  binary  form. 
One  may  suspect  the  latter  relationship  if  the  first  sec- 
tion is  repeated,  and  the  second  and  third  sections  (as 
one)  likewise.  These  repetitions  are  obviously  inher- 
ited from  the  binary  form.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
sections  are  not  thus  repeated,  the  piece  resembles 
more  nearly  the  aria. 

Take,  for  example,  an  adagio  from  the  second  sonata 
in  a  set  of  twelve  published  by  Padre  Martini  in  1742, 
written  probably  many  years  earlier.  These  sonatas 
were  republished  by  Madame  Farrenc  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  her  Tresor  des  pianist es.  The  adagio  in  ques- 
tion is  clearly  in  three  sections  very  like  an  aria,  with 
the  difference  that  the  first  section  ends  in  the  dominant 
(in  the  eighth  measure),  and  the  last  is  consequently 
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changed  from  the  first  so  that  it  may  end  in  the  tonic. 
There  are  no  repeats. 

Far  more  remarkable  is  a  sonata  in  C  major  by  D. 
Scarlatti.  It  is  the  eleventh  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
collection  of  twenty  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Here  we  find  a  first  section  modulating 
from  tonic  to  dominant.  This  is  repeated.  Then  fol- 
lows the  second  section,  full  of  free  modulations,  and 
this  section  comes  to  a  very  obvious  half-close.  The 
last  section  very  nearly  repeats  the  first,  except  for  the 
necessary  changes  in  harmony  so  that  all  may  be  in  the 
tonic  key.  Scarlatti  nowhere  else  wrote  in  this  form 
so  clearly.  Did  he  merely  chance  upon  it?  The  wide 
crossing  of  the  hands  marks  an  early  stage  in  his  com- 
posing, yet  the  form  is  clearly  triplex  and  astonishingly 
orthodox. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  this  little  piece  is  the  ob- 
vious, clear  divisions  of  the  sections.  The  first  section 
is  marked  off  from  the  second  by  the  double  bar  for 
the  repeat.  There  is  a  pause  before  the  third  section,  or 
restatement,  begins.  But  clearest  of  all  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  musical  material.  By  this  we  know  positively 
that  the  triplex  form  has  become  firmly  fixed,  that  the 
old  binary  form  has  expanded  to  a  ternary  form,  sub- 
mitting to  the  same  influences  that  had  made  the  per- 
fect aria  and  the  perfect  fugue. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  binary  form, 
composers  made  little  effort  to  differentiate  the  ma- 
terial proper  to  the  dominant  part  of  the  first  section 
from  that  which  had  already  been  given  out  in  the 
tonic.  Such  pieces  dealt  not  in  clear  themes  but  in 
one  or  two  running  figures  which  lent  themselves  to 
more  or  less  contrapuntal  treatment.  The  opening 
figure  was  usually  the  most  definite.  The  second  sec- 
tion began  with  this  figure  in  the  dominant  key;  but  in 
the  final  restoration  of  the  tonic  key  the  figure  played 
no  part.    In  other  words,  the  chief  figure  of  the  whole 
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piece  almost  never  appeared  in  the  second  section  in 
the  tonic.  It  was  not  until  the  embryonic  middle  sec- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  but  one  or 
two  modulations,  had  developed  to  something  of  the 
proportions  of  the  contrasting  section  of  the  aria,  that 
composers  realized  that  in  order  fully  to  re-establish 
the  tonic  key  at  the  end,  the  chief  figure  should  again 
make  its  appearance  and  usher  in  the  final  section, 
which  thus  became  a  restatement  of  the  first. 

Scarlatti's  treatment  of  the  binary  form  was  always 
brilliant  and  clear.  He  was,  as  we  know,  fertile  in 
sparkling  figures.  His  sonatas  are  always  made  up  of 
two  or  more  of  these,  which,  unlike  the  figures  in  the 
suites  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  are  distinct  from 
each  other.  But  in  most  of  his  pieces,  long  as  the  mid- 
dle section  might  be,  the  tonic  key  was  never  re-intro- 
duced by  the  return  of  the  opening  figure  of  the  first 
section.  It  is  precisely  this  that  he  has  done  in  the  so- 
nata in  C  major  now  in  question.  The  first  section  pre- 
sents two  distinct  figures  or  subjects,  one  in  the  tonic, 
the  other  in  the  dominant.  The  first,  or  opening  figure, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet  call.  The  second  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  wide  crossing  of  the  hands.  The  second 
section  begins  immediately  after  the  double  bar  in  the 
proper  manner  of  the  binary  form;  that  is,  with  a  modi- 
fication of  the  first  subject  in  the  key  of  the  dominant. 
Then  follow  many  interesting  modulations,  leading  to 
the  unmistakable  half  close,  prefatory  to  the  third  sec- 
tion. And  the  third  section  begins  at  once  with  the 
first  figure  in  the  tonic  key,  and  proceeds  to  the  second, 
now  likewise  in  the  tonic.  This,  more  than  all  else, 
marks  the  passing  of  the  binary  form  into  the  triplex. 
The  Padre  Martini  adagio  presents  the  same  feature, 
but  less  clearly  because  the  second  figure  is  hardly  ar- 
ticulate. 

These  two  little  pieces,  which  are  but  two  out  of  many 
now  known  and  others  yet  to  be  discovered,  seem  to  re- 
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veal  to  us  a  stage  at  which  the  aria  form  and  the  binary 
form  merged  into  the  form  of  movement  generally 
known  as  the  sonata  form,  which  we  have  chosen  arbi- 
trarily to  call  the  triplex.  The  three  distinct  sections, 
the  last  repeating  the  first,  seem  modelled  on  the  aria. 
The  highly  organized  harmonic  life  seems  inherited 
from  the  binary  form  of  the  dance  movements  of  the 
suite.  Finally  the  arrangement  and  development  of  two 
distinct  figures  or  subjects  on  this  plan  are  proper  to 
the  new  form  alone. 

Upon  this  hybrid  foundation  Pergolesi  built  up  his 
'singing  allegro.'  Where  Scarlatti  had  employed  fig- 
ures, Pergolesi  employed  melodies.  Therefore  we  find 
a  melody  in  the  tonic  key,  a  melody  in  the  dominant, 
these  two  constituting  with  the  measures  which  accom- 
plish the  modulation  between  them,  the  first  section, 
which  is  repeated.  Then  follows  a  section  of  free  mod- 
ulation, in  which  fragments  of  either  melody,  but 
chiefly  of  the  first,  play  their  parts;  and  lastly  the  re- 
turn of  both  melodies  in  the  tonic  key. 

It  is  the  Italian  love  of  melody  which  gives  it  its  final 
stamp.  To  this  love  Scarlatti  hardly  felt  free  to  aban- 
don himself  in  his  harpsichord  music;  partly,  prob- 
ably, because  of  the  ancient  polyphonic  tradition  which 
still  demanded  of  organ  and  of  harpsichord  music  the 
constant  movement  we  find  in  the  preludes  of  Bach's 
English  suites;  also  because  as  a  virtuoso  he  was  inter- 
ested in  making  his  instrument  speak  brilliantly,  and 
because  he  realized  that  the  harpsichord  was  really  un- 
fitted to  melody. 

But  the  singing  allegro  of  Pergolesi  won  the  world 
at  a  stroke,  and  almost  at  once  we  find  it  applied  to  the 
harpsichord  by  the  young  amateur,  Domenico  Alberti. 
One  should  give  the  devil  his  due.  Poor  Alberti,  hardly 
more  than  a  youth,  for  having  supposedly  seduced  the 
world  of  composers  to  bite  the  juicy  apple  of  what  is 
called  the  Alberti  bass,  has  been  excoriated  by  all  sober- 
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minded  critics  and  treated  with  unveiled  contempt. 
Let  us  look  into  his  life  and  works  for  a  moment. 

Little  enough  is  known  of  him,  and  that  little  smacks 
of  faery.  He  was  probably  born  in  Venice  in  1717.  He 
died  about  1740,  probably  in  Rome.  Only  twenty-three, 
masters,  but  he  tied  his  bass  to  the  tail  of  music  and 
there  it  swings  to  this  day.  But  more  of  the  bass  anon. 
He  was  an  amateur,  according  to  Laborde,*  a  pupil  of 
Bifii  and  Lotti.  He  was  a  beautiful  singer.  At  least  we 
read  that  he  went  to  Madrid  in  the  train  of  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  and  astonished  Farinelli,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  idolized  singers  of  the  day,  who  was 
then  living  in  high  favor  at  the  Spanish  court.  Later  he 
came  back  to  Rome,  where  he  recommended  himself  to 
the  patronage  of  a  certain  Marquis  Molinari.  About 
1737  he  set  two  of  Metastasio's  libretti,  Endymion  and 
Galatea,  to  music,  which  was,  according  to  Laborde, 
highly  esteemed.  All  his  teachers  recalled  him  with 
great  enthusiasm.  He  could  so  play  on  the  harpsichord, 
so  improvise,  that  he  charmed  large  assemblies  during 
whole  nights.  And  sometimes  he  would  go  abroad  at 
night  through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  his  lute,  sing- 
ing, followed  by  a  crowd  of  delighted  amateurs.  He 
died  young  and  much  regretted.  Laborde  closes  his 
article  by  saying  that  Alberti  wrote  thirty-six  sonatas 
which  are  said  to  be  superb,  and  of  a  new  kind  (d*un 
genre  neuf).  Laborde's  article,  though  pleasing,  is  a 
bit  highly  colored.  From  it  we  have  a  right  only  to  in- 
fer that  Alberti  was  lovable,  a  good  singer  and  a  good 
player.  That  he  speaks  of  the  sonatas  as  being  of  a 
new  sort,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Burney  mentions  Alberti  twice  in  his  'Present 
State  of  Music  in  Germany,'  both  times  in  connection 
with  his  stay  in  Vienna  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  more 
than  thirty  years  after  Alberti's  death.     Once  it  is  to 

*  Jean  Benjamin  de  Laborde:     Essai  sur  la  musique  ancienne  et  mod- 
erne,   1780. 
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give  his  name  among  the  seven  men  who  were  at  that 
time  considered  to  be  the  greatest  composers  for  harp- 
sichord and  for  organ.  Other  names  were  Handel, 
Scarlatti,  and  Bach  (either  Emanuel  or  Christian:  the 
father  was  not  then  generally  appreciated) .  High  com- 
pany for  poor  Alberti,  from  which  he  since  has  fallen 
most  low.  But  that  he  should  have  been  reckoned  with 
such  men  thirty  years  after  his  death,  speaks  irrefut- 
ably for  the  influence  his  works  must  have  had,  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  development  of  pianoforte 
music. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  second  chapter  to  the 
other  mention  of  Alberti  in  Dr.  Burney's  book.  It  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Dr.  L'Augier's  reminiscences 
of  D.  Scarlatti.  Scarlatti  had  told  the  eminent  phy- 
sician that  he  had  always  borne  in  mind,  while  writing 
his  pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  the  special  qualities  of 
that  instrument,  whereas  other  'modern'  composers, 
like  Alberti,  were  now  writing  in  a  style  that  would 
be  more  fitting  to  other  instruments.  In  the  case  of 
Alberti,  Scarlatti  must  have  had  the  voice  in  mind,  for 
Alberti's  harpsichord  sonatas  are  hardly  more  than 
strings  of  melodies. 

Considering  then  that  Alberti  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem  as  late  as  1772,  and  that  D.  Scarlatti  complained 
of  him  that  he  wrote  in  a  manner  less  fitting  to  the 
harpsichord  than  to  some  other  instrument,  it  seems 
likely  that  to  him  in  part  is  due  the  appearance  of  the 
singing  allegro  in  harpsichord  music,  which  was  to  be 
characteristic  of  Christian  Bach,  of  Mozart,  of  Haydn, 
of  Clementi  and  in  some  part  of  Beethoven. 

The  sonatas  themselves  bear  this  out.  The  eight 
which  we  have  been  able  to  study,  are  light  stuff,  indis- 
putably. But  the  triplex  form  is  clear  in  most  of  the 
movements.  He  uses  two  separate  distinct  melodies  as 
themes.  The  first  appears  at  once  in  the  tonic,  the  sec- 
ond later  in  the  dominant.    The  first  section,  which  is 
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nothing  more  than  the  exposition  of  these  two  themes, 
is  repeated.  After  the  double  bar  follows  a  section  of 
varying  length,  usually  dominated  by  reminiscences 
of  the  first  theme,  the  modulations  of  which  are  free 
but  by  no  means  unusual.  Then  the  third  section  re- 
peats both  melodies  in  the  tonic  key.  The  first  move- 
ment of  a  sonata  in  G  major  is  conspicuous  for  the 
length  of  its  second  section,  in  which  there  is  not  only 
a  good  bit  of  interesting  modulation,  but  also  actually 
new  material. 

The  bass  which  bears  his  name  is  no  more  than  the 
familiar  breaking  of  a  chord  in  the  following  manner: 


S 
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It  is  hardly  more  true  that  he  invented  it  than  that  such 
a  formula  is  intrinsically  as  contemptible  as  many  mu- 
sicians, mostly  theoreticians,  would  make  it  out  to  be. 
If  a  musician  is,  in  a  given  composition,  concerned  with 
melody,  he  may  be  justified  in  following  the  procedure 
which  makes  that  melody  reign  undisputed  over  his 
music.  This  inevitably  will  reduce  the  accompaniment 
to  the  simplest  function  possible;  namely,  outlining  or 
supplying  the  harmony  upon  which  all  melodies,  since 
the  Middle  Ages  at  least,  have  been  felt  to  rest. 

In  the  first  sophisticated  experiments  with  melody — 
the  opera  early  in  the  seventeenth  century — the  accom- 
paniment to  a  song  was  frequently  no  more  than  a  few 
occasional  chords  upon  the  harpsichord.  These  chords 
were  not  even  written  out  for  the  accompanist,  but  were 
indicated  to  him  by  figures  placed  over  the  notes  of  a 
single  bass  part.  As  composers  acquired  skill  in  com- 
bining several  instruments  in  accompaniments  to  their 
operas,  the  figured  bass  lost  its  importance;  but  it  was 
still  employed  as  a  sort  of  harmonic  groundwork  al- 
most to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a 
prop  to  the  harmonies  woven  more  or  less  contrapun- 
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tally  by  other  instruments,  which,  unlike  the  harpsi- 
chord, had  power  to  sustain  tone. 

When  a  man  like  Alberti  at  last  endeavored  to  write 
purely  melodic  music  on  the  harpsichord  alone,  which 
by  the  way  was  wholly  unfitted  to  sing,  three  methods 
of  accompaniment  were  open  to  him.  One  of  these  was 
to  give  to  the  left  hand,  as  accompanist,  a  countermel- 
ody  or  countermelodies,  which,  interweaving  with  the 
upper  melody,  would  create  harmonic  progressions. 
Allowing  him  to  have  had  the  skill  to  do  this,  as  Cou- 
perin  or  Bach  had  been  able  to  do,  it  would  not  have 
recommended  itself  to  him  as  the  best  way  to  set  off  the 
chief  melody.  Such  a  procedure  inevitably  tangled 
melody  with  accompaniment.  Secondly,  he  could  give 
to  the  left  hand  a  series  of  chords.  But  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  harpsichord,  these  would  sound  dry  and 
detached,  with  cold  harmonic  vacancies  between;  un- 
less he  chose  to  repeat  the  chords  rapidly,  which  proc- 
ess was  decidedly  clumsy.  Finally  he  could  break  up 
the  chords  into  their  separate  notes,  combine  these  in 
groups  easily  within  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  by  play- 
ing these  groups  rapidly  over  and  over  again,  produce 
a  constantly  moving  harmonic  current  on  which  his 
melody  might  float  along.  This  is  in  fact  what  Alberti 
did,  and  this  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the  Alberti 
bass,  one  which  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  from 
pianoforte  music  than  the  tremolo  from  the  orchestra. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  he  invented  the 
particular  formula  which  plays  such  a  part  in  his  mu- 
sic. Bach  had  devised  many  methods  of  breaking 
chords  so  that  their  component  parts  might  be  kept  in 
rapid  and  constant  vibration.  Witness  alone  the  first 
and  second  preludes  in  the  first  book  of  the  'Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord.'  In  the  ninth  toccata  of  the  elder 
Scarlatti  there  is  an  eight-measure  passage  of  chords 
broken  exactly  in  the  Alberti  manner.  But  such  devices 
were  employed  by  Bach  and  likewise  by  A.  Scarlatti 
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in  passages  of  purely  harmonic  significance.  Alberti 
must  be  among  the  first,  if  he  is  not  actually  the  first, 
to  use  them  to  supply  a  simple  harmonic  basis  for  his 
melodies. 

From  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  formula 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  may  de- 
duce two  facts :  one,  that  a  good  many  composers  were 
too  lazy  or  too  lacking  in  natural  endowment  to  bother 
with  acquiring  a  skill  in  counterpoint;  second,  that  the 
whole  trend  of  music  was  away  from  the  contrapuntal 
style  towards  the  purely  melodic.  Both  facts  are  true; 
but  one  should  no  more  deplore  the  former  than  be 
thankful  for  the  latter,  to  which  is  owing  many  an  im- 
perishable page  of  Mozart  and  of  Beethoven. 

Other  formulas  of  accompaniment  in  no  way  superior 
to  Alberti's  were  quick  to  make  their  appearance. 
Among  them  should  be  noticed  the  arpeggio  figures: 


and  the  perhaps  even  more  monotonous  ones  which  one 
finds  even  in  such  a  sublime  masterpiece  as  the  sonata 
in  A-flat  major  (op.  110)  of  Beethoven. 
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Alberti  is  a  convenient  figure  to  whom  to  trace  an  early 
style  of  sonata  movement  which  developed  through 
Christian  Bach  and  Clementi,  and  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
He  fits  the  case  pretty  well  because  he  happened  to 
write  a  number  of  sonatas  for  harpsichord  alone.  But 
the  great  influences  which,  apart  from  Pergolesi,  af- 
fected the  growth  of  this  triplex  form  not  only  in  the 
symphony,  but  in  the  sonata  as  well,  emanated  from 
Mannheim  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  orchestra  there 
under  the  gifted  Johann  Stamitz  had  come  to  be,  before 
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the  middle  of  the  century,  the  best  in  Europe.  The  two 
great  composers  who  were  associated  with  it,  Franz 
Xaver  Richter  (1709-89)  and  Stamitz  (1717-57)  himself, 
did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  composers  of  the  time 
to  strengthen  the  new  form  and  give  it  use  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  lively  feeling.  Their  energy  and  their  success 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  symphony,  and 
upon  the  string-quartet.  And  they  made  themselves 
felt  upon  the  pianoforte  sonata;  in  Vienna  through  the 
famous  pianist-composer,  G.  G.  Wagenseil  (1715-1777) ; 
in  Paris  through  the  young  and  popular  Jean  Schobert 
(d.  1767)  already  mentioned;  and  even  in  London 
through  Ghristian  Bach. 

Emanuel  Bach,  who  was  frequently  publishing  sets 
of  sonatas  in  Berlin  from  1740  to  1786,  rather  gradually 
adopted  the  new  form  than  contributed  to  its  develop- 
ment. He  never  quite  shook  off  a  conception  of  music 
inherited  from  his  father,  which  was  at  the  time  a  little 
too  serious  to  submit  wholly  to  the  new  influences. 
Hence,  for  example,  the  triplex  form  is  always  a  little 
vague  in  his  music.  The  themes  which  he  employed, 
though  often  beautiful  and  poetic,  were  not  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  melodious  type  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  form.  The  first  and  second  themes  were  not  often 
clearly  differentiated.  In  fact  he  frequently  inclined 
towards  constructing  his  movements  out  of  one  theme, 
which  dominated  them  as  the  opening  figure  dominated 
the  old  binary  form.  And  he  very  rarely  made  use  of 
the  stereotyped  formulas  of  the  harmonic  accompani- 
ment, born  of  the  universal  tendency  towards  a  melodic 
or  homophonic  style. 

He  cannot  be  closely  associated  with  the  develop- 
ments which  took  place  within  the  'singing  allegro,' 
preparing  it  for  use  in  the  great  sonatas  of  the  Viennese 
period.  These  took  the  form  of  setting  the  two  themes 
out  of  which  the  movement  was  constructed  distinctly 
apart  from  each  other,  in  strong  relief,  so  to  speak;  and 
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of  similarly  giving  the  three  sections  a  clear  outline, 
and  the  movement  as  a  whole  a  stable  balance. 

The  processes  by  which  this  was  accomplished  in 
harpsichord  music  may  be  briefly  touched  upon.  The 
first  theme  tended  towards  simplicity.  Already  in  so- 
natas of  Christian  Bach  and  Jean  Schobert  a  dignified 
and  somewhat  declamatory  type  of  melody  is  favored 
for  the  opening.  This  was  usually  repeated,  that  it 
might  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener. 
Often  it  came  to  an  end  squarely  in  a  full  tonic  ca- 
dence. 

The  transitional  passage  which  was  then  to  accom- 
plish the  modulation  to  the  dominant  or  relative  major 
key  in  which  the  second  theme  was  to  be  announced, 
tended  to  become  highly  conventional,  a  sort  of  service 
music  with  little  more  than  formal  significance.  Usu- 
ally a  figure  of  some  technical  brilliance  carried  the 
music  along  in  repetitions  that  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  listener  and  arouse  his  curiosity  as 
to  what  was  coming  next.  These  figures  might  or  might 
not  be  fragments  of  the  opening  theme.  The  modula- 
tion to  the  desired  key  having  been  accomplished,  the 
passage  came  to  an  end  in  a  flourish  or  in  a  pause  of 
a  beat  or  two.  No  feature  of  the  triplex  form  is  more 
distinctive  than  these  conventional  transitional  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  carry  on  the  double  function  of 
porter  and  herald. 

After  the  claim  to  attention  had  been  thereby  estab- 
lished the  second  theme  was  allowed  to  sing.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  was  to  give  to  this  second  theme  a  gentler 
and  more  truly  melodious  character  than  the  first. 
Here  was  the  great  domain  of  the  Alberti  bass,  for  in- 
stance. And  following  the  second  theme  came  another 
busy  little  passage,  service  music  again,  of  which  the 
duty  was  to  bring  the  first  section  of  the  movement  to 
an  orderly  close  in  the  key  of  the  dominant. 

The  treatment  of  the  middle  section  varied.    It  re- 
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mained  always  the  part  in  which  the  composer  exer- 
cised the  most  freedom.  It  might  be  long  or  short,  in 
the  manner  of  a  fantasia ;  it  might  merely  present  frag- 
ments of  the  first  or  second  themes  or  both  in  a  series 
of  modulations  or  sequences.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
tendency  towards  a  more  or  less  dramatic  develop- 
ment made  an  appearance  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  if  the  composer  was  submitting  his  will  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  themes  themselves.  The  greater  the 
inherent  vitality  of  these  themes  the  more  likely  were 
they  to  assert  themselves  in  this  middle  section  and  to 
reveal,  as  it  were,  the  germinating  power  within  them 
and  color  the  section  with  their  nature.  The  end  of  the 
section  was  more  and  more  contrived  to  lead  up  to  the 
last  section  in  an  obvious  manner,  either  with  a  long 
run,  a  series  of  flourishes  reaching  a  climax,  or  a  pause, 
or  anticipations  of  the  coming  theme. 

The  last  section  diff'ered  little  from  the  first  except 
that  the  second  theme  now  appeared  in  the  tonic  key. 
The  transitional  passage  was  taken,  along  with  the 
themes  themselves,  from  the  first  section;  but,  relieved 
of  one  half  its  duty — that  of  bringing  to  pass  a  modu- 
lation from  tonic  to  dominant — was  likely  to  be  consid- 
erably shortened.  The  closing  measures,  however,  were 
usually  an  exact  reduplication  in  the  tonic  key  of  those 
which  had  closed  the  first  section  in  the  dominant.  The 
first  section  was  always  repeated,  and  so  were  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  en  bloc. 

Such  was  the  sonata  form  of  movement  which  we 
have  chosen  to  call  the  triplex  form;  a  movement  in 
three  clear  sections,  made  up  of  two  themes  appearing 
variously  in  each  of  them.  The  three  sections  are  gen- 
erally known  in  English  as  the  exposition,  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  recapitulation  or  restatement;  and  what 
distinguishes  them  is  the  conventional  figure  or  passage 
work  which  was  used  to  mark  them  off,  one  from  the 
other,  and  to  stand  as  dividing  line  between  the  first 
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and  second  themes.  In  the  sonatas  of  Christian  Bach 
all  these  things  are  clear  and  en  regie;  in  Emanuel 
Bach  they  are  obscure.  They  are  clear  in  the  works  of 
the  Mannheim  group,  and  in  those  of  the  Viennese  and 
Parisian  composers  who  responded  to  their  influence. 
They  are  clear  in  the  sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  and  can  still  be  traced  in  most  of  those  of 
Beethoven.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  many  ways 
Emanuel  Bach,  instead  of  being  the  source  of  the 
pianoforte  sonata,  stands  very  nearly  outside  the  cur- 
rent of  influences  to  which  it  really  owes  its  most  dis- 
tinctive feature. 

We  may  again  define  the  sonata  as  a  piece  of  music 
which  is  a  conventional  group  of  several  pieces  or 
movements,  usually  three,  more  rarely  four.  The 
movements  are  not  internally  related  to  each  other. 
The  bond  which  holds  them  together  is  only  traditional. 
One  of  these  movements,  most  often  the  first,  is  written 
in  a  form  sprung  of  the  love  of  Italians  and  Slavs  for 
melody,  known  generally  as  the  sonata  form.  The 
presence  of  a  movement  in  this  form  in  a  group  of 
pieces  will  give  an  unchallenged  right  to  call  that  group 
a  sonata.* 

Ill 

The  pianoforte  sonata  was  a  sufficiently  clearly  de- 
fined product  of  musical  craftsmanship,  if  not  art,  be- 
fore Haydn  and  Mozart  began  seriously  to  express 
themselves  in  it.  It  is  right  then  to  summarize  briefly 
the  musical  value  of  the  chief  sonatas  before  their  day. 

The  many  writers  may  be  divided  according  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  practised  their  art.  In  London 
are  to  be  found  P.  D.  Paradies  (1710-1792)  and  Baldas- 

*  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  add  that  there  are  well-known  sonatas 
in  which  no  movement  is  in  the  triplex  form.  Cf.  the  Mozart  sonata  in  A 
major  (K.  331)  and  the  Beethoven  sonata  in  A-flat  major,  op.  26. 
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sare  Galuppi  (1706-1785),  both  Italians,  and  Johann 
Christian  Bach,  submitting  almost  unconditionally  to 
Italian  influence.  In  the  London  group  too  must  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  devel- 
opment of  pianoforte  music,  Muzio  Clementi.  In 
Vienna  the  chief  figure  is  G.  C.  Wagenseil;  in  Paris, 
Jean  Schobert;  in  Berlin,  Emanuel  Bach,  with  whom 
may  be  reckoned  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Rust,  who,  through 
his  brother  Johann  Ludwig  Anton,  a  pupil  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  was  clearly  influenced  by  the  works  of  the  great 
masters. 

Both  Galuppi  and  Paradies  rather  continue  the  tra- 
dition of  Scarlatti  than  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  new  style.  Both,  however,  published  sets  of  sona- 
tas, that  is  sets  of  pieces  in  more  than  one  movement; 
though  the  triplex  form  is  practically  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Their  music  has  great  sprightliness  and  charm. 
It  should  be  mentioned  because  the  work  of  Paradies 
especially  was  admired  and  recommended  by  Clementi. 

Christian  Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  the  new 
idea.  His  life  itself  may  well  claim  attention.  It  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  that  he  almost  alone  of  the  great 
Bach  family  which  had  for  generations  played  a  part 
in  the  development  of  music  in  Germany,  and  was  to 
play  such  a  part  there  for  many  years  to  come,  broke 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  went  to  Italy  for  eight 
years,  even  became  a  Catholic,  and  finally  decided  to 
pass  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  London.  Though 
the  many  stories  of  his  extravagances  and  dissipations 
have  been  most  unrighteously  exaggerated,  he  was  none 
the  less  of  a  gay,  lighthearted  and  pleasure-loving  na- 
ture which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  graver  and  more 
pious  dispositions  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old. 
He  had  already  shown  marked  ability  as  a  player  of  the 
harpsichord,  and  his  brother  Emanuel  took  him  to 
Berlin  after  the  father's  death  and  trained  him  further 
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in  the  art  for  four  years.  Then  followed  the  eight 
years  in  Italy  where  he  was  beloved  and  admired  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  not  the  least  by  the 
great  Padre  Martini  in  Bologna,  with  whom  he  studied 
for  many  years.  In  1762  he  went  to  London,  chiefly  to 
write  operas.  He  was  enormously  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. He  was  court  clavecinist  to  Queen  Anne  and  in 
1780  a  Bath  paper  spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest  player 
of  his  time. 

At  some  time  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England 
he  published  a  set  of  six  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord, 
dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  'His  Serene  Highness, 
Monseigneur  le  due  Ernst,  due  de  Mecklenburg.'  Of 
these  the  second,  in  D  major,  offers  a  particularly  ex- 
cellent example  of  clear,  lucid  writing  in  the  sonata 
form.  The  first  movement  is  admirable.  The  first 
theme  is  composed  of  vigorous  chords.  It  is  given 
twice,  then  followed  by  a  transitional  passage  full  of 
fire;  the  right  hand  keeping  a  continuous  flow  of  broken 
chord  figures,  over  the  rising  and  falling  powerful  mo- 
tives in  the  left.  The  preparation  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  second  theme  is  in  remarkably  mature 
classical  manner,  and  the  lovely  melodious  second 
theme,  with  its  gentle  Albertian  accompaniment,  is 
clearly  a  promise  of  Mozart  to  come.  There  is  a  fine 
free  closing  passage.  The  development  section  is  long 
and  varied,  astonishingly  modern;  and  the  return  to  the 
first  theme,  prepared  by  a  long  pedal  point  and  a  cres- 
cendo, is  not  a  little  fiery  and  dramatic.  The  second 
movement,  an  andante  in  G  major,  and  the  quick  final 
movement  in  D  again,  round  off  a  work  which  for  clear- 
ness of  form,  for  balance  in  proportions,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain fine  and  healthy  charm,  is  wholly  admirable. 
Above  all  there  is  about  all  his  work  a  real  grace  which, 
superficial  as  it  may  be,  is  a  precious  and  perhaps  a 
rare  quality  in  pianoforte  music,  a  quality  both  of  ele- 
gance and  amiability.     It  is  a  reflection  of  his  own 
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amiable  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  all  his  dealings  with 
the  little  Mozart  during  the  spring  of  1765. 

Christian  Bach  is  no  careless  musician.  His  work  is 
done  with  a  sure  and  unfailing  hand.  No  man  could 
have  lived  fifteen  years  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Se- 
bastian, and  four  more  in  that  of  his  brother  Emanuel, 
and  yet  again  eight  under  the  strong  personal  influence 
of  Padre  Martini,  the  most  learned  contrapuntist  of  his 
day,  without  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  science  of  mu- 
sic. Such  Christian  Bach  had  at  his  command;  such 
he  chose  to  conceal  under  a  lightness  and  gaiety  of 
thought  and  style. 

As  regards  instrumental  music  in  particular  his  in- 
fluence upon  Mozart,  though  in  some  ways  ineradicable, 
was  largely  supplanted  by  the  influence  of  Josef  and 
Michael  Haydn.  What  Mozart  received  from  him  in 
the  domain  of  opera,  however,  as  summarized  by 
Messrs.  de  Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  in  their  'W.  A.  Mo- 
zart' (Paris,  1912),  was  characteristic  of  all  of  Bach's 
music:  *A  mixture  of  discrete  elegance  and  melodic 
purity,  a  sweetness  sometimes  a  little  too  soft  [un  peu 
molle]  but  always  charming,  a  preference  of  beauty 
above  intensity  of  dramatic  expression,  or  rather  a 
constant  preoccupation  to  keep  expression  within  the 
limits  of  beauty.' 

Muzio  Clementi  was  born  in  Rome  in  1752,  but  when 
hardly  more  than  a  lad  of  fourteen  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don by  an  English  gentleman,  and  London  was  hence- 
forth his  home  until  he  died  in  1832.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant virtuoso,  though  he  travelled  but  little  to  exhibit 
his  powders;  an  excellent  pedagogue;  a  very  shrewd 
business  man.  Among  his  many  compositions  of  all 
kinds,  about  sixty  are  sonatas  for  pianoforte.  The  first 
series  of  three  was  published  in  1770  and  is  usually 
taken  to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  pianoforte  be- 
gan really  to  supplant  the  harpsichord. 

Concerning  dementi's  relation  to  the  development  of 
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a  new  pianoforte  technique  we  shall  speak  further  on. 
Here  we  have  to  do  with  the  musical  worth  of  his  sona- 
tas. Clementi  was  born  before  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
He  outlived  them  both,  not  to  mention  Haydn,  Weber 
and  Schubert.  Mozart,  after  a  test  of  skill  with  him  in 
Vienna,  had  little  to  say  of  him  save  that  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent, clear  technique.  He  remained  primarily  a 
virtuoso  in  all  his  composition;  but  on  the  one  hand  he 
undoubtedly  influenced  Mozart  and  Beethoven, — and 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  pianoforte  eff'ects, — while  on 
the  other  he  no  less  obviously  held  himself  open  to  in- 
fluence from  them,  particularly  from  Beethoven. 

His  pianoforte  sonatas  show  a  steady  development 
towards  the  curtailing  of  sheer  virtuosity  and  the  su- 
premacy of  emotional  seriousness.  In  the  early  works, 
op.  2,  op.  7,  and  op.  12,  for  example,  he  is  obviously 
writing  for  display.  The  sonatas  in  op.  2  have  but  two 
movements.  After  that  he  generally  composes  them  of 
three.  The  spirit  of  Scarlatti  prevails,  though  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  point  to  any  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  men.  The  last  movement  of  the  second 
sonata  in  op.  26  perhaps  resembles  Scarlatti  as  definitely 
as  any.  But  the  fundamental  difference  between  them, 
which  may  well  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  that  Clementi  writes  in 
the  new  melodic  style.  That  he  was  a  skilled  contra- 
puntist did  not  restrain  his  use  of  the  Alberti  bass 
and  other  formulas  of  accompaniment. 

He  composed  with  absolute  clearness.  The  classical 
triplex  form,  with  its  conventional  transitional  pas- 
sages, its  clear-cut  sections,  and,  above  all,  its  well-de- 
fined thematic  melodies,  can  nowhere  else  be  better  ex- 
emplified. What  perhaps  mars  his  music,  or  at  any 
rate  makes  a  great  part  of  it  tiresome  to  modern  ears, 
is  the  employment  of  long  scale  passages  in  many  of 
his  transitional  passages.  They  cannot  but  suggest  the 
exercise  book  and  the  hours  of  practice  which  are  back 
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of  them.  The  concise  figures  of  Schobert,  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  may  sound  thin,  but,  though  they  suggest 
sometimes  the  schoolboy,  they  spare  us  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clementi  was  wonderfully  fertile 
in  figures  that  sound  well  on  the  piano,  and  many  of 
his  sonatas,  empty  enough  of  genuine  feeling,  are  still 
pleasant  and  vivacious  to  the  listener.  Yet  they  seem  to 
have  sunk  down  into  the  tomb.  They  are  perhaps 
never  heard  in  concerts  at  the  present  day.  Those 
which  are  only  show  music  may  willingly  be  let  go. 
They  lack  the  diamond  sparkle  of  Scarlatti.  But  there 
are  others,  even  among  the  earlier  ones,  which  are  mu- 
sically too  worthy  and  still  too  interesting  to  be  so  ruth- 
lessly consigned  to  the  grave  as  the  modern  temper  has 
consigned  them.  Have  we  after  all  too  much  piano- 
forte music  as  it  is?  It  seems  to  be  more  than  a  change 
of  fashion  that  keeps  Clementi  dead.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
shade  of  the  admirable  but  awful  Gradus  ad  Parnassum 
over  all  his  other  work.  Perhaps  a  man  has  the  right 
to  live  immortally  by  the  virtue  of  but  one  of  his  ex- 
cellencies. In  the  case  of  Clementi  posterity  has  chosen 
to  remember  only  the  success  of  a  teacher.  The  great 
series  of  studies  or  exercises  published  in  1817  under 
the  usual  pompous  title  of  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  alone 
of  all  his  work  still  retains  some  general  attention. 

And  this  in  spite  of  many  beauties  in  his  sonatas. 
Even  among  the  early  ones  there  are  some  distin- 
guished by  a  fineness  of  feeling  and  a  true  if  not  great 
gift  of  musical  expression.  Take,  for  example,  the 
sonata  in  G  minor,  number  three  of  the  seventh  opus. 
The  first  movement,  allegro  con  spirito,  has  more  to 
recommend  it  than  unusual  formal  compactness  and 
perfection.  The  opening  theme  has  a  color  not  in  the 
power  of  the  mere  music-maker.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  the  almost  ever-present  scale  passage  in  the  transition 
to  the  second  theme;  but  the  second  theme  itself  has 
a  grace  of  movement  and  even  a  certain  sinuousness  of 
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harmony  that  cannot  but  suggest  Mozart.  There  are 
sudden  accents  and  rough  chords  that  foreshadow  a 
mannerism  of  Beethoven;  and  the  full  measure  of  si- 
lence before  the  restatement  begins  is  a  true  romantic 
touch. 

The  spirit  of  the  slow  movement  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
perfunctory.  There  is  little  hint  of  Mozart,  who,  alone 
of  the  classical  composers,  could  somehow  always  keep 
the  wings  of  his  music  gently  fluttering  through  the 
leaden  tempo  adagio.  The  sharp — one  may  well  say 
shocking — sudden  fortissimos  herald  Beethoven  again. 
The  movement  is,  however,  blessedly  short;  and  the 
final  presto  is  full  of  fire  and  dark,  flaring  and  subsid- 
ing by  turns. 

Of  the  later  sonatas  that  in  B  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2,  and 
that  in  G  minor,  op.  50,  No.  3,  have  been  justly  admired. 
Yet  excellent  as  they  are,  one  can  hardly  pretend  to 
do  more  than  lay  a  tribute  on  their  graves.  Only  some 
unforeseen  trump  can  rouse  them  from  what  seems 
to  be  their  eternal  sleep.  One  feature  of  the  former 
may  be  noted:  the  return  of  a  part  of  the  slow  move- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  last  movement.  Such 
a  process  unites  at  least  the  last  two  movements  very 
firmly  together,  tends  to  make  of  the  sonata  as  a  whole 
something  more  than  a  series  of  independent  move- 
ments put  in  line  according  to  the  rule  of  convention. 

The  sonata  in  G  minor  also  seems  to  have  an  or- 
ganic life  as  a  whole.  Clementi  gave  it  a  title,  Didone 
abbandonata,  and  called  the  whole  a  scena  tragica. 
This  is  treating  the  whole  sonata  as  a  drama  based 
upon  a  single  idea;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  written 
probably  between  1820  and  1821,  this  conception  of  the 
sonata  probably  came  to  him  from  Beethoven  rather 
than  from  his  own  idealism.* 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  sonata  in  G  minor  for  violin  by  Tartini 
was  at  one  time  known  by  the  name  Didone  abandonata.  Cf.  Wasielewski: 
Die   Violine  und  ihre  Meister. 
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It  is  hard  to  turn  our  thumbs  down  on  Clementi.  It 
may  be  unjust  as  well.  He  entered  the  arena  of  the 
sonata  and  in  many  ways  no  man  excelled  him  there. 
Mozart's  impulsive  condemnation  has  gone  hard  with 
him.  We  are  like  sheep,  and  even  the  wisest  will  listen 
all  but  unquestioning  to  a  man  who  had,  if  ever  man 
had,  the  voice  of  an  angel.  And  so  Clementi  is  all  but 
forgotten  as  a  sonatorial  gladiator  and  remembered 
only  as  a  trainer.  That  the  greatest  of  the  fighters 
profited  by  his  teaching  cannot  be  doubted.  That  they 
despoiled  him  of  many  ideas  and  even  of  his  finery 
before  his  flesh  was  cold  is  also  true.  They  made  better 
use  of  them. 

A  glance  over  dementi's  sonatas  can  hardly  astonish 
more  than  by  what  it  reveals  of  the  great  commonness 
of  musical  idioms  during  the  Viennese  period.  Phrase 
after  phrase  and  endless  numbers  of  fragments  bob 
up  with  the  features  we  had  thought  were  only  Haydn's, 
or  Mozart's,  or  Beethoven's.  Mozart  quite  openly  ap- 
propriated a  theme  from  one  of  dementi's  sonatas  * 
as  the  basis  of  his  overture  to  the  'Magic  Flute.'  Such  a 
fact  is,  however,  far  less  suggestive  than  the  intangible 
similarity  between  the  stuff  Clementi  used  and  that 
which  his  greater  contemporaries  in  Vienna  built  with. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  first  movement  of  dementi's 
sonata  in  B-flat,  op.  34,  No.  2,  with  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor.  Likeness  of 
treatment,  likeness  of  skill,  likeness  of  mood  there  are 
not;  but  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  movements  creates 
a  whisper  that  Clementi  passed  through  music  side  by 
side  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  all  composers. 

IV 

Both  Schobert  in  Paris  and  Wagenseil  in  Vienna  are 
more  than  straws  which  show  the  way  the  wind  blew 

*  Opus  43,  No.  2. 
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through  the  classical  sonata.  They  are  streaks  in  the 
wind  itself.  On  the  one  came  the  seeds  of  the  new 
works  in  Mannheim  to  the  clavecins  in  Paris;  and  on 
the  other  such  seeds  were  blown  to  harpsichords  in 
Vienna.  Both  men  wrote  great  quantities  of  music 
for  the  harpsichord,  but  oftenest  with  a  part  for  violin 
added.    This  part  was,  however,  usually  ad  libitum. 

Concerning  Schobert  we  may  quote  once  more  from 
the  'Life  of  Mozart'  by  Messrs.  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix.  'From  1763  up  to  the  general  upheaval  caused 
by  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  most  played  and  the 
most  loved  of  all  the  composers  of  French  sonatas. 
*  *  *  Outside  France,  moreover,  his  works  were 
equally  highly  prized;  we  find  testimony  to  it  in  every 
sort  of  German,  English  and  Italian  treatise  on  the  his- 
tory or  on  the  esthetique  of  the  piano.' 

Concerning  Wagenseil  we  may  recall  the  anecdote  of 
little  Mozart  who  one  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  refused  to  play  unless  Wagenseil, 
the  greatest  of  players  and  composers  for  harpsichord 
in  Vienna,  were  present.  Dr.  Burney  visited  him  some 
years  later  and  heard  him  play,  old  and  ailing,  with 
great  fire  and  majesty. 

Schobert  was,  as  we  have  said,  of  Silesian  origin.  He 
came  to  Paris  as  a  young  man,  probably  by  way  of 
Mannheim,  some  time  between  1755  and  1760;  and  from 
then  on  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1767  adapted  his 
music  more  and  more  to  the  French  taste.  Hence  we 
find  in  it  a  simple  but  strong  expression,  an  elegant 
clearness  and  a  touch  of  that  sensihilite  larmoyante 
made  fashionable  by  Rousseau,  showing  itself  in  the 
frequent  use  of  minor  keys,  evidently  at  the  root  of 
the  very  personal  emotional  life  of  his  music*  Mo- 
zart came  very  strongly  under  his  influence. 

Wagenseil,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  yet  more  of  the 
Italian  influence,  so  strong  even  at  that  day  in  Vienna, 

*  Op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  65,  et  seq. 
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to  which  Haydn  was  to  owe  much.  His  work  lacks 
emotion  and  poetry,  is  facile  and  brilliant  and  clear, 
without  much  personal  color. 

In  the  matter  of  emotional  warmth  the  sonatas  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  however  vague  they  may  be  in  form 
by  contrast  with  those  of  Schobert  and  his  brother 
Christian,  are  distinguished  above  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Emanuel — his  full  name  was  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel — was  born  in  Weimar  in  March,  1714. 
An  early  intent  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  law 
was  given  up  because  of  his  marked  aptitude  for  music. 
In  1740  he  entered  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great  as 
court  cembalist.  In  1757  he  gave  up  this  post  and  went 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  worked  as  organist,  teacher,  and 
composer  until  his  death  there  on  the  fourteenth  of 
December,  1788. 

The  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  the  six 
sets  of  sonatas,  with  rondos  and  fantasies  too,  which 
he  published  between  1779  and  1787  in  Leipzig  under 
the  title  of  Sonaten  fixr  Kenner  und  Liehhaher  ('Sonatas 
for  Connoisseurs  and  Amateurs') .  Many  of  the  sonatas, 
however,  had  been  composed  before  1779. 

An  earlier  set,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Prussia  and  published  in  1760,  bears  the  interesting  ti- 
tle, Sechs  Sonaten  fiirs  Clavier  mit  verdnderten  Re- 
prisen  ('Six  Sonatas  for  Clavier  with  Varied  Repeats'). 
This  title,  together  with  Bach's  preface  to  the  set,  shows 
conclusively  that  in  repeating  the  sections  of  move- 
ments of  sonatas,  players  added  some  free  ornamenta- 
tion of  their  own  to  the  music  as  the  composer  pub- 
lished it.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
one,  applied  to  the  suite  before  the  sonata  came  into 
being.  Thus  some  of  the  doubles  of  Couperin  and  Se- 
bastian Bach  may  be  taken  as  special  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  composers  to  safeguard  their  music  from 
the  carelessness  and  lack  of  knowledge  and  taste  of 
dilettanti.    To  what  an  extent  such  variation  in  repeat 
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might  go  and  how  much  it  might  add  to  the  richness 
of  the  music  are  shown,  for  example,  by  the  double  of 
the  sarabande  in  Sebastian  Bach's  sixth  English  suite. 

Emanuel  Bach's  sonatas  are  of  very  unequal  merit. 
The  sonata  in  F  minor,*  published  in  the  third  set  for 
Kenner  and  Liehhaber  in  1781,  but  written  nearly 
twenty  years  earlier,  has  little  either  of  extrinsic  or  in- 
trinsic beauty  to  recommend  it.  Not  only  does  the 
inchoate  nature  of  the  second  theme  in  the  first  move- 
ment fail  to  save  the  movement  from  monotony;  the 
first  theme  itself  is  stark  and  devoid  of  life.  There  is 
a  lack  of  smoothness,  a  constant  hitching.  The  an- 
dante is  not  spontaneous  for  all  its  sentimentality,  and 
the  final  movement  is  fragmentary. 

A  sonata  in  A  major,  on  the  other  hand,  written  not 
long  after,  and  published  in  1779,  is  charming  through- 
out. The  first  theme  in  the  first  movement  is  conven- 
tional enough,  but  it  has  sparkle;  and  though  the  sec- 
ond theme  is  not  very  distinctly  different  from  the 
first,  the  movement  is  full  of  variety  and  life.  Particu- 
larly charming  are  the  measures  constituting  an  un- 
usually long  epilogue  to  the  first  section.  The  harmo- 
nies are  richly  colored,  if  not  striking;  and  the  use  of 
the  epilogue  in  the  development  section  is  most  effec- 
tive. So  is  the  full  measure  pause  before  the  cascade 
of  sound  which  flows  into  the  restatement.  The  an- 
dante is  over-ornamented,  but  the  harmonic  ground- 
work is  solid  and  interesting.  The  last  movement  sug- 
gests Scarlatti,  and  has  the  animated  and  varied  flow 
which  characterizes  the  first. 

A  sonata  in  A  minor,  written  about  1780  and  pub- 
lished in  the  second  series  for  Kenner  and  Liebhaber, 
is  in  many  ways  typical  of  Emanuel  Bach  at  his  best. 
There  is  still  in  the  first  movement  that  vagueness  of 
structure  which  may  usually  be  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  distinctness  of  his  second  theme.    But  the  first  theme 

*  See  Musical  Examples   (Vol.  XIII). 
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has  a  fine  declamatory  vigor,  in  the  spirit  of  the  theme 
out  of  which  his  father  built  the  fifth  fugue  in  the  first 
book  of  the  *Well-tempered  Clavichord';  and  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole  has  the  broad  sweep  of  a  brilliant 
fantasy. 

The  andante,  with  its  delicate  imitations,  foreshadow- 
ing Schumann,  is  full  of  poetic  sentiment.  It  leads 
without  break  into  the  rapid  final  movement.  Here  the 
declamatory  spirit  of  the  first  movement  reigns  again, 
but  in  lighter  mood.  There  is  in  fact  an  unmistakable 
kinship  between  the  first  and  last  movements,  which 
must  be  felt  though  it  cannot  be  traced  to  actual  the- 
matic relationship.  Here  is  a  sonata,  then,  which, 
though  divided  into  three  movements,  seems  sprung  of 
one  fundamental  idea. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  sonata  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways so  clear  in  his  work;  yet  it  must  be  said  that  he, 
more  than  any  composer  down  to  Beethoven,  was  in- 
clined to  make  of  the  sonata  a  poetic  whole.  His  aim 
was  rather  furthered  than  hindered  by  the  vagueness 
of  form  of  the  separate  movements.  His  sonatas  are 
all  the  more  fantasies  for  being  less  clearly  sonatas;  and 
they  are  often  rich  in  that  very  quality  in  which  the 
regular  classical  sonata  was  so  poor — imagination. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  his  creation 
or  establishing  of  the  sonata,  particularly  of  the  triplex 
form,  must  be  very  largely  discounted.  Haydn  and 
Mozart  learned  little  from  him  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  ideas,  which  is  form;  much  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  which  is  expression.  That  quality  of  poetry 
which  we  may  still  admire  in  his  music  to-day,  vague 
or  obscure  as  its  form  may  be,  was  the  quality  in  his 
playing  most  admired  by  those  contemporaries  who 
heard  him. 

His  excellent  book  on  how  to  play  the  clavier  coun- 
sels clearness  and  exactness,  but  it  is  a  heartfelt  appeal 
for  beauty  and  expressiveness  as  well.     What  is  the 
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long,  detailed  analysis  of  agremens  but  the  explana- 
tion of  practically  the  only  means  of  subtle  expression 
which  the  cembalist  could  acquire?  His  love  for  the 
clavichord,  which,  for  all  the  frailty  of  its  tone,  was 
capable  of  fine  shadings  of  sound,  never  waned.  He 
commended  it  to  all  as  the  best  instrument  upon  which 
to  practise,  for  the  clumsy  hand  had  no  power  to  call 
forth  the  charm  which  was  its  only  quality.  Indeed, 
he  received  the  pianoforte  coldly.  His  keyboard  music 
was  probably  conceived,  the  brilliant  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  more  intimate  for  the  clavichord.  And 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  gave  utterance  to  his  be- 
lief that  the  only  function  of  music  was  to  stir  the  emo- 
tions and  that  the  player  who  could  not  do  that  might 
as  well  not  play. 

In  turning  to  the  best  of  his  sonatas  one  turns  to 
profoundly  beautiful  music,  music  that  unquestionably 
has  the  power  to  stir  the  heart.  The  great  spirit  of  the 
father  has  breathed  upon  it  and  given  it  life.  The 
turns  of  his  melodies  and  their  ineffably  tender  caden- 
ces, and,  above  all,  the  chromatic  richness  of  his  har- 
monies are  the  voice  of  his  father.  One  may  be  con- 
stantly startled  and  bewildered.  There  is  something 
ghostly  abroad  in  them.  We  hear  and  do  not  hear,  we 
almost  see  and  do  not  see,  the  all-powerful  Sebastian. 
But  it  is  the  voice  of  the  father  in  a  new  language,  his 
face  in  shadow,  in  the  mist  before  dawn.  One  is 
tempted  to  cry  with  Hamlet:  *Well  said,  old  mole! 
Canst  work  i'  the  ground  so  fast?'  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  Haydn,  worn  out  with  his  daily  fight 
against  starvation,  could  come  back  to  his  cracked 
clavichord  and  play  away  half  the  night  with  the  so- 
natas of  Emanuel  Bach;  that  Mozart  could  call  him 
father  of  them  all.  But  in  spirit,  not  in  flesh.  And  it  is, 
after  all,  the  spirit  of  Sebastian  that  thus  attends  the 
succeeding  births  and  rebirths  of  music. 

The  harpsichord  works  by  W.  Friedemann  Bach,  the 
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oldest  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  favorite 
son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  have  had  probably  far  less 
influence  upon  the  development  of  pianoforte  music. 
But  they  contain  many  measures  of  great  beauty. 
Madame  Farrenc  included  twelve  polonaises,  a  so- 
nata (in  E-flat  major),  several  fugues,  and  four  su- 
perb fantasias  in  the  Tresor  des  pianistes.  The  so- 
nata is  regular  in  form,  and  a  few  of  the  polonaises 
are  in  the  triplex  form.  Thus  Friedemann  Bach  shows 
that  he,  too,  like  his  brother  Emanuel,  allied  himself 
to  the  new  movement  in  music.  His  mastery  of  musi- 
cal science,  however,  is  evident;  and  that  he  knew  the 
keyboard  well  is  proved  by  the  unusual  brilliance  of 
his  fantasias.  In  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  the 
greatest  beauty  of  his  music  whispers  of  his  father. 
Something  of  the  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  pianoforte 
sonatas  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Rust,  a  composer  now  lit- 
tle known,  whose  work  deserves  study.  He  died  at  Des- 
sau, where  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  in  1796,  just 
on  the  eve  of  Beethoven's  rise  to  prominence.  Twelve 
of  his  sonatas  have  recently  been  published  in  Paris 
under  the  supervision  of  M.  Vincent  DTndy.  They 
show  a  blending  of  two  styles :  the  German  style  which 
he  acquired  from  Emanuel  Bach  in  Berlin,  and  the 
Scarlatti  style,  of  which  he  made  a  study  during  two 
years  spent  in  Italy.  Three  sonatas,  in  E  minor,  in 
F-sharp  minor,  and  in  D  major,  written  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  are  in  two  movements,  both  of  which  seem 
welded  together  in  the  manner  of  the  later  sonatas  of 
Beethoven.  The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  or  harpsi- 
chord is  modern,  particularly  in  the  major  section  of 
the  Rondo  of  the  sonata  in  E  minor,  and  in  the  passage 
work  contrasted  with  the  beautiful  first  theme  of  the 
sonata  in  F-sharp  minor.  In  a  sonata  in  C  major,  be- 
longing to  this  period,  a  fugue  is  introduced  as  an  epi- 
sode in  the  final  rondo.  Haydn  had  already  used  the 
fugue  as  the  last  movement  of  the  string  quartet,  Mo- 
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zart  as  the  last  movement  of  a  symphony.  Rust,  in 
applying  it  to  the  pianoforte  sonata,  foreshadowed 
Beethoven.* 

*  The  sonatas  of  Rust  as  printed  by  his  grandson  showed  many  ex- 
traordinary modern  features  which  have  since  been  proved  forgeries. 
The  fiery  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise  have  been  summarized  by 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  two  articles  in  the  Musical  Times  (London)  for 
January   and   February,   1914. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

HAYDN,    MOZART,   AND  BEETHOVEN 

The  *Viennese  period'  and  the  three  great  classics — Joseph  Haydn; 
Haydn's  clavier  sonatas;  the  Variations  in  F  minor — ^W.  A.  Mozart;  Mozart 
as  pianist  and  improvisator;  Mozart's  sonatas;  his  piano  concertos — Lud- 
wig  van  Beethoven;  evolution  of  the  modern  pianoforte — Musical  qualities 
of  Beethoven's  piano  music;  Beethoven's  technical  demands;  his  pianoforte 
sonatas;  his  piano  concertos;  conclusion. 

The  association  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
with  Vienna  affords  historians  a  welcome  license 
to  give  to  a  conspicuous  epoch  in  the  development  of 
music  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Their  work  is 
commonly  granted  to  constitute  a  more  or  less  definite 
era  known  as  the  Viennese  period.  All  three  speak, 
as  it  were,  a  common  idiom.  There  is  a  distinct  family 
likeness  between  their  separate  accomplishments.  They 
were  personally  acquainted.  Haydn  and  Mozart  were 
warm  friends,  despite  the  difference  in  years  between 
them.  Mozart  was  among  the  first  in  Vienna  to  recog- 
nize the  greatness  latent  in  Beethoven,  who  later  was 
for  a  while  even  the  pupil  of  Haydn.  Moreover,  all 
three  reckoned  among  their  friends  the  same  families, 
even  the  same  men  and  women.  The  three  great  men 
now  sit  on  golden  chairs,  enshrined  in  the  same  niche, 
Beethoven  considerably  to  the  fore. 

The  insulation  which  circumstances  of  time  and  space 
may  seem  to  have  woven  about  them  proves  upon  in- 
vestigation to  be  quite  imperfect.  To  begin  with,  Bach 
was  but  a  year  dead,  D.  Scarlatti  still  alive,  and  Ra- 
meau  with  more  than  a  decade  yet  to  live  when  Haydn 
was  writing  his  first  mass  and  along  with  it  clavier 
sonatas  for  the  benefit  of  his  few  pupils.    Mozart  had 
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written  his  three  immortal  symphonies  in  1786,  before 
Emanuel  Bach  had  ceased  publishing  his  sonatas  for 
Kenner  und  Liebhaber,  On  the  other  end,  Moscheles 
was  a  famous  though  very  young  pianist  before  Beet- 
hoven had  half  done  writing  sonatas;  and  Carl  von 
Weber's  Freischiitz  had  begun  to  act  upon  the  pre- 
cocious Richard  Wagner  before  Beethoven  had  com- 
pleted his  ninth  symphony,  his  last  sonata,  his  great 
mass  and  his  great  quartets. 

Merely  as  regards  pianoforte  technique  the  period 
was  a  transitional  one.  Even  the  Beethoven  sonatas 
as  late  as  opus  27  were  published  for  either  harpsi- 
chord or  pianoforte.  Both  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were 
influenced  by  men  who,  in  a  narrow  sense,  seem  far 
more  than  they  to  belong  to  a  modern  development. 
Clementi,  for  example,  deliberately  burned  his  harpsi- 
chords and  clavichords  behind  him  in  the  very  year 
Beethoven  was  born,  and  from  then  on  gave  up  his  life 
to  the  discovery  of  new  possibilities  and  effects  upon 
the  pianoforte,  by  which  his  pupils  Cramer  and  Field 
paved  the  way  for  Chopin. 

Yet,  all  signs  to  the  contrary,  the  Viennese  period  re- 
mains a  period  of  full  fruition,  and  this  because  of  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  the  men  whose  works  have 
defined  it.  Each  was  highly  and  specially  gifted  and 
poured  into  forms  already  made  ready  for  him  a  mu- 
sical substance  of  rare  and  precious  quality.  In  con- 
sidering keyboard  music  we  have  to  deal  mostly  with 
this  substance,  in  fact  with  the  musical  expression  of 
three  unusual  and  powerful  personalities. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Haydn  and  even  Mozart  have 
been  in  no  small  measure  eclipsed  by  Beethoven.  This 
is  especially  true  of  their  keyboard  music.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  be  any  more  just  for  being 
seemingly  natural.  There  are  many  reasons  to  account 
for  it.  The  most  obvious  is  the  more  violent  and  fiery 
nature  of  Beethoven,  his  explicit  and  unusual  trials. 
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These,  wholly  apart  from  his  music,  will  for  ever  make 
the  study  and  recollection  of  him  as  a  man  of  profound 
interest.  Haydn  can  urge  but  a  few  young  years  of 
hardship  for  the  human  sympathy  of  generations  to 
come.  Mozart's  disappointments,  so  sickening  to  the 
heart  that  puts  itself  in  tune  with  him,  have  after  all 
but  the  ring  of  hard  luck  and  merit  disregarded,  to 
which  the  weary  world  lends  only  a  passing  ear.  But 
Beethoven's  passionate  nature,  his  self-inflicted  labor 
of  self-discipline,  his  desperate  unhappiness  and  the 
tragic  curse  of  his  deafness,  are  the  stuff  out  of  which 
heroes  are  made. 

So  his  music,  reflecting  the  man,  is  heroic  in  calibre. 
Even  its  humor  is  titanic.  It  will  impress  by  its  huge- 
ness and  its  force  many  an  ear  deaf  to  more  engaging 
and  more  subtle  language.  Its  poignancy  is  unmistak- 
able, nearly  infallible  in  its  appeal;  so  that  Beethoven  is 
a  name  with  which  to  lay  even  the  clod  under  a  spell. 

But  another  reason  why  Mozart  and  Haydn  lie  hidden 
or  but  partly  perceived  in  the  shade  of  Beethoven,  is 
more  recondite,  is,  in  fact,  paradoxical.  This  is  no 
other  than  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  music.  Clara 
Schumann,  writing  in  her  diary  of  the  music  of  Richard 
Wagner,  which  she  rejected  in  spite  of  the  world's 
acclaim,  conceived  that  either  she  or  the  world  at  large 
had  gone  mad.  To  one  who  writes  of  the  difficulties 
of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  sonatas  a  similar  idea  is  likely 
to  occur.  At  the  present  day  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  in  whose  touch,  however,  there 
is  no  wisdom.  Yet  if  ever  music  needed  a  wise  hand, 
it  is  these  simple  pieces;  and  a  lack  of  wisdom  has 
made  them  trivial  to  the  world. 

The  art  of  the  pianist  should  be,  as  Emanuel  Bach 
declared,  that  of  drawing  from  his  instrument  sounds 
of  moving  beauty,  beautiful  in  quality,  in  line  and  in 
shading.  His  tools  are  his  ten  fingers  which  he  must 
train  to  flexibility,  strength  and  security.     It  is  right 
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that  as  soon  as  he  can  play  a  scale  or  shake  a  trill,  he 
should  put  his  skill  to  test  upon  a  piece  of  music.  So 
the  teacher  lays  Haydn  and  Mozart  under  the  clumsy 
little  fingers  of  boy  and  girl.  'Stumble  along  there  on 
your  way  to  great  Beethoven,  whom  you  must  approach 
with  firm  and  tested  stride.'  That  is  the  burden  of  the 
psedagogic  lay.  It  echoes  in  the  mind  of  riper  age, 
Haydn  and  Mozart  have  been  put  aside,  like  the  per- 
ambulator, the  bib  and  the  high  table  chair;  or,  like 
toys,  are  brought  out  rarely,  to  be  smiled  upon. 

If  they  are  toys,  then  maturity  should  bring  a  sense 
of  their  exquisite  beauty  and  meaning,  and  may  well 
shudder  at  the  destruction  youth  made  imminent  upon 
them.  This  it  all  too  rarely  does,  because  only  ten 
fingers  in  ten  thousand  can  reveal  the  loveliness  of  these 
sonatas,  and  because,  also,  ears  are  rare  that  now  de- 
light in  such  a  revelation.  You  must  give  to  fingers  the. 
skill  to  spin  sound  from  the  keyboard  that  is  like  the 
song  of  birds,  or,  if  more  vocal,  is  more  like  the  voice 
of  fairies  than  the  voice  of  man.  It  is  easier  to  make 
thunder;  and  even  mock  thunder  intimidates.  So  your 
player  will  pound  Beethoven,  and  lightning  will  flash 
about  his  head  as  the  sarcastic  Heine  fancied  it  about 
Liszt's.  Some  will  scent  sacrilege  and  cover  their  ears 
from  the  noise.  But  let  the  soulless  man  play  Mozart 
and  his  hearers  will  cover  their  mouths,  as  all  well-bred 
people  are  trained  to  do  when  boredom  seeks  an  outlet. 

Technically  Haydn  and  Mozart  may  be  held  to  have 
condemned  their  music  to  the  sort  of  galley-service 
it  now  performs.  Both  wrote  perhaps  the  majority 
of  their  sonatas  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.  Bach  wrote 
the  'Well-tempered  Clavichord'  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  purpose;  but  Bach's  aim  was  constantly  to 
educate  and  to  expand  the  power  of  the  students  under 
his  care;  whereas  both  Haydn  and  Mozart  may  be  often 
suspected  of  wishing  rather  to  simplify  their  music 
than  to  tax  and  strengthen  the  abilities  of  their  high- 
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born  amateurs.  There  is  something  comical  in  the  fact 
that  even  with  this  most  gracious  of  intentions  both 
were  occasionally  accused  of  writing  music  that  was 
troublesome,  i.  e.,  too  difficult.  Haydn  may  have  been 
grieved  to  be  found  thus  disagreeable.  Mozart's  letters 
sometimes  show  a  delicate  malice  in  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  one  can  hear  Beethoven  snort  and  rage  under  a 
similar  reproach. 

Yet  the  wonder  is  that  sonatas  so  written  should  be 
to-day  full  of  freshness  and  beauty.  This  they  un- 
doubtedly are.  Composed  perfunctorily  they  may  have 
been,  but  the  spirit  of  music  is  held  fast  in  most  of 
them,  no  less  appealing  for  being  of tener  in  smiles  than 
tears.  And  if  to  evoke  this  spirit  in  all  her  loveliness 
from  a  box  of  strings  chance  to  be  the  ideal  of  some 
player,  let  him  take  care  to  bring  to  the  sonatas  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  the  most  precious  resources  of  his 
art  and  he  will  not  call  in  vain. 


The  prevalent  mood  in  Haydn's  music  is  one  of  frank 
cheerfulness.  His  native  happy  disposition,  his  kindli- 
ness and  his  ever-ready,  good-natured  humor,  won  him 
friends  on  every  hand.  These  qualities  in  his  music 
recommended  it  to  the  public.  For  the  public  wanted 
light-hearted  music.  Italian  melody  had  won  the 
world.  Haydn's  happy,  almost  jovial  melodies  and  his 
lively,  obvious  rhythms  spread  over  the  world  almost 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  write. 

From  the  start,  however,  he  treated  his  art  seriously. 
He  was  never  a  careless  writer,  though  he  had  the  bene- 
fit of  little  regular  instruction.  Clavier  sonatas  he  had 
composed  for  his  pupils  were  so  much  copied  and  cir- 
culated in  manuscript  that  a  piratical  publisher  finally 
decided  money  could  be  made  from  them.     He  had 
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written  quartets  for  strings,  which  were  received  with 
favor  at  soirees  given  by  Porpora  and  men  of  rank. 
He  won  the  approval  of  men  Hke  Wagenseil,  Gluck,  and 
Dittersdorf .  All  his  work,  though  simple,  is  beautifully 
and  clearly  done. 

He  was  not,  like  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  a  great 
player  on  the  harpsichord  or  piano.  In  this  respect, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  others,  he  is  a  little  like  Schubert. 
Both  men  wrote  extremely  well  for  the  keyboard.  The 
music  of  both  has  an  unusual  stamp  of  spontaneous 
originality.  In  Haydn's  music  as  in  Schubert's  the 
quality  of  folk-melodies  and  folk-rhythms  is  very  dis- 
tinct. In  spite  of  most  obvious  differences  in  tempera- 
ment and  in  circumstances,  they  speak  of  the  same  race 
unconsciously  influenced  by  Slavic  elements. 

The  collection  of  thirty-four  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
published  by  Peters  includes,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, the  best  of  his  work  for  that  instrument  alone. 
On  looking  over  them  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
general  similarity  of  any  one  to  the  others.  Some  are 
more  frankly  gay,  more  boyish,  than  others;  some 
tempered  by  seriousness.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  those  of  a  later  period  do  not  seem  generally  more 
profound  than  those  of  an  earlier  one.  The  later  ones 
are  more  elaborate,  sometimes  musically  more  compli- 
cated, but  a  single  mood  is  on  the  whole  common  to 
them  all. 

The  same  is  in  part  true  of  Mozart's  sonatas.  Ex- 
cept as  these  show  distinct  traces  of  the  various  influ- 
ences under  which  he  came  from  time  to  time,  they 
do  not  differ  strikingly  from  each  other.  There  is  over 
both  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  keyboard  music  a  normal 
cast  of  thought,  as  there  is  over  the  music  of  Couperin. 
In  this  they  suffer  by  comparison  with  Beethoven,  as 
Couperin  suffers  by  comparison  with  Bach.  One  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  ten  Beethoven  sonatas, 
each  one  of  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  others, 
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not  by  reason  of  form  or  style  or  content,  but  by  reason 
of  a  very  special  emotional  significance.  One  could  not 
choose  ten  Haydn  sonatas  of  such  varied  character. 
One  does  not,  in  other  words,  sit  down  to  the  piano 
with  a  volume  of  Haydn  sonatas,  expecting  to  confront 
a  wholly  new  problem  in  each  one,  to  meet  a  wholly 
new  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  passing  from  one  to 
the  other.  One  looks  for  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  each 
one,  and  with  few  exceptions  one  finds  it. 

To  what  is  this  due?  To  the  nature  of  the  man  or 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  most  of  the  sonatas 
were  written?  Or  is  it  due  to  public  taste  of  the  day 
and  the  consequent  attitude  of  the  man  towards  the 
function  of  music?  To  answer  these  questions  would 
lead  us  far  afield.  But  it  is  doubtless  in  large  measure 
owing  to  this  fact  that  Haydn,  and  Mozart  too,  have 
been  thought  to  concern  themselves  primarily  with 
form  in  music.  And  Beethoven  has  again  and  again 
been  described  as  the  man  who  overthrew  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  formal  element  in  music,  to  which  his  prede- 
cessors are  imagined  to  have  sworn  prime  allegiance. 

It  is  a  great  injustice  so  to  stigmatize  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart. The  beauty  of  their  music  is  far  more  one  of 
spirit  than  one  of  form.  In  his  own  day  Haydn  was 
thought  to  be  ar  innovator,  not  in  the  matter  of  form, 
but  in  the  spirit  with  which  he  filled  forms  already 
familiar.  This  may  be^said  to  be  the  spirit  of  humor. 
Weitzmann  *  cites  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Mu- 
sikalisches  Handbuch  for  the  year  1782  which  speaks 
of  Haydn  as  'A  musical  joke-maker,  but  like  Yorick, 
not  for  pathos  but  for  high  comic;  and  this  in  music 
most  exasperating  (verzweifelt  sehr).  Even  his  ada- 
gios, where  the  man  should  properly  weep,  have  the 
stamp  of  high  comedy.'  And  a  most  joyous  humor  fills 
the  Haydn  sonatas  full  to  overflowing.  That  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  charm  they  will  exert  on  any  one  who  takes 

*  Geschichte  des  Klavierspiels  und  der  Klavierlitteratur. 
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the  time  to  study  them  to-day,  a  charm  which  has  little 
to  do  with  formal  perfection. 

Let  us  look  into  a  few  of  the  sonatas.  Most  of  them 
were  written  between  1760  and  1790.  The  few  written 
earlier  than  1760  are  so  obviously  teaching  pieces  that, 
though  they  won  him  fame,  we  need  not  trouble  to  study 
them.  Take,  however,  a  sonata  from  the  set  pubished 
in  1774,  known  as  opus  13,  in  C  major  (Peters  No.  15). 
The  whole  first  movement  is  built  upon  two  rhythmical 
phrases  which  by  their  lilt  and  flow  cannot  fail  to  de- 
light the  dullest  ear.  There  is  the  dotted  sixteenth 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  a  theme  frankly  melodious  for 
all  its  rhythmical  vivacity;  and  later  the  same  opening 
notes,  with  playful  triplets  added.  Nothing  profound 
or  serious  about  it,  but  yet  a  wealth  of  vitality;  and 
nearly  all  accomplished  with  but  two  voices. 

The  adagio  seems  not  at  all  conspicuous,  yet  compare 
it  with  an  adagio  of  Clementi  to  see  how  much  genuine 
life  it  has.  Then  the  rapid  little  last  movement,  with 
its  rocking,  tilting  figures,  all  as  sparkling  as  sunlight. 
Here  again,  only  two  voices  in  most  of  the  movement. 

Another  sonata  in  the  same  set  in  F  major  (Pet.  20) 
is  a  little  more  developed.  The  quick  falling  arpeggio 
figures  following  the  first  theme  are  a  favorite,  comical 
device  of  Haydn's.  The  second  theme,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  is  only  a  series  of  scampering  notes,  with  a 
saucy  octave  skip  at  the  end;  the  whole  full  of  smiles 
and  laughter.  The  fine  harp-like  runs  in  the  develop- 
ment section  are  reminiscent  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
Haydn  is  noticeably  fond  of  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
of  harmony.  There  is  one  in  the  first  section  of  this 
movement.  But  often  he  is  surprisingly  chromatic, 
more  subtle  in  harmony  than  the  naive  character  of  his 
music  would  lead  one  to  expect  him. 

In  the  opus  14,  published  in  1776  by  Artaria,  there  are 
some  joyous  sonatas.  The  first  theme  of  one  in  G  major 
(Pet.  11)  suggests  Schubert  by  its  sweetness.     There 
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is  a  minuet  instead  of  a  slow  movement,  and  the  final 
presto  is  a  theme  with  lively  variations.  The  Alberti 
bass  on  which  the  fourth  variation  floats  is  irresistibly 
naive.  Another  sonata  in  E-flat  seems  richer.  It  is 
hardly  less  naive  and  less  humorous  than  the  others  in 
the  set,  but  there  is  a  warmer  coloring.  The  overlap- 
ping imitations  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  measures 
are  strangely  poignant,  especially  as  they  appear  later 
in  the  restatement.  There  is  a  minuet  instead  of  a  slow 
movement,  of  which  the  trio  is  especially  beautiful. 
The  way  in  which  the  first  phrase  seems  to  be  pro- 
longed into  five  measures,  once  more  suggests  Schu- 
bert. 

It  is,  of  course,  nearly  impossible  to  characterize  the 
sonatas  in  words,  or  to  distinguish  any  striking  feature 
in  one  which  may  not  be  found  in  another.  There  are 
two  sonatas  in  E-flat  (Pet.  1  and  3)  among  the  last  he 
wrote.  These  appear  at  first  sight  more  profound  than 
the  earlier  ones,  but  it  is  hard  in  studying  them  to  find 
them  so.  They  are  more  fully  scored,  more  fully  de- 
veloped, perhaps  more  moderately  gay.  But  it  is  still 
the  Haydn  which  spoke  in  the  earlier  ones.  Premoni- 
tions of  Schubert  are  again  evident  in  the  second  of 
these  sonatas  (Pet.  3),  in  the  second  section  of  the 
slow  movement,  and  in  the  brief  passage  in  E-flat 
minor  in  the  minuet.  There  are  very  fine  moments 
in  the  first  movement,  too.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  theme  is  very  like  the  first.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  with  Haydn,  a  feature  which  points  to  his  de- 
pendence on  Emanuel  Bach.  Even  in  his  symphonies 
it  shows  itself,  conspicuously  in  the  great  symphony 
in  D  major.  No.  7,  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  edition. 
In  the  sonata  in  question,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of 
secondary  material  of  varied  and  decided  character; 
for  example,  the  transitional  section  between  the  first 
and  second  themes;  the  broad  closing  theme  of  the 
first  section,  with  its  alternate  deep  phrases  and  high 
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answers;  and  the  carefully  wrought  measures  which 
open  the  development  section. 

The  effect  of  the  measures  which  bring  this  section 
almost  to  a  close  and  then  lead  on  into  the  recapitula- 
tion is  almost  magical.  We  approach  the  romantic. 
The  strange  power  of  silence  in  music  is  nowhere  bet- 
ter employed,  a  power  which  the  old  convention  of 
constant  movement  had  kept  concealed,  at  least  in  in- 
strumental music.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
pauses  in  Emanuel  Bach's  music  and  in  dementi's; 
but  here  in  Haydn's  sonata  is  a  passage  of  more  than 
twenty  measures  in  which  silence  seems  to  reign.  Some- 
thing calls  on  high  and  there  is  silence.  Then  from 
some  deep  down  range  there  is  a  faint  answer.  And 
so  the  high  calls  across  silence  to  the  deep,  again  and 
again,  as  if  one  without  the  other  might  not  prevail 
against  some  spirit  of  silence. 

Such  a  passage  as  this,  and  many  another  in  Haydn's 
music,  suggest  Beethoven.  One  is  quick  to  exclaim,  'Ah ! 
this  foreshadows  the  great  man  to  come !'  Almost  as  if 
the  music  had  no  merit  but  by  comparison.  Yet 
Haydn's  music  should  be  taken  at  its  own  value.  Only 
in  that  way  may  the  charm  of  it,  and  the  genuine  beauty 
as  well,  be  fully  appreciated.  Surely  it  has  a  life  and 
a  spirit  all  its  own,  without  which  music  would  be 
poorer. 

Only  one  clavier  work  of  special  significance,  apart 
from  the  sonatas,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  series  of  variations  on  a  theme  in  F 
minor.  They  present,  of  course,  the  familiar  features 
of  Haydn's  style,  clear  and  'economic'  part-writing,  per- 
fect balance  and  lucidity  in  form,  abrupt,  unprepared 
chords,  furnishing  what  Hadow  has  aptly  called  'points 
of  color';  and  still,  smooth,  chromatic  progressions 
which  are  somehow  naive.  The  theme  itself  is  in  two 
sections,  with  a  'trio'  section  in  F  major,  full  of  as- 
cending and  descending  arpeggio  figures  which  seem 
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in  Haydn's  music  like  the  warble  of  a  bird's  song,  odd 
little  darts  and  flurries  of  sound.  There  is  over  the 
whole  a  changing  light  of  plaintive  and  gay  which  is 
rather  different  from  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  the 
sonatas. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  theme  undergoes  no 
such  metamorphosis  in  the  course  of  the  variations  as 
Bach's  theme  in  his  Goldberg  Variations.  The  accom- 
paniment may  be  said  to  remain  practically  the  same 
throughout  the  set.  The  first  variation  leads  the  mel- 
ody through  half -steps,  in  syncopation,  and  numerous 
trills  are  brought  in  to  beautify  the  almost  too  ingenu- 
ous major  section.  In  the  second  variation  the  melody 
is  dissolved,  so  to  speak,  into  a  clear  stream  of  rapid 
counterpoint  which  curves  and  frets  above  and  below 
the  familiar  accompaniment.  The  final  restatement  of 
the  theme  leads  by  abrupt  soft  modulations  into  a  long 
coda  in  which  traces  of  the  theme  still  linger.  The 
whole  set  makes  up  a  masterpiece  in  pianoforte  litera- 
ture, and  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  music  in  the  variation  form. 


II 

Mozart's  keyboard  music  is  astonishingly  different 
from  Haydn's.  Because  both  men  have  fallen  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  same  shadow,  one  is  likely  to  speak 
of  them  as  if  both  were  but  a  part  of  one  whole.  The 
differences  between  them  are  not  merely  matters  of 
detail.  In  fact  they  may  resemble  each  other  more  in 
detail  than  in  general  qualities.  The  spirit  of  Mozart's 
music  is  wholly  different  from  the  spirit  of  Haydn's. 
If  with  Haydn  we  may  associate  a  frank  good  nature 
and  something  of  the  peasant's  sturdiness,  in  Mozart's 
music  we  have  to  do  with  something  far  more  subtle, 
far  more  graceful,  and  almost  wholly  elusive.    It  has 
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been  said  of  Mozart's  music  that  its  inherent  vitality  is 
all-sufficient  to  a  listener.  In  other  words,  there  is 
neither  any  need  nor  any  desire  to  interpret  it,  either 
in  terms  of  another  art  or  as  an  expression  or  a  sym- 
bol of  human  emotion.  It  is  perhaps  unique  in  being 
sheer  sound  and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  thinnest  gossa- 
mer spun  between  our  ears  and  stillness.  It  is  of  all 
music  the  most  ethereal,  the  most  spiritual,  one  might 
almost  say  the  least  audible. 

His  life  was  utterly  different  from  Haydn's.  To  be- 
gin with,  he  was  twenty-four  years  younger.  He  was 
most  carefully  and  rigorously  trained  in  his  art,  from 
infancy,  by  his  father  and  by  the  greatest  musicians  in 
the  world,  whom  he  met  on  his  triumphant  tours  over 
Europe.  As  a  child  he  was  all  but  adored  in  Vienna, 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  in  London,  in  Paris,  and 
in  Brussels.  As  a  youth  fortune  began  to  forsake  him. 
He  was  not  so  much  neglected  as  unappreciated.  He 
was  underpaid,  harassed  by  debt.  He  was  without 
an  established  position,  chiefly  apparently  because  in 
the  nature  of  things  he  could  not  be  but  young.  He 
died  at  last  in  Vienna,  in  more  or  less  miserable  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Thus  a  life  could 
end  that  in  early  years  had  been  the  marvellous  delight 
of  nearly  a  whole  world. 

He  was  always  a  virtuoso  as  well  as  a  composer.  He 
played  the  violin  excellently;  he  played  the  piano  as 
no  man  in  his  time  could  play  it  and  as  perhaps  no  man 
has  played  it  since.  His  playing  was  not  so  much  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliance  as  by  beauty.  The  quality  of 
his  tone  was  of  that  kind  which  once  heard  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  haunted  the  minds  of  men  long  after 
he  was  dead.     Even  the  memory  of  it  brought  tears. 

His  compositions  give  only  a  slight  idea  of  what  the 
range  of  his  playing  was.  He  seems  to  have  moved 
people  most  at  times  when  he  improvised.  This  he 
would  often  do  in  public,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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the  day;  but  in  private,  too,  he  would  often  go  to  his 
piano  and  pour  his  soul  out  hour  after  hour  through  the 
night  in  improvised  music  of  strange  and  unusual 
power.  Something  of  the  quality  of  these  outpourings 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  fantasia  in  C  mi- 
nor. The  sonatas  and  rondos  have  little  of  it.  Neither 
have  the  concertos.  Franz  Niemetschek,  one  of  his 
most  devoted  friends  and  author  of  the  first  of  his 
biographies,  said,  as  an  old  man,  that  if  he  dared  ask 
the  Almighty  for  one  more  earthly  joy,  it  would  be 
that  he  might  once  again  before  he  died  hear  Mozart 
improvise.  The  improvisations  of  Beethoven,  marvel- 
lous as  they  were,  never  took  just  the  place  of  Mozart's 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  privileged  to  hear 
the  younger  man  as  well. 

Mozart  did  not  compose  his  piano  music  at  the  piano, 
as  Schumann  and  Chopin  did.  The  improvisations 
were  not  remembered  later  and  put  down  in  form  upon 
paper.  They  seem  to  have  been  something  apart  from 
his  composing.  He  wrote  music  away  from  the  piano, 
at  his  desk,  as  most  people  write  letters — in  the  words 
of  his  wife.  Most  of  the  sonatas,  too,  were  written  for 
the  benefit  of  pupils.  Few  of  them  make  actually  try- 
ing demands  upon  technical  brilliance.  Their  great 
difficulty  is  more  than  technical,  or  than  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  technical — strength,  velocity,  and 
endurance.  Yet  no  music  more  instantly  lays  bare  any 
lack  of  evenness  or  any  stiffness  in  the  fingers.  Mo- 
zart cared  little  for  a  brilliant  style.  His  opinion  of 
Clementi  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  preferred 
rather  a  moderate  than  an  extremely  rapid  tempo,  con- 
demned severely  any  inaccuracy  or  carelessness,  like- 
wise any  lack  of  clearness  in  rhythm.  But,  above  all, 
he  laid  emphasis  on  a  beautiful  and  singing  quality  of 
tone. 

His  avoidance  rather  than  cultivation  of  brilliancy 
alone  makes  his  music  often  suggest  the  harpsichord. 
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There  is  an  absence  of  the  technical  devices  then  new, 
which  have  since  become  thoroughly  associated  with 
the  pianoforte  style.  Yet  from  1777  Mozart  devoted 
himself  to  the  pianoforte.  An  instrument  made  espe- 
cially for  him,  which  he  invariably  used  in  his  many 
concerts  in  Vienna,  has  been  preserved.  The  keyboard 
has  a  range  of  five  octaves,  from  the  F  below  the  bass 
staff  to  the  f  above  the  treble  staff.  The  action  is  very 
light,  the  tone  rather  sharp  and  strong.  It  can  be 
damped,  or  softened,  by  means  of  a  stop  which  pulls  a 
strip  of  felt  into  position  between  the  strings  and  the 
hammers. 

Concerning  the  pianoforte  sonatas  it  may  be  said 
again  that  few  depart  from  a  normal,  prevailing  mood. 
Some  are  exceptional.  Knowing  his  great  gift  of  im- 
provising and  how  rich  and  varied  his  improvisations 
were,  it  is  perhaps  a  temptation  to  read  into  them  more 
definite  emotions  than  are  really  implied.  Yet  it  is 
easy  to  pick  from  the  later  sonatas  at  least  three  which 
not  only  differ  considerably  from  the  earlier  sonatas, 
but  differ  likewise  from  each  other.  Nevertheless,  two 
or  three  traits  are  common  to  them  all.  They  mark 
Mozart's  sonatas  distinctly  from  Haydn's  and,  indeed, 
from  all  other  sonatas. 

First,  there  is  rare  melodiousness  about  them  all. 
The  quality  of  the  melodies  is  hard  to  analyze.  There  is 
little  savor  of  the  folk-song,  as  there  is  in  many  of 
Haydn's  melodies.  They  are  not  so  clearly  cut,  not,  in 
a  way,  of  such  solid  stuff.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  they  a  peculiar  germinating  vigor  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  Beethoven.  They  seem  to  spin  themselves 
as  the  music  moves  along.  The  movements  seem  to  flow 
rather  than  grow.  Mozart  was  none  the  less  a  great  con- 
trapuntist, one  of  the  greatest  among  composers.  But 
his  music  seems  strangely  to  pass  through  counterpoint, 
not  to  be  built  up  of  it.  It  has  therefore  a  quality  of 
litheness  or  supple  flexibility  which   distinguishes  it 
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from  that  of  other  composers  and  gives  it  a  preeminent 
grace.  In  this  regard  it  is  akin  only  to  the  music  of 
Gouperin  and  Chopin. 

In  the  second  place,  the  harmonic  coloring  is  subtle 
and  suggestive.  His  music  seems  to  play  about  harmo- 
nies rather  than  with  them.  The  simplest  chords  and 
modulations  have  a  sort  of  shimmer.  An  instance  in 
orchestral  music  comes  to  mind — the  second  themes  in 
both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  the  inspired  sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  particularly  the  treatment  of  the 
second  theme  in  the  restatement  section  of  the  last 
movement.  The  effect  is  due  largely  to  the  chromatic 
half -steps  through  which  his  melodies  glide,  noticeably 
into  cadences,  and  to  the  same  chromatic  hovering 
about  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant  chords.  Of- 
tener  than  not  the  fine  thread  of  his  melody  only  grazes 
the  notes  proper  to  its  harmony,  touching  just  above  or 
below  them  in  swift,  light  dissonances.  Frequently  the 
harmonic  foundation  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Modula- 
tions to  remote  keys  or  vague  drifting  of  the  whole  har- 
monic fabric,  such  as  one  finds,  for  instance,  in  the 
first  pages  of  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor,  are  rare.  Usually 
the  harmonic  foundation  is  astonishingly  simple.  It  is 
the  wholly  charming  unwillingness  of  the  melodies  to  be 
flatly  chained  to  it  that  gives  the  whole  such  an  elusive 
color. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  passing  notes,  of  anticipations 
and  suspensions,  of  every  device  which  may  aid  mel- 
ody to  belie  its  unavoidable  relations  to  harmony. 
These  take  from  most  of  his  pianoforte  music  all  trace 
of  commonplaceness.  Most  of  it  has  a  graceful  dis- 
tinction which  we  may  call  style.  Take  even  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  great  sonata  in  A  minor.  The  nature 
of  the  theme  is  bold  and  declamatory;  yet  the  very  first 
note  avoids  an  unequivocal  allegiance  to  the  harmony 
by  a  D-sharp.  Or  observe  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
sonata  in  G  minor  (K.  457)  how  the  short  phrases  of 
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the  melody  not  only  anticipate  the  harmony  in  begin- 
ning, but  delay  acknowledging  it  again  and  again. 

In  the  third  place,  the  scoring  of  Mozart's  sonatas 
is  usually  lighter  than  that  of  Haydn's.  We  have  to  do 
with  a  finer  set  of  fingers,  for  one  thing,  which  are  un- 
excelled in  lightness  and  sweetness  of  touch,  fingers 
which  prefer  to  suggest  oftener  than  to  declaim.  The 
treatment  of  inner  voices  is  more  airy.  One  thinks 
again  of  Couperin  and  even  more  of  Chopin.  There  is 
a  better  understanding  of  pianoforte  effects,  not  effects 
of  brilliance  but  of  delicate  sonority  combined  with 
grace.  The  last  movement  of  the  sonata  in  A  minor 
just  mentioned,  is  a  masterpiece  of  style,  and  yet  for 
the  most  part  is  hardly  more  than  a  whisper  of  sound. 
The  passage  work  in  the  last  movement  of  a  beautiful 
sonata  in  F  major  (K.  332),  the  chord  figures  of  the 
Pia  allegro  section  of  the  Fantasia,  even  the  F-sharp 
minor  section  of  the  familiar  Alia  Turca  are  the  work 
of  a  man  with  an  unusually  fine  sense  of  what  fitted  the 
pianoforte.  Mozart  also  expected  more  of  the  left  hand 
than  Haydn  expected.  In  all  his  pianoforte  music 
there  is  more  delicacy  than  there  is  in  Haydn's,  more 
sophistication,  too,  if  you  will.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
play. 

Of  the  many  sonatas,  rondos  and  fantasias  only  a  few 
may  be  discussed  in  detail.  Three  sonatas  written  be- 
fore Mozart  settled  in  Vienna,  in  1781,  are  very  fine. 
These  are  in  A  minor  (K.  310),  in  A  major  (K.  331)  and 
in  F  major  (K.  332).  That  in  A  minor  was  written  in 
1778.  The  first  movement  is  more  stentorian  than  Mo- 
zart's music  usually  is.  It  is  dominated  by  a  strong 
rhythmical  motive  throughout,  used  with  fiery  effect  in 
the  development  section  over  a  series  of  rumbling  pedal 
points.  There  is  something  assertive  and  martial  about 
it,  like  the  ring  of  trumpets  over  a  great  confusion.  The 
second  theme  seems  to  be  but  an  expression  of  energy 
in  more  civilian  strain.    It  is  perilously  near  virtuoso 
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stuff;  but  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  splendid  by  rea^ 
son  of  its  force.  It  is  Mozart  in  a  very  unusual  mood, 
however. 

The  second  movement  is  a  picture  in  music,  according 
to  Mozart  himself,  of  a  charming  little  girl,  who  has  'a 
staid  manner  and  a  great  deal  of  sense  for  her  age.' 
Yet  something  of  the  boldness  of  the  first  movement 
still  lingers.  The  mood  is  beautifully  lyrical  and  poetic, 
the  style,  however,  very  free  and  broad.  It  lacks  the 
intimate  tenderness  of  most  of  Mozart's  slow  move- 
ments. The  last  movement  is  magical.  The  fine,  deli- 
cate scoring,  the  short  phrases,  as  it  were  breathless, 
the  beautiful  shifting  of  harmonies,  the  constantly  rest- 
less unvaried  movement,  weave  a  texture  of  music  that 
must  make  us  ever  wonder  at  the  nature  of  the  mysteri- 
ous, elusive  spirit  that  whispers  all  but  unheard  behind 
so  much  of  Mozart's  music. 

The  sonata  in  F  major  and  that  in  A  major  were 
written  the  following  year,  and  are  of  strikingly  dif- 
ferent character,  both  speaking  of  the  Mozart  whose 
playing  was  long  remembered  for  its  quality  of  heart- 
melting  tenderness.  Unlike  the  first  movement  of  the 
A  minor  sonata,  the  first  movement  of  the  F  major  is 
full  of  a  variety  of  themes  and  motives.  It  is  rather 
lyrical  in  character.  The  first  theme  has  a  song-like 
nature;  and  a  beautiful  measure  or  two  of  folk-song 
melody  makes  itself  heard  in  the  transition  to  the  sec- 
ond theme,  which  is  again  lyrical.  The  development 
section  opens  with  still  another  melody.  There  is  an 
oft-repeated  shifting  from  high  register  to  low.  The 
whole  is  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  poetry.  The  slow  middle 
movement  is  unexcelled  among  all  slow  movements 
for  purity  of  style,  for  perfection  of  form,  for  refine- 
ment, but  also  tenderness  of  sentiment;  and  the  last 
movement  flows  like  a  brook  through  Rondo  Field. 
One  cannot  choose  one  movement  from  the  others  as 
being  more  beautiful  either  in  spirit  or  workmanship; 
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and  the  three  together  compose  one  of  the  flawless 
sonatas  of  pianoforte  literature. 

The  more  familiar  sonata  in  A  major  is  more  irregu- 
lar. It  has,  by  the  way,  no  movement  in  the  triplex 
form.  The  first  is  an  air  and  variations.  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  with  amateur  and  connoisseur  alike. 
The  naive  beauty  of  the  air  is  irresistible.  The  varia- 
tions throw  many  traits  of  Mozart's  style  into  promi- 
nence, particularly  in  the  first  and  fifth,  his  love  of  en- 
twining his  harmonies,  so  to  speak,  with  shadows  and 
passing  notes.  The  scoring  of  the  fourth  is  wonderfully 
beautiful.  The  sixth  is  perhaps  unworthy  to  follow  the 
fifth.  After  the  almost  inevitable  monotony  of  the  vari- 
ation form,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  second 
movement,  a  minuet,  continues  the  key  of  the  first. 
The  movement  itself  is  of  great  charm.  The  trio  is 
happily  in  D  major.  One  would  be  glad  to  have  it  in 
any  key,  so  exquisite  and  perfect  is  its  beauty.  The  last 
movement,  a  rondo  alia  Turca,  takes  up  the  key  of  A 
again.  That  it  is  in  minor,  not  major,  hardly  suffices  to 
break  the  monotony  of  tonality  which  may  threaten  the 
interest  of  the  sonata  as  a  whole.  The  rondo  is  en- 
gagingly jocund,  but  more  ordinary  than  Mozart  is  else- 
where likely  to  allow  himself  to  be. 

Two  later  sonatas  have  a  more  serious  allure  than 
these  earlier  ones.  That  in  C  minor  (K.  457),  composed 
in  1784,  is  commonly  considered  his  greatest  sonata. 
Why  such  a  distinction  should  be  insisted  upon,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  The  C  minor  sonata  is  more  weighty 
than  the  others,  but  is  it  for  that  reason  greater?  Must 
music  to  be  great,  hint  of  the  tragic  struggles  of  the 
soul?  Such  is  the  merit  often  ascribed  to  this  sonata, 
as  if  there  were  no  true  greatness  in  a  smile.  Without 
setting  up  a  standard  of  the  great  and  the  trivial  in 
music,  we  may  grant  that  the  work  has  a  compelling 
force.  Let  us  not  liken  it  to  Beethoven.  It  still  has 
the  charm  of  which  only  Mozart  was  the  master,  that 
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charm  which  remains  one  of  the  intangible,  inexpli- 
cable things  in   music. 

A  sonata  in  F  major  (K.  533)  was  composed  in  1788. 
The  whole  work  is  characterized  by  a  possibly  too 
prominent  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  There  is  besides  a 
boldness  in  harmonies,  especially  in  the  slow  move- 
ment, which  makes  one  wonder  into  what  strange  lands 
Mozart  strayed  when  he  sat  improvising  at  the  key- 
board. 

The  sonatas  as  a  whole  rest,  as  we  have  said,  upon  a 
harmonic  foundation  which  is  relatively  simple.  The 
great  Fantasia  in  C  minor  differs  from  them  in  this 
regard  more  than  in  any  other.  If,  as  Otto  Jahn  sug- 
gested in  his  'Life  of  Mozart,'  this  fantasia  may  offer 
us  some  suggestion  of  what  Mozart's  improvisations 
were  like,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  outpourings  wan- 
dered into  harmonies  rich  and  strange. 

The  fantasia  was  composed  in  1785,  the  year  after 
the  C  minor  sonata,  to  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought 
to  have  been  intended  as  an  introductory  movement. 
An  earlier  fantasia  in  D  minor  is  fragmentary.  It  ends 
abruptly  and  leaves  an  impression  of  incompleteness 
on  the  mind  of  the  listener.  The  C  minor  fantasia  is 
without  definite  form,  but  the  return  of  the  opening 
motive  at  the  end  gives  it  a  logical  balance.  It  divides 
itself  into  five  or  six  sections.  The  tempo  is  not  very 
fast  in  any  one  of  them,  but  there  is  an  uneasy  current 
of  unrest  running  under  the  whole. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  what 
may  be  its  emotional  content.  It  calls  for  no  such 
analysis,  but  stands  as  another  instance  of  the  strange 
power  Mozart's  music  has  to  satisfy  of  itself  alone. 
It  must  remain,  like  his  other  work,  mysterious  and  of 
secret  origin.  Only  one  section  is  given  a  key-signa- 
ture. The  others  are  without  harmonic  limitation.  Per- 
haps the  opening  section,  and  the  brief  part  of  it  re- 
peated at  the  end,  are  the  most  impressive.    The  motive 
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out  of  which  they  are  built  is  of  unfathomable  signifi- 
cance; their  harmonies  rise  and  fall  as  slowly  and  mys- 
teriously as  the  tide.  Of  the  quality  of  other  more 
melodious  sections,  of  the  occasional  charm  and  grace 
that  here  and  there  rise,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of 
light;  of  the  passionate  harmonies  that  die  away  into 
silence  before  the  slow  opening  motive  returns  inexor- 
ably, nothing  can  be  said.  There  comes  over  it  in 
memory  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  It  is  a 
poet's  dream. 

Ill 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  pianoforte  concertos 
which  as  a  whole  may  be  taken  to  be  the  finest  of  his 
works  for  the  instrument.  They  were  written  prima- 
rily for  his  own  use,  seventeen  of  them  in  Vienna  be- 
tween 1783  and  1786,  some  earlier,  however,  and  a 
few  later.  They  are  concertos  in  the  modern  sense, 
not  like  the  concertos  of  Sebastian  Bach.  In  the  latter 
we  find  the  clavier  treated  in  much  the  same  style  as 
the  orchestra  or  the  tutti,  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  gener- 
ally called.  In  the  Mozart  concertos,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  solo  instrument  is  given  a  role  which  will  show  off 
to  the  best  its  peculiar  qualities.  The  Vivaldi  form  of 
concerto,  such  as  Bach  used,  was  a  modified  rondo; 
that  is  to  say,  there  was  one  chief  subject,  usually  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  by  the  tutti.  This  subject 
properly  belonged  to  the  tutti,  and  the  solo  instrument 
was  given  various  episodes  of  contrasting  material,  be- 
tween which  the  orchestra  usually  was  introduced  with 
ritornelles  based  upon  the  chief  subject.  The  whole 
was  a  sort  of  dialogue  between  soloist  and  orchestra. 

The  form  of  the  concerto  which  Mozart  used  was 
clearly  as  follows:  an  expanded  triplex  form  for  the 
first  movement,  a  slow  movement  in  song  form,  and  a 
rondo  of  the  French  type  for  the  finale.    Moreover,  he 
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used  the  solo  instrument  not  only  alone,  but  with  the 
orchestra;  in  such  cases  writing  a  brilliant  sort  of  fiori- 
tura  for  it,  which  added  a  special  and  distinct  color  to 
the  ensemble.  Such  a  form  of  concerto  was  apparently 
first  employed  by  Christian  Bach  in  London.  From  him 
Mozart  learned  the  use  of  it.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
as  has  often  been  stated,  the  true  'father'  of  the  modern 
concerto.  Nevertheless  it  was  he  who  first  used  the 
form  with  enduring  success,  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  his  special  contribution  to  the  standard  musical 
forms. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  first  movement  of  one  of  his 
concertos  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  triplex 
form  was  used  in  all  of  them,  and  in  which,  with  few 
modifications,  it  has  continued  to  be  used  by  most  com- 
posers. Let  us  take  the  wonderfully  delightful  concerto 
in  A  major  (K.  488) .  The  movement  opens  with  a  long 
section  for  the  orchestra.  The  first  theme  is  announced 
at  once.  Later  comes  the  lovely  second  theme,  in  the 
tonic  key,  be  it  noted.  There  is  then  a  short  coda,  and 
the  orchestra  comes  to  a  full  tonic  cadence  and  allows 
the  piano  to  take  up  the  music.  The  function  of  this 
orchestral  introduction  is  to  introduce  the  two  themes 
out  of  which  the  movement  now  proceeds  to  build 
itself,  conforming  pretty  closely  to  the  triplex  model. 

The  piano  has  the  first  theme  practically  alone,  the 
orchestra  merely  suggesting  an  inner  voice  in  the  har- 
mony from  time  to  time.  In  the  transitional  passage  to 
the  dominant  key  which  follows,  the  piano  serves 
chiefly  to  spin  a  few  figures  over  the  chords  carried  by 
the  orchestra.  Then  the  piano  has  the  second  theme, 
now  in  the  dominant,  alone;  after  which  it  is  repeated 
by  the  orchestra,  the  piano  adding  a  touch  of  ornamen- 
tal color  here  and  there.  Pianoforte  and  orchestra  now 
play  together,  the  piano  taking  the  role  of  soloist  in  a 
series  of  scales  and  figures.  A  full  cadence  in  E  major 
ends  the  first  section. 
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The  development  section  is  not  long.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  pianist  is  really  soloist  through  it  all,  the 
delicate  figure  work  which  he  has  to  perform  being 
always  evident  above  the  harmonies  or  themes  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  long  opening  section  for  orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  concerto  is  cut  down  to  a  few  measures  in 
the  restatement.  The  transitional  passage  between  first 
and  second  themes  is  very  much  shortened  likewise. 
Finally,  after  the  music  has  progressed  duly  according 
to  the  conventions  governing  the  restatement  section  in 
the  triplex  form,  the  orchestra  makes  a  pause.  Here  the 
pianist  is  supposed  to  play  what  is  known  as  a  cadenza 
— a  long  passage  usually  testing  both  him  and  his  in- 
strument to  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  These  cadenzas 
were  commonly  improvised,  and  in  them  Mozart  must 
have  displayed  the  greatness  of  his  power  both  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  player.  The  cadenza  came  to  an 
end  with  a  long  trill,  after  which  the  orchestra,  usually 
without  the  piano,  added  the  completing  coda. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  usually  in 
some  simpler  form.  The  second  was  most  frequently 
an  aria,  the  third  a  rondo.  The  whole  was  primarily 
a  piece  for  the  virtuoso,  while  the  orchestra,  save  when 
announcing  themes  or  playing  ritornelles,  served 
mainly  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  brilliant  soloist. 
It  might  well,  be  it  understood,  carry  on  the  thematic 
development  of  the  music,  thus  leaving  the  pianist  free 
to  weave  every  sort  of  arabesque;  but  from  now  on  the 
concerto  was  a  form  of  music  which  was  deliberately 
planned  to  show  off  the  special  qualities  of  a  solo  in- 
strument. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  in  most  concertos  the 
genuinely  musical  element  should  be  regarded  as  of 
less  and  less  importance.  The  public  expected,  and 
indeed  still  expects,  to  hear  or  even  to  see  a  virtuoso 
display  the  uttermost  limits  of  his  skill  in  such  pieces. 
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The  improvised  cadenzas  were  in  the  hands  of  most 
players  a  nuisance  which  marred  the  work  as  a  whole 
beyond  repair.  But  the  Mozart  concertos,  written  as 
they  were  for  occasions  of  his  public  appearance,  have 
a  true  musical  value.  We  know  enough  of  his  impro- 
vising to  be  sure  that  his  cadenzas  added  and  did  not 
subtract  from  this. 

Their  chief  beauty  is  here,  as  in  his  other  music,  the 
melodious  freshness  of  his  themes,  the  delightful  sub- 
tlety of  his  harmony.  The  constant  stream  of  arabesque 
which  the  piano  adds  to  this  intrinsically  beauti- 
ful foundation  is  in  the  iliain  simple.  It  is  surprising, 
how  little  Mozart  added  to  the  virtuoso  style  of  piano- 
forte literature,  even  how  little  he  made  use  of  what, 
through  Clementi  and  Dussek,  was  already  common 
property.  There  are  practically  no  octave  passages, 
and  no  passages  in  double  notes.  He  uses  only  scales, 
arpeggios  and  trills. 

But  his  art  of  combining  these  with  the  orchestra 
has  never  been  excelled.  In  this  regard  his  concertos 
stand  far  above  those  of  the  virtuosi  like  Hummel,  Dus- 
sek, and  John  Field.  Their  tone-color  is  not  only  that 
which  the  essentially  colorless  pianoforte  can  afford; 
it  is  a  beautiful  interweaving  of  many  colors.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra  is  always  distinguished,  never 
haphazard  or  indifferent.  Delicate  as  the  coloring  may 
be  to  ears  now  accustomed  to  heavier  and  more  sensu- 
ous blendings,  it  is  not  watery  and  faded.  It  is  still 
exquisitely  clear  and  suggestive.  As  the  first  of  com- 
posers to  make  such  effective  use  of  the  cold  yet  bril- 
liant tone  of  the  pianoforte  in  combination  with  the 
various  warmer  tones  of  the  orchestra,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  set  a  standard  of  excellence  which  subsequent 
concertos  have  oftener  fallen  short  of  than  attained. 
Hundreds  have  been  written.  The  fingers  of  one  hand 
might  perhaps  count  the  number  of  those  which  as 
works  of  art  are  comparable  to  Mozart's. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  Mozart  was  not  equally  in- 
spired in  all  his  concertos.  That  in  D  major  (K.  537), 
composed  in  1788  and  known  as  the  'Coronation  Con- 
certo,' savors  unpleasantly  of  the  piece  d! occasion.  The 
themes  of  the  first  movement  are  almost  ludicrously 
commonplace.  Those  of  the  Larghetto  are  hardly  more 
distinguished,  and  the  last  movement  can  be  recom- 
mended for  little  more  than  brilliance.  The  concertos 
in  D  minor  (K.  466)  and  in  C  minor  (K.  491)  are,  on 
the  contrary,  inspired  throughout.  That  in  A  major 
(K.  488)  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  call  the  most 
charming  of  Mozart's  pianoforte  compositions,  but  that 
such  distinctions  are  gratuitous  and  unpleasant.  The 
second  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  surely  one  of  the 
loveliest  in  all  music.  The  last  movement  is  irresistibly 
charming,  with  the  sparkle  of  sunshine  on  laughing 
water.  The  andante  between  the  first  and  last  is  of  that 
sort  of  music  which  words  cannot  describe.  Indeed 
there  is  in  all  of  Mozart's  music,  as  we  have  said,  a  self- 
sufficient  vitality  which  makes  it  a  perfect  satisfaction 
for  the  ear.  One  does  not  feel  stirred  to  seek  a  meaning 
beneath  it.  It  is  almost  natural  music.  There  is  noth- 
ing labored,  nothing  symbolic;  and  it  is  almost  uniquely 
beautiful.  Surely,  as  far  as  pianoforte  music  is  con- 
cerned we  shall  wait  nearly  half  a  century  before  that 
abstract  grace  again  appears,  this  time  in  the  works  of 
Frederic  Chopin. 

IV 

The  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Beethoven  hold  an  undis- 
puted place  in  the  literature  for  that  instrument.  What- 
ever the  future  of  music  may  be,  they  can  hardly  be 
dethroned.  They  must  always,  it  would  seem,  repre- 
sent the  broadest,  deepest  and  highest  dimensions  to 
which  the  sonata  can  develop.  Music  which  has  since 
been  written  under  the  name  of  sonata  has  been  and 
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will  be  compared  with  the  sonatas  of  Reethoven,  has 
been  and  will  be  found  wanting  either  in  form,  in  con- 
tent or  in  the  union  of  the  two,  by  comparison  with 
those  of  the  great  master  of  Ronn.  In  the  matter  of 
musical  value  they  may  be  equalled,  in  many  matters 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  they  have 
been  excelled;  but  as  sonatas  they  will  probably  hold 
their  high  place  for  ever,  scarcely  approached. 

Improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  instrument 
itself  have  something  to  do  with  their  massiveness.  The 
growth  of  the  pianoforte  to  serviceable  maturity  was 
a  slow  process,  and  not  until  Reethoven  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years  was  he  able  to  secure  one  which  could 
carry  the  burden  that  his  powerful  imagination  would 
put  upon  it. 

In  the  year  1711  Rartolomeo  Cristofori,  a  Floren- 
tine, made  the  first  piano,  that  is  to  say,  an  instru- 
ment the  strings  of  which  were  struck  by  hammers 
operated  by  means  of  a  keyboard.  That  the  volume  of 
sound  so  produced  would  be  soft  or  loud  in  accordance 
with  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  keys  by  the 
player  gave  the  instrument  its  name — Piano  (soft)  -forte 
(loud).  The  harpsichord,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  offer  the  player  such  a  chance  for  expression  and 
for  the  gradation  of  sound.  The  clavichord  was  in- 
ferior to  the  new  instrument  in  volume  and  resonance. 
However,  sixty  years  of  experiment  and  invention  were 
required  to  bring  the  pianoforte  to  the  point  at  which  it 
began  wholly  to  displace  its  predecessors  in  the  favor  of 
composers  and  virtuosi. 

Of  the  many  difficulties  which  manufacturers  had  to 
overcome,  only  a  few  need  be  mentioned.  The  most 
serious  was  the  problem  of  making  a  frame  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  tension  of  the  heavier  wire  strings. 
This  was  met  by  tension  bars,  by  metal  braces,  and 
finally  by  the  invention  of  a  cast-iron  frame,  not,  how- 
ever, until  after  Reethoven  had  ceased  writing  for  the 
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pianoforte.  The  problem  of  the  action  was  complicated 
by  the  necessity  for  the  hammers  to  fall  back  instantly 
from  the  strings  as  soon  as  they  had  struck  them.  This 
falling  back  is  known  as  the  escapement,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  devices  of  escapement  that  two  great  piano- 
forte actions  came  to  be  differentiated  from  each  other 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  actions 
are  known  as  the  Viennese  and  the  English. 

With  the  former  are  associated  the  names  of  Stein 
and  Streicher.  It  was  a  light  action  and  the  tone  of  the 
Viennese  pianos  was  correspondingly  light  and  fine.  It 
had  little  volume  and  in  melodies  was  sweet  and  clear 
but  not  full.  It  was  for  such  pianos  that  Haydn  and 
Mozart  wrote  their  sonatas.  Both  men  first  acquired 
their  keyboard  technique  on  the  harpsichord,  and  later 
both  naturally  adopted  a  piano  the  light  action  of  which 
demanded  approximately  the  same  sort  of  touch  as  that 
which  they  had  already  mastered.  A  style  of  music  de- 
veloped from  the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  was 
little  different  from  harpsichord  music.  Effects  of  fleet- 
ness  and  delicacy  marked  it. 

In  1777  Mozart  had  visited  the  Stein  factories,  then 
in  Augsburg,  and  had  been  much  pleased  by  a  device 
with  which  Stein's  pianos  were  equipped:  a  lever, 
worked  by  the  knee,  which  lifted  the  dampers  from 
all  the  strings  at  once,  allowing  them  a  fuller  and  richer 
vibration  in  loud  passages  than  was  necessary  in  softer 
ones.  This  genouilliere  soon  gave  way  to  the  pedal 
which  had  been  invented  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
English  manufacturers.  Pedal  effects  distinguish  piano- 
forte music  from  harpsichord  music  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  feature.  These  are  chiefly  effects  of 
sonority,  of  combining  in  one  relatively  sustained  mass 
of  sound  notes  which  lie  far  apart  on  the  keyboard, 
outside  the  span  of  the  hand.  These  notes,  of  course, 
cannot  be  struck  together,  but,  when  struck  one  after 
the  other,  can  be  blended  and  sustained  by  means  of 
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the  pedal.  There  must  be  supposed  in  the  pianoforte 
a  tone  which  unaided  will  vibrate  longer  after  its  string 
has  been  struck  than  the  dry,  short  tone  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. Such  a  sustained,  rich  tone  the  Viennese  pianos 
did  not  have.  They  suggested  but  few  possibilities  in 
pedal  effects  to  Haydn  and  Mozart.  For  them  the  close 
spacing  of  harpsichord  music  was  natural.  They  ven- 
tured little  in  wide  combinations,  in  sonorous  masses 
of  sound. 

The  English  action,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
resilient  and  more  powerful,  the  tone  of  the  English 
pianos  correspondingly  fuller  and  richer.  The  instru- 
ments at  once  suggested  a  range  of  effects  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  harpsichord.  Thus  Clementi  begins  as 
early  as  1770  to  build  up  a  new  keyboard  technique, 
demanding  strength  as  well  as  fleetness  and  lightness, 
using  octaves,  double  notes,  heavy  chords  and  wider 
and  wider  spacing.  This  becomes  the  new  idea  of 
playing  the  piano.  Mozart  is  judged  by  contemporaries 
who  have  heard  Clementi  and  his  pupils,  to  have  little 
technique,  i.  e.,  in  the  new  style.  He  is  still  a  cembalist. 
Composers  have  a  new  power  within  their  control,  the 
power  to  stir  now  by  mere  volume  of  sound,  to  do 
more  than  please  or  amuse,  to  impress  by  power  and 
breadth  of  style.  The  piano  becomes  second  in  volume, 
in  quick  changing  variety  and  multiplicity  of  effects 
only  to  the  orchestra.  Sonatas  approach  the  symphony 
in  depth  and  meaning.  The  ideas  of  the  new  style  are 
spread  over  Europe  by  Clementi  and  his  disciples.  The 
great  maker  of  pianofortes  in  Paris,  Sebastian  ]&rard, 
copies  the  English  action. 

Beethoven  grew  up  with  the  new  idea  of  pianoforte 
music.  The  pianoforte  presented  to  him  in  Bonn  by 
Graf  Waldstein  was  probably  of  the  light-toned  Vien- 
nese make;  but  as  early  as  1796  he  came  in  touch  with 
English  pianos  on  a  concert  trip  to  Berlin  and  other 
cities.     In  1803  he  came  into  possession  of  an  ]&rard, 
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through  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  Viennese  patrons, 
Prince  Lichnowsky.  It  never  wholly  pleased  him. 
His  wish  was  for  one  of  the  heavy  sonorous  English 
pianos.  In  1817  it  was  fulfilled.  Thomas  Broadwood 
sent  him  an  exceptionally  powerful  and  fine  one  from 
his  establishment  in  London,  in  token  of  admiration. 
The  ]&rard  was  given  away,  the  last  colossal  sonatas 
were  composed.  Even  after  this  piano  had  outworn 
its  usefulness  Beethoven  kept  it  by  him.  Even  after 
he  received  a  piano  especially  made  for  him  by  a  Vien- 
nese maker  named  Graf,  strung  with  four  strings  to 
a  note  in  consideration  of  his  deafness,  he  retained  his 
Broadwood.  Both  were  side  by  side  in  his  room  at 
the  Schwarzspanierhaus  when  he  died. 


Ill 

Beethoven  developed  his  technique  with  the  aim  of 
drawing  the  utmost  sonority  and  variety  from  the 
pianoforte.  His  demands  on  the  instrument  were  far 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Viennese  pianos.  Strei- 
cher,  who  married  Stein's  daughter  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  firm  in  Vienna,  exerted  his  ingenuity 
constantly  to  improve  his  pianos  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  Beethoven,  finally  gave  over  the  ideal  of 
lightness  of  action  and  of  tone,  largely  through  Beet- 
hoven's influence.  Beethoven  left  the  harpsichord  far 
behind  him.  He  conceived  his  sonatas  for  an  instru- 
ment of  vastly  greater  possibilities.  He  filled  them  with 
passages  of  chords,  of  double  notes,  of  powerful  arpeg- 
gio figures  surging  from  low  registers  to  high,  all  com- 
bined by  the  pedal,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  a  great 
innovator.  He  refused  allegiance  to  the  old  ideal  of 
distinctness  to  which  Hummel,  Mozart's  pupil,  was  still 
loyal,  that  he  might  be  free  when  he  chose  to  deal  with 
great  masses  of  sound.    The  quality  of  his  genius  has, 
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of  course,  much  to  do  with  this;  but  the  massiveness 
which,  among  other  things,  distinguishes  his  pianoforte 
sonatas  from  those  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  is  in  no  little 
measure  due  to  a  new  idea  of  the  instrument,  which  had 
been  born  of  the  possibilities  of  the  English  pianofortes, 
not  inherited  from  the  harpsichord.  He  concerned 
himself  with  a  new  range  of  effects  beyond  the  powers 
of  his  two  great  predecessors.  He  found  in  the  piano- 
forte an  instrument  fit  to  express  huge  ideas  and  pow- 
erful emotions.  Of  such,  therefore,  he  was  free  to  com- 
pose his  sonatas. 

Such  works  were  not,  we  may  be  sure,  written  for  the 
practice  of  his  pupils,  as  so  many  of  Haydn's  and  Mo- 
zart's sonatas  had  been.  Most  of  them  contained  some 
measure  of  the  outpouring  of  his  own  heart  and  soul, 
sometimes  not  less  tremendous  than  the  content  of  his 
symphonies.  Each  was  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a  great 
poem,  an  epic;  most  have  a  distinct  life  and  spirit  of 
their  own.  Into  this  poetic  life  must  one  plunge  who 
would  understand.  There  is  a  great  mood  to  be  caught, 
an  emotion,  sometimes  an  idea.  Beethoven  thought 
deeply  about  the  meaning  of  his  art.  Colors  of  sound, 
intervals,  rhythms,  qualities  of  melody,  keys,  all  had 
for  him  a  symbolism,  sometimes  mysterious,  sometimes 
definite.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  poet,  speaking  a 
language  more  suggestive  than  words.  In  those  who 
listened  to  his  music  he  expected  an  imagination  quick 
to  feel  the  life  in  it,  to  respond  to  it,  to  interpret  it. 
Countless  anecdotes  reveal  the  close  association  Beet- 
hoven felt  to  exist  between  his  music  and  the  world  of 
nature,  of  human  life,  of  the  spirit  rising  in  spite  of 
fate.  Most  are  perhaps  not  to  be  relied  upon.  But 
scarcely  less  numerous  are  the  'interpretations'  of  his 
music,  written  down  for  us  by  students,  by  historians, 
by  philosophic  musicians;  and  all  these,  welcome  or 
unwelcome,  must  be  taken  as  reactions  to  a  poetic 
chemistry  at  work  in  the  music  itself.     The  thing  is 
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there,  and  Beethoven  was  conscious  of  having  put  it 
there. 

He  was  intensely  conscious  of  his  individuality.  He 
was  proud  of  his  skill  to  reveal  in  music  his  emotions 
or  his  ideals.  Little  of  such  aristocracy,  in  a  broad 
sense,  is  evident  in  Haydn  or  Mozart.  They  may  seem 
to  have  taken  themselves  far  less  seriously.  Beethoven 
knew  himself  the  high  priest  of  a  great  art.  He  de- 
manded from  others  the  respect  due  to  such  an  one. 
His  spirit  rises  majestic  from  his  music,  or  from  a 
great  part  of  it.  It  speaks  in  an  unmistakable  voice. 
One  listens  to  great  stories,  great  epics,  great  tragedies, 
all  part  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  enormous  vitality,  enor- 
mous force.  One  hardly  listens  as  to  music,  rather  as 
to  a  poet  and  a  prophet. 

Correspondingly,  his  music  undergoes  a  development 
noticeably  parallel  to  the  course  of  his  life.  The  piano- 
forte sonatas  alone  are  nearly  a  complete  record  of  the 
various  phases  through  which  his  character  passed 
from  young  manhood  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
They  compose,  as  it  were,  a  great  book  in  many  chap- 
ters. At  times  one  might  regard  them  as  a  diary.  Beet- 
hoven confided  himself  to  his  piano. 

He  was  a  very  great  and  an  unusual  player.  His 
style  was,  as  we  have  inferred,  wholly  different  from 
Mozart's.  To  begin  with,  it  was  much  more  varied. 
In  the  matter  of  runs  alone  one  finds  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  legato  and  staccato,  and  the  shades  between. 
Mozart's  runs  are  oftenest  of  the  'pearly'  variety,  de- 
tached and  sparkling.  Beethoven  much  more  fre- 
quently than  Mozart  requires  a  close,  legato  manner  of 
playing.  This,  in  the  matter  of  scales,  will  give  them 
a  sweep  and  curve,  rather  than  a  ripple,  make  them  a 
rush  of  sound,  rather  than  a  series  of  distinct  notes; 
as,  for  example,  the  short  scale  passages  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata  opus  7,  those  for  the  left  hand 
in  the  first  movement  of  opus  78,  and  the  long  scale 
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passages  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  opus  53. 
In  other  sorts  of  runs  the  legato  execution  which  is  re- 
quired makes  of  them  almost  a  series  of  broken  chords; 
as  in  the  final  movement  of  opus  26,  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  in  G  major.  Even  where  the 
playing  may  be  slightly  staccato  in  style  the  pedal  is 
employed  to  give  the  runs  more  significance  as  har- 
monies than  as  series  of  separated  notes;  as  in  the 
third  variation  of  the  middle  movement  in  the  sonata 
opus  57,  or  the  figures  which  build  up  the  transitional 
sections  of  the  first  movement  of  opus  110. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
that  in  many  ways  Mozart  seems  to  demand  a  careful 
legato  touch  even  more  than  Beethoven.  That  is  per- 
haps because  of  the  lighter  texture  of  the  fabric.  The 
pedal  is  of  less  help,  the  fingers  must  do  more  of  them- 
selves. But  the  light  runs  which  add  so  much  to  the 
charm  of  his  music  stand  apart  from  this.  They  are 
intended  to  stand  out  distinctly  in  their  separate  notes. 
So,  of  course,  are  many  in  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  use  of  the  pedal  itself  is  an  art  of  expression, 
not  a  makeshift  to  hide  the  clumsiness  of  fingers.  The 
point  of  difference  is  that  Beethoven  often  writes  series 
of  notes  which  are  effective  as  a  series;  Mozart  more 
often  runs,  the  separate  notes  of  which  each  must 
sparkle  with  its  own  light. 

With  Beethoven,  too,  legato  series  of  chords  are 
frequent;  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  they  hardly  exist.  Beet- 
hoven's use  of  double  notes  and  chords  is  ahead  of  his 
time.  Take  the  finale  of  the  sonata  in  C  major,  opus  3, 
No.  3,  as  a  simple  example.  The  staccato  chord  motive 
in  the  last  movement  of  opus  27,  No.  2,  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  G  major  concerto,  the  first  movement  of 
opus  81,  are  but  few  examples  out  of  many  that  might 
be  chosen. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  by  the  use  of  the  pedal  that  Beet- 
hoven goes  ahead  of  his  predecessors.     The  building 
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up  of  great  harmonies,  either  by  wide-ranging,  rapid 
figures,  or  by  massive  chords  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  was  from  the  start  characteristic  of  him.  The  trio 
of  the  scherzo  in  the  sonata  in  C  major,  number  three 
of  the  first  pubhshed  sonatas,  offers  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample, foreshadowing  the  colossal  effects  of  passages  in 
the  sonatas  opus  53  and  opus  57  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  huge  concerto  in  E-flat  major. 

The  extent  to  which  he  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
the  keyboard  in  nearly  all  directions  and  his  truly 
great  inventiveness  in  pianistic  effects,  have  filled  his 
works  with  sheer  technical  difficulties  which  must  ever 
task  the  skill  of  even  the  most  remarkable  virtuosi.  He 
demands  velocity  and  strength  in  the  fingers,  great  en- 
durance and  power,  flexibility  of  the  wrist  both  in  its 
usual  up  and  down  movement  and  in  its  movement 
from  side  to  side,  a  sure  free  use  of  the  arm.  Skill  in 
thirds  and  sixths,  in  octaves,  in  trills,  double  trills  and 
even  triple  trills,  in  wide  skips,  in  repeated  notes,  all 
this  and  more  he  demands  of  the  player.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  think  that  certain  contemporaries  denied  him  dis- 
tinction as  a  pianist,  largly  because  he  played  accord- 
ing to  no  recognized  method.  As  if  any  method  of  that 
day  or  even  this  could  be  expected  to  limit  hands  that 
could  play,  to  say  nothing  of  devise,  such  music  as 
his! 

He  practically  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  piano- 
forte of  his  day.  Of  this  he  was  aware,  and  his  ear, 
growing  ever  finer  in  its  appreciation  of  orchestral 
color,  was  at  times  tired  of  the  limited  tones  of  this 
single  instrument.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  of  it 
that  it  is  and  remains  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  At 
times  he  seems  to  have  written  for  it  as  he  would  write 
for  the  orchestra.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  'Wald- 
stein'  sonata  (opus  53)  he  actually  wrote  the  names 
of  instruments  over  phrases  which  they  might  be  fan- 
cied playing.    This  one  instance,  together  with  passages 
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which  do  not  seem  quite  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
piano,  must  not  mislead  us,  however,  to  judge  the  so- 
natas as  orchestral  rather  than  pianistic  music. 

Beethoven  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  piano. 
The  instrument  has  been  further  improved  since  his 
day.  Particularly  the  lower  registers  have  been  given 
greater  sonority,  and  the  instrument  as  a  whole  has 
gained  much  in  sustaining  power.  Therefore  it  is  in- 
evitable that  certain  passages  which  he  conceived  upon 
the  Broadwood  or  the  :firard  of  1820  or  earlier  are  not 
wholly  fitting  to  the  modern  piano.  This  is  especially 
true  of  passages  in  the  lower  registers.  The  accom- 
paniment to  the  noble  second  theme  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  sonata  opus  57  is,  for  example,  unques- 
tionably thick.  It  is  too  low  and  muddy  for  the  present- 
day  piano.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned, 
most  of  which,  however,  prove  only  that  pianos  have 
changed.  His  frequent  use  of  close  accompaniment 
figures  is  perhaps  intrinsically  old-fashioned;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  wider  figures  would  have  been  less 
sonorous  on  the  piano  he  wrote  for  than  those  he  used. 
It  is,  however,  in  such  matters  that  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte music  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  pianist  of  to-day.  If  in  other  respects 
it  is  at  times  seemingly  orchestral,  if  successive  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  phrase  seem  to  tax  the  pianoforte  too 
far,  that  does  not  take  from  it  all  as  a  whole  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  pure  piano- 
forte literature. 

It  was  natural  that  Beethoven's  conception  of  music 
as  an  art  akin  to  poetry,  conveying  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite expression,  should  have  great  influence  upon  the 
forms  in  which  he  wrote.  The  sonata  filled  up  enor- 
mously from  his  inspiration.  To  begin  with,  the  tri- 
plex form  took  on  more  and  more  dramatic  life.  The 
development  is  to  be  noticed  in  several  ways,  some 
slower  to  make  their  appearance  than  others.    Almost 
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at  once  the  contrasting  natures  of  the  first  and  second 
themes  become  apparent.  Haydn,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, often  used  but  a  variant  of  the  first  theme  for 
the  second,  much  as  Emanuel  Bach  had  done;  but  mak- 
ing his  setting  of  the  second  theme  far  clearer.  Mozart 
used  distinctly  different  themes,  but  both  were,  as  a 
rule,  melodious,  different  in  line  but  not  in  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  three  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
show  a  complete  differentiation  of  the  themes.  The 
second  and  third  are  conspicuous  and  show  a  procedure 
in  the  matter  of  themes  from  which  Beethoven  rarely 
departed. 

The  first  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata  in 
A  major,  opus  2,  No.  2,  is  positive  in  character,  not 
lyric,  not  subtle,  though  in  this  case  humorous.  It  is 
assertive  and  not  likely  to  undergo  radical  change  or 
development  in  the  movenient.  That  the  first  two 
measures  are  squarely  on  notes  of  the  tonic  chord 
should  not  be  unobserved.  The  second  theme  is  lyric, 
subtle,  likely  to  change  color  and  form  as  it  passes 
through  the  various  phases  in  store  for  it.  The  first 
and  second  themes  of  the  next  sonata  may  be  charac- 
terized in  almost  the  same  words.  And  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  nearly  all  movements  in  the  triplex 
form  which  Beethoven  will  write.  The  first  theme  is 
likely  to  be  assertive  and  strong,  the  second  to  offer 
a  fundamental  contrast  in  mood  and  style. 

Both  themes  tend  more  and  more  to  have  a  dramatic 
independence  and  significance.  The  movement  grows, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  conflict  or  the  union  of  the  two 
ideas  which  they  express.  A  great  vitality  spreads  into 
the  connecting  passages  between  them.  These  passages 
may  develop  from  the  nature  of  the  first  theme,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  sonatas  opus  13,  opus  31,  No.  2,  and 
opus  53,  or  they  may  present  wholly  new  ideas  often 
not  less  significant  than  the  themes  themselves,  as  in 
opus  10,  No.  3,  and  in  opus  57.    Similarly  the  closing 
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measures  of  the  exposition  take  on  a  new  meaning,  as  in 
the  last  movement  of  opus  27,  No.  2,  and  opus  31, 
No.  2. 

In  the  early  sonatas,  where  Beethoven  is  somewhat 
preoccupied  with  the  piano  itself  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  the  pianist's  power,  these  intermediate  meas- 
ures have  little  musical  merit.  Such  passages  will  be 
found  in  the  first  movements  of  opus  10,  No.  3,  and 
opus  22,  both  rather  ostensibly  virtuoso  music.  In  the 
later  sonatas  such  objective  effectiveness  is  rare. 

The  development  sections  fill  up  with  enormous  vi- 
tality; and,  finally,  there  grows  a  coda  at  the  end  of 
the  movement  in  which  in  many  cases  the  movement 
reaches  its  topmost  height.  In  fact,  Beethoven's  treat- 
ment of  the  coda  makes  of  the  triplex  form  something 
almost  new.  Where  in  classical  form  the  movement 
might  be  expected  to  cease,  in  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
it  will  be  found  often  to  flow  on  into  a  wholly  fresh 
stanza,  seeming  at  times  the  key  or  the  fruition  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole.  The  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
long  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
sonata  opus  81  is  a  superb  case  in  point. 

The  remaining  movements  of  the  sonatas  expanded 
under  the  same  powerful  imagination.  Let  one  com- 
pare the  variations  which  form  the  slow  movement  of 
opus  10,  No.  2,  with  those  in  the  slow  movement  of  opus 
106,  or  those  which  constitute  the  second  and  last 
movement  of  the  last  sonata.  In  these  later  variations 
we  find  something  of  the  same  change  of  the  theme 
into  various  metaphors  as  that  found  in  the  Goldberg 
Variations  of  Bach.  It  is  not  so  much  an  idea  adorned 
as  an  idea  expanded  into  countless  new  ideas.  The 
variations  written  for  the  publisher  Diabelli  on  a  waltz 
theme  are  indeed  exactly  comparable  to  those  of  Bach. 

To  slow  movements  in  song  form  or  in  triplex  form 
he  appended  the  codas  in  the  nature  of  an  epilogue 
which  added  so  much  to  the  first  movements.     The 
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adagio  of  opus  10,  No.  3,  offers  a  fine  example.  Fre- 
quently the  slow  movement  led  without  pause  into  the 
next,  more  frequently  than  in  the  sonatas  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  rondo  took  on  a  weight  and  significance  to  which 
it  was  scarcely  considered  sufficient  by  the  older  mas- 
ters. The  rondo  which  is  the  last  movement  of  opus 
53  is  of  huge  proportions. 

Beethoven  frequently  composed  his  sonatas  in  four 
movements,  following  in  this  the  model  offered  by  the 
symphonies  of  his  predecessors.  The  added  move- 
ment was  descended  from  the  minuet.  In  some  of  the 
sonatas  it  still  bears  the  name  and  occupies  its  tradi- 
tional place  between  the  slow  movement  and  the  last 
movement,  notably  in  the  sonatas  opus  2,  No.  1,  and 
opus  10,  No.  3.  In  opus  2,  No.  2,  and  opus  2,  No.  3,  the 
movement  is  called  a  scherzo  and  has  lost  not  its  dance 
rhythm  but  its  dance  character.  In  opus  31,  No.  3,  the 
scherzo  has  not  even  the  triple  rhythm  which  usually 
distinguished  it.  It  follows  the  first  movement  and  is 
itself  followed  by  a  minuet  and  a  final  rondo.  In  106  it 
is  again  the  second  movement,  and  in  110  can  be  recog- 
nized in  spirit,  without  a  name,  likewise  as  second 
movement.  The  scherzos  introduce  into  the  later  so- 
natas, as  into  the  symphonies,  a  note  of  something  be- 
tween irony  and  mystery,  a  strange  development  from 
the  sunny  dances  of  Haydn ;  a  sort  of  harsh  echo  of  life 
in  dense  valleys  from  which  Beethoven  has  long  since 
ascended. 

And  finally  the  fugue  finds  place  in  the  scheme, 
sounding  invariably  a  note  of  triumph,  as  of  the  power 
of  man's  will  and  the  immutable  law  of  order  in  the 
universe. 

Thus  by  extending  the  length  of  the  various  move- 
ments, by  adding  distinct  and  significant  themes  in 
transitional  and  closing  sections  of  the  triplex  form, 
by  incorporating  additional  movements  in  the  sonata 
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group,  by  introducing  forms  like  the  scherzo  an 4  the 
fugue,  which,  though  they  had  been  found  in  the  suite, 
had  been  almost  never  employed  by  the  composers  of 
sonatas,  Beethoven  enormously  expanded  the  sonata  as 
a  whole.  But  even  more  remarkable  was  the  tendency 
which  showed  itself  relatively  early  to  give  a  unity  and 
coherence  to  the  group. 

This  was  an  inevitable  result  of  Beethoven's  attitude 
towards  music.  He  felt  himself,  as  we  have  said,  a 
poet.  His  music  was  consciously  the  expression  of  al- 
most definite  emotions,  definite  ideals.  These  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  the  man  were  of  heroic  proportions, 
finding  an  adequate  vehicle  of  expression  only  in  mu- 
sic of  broad  and  varied  design.  The  sonata  offered  in, 
pianoforte  music  the  possibilities  of  such  expression. 
The  various  movements  afforded  a  chance  for  the  play, 
the  contrast  and  change  of  moods  great  in  themselves. 
The  length  of  the  work  as  a  whole  predicated  the  widest 
possible  limits.  It  needed  but  ideas  strong  enough  to 
dominate  and  fill  these  limits  to  give  to  the  group  an 
organic  life,  to  establish  a  close  connection,  even  a 
fundamental  interdependence  between  the  erstwhile  in- 
dependent and  separate  movements. 

Such  ideas  Beethoven  did  not  at  once  bring  to  the 
sonata.  Only  the  last  sonatas,  beginning  with  opus  101, 
are  truly  so  firmly  knit  or  welded  that  the  individual 
movements  are  incomplete  apart  from  the  whole,  that 
the  demarcation  between  them  fades  or  does  not  exist 
at  all.  In  the  first  sonatas  he  is  clearly  preoccupied 
with  expanding  the  power  of  expression  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  technical  problems,  with  problems  of  form 
in  the  separate  movements.  The  organic  life  which  is 
to  mark  the  last  sonatas  is  not  a  matter  of  external 
structure,  of  thematic  relationship.  M.  Vincent  d'Indy 
points  to  the  resemblance  between  the  first  notes  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  final  movement  in  opus  13  and  the 
second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the  same  sonata, 
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as  an  indication  of  the  tendency  thus  early  evident  in 
Beethoven  to  give  to  the  sonata  group  a  consolidation 
more  real  than  a  mere  conventionally  accepted  ar- 
rangement. Even  earlier  instances  may  be  found  of 
such  resemblances  in  the  thematic  material  of  the  vari- 
ous movements.  The  theme  of  the  rondo  of  opus  10, 
No.  3,  may  well  have  come  from  the  second  theme  of 
the  first  movement.  Indeed,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
that  in  the  very  first  of  the  published  sonatas,  opus  2, 
No.  1,  Beethoven  employed  a  modification  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement  as  basis  for  a  contrast- 
ing episode  in  the  last. 

But  do  such  devices  succeed  in  giving  to  a  whole 
sonata  an  indissoluble  unity?  Hardly.  They  may  make 
of  one  movement  a  sequel  to  a  previous  movement. 
Analogies  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  great  novel- 
ists. Beatrice  Esmond  plays  a  part  in  'The  Virginians,' 
but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  'Henry  Esmond' 
is  incomplete  as  a  work  of  art  without  the  later  novel. 
Brahms,  it  will  be  remembered,  worked  studiously  to 
construct  a  sequence  of  movements  from  somewhat  the 
same  thematic  material,  notably  in  the  F-sharp  minor 
pianoforte  sonata  and  in  his  first  symphony.  But  more 
than  such  reminiscences  or  such  recrudescences  is  nec- 
essary to  give  to  a  group  of  movements  the  closely  in- 
terdependent organic  life  that  we  find  in  the  later  Beet- 
hoven sonatas.  The  movements  of  the  popular  Sonata 
Pathetique  have  an  independent  and  a  complete  life  of 
themselves.  It  is  familiarity  with  the  sequence  in 
which  Beethoven  arranged  them  that  truly  holds  them 
together,  the  still  accepted  ideal  of  a  purely  conven- 
tional arrangement. 

Somewhat  later  Beethoven  tried  experiments  which 
are  more  significant.  There  are  the  two  sonatas  pub- 
lished as  opus  27.  Each  is  a  sonata  quasi  una  fantasia, 
— in  the  manner  of  a  fantasy.  The  first  is  conspicuous 
by  diversity  or  irregularity  of  form.    It  is  not  easy  to 
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decide  upon  the  limits  of  the  various  movements.  A 
beautiful,  long,  slow  section  is,  as  it  were,  engulfed 
by  an  impassioned  short  allegro  in  C  major,  from  which 
it  emerges  again  almost  unvaried.  It  comes  to  a  definite 
close,  but  the  flash  of  the  C  major  section  across  the 
progress  of  the  music  has  left  an  impression  of  incom- 
pleteness, has  destroyed,  as  it  were,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  so  far.  The  piece  is  obviously  still  frag- 
mentary, still  indeterminate.  More  must  come  to  give 
us  a  satisfying  sense  of  completeness.  So  we  are  pro- 
pelled by  restlessness  into  another  allegro,  this  time  a 
much  longer  section,  more  or  less  developed,  in  G 
minor,  clearly  a  scherzo  in  character.  It  is  wild.  We 
have  been  plunged  into  music  that,  far  from  fulfilling 
the  need  of  more  that  we  felt  after  the  opening  sections, 
leaves  us  more  than  ever  unsatisfied.  There  follows  a 
brief  adagio,  promising  an  ultimate  solution  of  all  the 
mystery  and  uncertainty,  seeming,  by  the  long  trills  and 
slowly  descending  single  notes  at  the  end,  really  to  in- 
troduce the  satisfying  order  which  must  follow  out  of 
such  chaos.  The  final  rondo  is  orderly  and  stable 
from  the  beginning.  At  the  end  comes  a  repetition  of 
phrases  from  the  adagio,  as  to  remind  us  of  a  promise 
now  fulfilled,  and  a  lively  little  coda  sends  us  away 
cheerful  and  refreshed. 

The  nature  of  this  music  is  such  that  up  to  the  final 
rondo  its  various  sections  must,  if  taken  from  the 
whole,  affect  us  as  being  fragmentary  and  unsatisfying. 
The  work  is  more  a  fantasy  than  a  sonata.  The  triplex 
form  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  But  it  is  accepted  as  a 
sonata,  as  is  the  previous  one,  opus  26,  or  Mozart's  so- 
nata in  A  major,  beginning  with  a  theme  and  varia- 
tions; and  the  close  interdependence  of  its  various  sec- 
tions, aesthetic  if  not  thematic,  points  unmistakably  to 
the  method  of  the  last  sonatas. 

The  movements  of  the  sonata  in  C-sharp  minor,  opus 
27,  No.  2,  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  complete 
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in  themselves.  Moreover,  the  first  and  last  movements 
are  perfectly  in  triplex  form.  But  this  sonata,  too,  is 
to  be  regarded,  according  to  Beethoven  himself,  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  fantasy.  This  is  because  of  the  quality 
of  improvisation  which  pervades  it  all,  which  cannot 
be  hidden  even  by  the  perfect  finish  of  the  form.  And 
the  entire  improvisation  seems  to  be  sprung  of  one 
mood,  the  whole  music  related  to  one  fundamental 
idea.  Whether  or  not  it  was  inspired  by  the  beautiful 
lady  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  for  whom  Beethoven  had 
an  apparently  lasting  though  vain  passion,  need  not 
concern  us.  The  music  as  it  stands  is  full  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  passionate  feeling.  The  slow  movement 
has  a  great  deal  the  nature  of  a  prelude.  Its  lyric 
quality  is  passive;  but  it  sings  of  emotions  which  must 
assert  themselves  in  active  and  more  violent  self-ex- 
pression. And  so,  passing  under,  as  it  were,  the  shad- 
owy ephemeral  second  movement  which  may  veil  but 
not  suppress  them,  they  burst  out  in  the  last  movement 
with  the  power  of  a  great  storm. 

Is  the  unity  here  merely  one  which  great  familiarity 
with  the  work  as  a  whole  may  account  for?  One  can 
point  to  no  logical  incompleteness  in  any  one  of  the 
movements.  Is  their  union  in  our  mind  essentially  one 
of  association?  It  is  more  than  that.  There  is  a  single 
emotion  underlying  the  work  as  a  whole,  which  must 
seek  further  and  different  utterance  than  the  first  move- 
ment affords  it;  which  the  second  movement  may  belie 
but  not  extinguish;  to  which  only  the  fantastic  coda  of 
the  last  movement  gives  ultimate  release. 

In  both  these  sonatas  there  is  a  unity  which  cannot 
be  destroyed.  In  both,  however,  it  is  artistic  rather 
than  organic,  and  this  may  be  said  of  the  subsequent 
sonatas  up  to  opus  101.  This,  and  the  three  succeeding 
sonatas,  seem  almost  to  be  musical  dramas,  more  than 
tone  poems.  They  are  huge  allegories  in  music.  The 
form  which  they  take  is  one  which  is  built  up  note 
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by  note  out  of  the  conflict  of  vast  forces,  natural  or 
spiritual  powers,  rather  than  human  emotions.  Three 
of  them  work  up  to  great  fugues.  The  other  two,  opus 
109  and  opus  111,  to  towering  series  of  variations. 

One  may  take  the  sonata  in  A-flat,  opus  110,  for  anal- 
ysis. The  first  movement,  in  very  simple  triplex  form, 
is  seemingly  complete  in  itself.  Yet  there  is  something 
mystical  and  visionary  about  it.  The  two  themes  out 
of  which  it  is  constructed  seem  to  float  in  the  air;  but 
there  is  suggestion  in  the  transitional  sections  and  in 
the  development  sections  of  inchoate  forces  in  the  deep. 
The  whole  movement  rather  whispers  than  speaks.  It 
is  a  mystery.  There  follows  immediately  an  allegro  in 
F  minor,  a  harsh  presentment,  as  it  were,  of  human  en- 
ergy spent  for  naught.  There  are  snatches  of  a  trivial, 
popular  song;  there  is  a  trio  made  up  of  one  long, 
down-hill  run,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  coming 
down  only  to  be  tossed  high  again  by  a  sharply  accented 
chord;  a  restless  agitation  throughout,  ironical,  even 
cynical.  The  end  comes  suddenly  with  crashing  chords 
out  of  time,  and,  finally,  a  quick  breathing  out,  as  if 
the  whole  vanished  in  air.  It  is  an  extraordinary  move- 
ment, seeming  instantaneous.  One  is  amazed  and  be- 
wildered after  it. 

Then  comes  a  passage  in  the  character  of  recitative. 
The  whole  mood  becomes  intensely  sorrowful,  grief- 
stricken,  tragic.  A  melody  full  of  anguish  mounts  up, 
the  cry  of  bitter  hopelessness,  endless  suffering.  It 
ceases  and  is  followed  by  a  silence.  Out  of  this  rises 
in  single  notes,  pianissimo,  a  voice,  as  it  were,  of  hope 
and  strength.  It  is  woven  into  a  fugue  as  if  in  only 
such  discipline  were  there  promise  of  victory,  not  for 
Beethoven  alone,  but  for  the  human  race. 

The  fugue  rises  to  a  climax,  but  only  to  be  broken  off 
by  an  abrupt  and  boding  modulation.  Once  again  the 
anguished  voice  is  heard,  now  broken  with  weariness 
{ermattendy  in  Beethoven's  own  expression).    The  sec- 
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tion  is  in  G  minor.  When  the  melody  ceases  the  mu- 
sic seems  to  beat  faintly  on  in  single  notes.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  soft  chord  of  G  major.  The  effect  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Beethoven  ever  conceived.  And 
then  the  chords  follow  each  other,  swelling  to  great 
force.  Hushed  at  first,  the  fugue  speaks  again.  This 
time  the  melody  is  inverted.  Extraordinary  mastery 
of  the  science  of  music  is  now  brought  to  bear  upon 
weaving  a  fitting  and  glorious  ending  to  the  great  work. 
The  fugue  subject  in  its  original  intervals  is  employed 
in  diminution  as  a  background  of  counterpoint  against 
which  the  same  subject,  in  augmentation,  rises  into 
greater  and  greater  prominence.  The  music  gains  in 
strength.  It  mounts  higher  and  higher;  at  last  it  seems 
to  blaze  in  triumph. 

Here  is  a  sonata  which  seems  to  have  an  organic  life. 
The  whole  work  is  not  only  expressive  of  varied  and 
powerful  emotions,  it  seems  to  build  itself  out  of  the 
conflict  that  goes  on  between  them.  One  is  hardly 
conscious  in  listening  that  it  may  be  divided  into  move- 
ments. One  hears  the  unfolding  of  a  single  mighty 
work.  And  in  this  case,  be  it  noted,  the  effect  has  little 
to  do  with  thematic  relationships  between  the  various 
movements. 

By  thus  filling  a  conventional  group  of  movements 
with  one  and  the  same  life,  Beethoven  brought  the  so- 
nata to  a  height  beyond  which  it  can  never  go.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  asked  whether  these  last  works  are  sonatas, 
whether  they  be  not  some  hew  form.  Yet  the  steps  by 
which  they  evolved  are  clear,  and  in  them  all  there  are 
manifold  traces  of  their  origin.  There  is  no  other  liter- 
ature for  the  pianoforte  comparable  to  them  in  scope 
and  power.  The  special  quality  of  their  inspiration 
each  must  judge  for  himself,  whether  it  move  him, 
appeal  to  him,  suit  his  taste  in  beauty  of  sound.  But  to 
that  inspiration  no  one  can  deny  a  grandeur  and  nobil- 
ity, a  heroic  proportion  unique  in  pianoforte  music. 
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The  sonatas,  from  first  to  last,  are  Beethoven's  chief 
contribution  to  this  special  branch  of  music.  Two  of 
the  five  concertos  have  held  their  place  beside  these, 
the  fourth  in  G  major  and  the  fifth  in  E-flat  major. 
The  huge  proportions  of  the  latter  will  probably  not 
impress  so  much  as  they  have  in  years  past.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  'Emperor'  concerto.  In  the  first  move- 
ment there  are  many  measures  which  give  an  impres- 
sion of  more  or  less  perfunctory,  intellectual  working- 
out.  The  middle  movement  is  inspired  throughout,  and 
the  modulation  from  B  major  to  the  dominant  harmony 
of  E-flat  major  just  before  the  final  rondo  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful.  The  subject  of  the  rondo  has  a  gigantic 
vigor.  The  G  major  concerto  is  of  much  more  delicate 
workmanship  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sheer 
beauty  of  sound,  is  more  effective  to  modern  ears. 
The  treatment  of  the  solo  instrument  is  more  consist- 
ently pianistic,  adds  more  in  special  color,  therefore, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  slow  movement  ful- 
fills an  ideal  of  the  concerto  which  up  to  that  time  and 
even  later  has  been  almost  ignored.  It  is  a  dialogue, 
a  dramatic  conversation  between  the  orchestra  and 
the  piano,  the  one  seeming  to  typify  some  dark  power 
of  fate,  the  other  man.  Its  beauty  is  matchless.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  G  major  and  the  E-flat 
major  concertos  begin  with  passages  for  the  solo  instru- 
ment. 

Besides  the  sonatas  and  the  concertos  Beethoven 
published  several  sets  of  shorter  pieces,  rondos,  dances, 
variations,  and  'Bagatelles.'  They  are  hardly  conspicu- 
ous, and,  in  comparison  with  the  longer  works,  are 
insignificant.  The  thirty-three  variations  on  a  waltz 
theme  of  A.  Diabelli,  published  in  1823  as  opus  120, 
are  marvellous  as  a  tour  de  force  of  musical  skill;  sec- 
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ond,  however,  to  the  Goldberg  Variations  of  Bach,  to 
which  they  seem  to  owe  several  features.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  variation  like  the  twenty-eighth  owes  something 
to  Weber  as  well? 

The  pianoforte  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven represent  a  fairly  distinct  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  music  for  the  instrument.  At  the  beginning 
men  belonging  to  a  rather  different  period  were  still 
living,  some  were  still  at  work.  At  the  end  a  new  era 
was  forming  itself.  The  insulation  which  seems  to  sur- 
round the  three  great  composers  proves,  as  we  have 
said,  on  close  inspection  to  be  imperfect.  Still,  their 
work  represents  one  phase  of  development.  As  such,  it 
is  easy  to  trace  the  evolution  of  one  definite  form,  the 
sonata,  under  the  influences  which  each  brought  to 
bear  on  it.  Similarly  one  can  trace  the  constant  ex- 
pansion of  the  pianoforte  technique  from  the  time 
when,  adapted  to  instruments  of  light  action  and  tone, 
it  differed  but  little  from  the  harpsichord  technique, 
to  the  time  when,  formed  upon  the  massive  Broadwood 
pianos  with  their  resonant  tone,  it  brought  from  the 
instrument  powerful  and  varied  effects  second  only  to 
the  orchestra. 

The  epoch  has,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  an  his- 
torical significance.  It  brought  into  music  the  expres- 
sion of  three  geniuses  of  the  highest  order.  Each  has 
its  own  special  charm,  its  own  character,  its  own  power. 
One  should  not  be  valued  by  comparison  with  the 
others.  What  Haydn  gave,  what  Mozart  gave,  and  what 
Beethoven  gave,  all  are  of  lasting  beauty  and  of  lasting 
worth.  From  Haydn  the  common  joys  and  a  touch  of 
the  common  sorrows  of  people  here  under  the  sun; 
from  Mozart  a  grace  that  is  more  of  the  fairies,  a  voice 
from  other  stars  singing  a  divine  melody;  from  Beet- 
hoven the  great  emotions,  great  depths  of  despair,  great 
heights  of  exaltation,  half  man,  half  god,  of  that  heroic 
stuff  of  which  Titans  were  made. 
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PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  AT  THE  TIME  OF  BEETHOVEN 

The  broadening  of  technical  possibilities  and  its  consequences — Minor 
disciples  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven:  J.  N.  Hummel;  J,  B.  Cramer;  John 
Field;  other  contemporaries — The  pioneers  in  new  forms:  Weber  and  Schu- 
bert; technical  characteristics  of  Weber's  style;  Weber's  sonatas,  etc.;  the 
Conzertstiick;  qualities  of  Weber's  pianoforte  music — Franz  Schubert  as 
pianoforte  composer;  his  sonatas;  miscellaneous  works;  the  impromptus; 
the  Moments  musicaux — The  Weber-Schubert  era  and  the  dawn  of  the 
Romantic  spirit. 

Beethoven  developed  his  own  pianoforte  technique 
to  respond  to  his  own  great  need  of  self-expression. 
He  not  so  much  consulted  the  qualities  of  the  piano  as 
demanded  that  it  conform  to  his  ideas.  These  ideas 
were,  in  many  cases,  as  grand  as  those  which  have 
later  called  upon  the  full  resources  of  the  orchestra; 
and,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  he  called  upon  the 
piano  to  do  the  full  service  of  the  orchestra.  As  a  re- 
sult the  instrument  was  taxed  to  its  uttermost  limits; 
but  within  those  limits  lay  many  effects  which  were  of 
no  service  to  Beethoven.  Out  of  these  effects  a  new 
race  of  musicians  was  to  build  a  new  style  of  music. 
There  grew  up  a  technique,  slave  to  the  instrument, 
which  with  well-nigh  countless  composers  was  an  end 
in  itself.  With  most  of  these  composers  there  was  a 
dearth  of  ideas,  but  they  rendered  a  service  to  the  art 
which  must  be  acknowledged. 


Among  the  most  meritorious  and  the  most  influential 
of  these   musicians   was  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel 
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(1778-1837).  Hummel  attracted  the  attention  of  Mo- 
zart as  a  boy,  and  the  latter  took  him  as  a  pupil  into 
his  house  for  two  years.  By  the  time  he  was  eleven 
he  was  winning  fame  as  a  virtuoso.  The  course  of  con- 
cert tours  brought  him  to  London,  where  he  settled 
for  several  years,  to  absorb  what  he  could  from  the 
greatly  renowned  Clementi.  From  then  on  he  enjoyed 
a  brilliant  fame,  not  only  as  a  player,  but  as  a  com- 
poser as  well.  And  for  what  was  his  playing  admired? 
For  the  remarkable  clearness  and  evenness  of  his 
touch,  for  one  thing.  So  was  the  playing  of  Dussek, 
of  Cramer,  of  Field,  of  Moscheles,  of  Kalkbrenner,  of 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  any  number  of  others.  Clearness 
and  evenness  of  touch  did  not  distinguish  one  great 
player  from  another  then,  more  than  it  does  now.  Yet 
they  are  qualities  endlessly  bespoken  by  all  biographers 
for  their  favorite  pianists. 

Hummel  seems  to  have  had  in  addition  a  grace  of 
style  not  so  common.  This  may  well  have  become  part 
of  him  through  the  influence  of  Mozart.  And  a  certain 
grace  characterizes  his  compositions.  These  comprise 
caprices,  dances,  rondos,  sets  of  variations,  all  man- 
ner of  show  pieces,  brilliant  and  graceful  in  their  day, 
sonatas  and  concertos.  These  pieces  were  popular, 
they  were  famous,  they  were  in  a  way  more  influential 
in  shaping  the  growth  of  pianoforte  technique  than 
were  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  present  little  in  the  way  of  brilliance  but  scales 
and  arpeggios.  Yet  even  now  they  make  the  piano 
sound  with  a  captivating  fluency. 

One  work  may  be  signalized  as  marking  a  keen  in- 
stinct for  pianistic  effects,  as  really  pointing  to  some 
such  treatment  of  the  keyboard  as  Chopin,  by  reason 
of  his  immortal  fancy,  made  unsurpassable,  perfect. 
This  is  the  concerto  in  A  minor.  Here,  as  we  should 
expect,  he  indulged  himself  in  weaving  elaborate  show- 
figures  over  an  orchestral  groundwork  of  little  or  no 
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musical  value.  But  the  show-figures  are  often  briliantly 
effective.  For  example,  after  the  piano  has  played 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement,  there  follows  a 
long  quasi-solo  passage  of  mixed  double  and  single 
notes,  which,  trivial  as  it  may  be  as  music,  gives  what 
one  might  call  a  lot  of  jolly  good  fun.  Notice  the  wide 
spacing  here  and  there,  the  frequent  expeditions  into 
the  highest  registers,  the  marches  from  bottom  to  top 
and  the  oily  trickling  back  to  middle  again.  Then  in 
the  development  section  there  is  good  fun  too;  and 
there  is  a  coda  which  demands  the  wrist  of  a  virtuoso 
such  as  Chopin  or  Liszt,  instantaneous  skips  of  the  arm, 
runs  for  both  hands  in  thirds,  all  remarkably  fluent  and 
all  sprung  right  from  the  nature  if  not  the  soul  of  the 
instrument. 

The  adagio  is,  of  course,  flaccid  worthlessness;  but  the 
final  rondo  has  no  little  musical  charm,  and,  as  far  as 
treatment  of  the  pianoforte  goes,  is  not  at  all  unworthy 
of  Liszt.  The  triplet  rhythm  is  in  itself  brilliantly  main- 
tained; there  are  series  of  fourths  and  sixths,  triplet 
figures  very  widely  spaced,  and  again  single  and  double 
notes  mixed  in  the  same  group,  runs  in  thirds,  chromatic 
thirds,  double  trills,  a  profusion,  in  fact,  of  most  of 
the  virtuoso's  stock  in  trade,  all  gracefully  and  bril- 
liantly displayed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  best  of  it  is  sheer  figure 
work,  without  pianoforte  accompaniment,  or  lightly 
supported  by  the  orchestra.  And  this  may  point  to 
one  of  the  marks  of  its  mediocrity  as  a  whole,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  sounds,  after  all,  laughably  old- 
fashioned  in  many  measures.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
lack  of  variety,  of  skill,  and  of  taste  in  accompaniment 
figures.  In  one  of  the  unquestionably  effective  pas- 
sages already  referred  to — the  first  solo  passages  for  the 
piano  in  the  first  movement,  after  the  second  theme — 
the  right-hand  work  is  modern;  but  the  left  hand  has 
only  the  vapid,  commonplace  tum-tum  scheme  of  single 
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note  and  chord.  Not  only  is  this  formula  repeated 
flatly,  without  attempt  at  variety,  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  its  unworthiness;  even  the  very  notes  are  repeated 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  without  changing  the  har- 
mony. 

Here  the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  this  mo- 
notonous device  is  more  contemptible  than  the  Alberti 
bass.  The  answer  is  that  the  Alberti  bass  is  essentially 
a  harmonic  formula.  Its  use  makes  a  certain  series  of 
harmonies  vibrate  under  a  melody.  Its  outline  need 
not,  should  not,  be  clear-cut,  its  notes  must  not  be 
played  evenly  and  unvaryingly.  Here,  over  this  tum- 
tum  figure,  we  have  no  melody,  but  a  series  of  effects; 
and  the  tum-tum  figure  does  not  serve  primarily  to 
furnish  harmony,  but  to  keep  up  a  commonplace 
rhythm  to  which  the  figures  add  no  diversion.  And, 
whereas  the  Alberti  bass  is  a  flexible  device,  this  is 
rigid.  It  can  be  lightly  played,  but,  even  if  unobtrusive, 
is  necessarily  commonplace. 

But  Hummel  on  the  whole  contributed  considerably 
to  the  technique  that  belongs  specially  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  most  of  his  contributions  have  a  grace  that 
makes  them  pleasant  even  while  his  inspiration  is  per- 
haps often  lower  than  mediocre.  He  was  by  many 
regarded  as  the  equal  of  Beethoven,  a  delightful  proof 
of  the  power  of  pleasant,  lively  sound  to  intoxicate. 

A  contemporary  of  Hummel  highly  praised  by  Beet- 
hoven was  J.  B.  Cramer,  son  of  a  well-known  German 
musical  family.  He  was  another  of  dementi's  pupils. 
He,  too,  had  the  clear  and  even  touch;  but  his  composi- 
tions are  less  effective  than  Hummel's,  probably  be- 
cause he  had  a  more  serious  ideal  of  music.  Both  as  a 
pianist  and  as  a  composer  he  was  famous  in  his  day; 
now  he  has  but  little  fame  left  him  except  what  still 
hangs  over  the  Studies  he  wrote.  In  the  words  of  A. 
Marmontel,*  we  salute  in  him  the  eldest  son  of  Cle- 

*  Les  pianistes  cHthres.    2d  edition,  Paris,  1878. 
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menti,  the  direct  representative,  the  authorized  fur- 
therer  of  his  school.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  one 
hundred  and  five  sonatas.  They  are  of  the  past;  but  the 
studies,  particularly  the  first  sixteen,  are  still  useful, 
not  only  in  training  the  fingers,  but  in  inculcating  some 
sense  of  good  style  into  the  brain  of  the  student. 

John  Field  is  still  another  pupil  of  Clementi,  the 
favorite  pupil  according  to  well-founded  tradition.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1782  and  died  in  Moscow  in 
1837.  His  addiction  to  good  wines  and  whiskey,  and  a 
consequent  corpulence,  broke  down  his  health  and  his 
art.  But  he  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  beloved 
of  pianists.  With  him  it  was  not  only  clearness  and 
evenness  of  touch;  there  was  poetry,  tenderness,  and 
warmth  as  well.  He  was,  of  course,  of  the  sentimental 
school,  the  foremost  of  the  professional  pianists  of  that 
day  in  power  of  expression.  On  a  concert  tour  to  Italy, 
undertaken  toward  the  end  of  his  life  and  culminating 
in  a  long,  miserable  illness,  he  met  with  little  success; 
but  elsewhere  in  Europe  he  exerted  a  charm  upon  audi- 
ences which  was  almost  hypnotic.  His  playing  was 
wholly  unperturbed  by  signs  of  violent  emotion, 
dreamy  and  indolent,  yet  of  most  unusual  sweetness 
and  delicacy.  He  had  enormous  success  as  a  teacher, 
especially  in  Russia,  where  a  great  part  of  his  life  was 
spent;  and  the  mark  he  left  upon  the  art  of  playing 
and  of  composing  for  the  pianoforte  has  never  been 
wholly  obliterated. 

Most  of  his  compositions  have  been  neglected,  or 
forgotten.  They  include  seven  concertos,  four  sonatas, 
numerous  rondos,  sets  of  variations,  dances,  and 
twenty  or  more  little  pieces  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
of  Nocturnes.  These  nocturnes  are  a  new  and  a  con- 
spicuous appearance  in  music.  By  them  he  is  still  re- 
membered, by  them  a  fairly  distinct  style  and  form  of 
pianoforte  music  were  introduced.  They  were  indo- 
lently composed,  negligently  published,  scattered  here 
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and  there  over  Europe;  but  they  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  men  and  women  of  that  day,  especially 
upon  those  who  had  heard  him  play  them  himself,  and 
must  be  recognized  as  the  prototype  of  the  countless 
'nocturnes,'  'songs  without  words,'  'reveries,'  'eclogues,' 
and  'idylls'  which  have  since  been  written. 

Just  what  distinguishes  them  from  earlier  works  for 
the  pianoforte  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly.  The  form, 
for  one  thing,  seems  new.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
short,  often  not  more  than  two  pages  long.  They  con- 
sist of  three  sections,  a  long  flowing  melody,  a  con- 
trasting section  which  is  for  the  most  part  melodious 
too,  and  a  return  to  the  opening  melody,  commonly 
elaborated.  There  is  in  most  of  them  a  little  coda  as 
well.  Most  short  pieces  of  the  day,  and  even  of  an 
earlier  time,  were  in  the  well-known  forms  of  rondos 
or  simple  dances,  from  which  these  are  obviously  quite 
distinct.  But  as  far  as  form  goes  they  are  not  very 
different  from  the  aria,  except  in  that  the  middle  sec- 
tion generally  maintains  the  accompaniment  figures 
of  the  first  section  and  essentially  the  same  mood  as 
well,  so  that  there  is  little  appreciable  sense  of  demar- 
cation. Other  short  pieces  to  which  one  looks  for  a  pos- 
sible origin,  such  as  those  of  Couperin  and  the  preludes 
of  Bach,  are  far  more  articulate  and  far  less  lyrical. 
The  sonatas  of  D.  Scarlatti  and  the  Bagatelles  of  Beet- 
hoven are  mostly  pieces  in  two  sections,  each  repeated. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Moments  musicals  of  Schubert. 
In  the  nocturnes  of  Field  no  distinct  feature  of  form  is 
obtrusive.  The  intellectual  element  is  wanting.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  crispness  of  outline,  or  antithesis  or 
balance.  They  seem  to  be  an  emanation  of  mood  or 
sentiment,  not  a  presentation  of  them.  Hence  they 
represent  a  new  type  in  music,  one  which  has  little  to 
do  with  emotions  or  ideas,  with  their  arrangement  or 
development,  but  lets  itself  flow  idly  upon  a  mood. 

In  style  they  are  wholly  lyrical.    The  accompaniment 
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is  usually  monotonous  and  unvaried,  but  always  flexi- 
ble. Here,  then,  one  looks  to  find  the  Alberti  bass;  and 
here  it  presents  itself  most  clearly  in  the  second  stage 
of  its  development.  The  harmonic  stream  on  which  the 
melody  floats  along  is  a  series  of  chords  broken  into 
their  constituent  parts  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
constant  and  gentle  vibration.  But,  whereas  the  Alberti 
bass  in  its  first  stage  was  a  device  applied  to  the  harpsi- 
chord and  for  that  reason  was  always  close  within  the 
span  of  the  hand,  here  in  its  second  stage,  now  adapted 
to  the  pianoforte,  it  has  been  expanded.  The  pedal 
can  now  be  counted  upon  to  blend  the  relatively  wide 
figures  into  one  harmonic  whole.  Therefore,  instead  of 
the  original  close  grouping,  we  now  find  this  wider  one : 
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This  is  no  original  invention  of  Field's.     Beethoven, 
in  the  sonata  opus  90,  wrote  figures  like  this: 
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But  this  figure,  as  will  be  seen,  is  sustained  by  a  pow- 
erful, quick-changing  harmony.  The  bass  part  has  a 
rhythmical  significance  as  important  as  its  harmonic. 
With  Field  the  function  of  such  figures  is  purely  har- 
monic, and  in  the  appreciation  of  such  wide  spacing, 
and  in  a  gentle  gracefulness  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
notes,  he  stands  beyorid  all  his  early  contemporaries 
and,  of  course,  beyond  his  predecessors.  He  is  the  first 
to  give  to  his  accompaniment  the  flowing,  undulating 
line  which  touches  with  nearly  unfailing  instinct  upon 
those  notes  that  will  give  his  harmony  most  richness. 

A  similar  instinct  for  what  sounds  well  on  the  piano 
marks  the  ornamentation  with  which  he  adorned  his 
melodies,  or  those  figures  into  which  he  allowed  the 
melodies  to  dissolve.     In  this  most  clearly  he  is  the 
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predecessor  of  Chopin.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that  he  was  aceustomed  to  add  such  ornaments  ex 
tempore  when  playing  before  audiences.  Only  a  few 
are  written  out  in  the  published  editions  of  his  works. 
We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  in  speaking 
later  of  Chopin. 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  simple  melodies  themselves, 
they  are  sweet  and  graceful,  sometimes  lovely.  They 
are,  of  course,  sentimental.  One  may  hesitate  to  call 
them  mawkish,  for  a  certain  naive  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity despite  a  touch  of  something  that  is  not  wholly 
healthy.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  charm  they  ex- 
erted upon  those  who  heard  him  play  them.  The  com- 
plete lack  of  any  harshness,  of  any  passion  or  poign- 
ancy, of  any  ecstasy,  is  delightfully  soothing.  But  be- 
yond this  gentle  charm  they  have  little  to  reveal.  Liszt's 
preface  to  a  German  edition  of  a  few  of  the  nocturnes, 
published  in  1859,  suggests  the  rose  that  died  in  aro- 
matic pain.  It  is  more  unhealthy  than  the  nocturnes 
themselves,  be  it  added  in  justice  to  Field. 

Other  composers  and  virtuosi  of  the  time  of  Beet- 
hoven need  scarcely  more  than  mention.  Gelinek  (d. 
1825)  and  Steibelt  (d.  1823)  are  remembered  for  their 
encounters  with  Beethoven.  Ignaz  Moscheles  (1794- 
1870)  came  into  close  touch  with  Beethoven,  but,  like 
Cramer,  is  chiefly  of  note  as  a  teacher.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  than  Cramer  a  virtuoso,  and  less  than  he 
of  profound  musical  worth.  Chopin  was  fond  of  play- 
ing his  duets.  Beethoven's  pupil  Carl  Czerny  (1791- 
1857)  is  well-known  for  his  ]&tudes.  Another  pupil  of 
Beethoven's,  Ferdinand  Ries,  was  successful  as  a  virtu- 
oso; and  a  pupil  of  Hummel's,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  of  Chopin.  The  assiduousness 
with  which  most  of  these  men  cultivated  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  pianoforte  is  equalled  only  by  the  vacuous- 
ness  of  their  compositions.  But  it  is  not  what  these 
men  produced  that  is  significant;   rather  what  they 
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represent  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  Their  music 
furnishes  the  background  of  musical  taste  against 
which  a  better  and  more  significant  art,  both  of  playing 
and  composing  for  the  piano,  built  itself.  Only  Hum- 
mel and  Field  are  distinct  in  their  musical  gifts;  the 
one  in  the  matter  of  sheer  brilliant  and  graceful  ef- 
fectiveness, the  other  in  the  appreciation  of  veiled  and 
shadowy  accompaniments  and  lyric  sentiment.  The 
best  of  their  accomplishments  served  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  true  poet  and  artist  of  the  piano,  Chopin. 
They,  in  a  way,  mined  the  metals  with  which  he  was 
to  work. 

II 

Meanwhile  two  truly  great  musicians  availed  them- 
selves of  what  was  being  everywhere  around  them 
brought  to  light.  These  are  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  and 
Franz  Peter  Schubert.  Both  are  perhaps  most  closely 
associated  with  developments  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
pianoforte;  the  one  with  the  growth  of  the  national, 
romantic  German  opera,  the  other  with  the  first  glorious 
burst  of  artistic  song.  Yet  the  pianoforte  works  of  both 
were  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  great  German  composers  of 
later  generations,  tipon  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and 
Brahms;  and  besides  these  upon  Franz  Liszt  as  well. 

Weber  died  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to  su- 
perintend the  first  performances  of  his  opera  Oberon, 
in  1826,  about  forty  years  of  age.  Schubert  died  in 
Vienna  in  1828,  only  thirty-one  years  old.  Both  were 
much  younger  than  Beethoven,  but  both  were  his  con- 
temporaries, and  both,  moreover,  owed  much  to  his  in- 
flufence.  The  expanded  form  and  warm  feeling  of  their 
sonatas  show  this  unmistakably.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  was  truly  at  his  best  in  this  long  form.  The 
cast  of  their  genius  led  them  to  new  paths,  put  them 
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in  sympathy  with  other  forms,  affiliated  them  more 
with  the  new  than  with  the  old.  Their  sonatas  are  a 
breaking  down,  a  crumbling;  measures  and  pages  in 
them,  however,  stand  out  amid  the  ruins  like  founda- 
tion stones  for  the  music  to  come.  Their  shorter  pieces 
seem  not  at  all  related  to  the  classical  music  of  the 
Viennese  period,  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Of  the  two,  Weber  is  far  more  the  virtuoso.  There 
are  many  pages  of  his  music  which  are  little  more 
than  effect.  Furthermore,  in  his  combination  of  pian- 
istic  effect  and  genuine  musical  feeling,  he  composed 
pieces  which  even  to-day  are  in  the  repertory  of  most 
pianists,  and  which  this  permanence  of  their  worth 
has  led  historians  and  critics  to  judge  as  the  prototype 
of  much  of  the  pianoforte  music  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, chiefly  of  concert  music.  Yet  in  the  expansion  of 
pianoforte  technique  Weber  invented  little.  To  him 
belongs  the  credit  of  employing  what  was  generally 
common  property  in  his  day  for  the  expression  of 
fanciful  and  delightful  ideas. 

The  list  of  his  pianoforte  works  is  not  very  long. 
It  includes  several  sets  of  variations,  some  dances,  four 
big  sonatas,  two  concertos,  and  the  still  renowned  Con- 
certstiick  in  F  minor,  and  several  pieces  in  brilliant 
style,  of  which  the  Polacca  in  E  major,  the  Polonaise  in 
E  flat,  and  the  famous  'Invitation  to  the  Dance'  are  the 
best  known. 

Let  us  look  over  the  variations.  In  such  a  form  com- 
posers have  usually  shown  the  limits  and  the  variety 
of  their  technique.  The  resources  which  Weber  can 
call  upon  to  vary  his  theme  are  not  very  numerous,  not 
very  original.  His  plan  is  almost  invariably  to  an- 
nounce his  theme  simply  and  then  dress  it  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  figures.  The  theme  itself  undergoes  no  meta- 
morphosis, as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  the  variations  of 
Bach  and  of  Beethoven.    It  is  unmistakable  in  all  the 
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variations.  It  is  always  clearly  a  groundwork  upon 
which  garlands  are  hung,  which  is  never  for  long  con- 
cealed. 

Of  the  nature  of  these  figures  and  garlands  little  need 
be  said.  Opus  6  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  from 
the  opera  *Castor  and  Pollux,'  written  by  his  friend  and 
teacher,  the  famous  Abbe  Vogler.  The  first  five  varia- 
tions are  hardly  in  advance  of  the  work  of  Handel.  The 
sixth,  however,  presents  an  interesting  use  of  broken 
octaves  and  is  very  difficult.  The  seventh  presents  the 
theme  in  octaves  in  the  bass,  and  the  eighth  is  the  theme 
unmistakable,  in  the  form  of  a  mazurka. 

Opus  7  is  a  set  of  seven  variations  on  a  theme  in  C 
major.  The  fourth  of  these  presents  some  difficulties 
in  wide  chords  for  the  left  hand.  Weber's  fingers  were 
very  long  and  slender  and  broad  stretches  were  easy 
for  him.  The  fifth  is  built  up  of  sweeping  figures  that 
mount  from  the  low  registers  to  the  high  in  brilliant 
effect.  This  sort  of  climbing  crescendo  is  to  be  found 
again  and  again  in  Weber's  work.  It  is  undoubtedly 
effective,  but  points  to  no  intensive  development  of 
pianoforte  technique.  The  sixth  variation  presents  the 
theme  in  form  of  a  chorale,  a  presentation  which  may 
still  delight  those  who  ever,  conversely,  find  something 
marvellous  in  the  rendering  of  'Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee'  in  rag-time.  The  seventh  is  a  Polacca,  very  bril- 
liant and  full  of  thirds  and  arpeggios  in  contrary  mo- 
tion. 

Seven  variations  on  a  popular  Romanza  were  pub- 
lished as  opus  28.  The  fifth  has  some  interesting  pas- 
sages of  broken  sixths  which  are  modern  enough  in 
sound,  but  which  can  be  found  in  other  music  of  the 
time.  Then  there  is  a  Funeral  March,  in  which  upper 
and  lower  registers  of  the  instrument  are  contrasted 
in  a  series  of  imaginary  orchestral  effects.  The  sev- 
enth demands  a  light,  active  wrist.  It  is  a  series  of 
rapid  double  notes,  sometimes  for  both  hands,  in  an 
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excellent  'etude'  manner,  of  which  Weber  had  already 
made  use  in  the  delightful  Caprice,  opus  12.  In  such 
work  we  have  perhaps  the  model  for  most  studies  in 
the  special  technique  of  the  wrist,  perhaps  also  of  the 
fifth  number  of  Schumann's  'Symphonic  Variations.' 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  set  of  variations  on  a  Bohe- 
mian melody,  opus  55,  equally  ordinary.  A  set  pub- 
lished as  opus  40  is  perhaps  the  most  pretentious  and 
likewise  the  most  varied.  Here  we  have  in  the  first 
variation  some  open,  flowing  counterpoint  in  which 
the  theme  is  pretty  well  disguised;  in  the  second  some 
effective  whirring  figures  for  the  left  hand;  in  the  third 
some  brilliant  broken  octaves  and  double  notes.  The 
fourth  is  in  the  style  of  a  fugue,  pianissimo.  The  fifth 
furnishes  sharp  contrast.  The  eighth  is  very  brilliant 
and  the  last  is  in  Spanish  style,  which  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  lavish  use  of  triplet  turns. 

What  one  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  is  the  great  sim- 
ilarity in  all  his  passage  work.  Two  styles  of  runs  he 
uses  in  nearly  all  his  pieces.    One  is  as  follows : 
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The  other  is  what  one  might  call  an  over-reaching  fig- 
ure, in  this  manner: 
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Sometimes,  as  well  as  over-reaching  the  chordal  har- 
mony at  the  top,  he  anticipates  it  by  a  chromatic  step 
at  the  beginning,  thus : 
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With  such  and  similar  figures,  with  scant  variety, 
page  after  page  of  his  music  is  filled.  His  passage 
work  seldom  makes  demands  upon  more  than  the 
simplest  harmonies.  Long  runs  are  generally  clearly 
founded  on  the  simple  scale.  In  rhythms  he  shows  little 
subtlety. 

This  general  stock  in  trade  of  pianoforte  technique 
has  become  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  Thus  the  once 
blindingly  brilliant  Polacca  in  E  major,  the  grand  pol- 
onaise, the  rondo,  and  such  pieces,  now  sound  almost 
laughable.  In  the  Polacca  one  hears  the  thumping  tum- 
tum  figures,  this  time  heavy  chords  monotonously  re- 
peated, that  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  concerto  of  Hum- 
mel. However,  the  brief  section  in  B  major  must  give 
us  pause.  There  the  genius  Weber  speaks,  the  com- 
poser of  Der  Freischiitz,  the  man  who  prepared  the 
orchestra  for  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner.  The  long 
crescendo  leading  back  to  the  main  theme  foreshadows 
Schumann. 

In  the  sonatas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  mu- 
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sic.  The  quality  of  the  ideas  in  them  is  often  golden. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  passages  of  startlingly  good 
writing  for  the  pianoforte.  The  first,  in  C  major,  was 
published  in  1812,  as  opus  42.  The  first  theme  is 
announced  mezza  voce,  after  two  preliminary  measures 
of  highly  dramatic  character.  The  theme  itself  has 
something  of  the  quality  of  a  folk-song,  a  touch  of  the 
martial,  as  well,  a  theme  that  at  once  endears  itself  to 
the  hearer  as  the  melodies  of  Der  Freischiitz  endeared 
themselves  to  all  Germany.  But,  then,  note  the  over- 
reaching figure  which  now  appears  in  the  transitional 
section,  and  later,  clamped  to  a  definite  harmonic  se- 
quence, does  for  the  second  theme  in  G  major.  One 
cannot  but  enjoy  it,  yet  Hummel  is  not  more  mediocre. 
The  theme  and  variations  which  constitute  the  slow 
movement  are  not  conspicuous;  but  the  syncopations 
in  the  minuet,  the  perverse  avoidance  of  the  measure 
accent,  cast  a  shadow  forward  upon  Schumann  and 
Brahms.  The  effect  of  the  hushed  triplets  in  the  trio 
is  orchestral.  The  famous  rondo,  in  perpetual  motion, 
scarcely  calls  for  comment. 

The  second  sonata,  in  A-flat  major,  must  become 
precious  to  one  who  troubles,  in  these  days,  to  study  it. 
The  quality  of  the  themes  in  the  first  movement  is  rare 
and  beautiful.  The  mysterious  tremolo  which  alone 
accompanies  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme, 
points  to  that  imagination  in  Weber  which  later  de- 
veloped the  orchestra  so  richly.  There  is  something 
orchestral  about  the  whole  work,  not  only  about  this 
sonata  either.  But  his  orchestral  treatment  of  the  piano 
is  as  diff'erent  from  Beethoven's  as  the  scoring  of  his 
overtures  is  different  from  that  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies. There  is  a  sensuous  element  in  the  beauty  of 
sounds  which  is  lacking  in  Beethoven;  a  quality  which 
stirs  the  imagination  to  picture  strange  lands  and  coun- 
tries, dim,  mysterious  forests,  strange  moods  of  moon- 
light.   It  is  romantic  music,  it  is  picture  music.    The 
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passage  work  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  which 
really  serves  in  place  of  a  second  theme,  is  superb. 
It  is  in  the  main  nothing  but  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
sometimes  with  anticipatory  notes  in  his  conventional 
and  elsewhere  often  tiresome  manner,  sometimes  over- 
reaching; but  the  full  chords  in  the  left  hand,  a  sort  of 
rich  strumming,  gives  it  all  a  buoyancy,  an  essor,  which 
can  hardly  be  paralleled.  The  return  to  the  first  theme 
at  the  end  of  the  development  is  again  orchestral.  So 
is  the  whole  treatment  of  the  andante  and  variations; 
orchestral  in  the  sense  that  it  suggests  instruments  of 
various  tone-colors,  or  rather  that  it  almost  brings  the 
colors  out  of  the  piano  itself.  The  minuet  is  wonder- 
fully gay,  suggesting  Schumann  again.  The  sonata  may 
be  taken  as  a  whole  as  the  best  of  Weber's  works  for 
the  piano. 

The  last  two  sonatas,  published  in  1816  and  1822, 
contain  very  beautiful  passages.  The  final  rondo  of 
the  former,  in  D  major,  is  astonishingly  modern.  The 
wide  spacing  of  the  figure  work  which  constitutes  the 
main  theme,  its  sharp  accents,  the  broad  sweep  of  its 
plunges  and  soarings,  the  happy  waltz  swing  of  the< 
second  episode,  the  irresistible  charm  with  which  two 
melodies  are  combined,  above  all,  the  unflagging  vigor 
of  the  whole  movement,  these  must  give  joy  to  all 
pianists  and  all  listeners.  The  minuet  of  the  last  so- 
nata must  have  been  well  known  to  Brahms. 

The  four  sonatas  are  all  very  long  works.  They 
all  consist  of  four  movements,  all  but  the  last  in  the 
conventional  order  of  allegro,  andante,  minuet,  and 
rondo.  In  the  last  the  minuet  follows  the  opening  alle- 
gro. It  might  well  have  been  called  a  scherzo.  The 
breadth  of  plan  suggests  Beethoven.  There  have  not 
been  lacking  critics  who  judged  the  sonatas  greater 
than  those  of  Beethoven.  No  one  to-day  would  be 
likely  to  make  such  a  misjudgment.  They  lack  the 
splendid  compactness,  the  logical  balance  of  the  sonatas 
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of  Beethoven.  The  treatment  of  the  triplex  form  is 
rambling  and  loose.  There  is  hardly  a  suggestion  of 
organic  unity  in  the  group.  But  there  is  splendid  mu- 
sic in  them,  a  fine  healthy  vigor,  an  infusion  of  spon- 
taneous, genuine  folk-spirit.  And  what  they  possess 
that  is  almost  unique  in  pianoforte  music  is  a  sort  of 
narrative  quality,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  analyze. 
They  suggest  romantic  tales  of  chivalry,  of  love  and  ad- 
venture. To  say  they  are  dramatic  implies  an  organic 
life  which  they  have  not.  They  are  perhaps  histrionic. 
They  suggest  the  illusions  of  the  stage.  Yet  there  is 
withal  a  free,  out-of-doors  spirit  in  them,  something 
wholly  objective  and  healthy.  They  are  not  the  out- 
pourings of  perfervid  emotions.  They  are  not  the  lyri- 
cal outburst  of  a  mood.  They  are  like  brilliant  tapes- 
tries, like  ancient  chronicles  and  cycles  of  romantic 
legends. 

For  at  least  two  of  his  most  famous  works  in  another 
field  we  have  been  furnished  tales.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  popular  'Invitation  to  the 
Dance.'  The  introduction  and  the  end  alone  are  pro- 
gram music;  but  they  put  the  waltz  into  a  frame  which 
adds  much  to  its  charm.  Here  is  a  romanticist  at  work, 
a  teller  of  stories  in  music.  No  composer  for  the  piano- 
forte has  had  just  his  skill.  The  old  narrative  stories 
of  Kuhnau,  Bach's  lively  little  Capriccio,  Beethoven's 
sonata  opus  81,  afford  no  prototype.  Neither  do  the 
little  pieces  of  Couperin.  What  Weber  gives  us  is 
something  different.  It  is  not  a  picture,  not  a  represen- 
tation, it  is  somehow  the  thing  itself. 

As  for  the  waltz,  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment. The  technical  art  of  which  it  makes  use  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  A  few  runs,  a  few  skips,  a  few  varia- 
tions in  the  steady  waltz-accompaniment,  these  are  all. 
But  the  work  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  cap- 
tivating, from  the  charming,  delicate  conversational  in- 
terchange between  the  gallant  and  his  selected  partner, 
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which  forms  the  introduction,  to  the  same  polite  dia- 
logue which  tells  us  we  have  come  to  the  end. 

The  Konzertstiick  in  F  minor  is  a  much  bigger  work. 
We  quote  from  Grove's  Dictionary  the  translation  of 
the  story  which  it  tells:  'The  Chatelaine  sits  all  alone 
on  her  balcony,  gazing  far  away  into  the  distance.  Her 
knight  has  gone  to  the  Holy  Land.  Years  have  passed 
by,  battles  have  been  fought.  Is  he  still  alive — ^will 
she  see  him  again?  Her  excited  imagination  calls  up 
a  vision  of  her  husband  lying  wounded  and  forsaken  on 
the  battlefield.  Can  she  not  fly  to  him  and  die  by  his 
side?  She  falls  back  unconscious.  But  Hark!  what 
notes  are  those  in  the  distance?  Over  there  in  the  for- 
est, something  flashes  in  the  sunlight;  nearer  and 
nearer.  Knights  and  Squires  with  the  cross  of  the  Cru- 
saders, banners  waving,  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
there — it  is  he!  She  sinks  into  his  arms.  Love  is  tri- 
umphant. Happiness  without  end.  The  very  woods 
and  waves  sing  the  song  of  love.  A  thousand  voices 
proclaim  his  victory.' 

Probably  the  music  which  Weber  wrote  to  this  story 
of  olden  days  has  had  as  great  a  measure  of  popular 
admiration  and  acclaim  as  any  piece  that  has  ever 
been  written  for  the  pianoforte.  Much  of  it  is  beautiful. 
The  opening  measures  for  the  orchestra  are  equal  to 
any  of  the  pages  from  Der  Freischiitz  or  from  Eury^ 
anthe;  the  solo  passages  for  the  pianoforte  which  fol- 
low have  a  fine  breadth;  the  march  theme,  which,  pian- 
issimo, announces  the  return  of  the  Crusaders  is  effec- 
tive, rather  in  the  manner  of  Meyerbeer,  a  fellow-stu- 
dent with  Weber  at  the  feet  of  the  Abbe  Vogler.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  the  display  work  given  to  the 
pianoforte  is  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  We  have  the 
Weber  staples  again,  the  tum-tum  bass,  the  close-rolling 
arpeggios  repeated  endlessly,  the  busy  little  figure  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  here,  as  in  the  famous  Rondo 
in  C,  scampers  from  low  to  high.    The  final  motives, 
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which  represent  universal  joy,  are  trivial,  banal.  Even 
the  glissando  octaves  have  now  only  the  shine  of  tinsel, 
and  much  is  sadly  tarnished.  But  on  the  whole  there 
is  a  fresh  spirit  in  the  work,  an  enjoyment,  frank  and 
manly,  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  pianoforte;  an  abandon- 
ment to  the  story,  that  still  may  carry  a  listener  along. 

Weber's  pianoforte  works  have  astonishing  individu- 
ality in  spite  of  the  commonplaceness  of  the  stuff 
which  he  often  brings  in,  either  to  fill  them  up  or  to  add 
brilliancy.  There  is  an  effusion  in  most  of  them  of 
manly  vigor  that  never  becomes  weakened  into  senti- 
mentality, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  romance  in  the 
chivalric  strain.  His  harmonies  are  simple,  though 
often  richly  scored,  and  he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
suggestion  by  silence.  His  melodies  have  the  stamp  of 
the  Teutonic  folk-song.  Though  some  years  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  were  spent  in  Prague  and  in 
Vienna,  he  assimilated  practically  nothing  of  the  Slavic 
characteristics  which  can  be  found  in  the  music  of 
Haydn  and  Schubert,  even  in  that  of  Brahms.  He 
made  use  of  the  entire  keyboard  in  relatively  huge 
dynamic  effects,  and  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  an  almost 
unique  power  to  bring  forth  suggestions  of  orchestral 
coloring. 

His  compositions  are  not  architectural  as  Beethoven's 
are.  They  suggest  great  canvases,  full  of  color  and 
movement.  Thus  the  pianoforte  sonatas  seem  to  mani- 
fest the  same  quality  of  imagination  which  was  able 
to  make  of  the  overtures  to  his  operas  brilliantly 
colored  fantasies,  after  which  Mendelsson  and  Wagner 
shaped  their  art.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
same  stereotyped  figure  work  which  plays  such  a  part 
in  his  keyboard  music  is  abundantly  evident  in  these 
overtures.  The  figures  out  of  which  the  allegro  sec- 
tions of  the  overture  to  Oberon  are  made  are  just  such 
figures  as  one  will  find  in  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  varia- 
tions and  concertos. 
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No  subsequent  composer  down  to  the  present  day  has 
procured  from  the  pianoforte  the  special  kind  of  mys- 
terious, colorful  effects  which  Weber  was  able  to  pro- 
cure therefrom;  but  both  Schumann  and  Brahms  are 
clearly  indebted  to  him  for  more  general  and  more 
technical  procedures.  In  connection  with  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  by  comparison  with  Chopin,  the  per- 
fect, the  pianoforte  music  of  both  Schumann  and 
Brahms  often  appears  orchestral.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  Chopin  was  not  especially  familiar  with  Weber's 
work. 

Ill 

If  the  certain  chivalric  romanticism  of  Weber's  mu- 
sic is  hard  to  analyze,  the  special  charm  of  Schubert's 
is  wholly  elusive.  We  have  to  do  with  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent nature.  Weber  was  an  aristocrat,  a  rover  among 
wild  companions,  a  hanger-on  at  the  theatre  for  a  while, 
if  you  will,  but  none  the  less  of  distinguished  birth,  of 
polished  manners  and  of  fine  wit.  Schubert  was  more 
than  any  other  of  the  composers,  even  more  than 
Haydn,  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  happy  to  mingle 
with  the  peasants,  happy  to  play  hours  at  a  time  for 
their  dancing.  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  modelled 
the  music  of  the  country  people's  dance  in  the  'Pastoral 
Symphony'  upon  the  music  he  heard  played  in  a  cer- 
tain country  tavern  to  which  at  one  time  he  delighted 
to  go.  Brahms  in  his  impoverished  boyhood  used  to 
earn  a  few  pence  by  playing  for  the  sailors'  dancing 
in  the  taverns  along  the  waterfront  of  Hamburg.  But 
Beethoven  regarded  himself,  as  we  have  said,  as  the 
high  priest  of  an  exalted  art;  and  Brahms  was  hardly 
less  imperious.  Yet  Schubert,  for  all  his  ideals  which 
rose  ever  and  ever  higher,  for  all  the  fact  that  he  num- 
bered acquaintances  in  the  same  aristocratic  families 
which  had  seen  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  come 
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and  go,  remained  a  man  of  the  people,  a  singer  in  the 
sway  of  his  art,  a  loveable,  reckless,  sentimental  and 
affectionate  boy. 

All  his  music  is  lyrical.  The  song  is  never  absent 
from  his  pianoforte  works,  no  matter  how  instrumental 
parts  of  them  may  be.  He  is  essentially  a  melodist. 
His  rhythms  have  the  lilt  of  a  dance.  These  two  ele- 
ments are  not  disguised.  They  undergo  no  intellectual 
transformations.  They  are  as  obvious  as  in  the  folk- 
songs and  dances  of  the  country  people  with  whom  he 
loved  to  associate.  Hence  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  sophistication  in  his  music,  the  naturalness  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  music. 

His  harmonies  are  strange  and  warm.  They  lack  the 
subtlety  of  Mozart  on  the  one  hand,  the  frankness  of 
Weber  on  the  other.  They  have  not  the  expressive  sig- 
nificance of  Beethoven.  They  seem  rather  to  go  beside 
his  music  than  to  go  under  it.  One  listens  through 
them,  so  to  speak,  as  one  might  look  upon  a  procession 
through  a  colored  mist  that  now  conceals,  now  discloses, 
that  always  plays  magic  tricks  with  the  sight.  Two 
harmonic  procedures  appear  more  or  less  regularly  in 
his  music.  One  is  the  interchange  of  major  and  minor, 
the  other  the  bodily  shifting  of  the  harmonic  fabric  up 
and  down  the  scale.  The  latter  are  changes  rather  than 
modulations.  By  reason  of  these  unexpected,  unac- 
countable harmonies,  his  music  sounds  now  near,  now 
far.  One  moment  it  is  with  us  and  familiar,  the  next 
it  is  aloof  and  strange. 

Schubert's  hands  were  thick,  his  fingers  short  and 
fat.  Though  he  was  not  an  elegant  or  a  polished 
player,  he  had  great  beauty  of  touch  and  a  natural, 
easy  fluency,  especially  in  the  rapid  passages  of  his 
own  works.  Richard  Heuberger,  in  his  excellent  book 
on  Schubert,  points  to  the  fact  that  most  of  Schubert's 
pianoforte  music  is  written  in  keys  that  require  the 
use  of  many  black  notes  on  the  keyboard;  and  sug- 
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gests,  as  one  reason  for  this,  that  Schubert  found  it 
easier  to  play  in  such  keys.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  key  of  G  major  is  the  most  difficult  for  the 
pianist. 

Schubert's  pianoforte  music  comprises  many  long 
sonatas,  two  sets  of  impromptus,  a  set  of  short  pieces 
called  'Musical  Moments'  and  a  number  of  waltzes  and 
other  dances.  The  sonatas  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
satisfactory as  such.  In  such  extended  forms  there  is 
need  of  an  intellectual  command  of  the  science  of  mu- 
sic, and  a  sense  of  great  proportions,  both  of  which 
Schubert  lacked.  Hence  the  separate  movements,  the 
first  and  even  more  often  the  last,  are  loose  and  ram- 
bling in  structure,  and  too  long  for  the  work  as  a  whole. 
There  is  so  little  cohesion  in  the  group  that  one  may  in 
most  cases  take  the  individual  movements  quite  out  of 
it  and  play  them  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

Not  all  the  movements  are  over-long,  and  some  of  the 
sonatas  can  be  enjoyed  in  their  entirety.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure 
is  that  in  A  minor,  opus  42.  In  this  the  first  movement 
is  admirably  constructed,  firmly  knit,  full  of  distinct 
contrast,  and  in  the  middle  section  well  developed. 
The  andante  and  variations  is  undeniably  long,  but  the 
formal  preciseness  of  the  following  movement  and  of 
the  rondo  succeeds  in  giving  to  the  group  a  definiteness 
and  balance  which  will  pass  muster. 

A  sonata  in  D  major,  opus  120,  is  considerably 
shorter,  but  is  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  form 
less  satisfactory.  The  first  movement  reveals  one  of 
Schubert's  great  weaknesses.  It  happens  here  to  be 
almost  inconsiderable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  evident. 
This  is  the  lack  of  ideas  in  the  treatment  of  the  develop- 
ment section.  There  are  nine  measures  which  give  the 
impression  that  Schubert  was  content  to  keep  his  music 
going  with  makeshifts.  We  have  nothing  of  any  sig- 
nificance, a  series  of  octaves  in  the  left  hand  answered 
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by  a  series  in  the  right,  and  a  full  chord  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  measure,  whereby  a  desired  modulation 
from  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor  to  that  of  A  major  is 
accomplished. 

This  is  bare  music.  The  passage  is  so  short  that  it 
hardly  mars  the  movement  seriously,  but  unhappily 
other  movements  are  nearly  destroyed  by  the  weakness 
at  which  this  one  hints.  For  example,  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  sonata  in  A  minor,  opus  143,  which  contains 
themes  that  are  truly  inspired,  breaks  hopelessly  adrift 
in  the  development  section.  The  section  is  fatally  long, 
too.  And  what  does  it  offer  to  hold  our  interest?  Only 
measure  after  measure  of  an  unvaried  dotted  rhythm, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  right  hand  over  chords  which 
may  be  beautiful  but  are  seemingly  without  any  aim. 
Schubert  either  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  he  is 
utterly  lost  in  dreaming. 

This  is  real  tragedy  in  music,  the  ruin  of  most  beauti- 
ful ideas  by  a  fatal  weakness.  The  opening  theme 
promises  even  more  than  that  of  the  earlier  sonata 
in  the  same  key.  It  is  most  mysterious,  most  sugges- 
tive, the  very  best  of  Schubert.  And  the  second  theme 
is  of  unearthly  beauty.  But  in  this  weak  movement 
both  are  lost,  both  thrown  away.  The  whole  sonata 
suffers  in  consequence.  The  andante  is  not  especially 
noteworthy,  but  the  scherzo  is  a  masterpiece,  not  only  of 
expression,  but  of  workmanship;  and  so  is  the  final 
rondo. 

Similarly,  the  sonata  in  B-flat  major,  written  not  long 
before  he  died,  falls  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  matchless  in  beauty. 
Schubert  is  loth  to  leave  it,  we  are  loth  to  have  it  go. 
A  strange  melody  in  F-sharp  minor  does  for  a  second 
theme,  and  this  simply  rambles  on  through  sudden 
changes  of  harmony  until  it  reaches  the  key  of  F  major, 
only  to  give  way  to  measure  after  measure  of  equally 
aimless  wandering,  with  only  figures  to  save  the  music 
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from  amorphousness.  Note  then  a  closing  theme  of 
perfect  beauty!  Play  it  with  all  tenderness,  with  all 
the  delicate  suggestion  you  can  put  into  it,  and  still 
even  this  first  section  of  the  music  is  long  and  over- 
balanced. There  is  a  wealth  of  poetry  in  it,  even  a 
great  depth  of  feeling  and  a  heart-moving  sadness.  It 
seems  a  sacrilege  to  decry  it;  yet  there  it  stands,  frus- 
trate. 

The  development  section  is  what  one  would  expect, 
weak  in  structure.  Yet  the  second  part  of  it  is  strangely 
moving,  from  the  establishment  of  the  key  of  D  minor 
to  the  return  of  the  first  theme.  The  life  of  the  music 
seems  held  in  suspense.  There  is  only  a  steady  hushed 
tapping  of  triads,  measure  after  measure,  swaying  from 
D  minor  to  F  major  and  ever  back  again,  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  rambling  measures  in  F  major  of  the  first 
section,  floating  here  and  there  like  mist  in  a  dull  rain. 
Strains  of  the  first  theme  drift  by,  there  are  low  muffled 
trills  on  D.  Finally,  the  tapping  ceases,  as  rain  might 
cease;  a  quiet  scale,  like  drops  from  the  branches  of 
some  wet  tree,  falls  to  a  low  trill,  and,  after  a  silence, 
the  first  theme  comes  back  into  the  music. 

One  can  hardly  find  sadder  or  more  beautiful  music 
than  these  measures,  or  than  the  lovely  first  theme ;  and 
yet  the  movement  is  strangely  without  form  and  void. 
The  andante  which  follows  it  is  overdrawn.  The  repe- 
titions of  the  sections  in  A  major  might  have  been 
omitted  to  better  effect;  but  there  is  no  looseness  of 
structure.  The  music  is  unspeakably  sad,  with  the  sad- 
ness of  the  songs  of  the  Winterreise.  The  scherzo  is 
flawless,  the  final  rondo  long  but  well  sustained.  Yet, 
by  reason  of  the  aimlessness  of  long  measures  in  the 
first  movement,  the  sonata  as  a  whole  is  like  a  con- 
demned building.  And  in  this  sonata,  too,  there  is  an 
intensity  of  mood  that,  except  for  the  last  movement, 
should  succeed  in  welding  the  whole  group  together. 
Even  the  last  movement  is  not  entirely  independent. 
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What  is  most  lamentable  in  all  this  is  that  Schubert 
poured  much  of  his  most  inspired  music  into  the  so- 
natas. Little  of  his  music  presents  more  intrinsically 
beautiful  material.  In  no  other  of  his  pianoforte  pieces 
did  he  show  such  a  wide  and  varied  control  of  the 
technical  possibilities  of  the  instrument.  Yet  all  would 
seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  Many  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  his  poetic  fancies  lie  buried  in  these  imperfect 
works. 

Though  Schubert  was  not  a  virtuoso,  he  displayed 
instinct  for  and  ingenuity  in  devising  pianoforte  effects. 
In  the  huge  'Wanderer  Fantasy,'  opus  15,  he  seems  to 
have  set  himself  the  task  of  awakening  the  greatest 
possible  resonance  of  the  instrument.  The  big  chords 
and  arpeggios  in  the  first  movement  are  not,  however, 
overpoweringly  effective.  The  variations  in  the  second 
are  more  successful.  They  certainly  look  impressive  on 
the  printed  page,  and  the  sound  of  the  climax  is  gigan- 
tic. But  the  stupendous  is  not  natural  to  Schubert  on 
the  whole.  He  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  virtuoso.  The 
first  movement  and  the  scherzo  of  the  sonata  in  D 
major,  opus  53,  are  big  in  effect.  The  spacing  and 
rhythm  in  the  piu  lento  section  of  the  first  movement 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Heuberger  as  significant.  The 
vigorous  first  subject  of  the  scherzo  can  make  the  piano 
ring.  But  in  general  Schubert  shows  at  his  best  as 
regards  pianoforte  writing  in  more  delicate  measures, 
and  in  brilliant  rather  than  massive  and  sonorous  ef- 
fects. The  last  movement  of  the  sonata  in  A  major, 
opus  120,  is  a  good  example  of  a  piquant  style  of  which 
he  was  master.  Here  the  long  scales  terminating  in 
chords  high  up  on  the  keyboard  are  quite  dazzling. 

He  was  not  especially  original  in  accompaniment 
figures.  One  finds  a  great  deal  of  mediocre  Alberti- 
bass  stuff.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  master  in  weav- 
ing a  more  subtle  sort  of  arabesque  about  his  melodies, 
or  over  or  below  them.    One  sees  this  not  far  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  adagio  movement  of  the  big  fantasy 
opus  15,  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  Fantasia,  opus  27, 
and  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  opus  147.  The  clos- 
ing measures  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  movement 
of  this  sonata  are  very  like  Chopin.  There  are  many 
passages  of  excellent  free  writing  for  the  instrument, 
such  as  the  C  major  section  of  the  allegretto  in  opus 
164.  This,  and,  in  another  way,  the  second  section  of 
the  minuet  in  opus  122,  are  very  like  passages  in  the 
Schumann  CarnavaL  On  the  whole  his  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte  is  more  delicate  and  more  distinguished 
than  Weber's. 

Dr.  Oskar  Bie  has  remarked  wisely  in  his  history  of 
pianoforte  music  that  to  one  who  has  not  a  soft  touch 
the  beauties  of  Schubert's  music  will  not  be  revealed. 
It  is  particularly  in  lovely,  veiled  passages  that  he  ex- 
cels. Except  for  the  final  rondo  almost  all  of  the 
sonata  in  B-flat  major  to  which  we  have  referred  is  to 
be  played  very  nearly  pianissimo.  The  poetic  and  gen- 
erous Schumann  felt  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  andante 
of  the  great  C  major  symphony,  a  spirit  from  heaven 
might  be  walking  through  the  orchestra,  to  which  the 
instruments  would  seem  to  be  listening.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  pianoforte  music  which  suggest 
such  ghostly  visitations,  which  whisper  far  more  than 
speak.  And  in  such  places  Schubert's  scoring  will  be 
found  to  be  matchless,  as  delicate  as  Chopin's,  though 
less  complicated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  inspired  themes  in  the  sonatas, 
and  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  pianoforte  effects 
with  which  they  are  often  presented,  the  works  are,  as 
we  have  already  said,  too  faulty  or  too  weak  in  struc- 
ture to  hold  a  secure  and  honored  place  in  pianoforte 
literature.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  what  Schubert 
might  have  done  with  the  form  had  he  lived  longer. 
The  last  sonata  is  discouraging. 

But  in  shorter  forms  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
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supreme  and  perfect  artist.  The  two  sets  of  impromp- 
tus and  the  set  of  shorter  pieces  called  the  Moments 
Musicals  are  masterpieces.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  them  lie  concealed  the  root  and  flower 
of  the  finest  pianoforte  literature  produced  during  the 
next  half  century  or  more  in  Germany.  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms  owe  immensely  to  them. 

Each  set  of  Impromptus  consists  of  four  pieces.  The 
title  was  not  given  to  them  by  Schubert,  but  was  added 
by  the  publishers  of  the  first  editions,  the  Haslingers 
of  Vienna.  Schumann  suggested  that  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  of  the  second  set  might  be  taken  as  three 
movements  of  a  sonata  in  F  minor.  The  first  of  these 
is  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  first  movements 
of  Schubert's  sonatas;  but  the  first  section  is  not  re- 
peated, and  the  section  which  at  first  might  suggest  a 
real  development  section  is  repeated  entirely  at  the  end 
of  the  piece. 

The  first  impromptu  of  the  first  set  is  built  on  a 
single  phrase.  The  quality  of  the  music  is  legendary. 
A  sharp  preliminary  G  claims  our  attention,  and  then 
the  story  begins,  pianissimo^  a  single  voice,  answered, 
as  it  were,  by  a  chorus;  and  what  this  voice  sings,  or 
rather  chants,  is  the  burden  of  the  rest.  One  might 
fancy  the  piece  a  series  of  variations  but  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  story  progressing  with  it.  At  times 
the  theme  is  smooth  and  serene,  as  in  the  A-flat  major 
section  near  the  beginning,  where  it  floats  along  over  a 
rolling  accompaniment.  Later  on  it  is  passing  through 
dark,  wild  forests.  The  agitated  triplet  octaves,  inex- 
orably on  G,  suggest  the  'Erl  King.'  And  so  ever  on, 
the  same  phrase,  as  if  it  were  a  lone  soldier  on  his  way 
through  a  land  now  wild  and  dreary,  now  sunny.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  pages  the  restless  triplet  figures  are 
never  still,  and  always  they  come  back  to  beat  on  G. 
Just  before  the  end  the  agitation  stops,  but  still  the  G 
persists,  in  long  octaves,  and  still  the  tramp  of  the 
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soldier  keeps  on.  What  it  may  mean  no  one  can  tell. 
The  impression  is  that  the  strange  music  continues  on, 
long  after  our  ears  have  heard  it  die  away. 

The  second  impromptu  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  light 
and  happy  vein.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  triplet 
figures,  wonderfully  graceful  and  sinuous,  over  the 
simplest  of  accompaniments.  A  sudden  change  of 
mood,  an  abrupt  modulation,  usher  in  a  section  in  the 
nature  of  a  trio.  There  is  a  bold  melody,  greatly  im- 
passioned, very  much  after  the  manner  of  Schumann; 
a  breadth  of  style  and  a  power  wholly  different  from 
the  light  figure-work  which  has  preceded  it.  But  back 
to  the  lighter  mood  the  music  comes  again,  back  to  the 
flow  of  exquisite,  light  sound,  only  to  be  brought  once 
more  to  a  sudden  check.  There  is  a  short  coda  of 
greatest  vehemence  and  brilliance. 

Here  is  salon  music  of  a  wholly  new  variety.  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  showy  polonaises  and 
rondos  of  Weber,  nor  yet  with  the  sentimental  noc- 
turnes of  Field.  In  fact,  one  would  find  it  difficult  to 
find  its  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  of  piano- 
forte music,  its  strange  combination  of  ingenuousness 
and  grace  and  wild  passion. 

The  third  is  in  G-flat  major,  though  it  is  perhaps 
better  known  in  the  key  of  G,  to  which  Haslinger  took 
the  liberty  of  transposing  it,  much  to  the  harm  of  its 
effect.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reverie,  akin  to  the  noc- 
turnes of  Field  in  spirit,  but  far  broader  in  plan  and 
more  healthy  in  sentiment. 

Something  of  the  airiness  of  the  second  impromptu 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth;  but  here  the  runs  have  an 
harmonic  significance  rather  than  a  melodic.  They  are 
flowing  chords,  successive  light  showers  of  harmonies. 
The  very  sameness  of  the  figuration  adds  to  the  charm, 
and  does  not,  it  may  be  added,  take  away  from  the  dif- 
ficulty. Only  twice  is  the  gentle  vibration  so  produced 
interrupted  for  long;  once  to  give  way  to  a  short  mel- 
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ody,  once  during  the  long,  impassioned  middle-section 
in  C-sharp  minor. 

What  stands  out  in  this  group  of  pieces  as  a  whole 
is  the  restraint  in  form,  so  lacking  in  the  sonatas,  and 
the  fineness  of  pianoforte  style.  There  is  a  great  econ- 
omy of  writing.  The  piano  is  left  to  speak  for  itself; 
it  is  not  often  taxed  to  make  music  grand  enough  for 
the  orchestra.  In  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  series 
an  accompaniment  is  hardly  more  than  suggested,  ex- 
cept in  the  impassioned  middle  sections;  yet  the  pas- 
sage work  is  in  no  way  of  the  virtuoso  type.  It  has  a 
refinement  that  is,  apart  from  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Cho- 
pin, unusual  in  pianoforte  music.  And  what  is  ever 
worthy  of  notice  in  all  the  work  of  Schubert  is  the 
prevalent  pianissimo.  The  spiritual  visitor  is  ever  pres- 
ent. One  feels  that  Schubert  was  wholly  lost  in  his 
music,  that  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  the  de- 
light of  sound,  of  softest  sound.  The  four  works  are 
equally  inspired.  They  are  full  of  ecstasy,  full  of 
rapture. 

The  impromptus  of  the  second  set  are  not  so  in- 
variably fine,  yet  as  a  whole  they  are  a  momentous 
contribution.  The  first  and  the  fourth  are  longer 
and  more  elaborate  than  any  in  the  first  set,  and  con- 
sequently one  feels  in  them  the  lack  of  proportion  and 
control  which  weakened  the  sonatas.  The  third  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  series  of  variations;  and  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  suffer  from  any  weakness.  Rather 
they  are  exceedingly  well  done.  However,  better  varia- 
tions have  been  written — not,  it  may  be  remarked,  by 
Weber — and  the  form  is  dangerously  likely  to  prove 
stupid  except  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  a  special 
skill  in  it.  There  is  necessarily  lacking  a  chance  for 
that  spontaneity  and  freedom  which  one  associates 
more  with  Schubert  than  with  any  other  composer. 

The  last  impromptu  is  conspicuous  for  a  gay  bril- 
liance, perhaps  a  better  brilliance  than  Weber  revealed, 
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but  a  less  effective  one.  It  suggests  Liszt.  Passages 
remind  one  of  the  Gnonienreigen,  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  Hungarian  quality  of  the  melodies,  the 
mad,  rhapsodical,  Gypsy  style. 

The  first  impromptu  contains  more  of  the  quality  of 
the  extraordinary  Schubert;  is  perhaps  too  long,  but  is 
full  of  fine  inspiration  and  romantic  fancy.  The  open- 
ing theme  is  in  ballade  style,  with  a  rather  incongru- 
ous touch  of  conventionality  here  and  there.  The  sec- 
ond theme  is  purely  lyrical,  though  the  persistent 
eighth-note  rhythm  in  which  it  is  presented  gives  it  a 
spirit  of  restlessness.  It  is  thrice  repeated,  and  the 
figure-work  in  the  high  registers  which  adorns  the 
third  statement  of  it  is  effective  and  beautiful.  The 
theme  itself  is  silenced  unexpectedly  and  the  figure 
work  leads  down  again  into  the  deep  registers,  where 
it  flows  in  a  hushed  arpeggio  figure.  Over  this  a  third 
theme  is  suggested,  which,  with  its  answer  woven  in 
the  accompaniment,  constitutes  a  distinct  second  sec- 
tion of  the  piece,  releases  a  different  mood.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  soft,  yet  it  is  strangely  impassioned.  It 
leads  back  again  to  the  first  theme  and  the  whole  is 
repeated,  with  a  change  only  of  key.  At  the  end,  the 
first  theme  once  more  adds  a  touch  of  the  ballade. 
The  two  measures  before  the  final  chords  have  all  the 
strange  power  of  suggestion  which  one  associates  with 
Schubert,  leaving  one  with  the  impression  that  the  mu- 
sic has  rather  passed  on  than  ended,  as  if  the  song, 
like  that  of  the  'Solitary  Reaper,'  could  have  no  ending. 

There  is  no  contemporary  music  with  which  one  may 
compare  these  impromptus.  They  are  not  sentimental 
idylls  like  the  nocturnes  of  Field,  nor  show  pieces  like 
the  shorter  works  of  Weber.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  music  of  the  contemporary  virtuosi, 
nor  with  that  of  any  virtuosi.  They  are  extraordinarily 
rich  in  genuine  musical  worth,  and,  like  all  of  Schu- 
bert's music,  in  form  or  out  of  form,  inspired.    Even 
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more  remarkable  are  the  six  short  pieces  called  'Musi- 
cal Moments.'  Three  of  these  are  but  two  pages  long; 
only  one  more  than  four.  Each  is  wholly  different 
from  the  others  in  mood.  In  all  of  them  the  pianissimo 
prevails.  Schubert  is  whispering,  not  speaking.  They 
are  essentially  pianoforte  music,  too.  Though  there  is 
nothing  elaborate  in  the  style  of  them,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  striving  for  new  effects,  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  any  German  pianoforte  music  shows  greater 
understanding  of  what  one  might  call  the  secret  and 
intimate  qualities  of  the  instrument. 

There  is  practically  no  thickness  of  scoring.  Only 
the  trio  sections  of  the  first  and  last  are  open  to  even 
suspicion  in  this  regard.  There  is  no  commonplaceness 
or  makeshift  in  the  accompaniments.  The  monotonous 
tum-tum  of  the  third  is  necessary  in  the  expression  of 
the  mood  of  dance  and  song  which  the  piece  embodies, 
of  wild  dancing  and  intensely  emotional  song,  more 
than  half  sad.  The  workmanship  of  all  is  delicate, 
whether  it  be  deliberate  or  instinctive.  There  is  in  all 
a  great  appreciation  of  effects  of  contrast,  of  loud  and 
soft,  which  are  the  very  first  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
instrument;  an  appreciation  of  the  sonority,  rich  but  not 
noisy,  which  the  pedal  allows;  of  the  charm  of  soft 
and  distinct  passage  notes,  of  vigorous,  percussive 
rhythm.  All  is  perhaps  in  miniature;  but  the  six  pieces 
are  the  essence  of  German  pianoforte  music,  both  in 
quality  and  style;  the  very  root  and  stock  of  the  short 
pieces  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  by  which  they  are 
distinguished. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  separate  pieces,  little  need  be 
said.  They  are  pure  music,  perfect  art.  In  the  sound 
of  them  are  their  completeness  and  their  justification. 
The  first  may  suggest  dreams.  The  figure  out  of  which 
it  is  made  is  of  the  woodland.  It  suggests  the  horns  of 
elf-land  faintly  blowing.  It  is  now  near,  now  far.  As 
the  notes  of  the  bugle  will  blend  in  echoes  till  the  air  is 
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full  of  a  soft  chord,  so  does  this  phrase  weave  a  har- 
mony out  of  its  own  echo  that,  like  the  sounds  of  a 
harp  blown  by  the  wind,  is  more  of  spirit  than  of  flesh. 
Even  in  the  trio  something  of  this  echo  persists. 

The  remaining  five  keep  us  closer  to  earth,  are  of 
more  substantial  and  more  human  stuff.  Yet  note  in 
the  second,  in  the  second  statement  of  the  first  theme 
after  the  first  episode,  how  a  persistent  E-flat  suggests 
again  the  ghostly  visitor  to  which  the  music  itself  seems 
to  listen.  The  third  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  dance, 
soft  yet  half  barbaric.  Is  the  melody  sad  or  gay?  It 
is  blended  of  both,  like  the  folk-songs  of  the  Slavs  and 
the  Celts,  the  character  of  which  it  breathes.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask  if  there  ever  was  softer  music  than 
Schubert's.  The  music  enters  its  coda  here  thrice 
piano,  and  twice  on  its  way  to  the  end  it  grows  still 
softer. 

The  fourth  suggests  a  prelude  of  Bach,  except  for 
the  trio,  which  again  has  the  character  of  a  folk-song 
and  again  is  softer  than  soft.  The  fifth  is  a  study  in 
grotesque.  Even  here  there  are  fine  effects,  such  as 
the  echo  of  the  first  phrases;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion is  of  almost  savage  accents  and  harsh  dissonances. 
The  last  has  a  touch  of  Beethoven,  though  the  melo- 
dies are  of  the  kind  that  Schubert  alone  has  ever  heard, 
and  the  harmonies  here  and  there  rise,  as  it  were,  like 
shifting,  colored  mist  across  the  line  of  the  music. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  melodies  and  harmonies 
of  either  the  Impromptus  or  the  'Musical  Moments'  are 
more  inspired  than  those  of  the  sonatas.  Indeed,  there 
are  passages  in  the  latter  of  more  profound  and  more 
intense  emotion  than  finds  expression  in  the  shorter 
pieces.  But  most  of  the  sonatas  are  in  ruins.  Their 
beauties  are  fragmentary  and  isolated;  whereas  nearly 
all  the  Impromptus  and  all  the  'Musical  Moments'  have 
a  beauty  and  firmness  of  line  and  design  as  well  as  of 
content.    For  this  reason  they  stand  as  the  best  of  his 
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pianoforte  works;  and  of  their  kind  they  are  unexcelled 
in  music.  They  are  genuinely  beautiful  music;  they 
are  perfectly  suited  to  the  piano,  drawing  upon  its 
various  qualities  without  showing  them  off;  they  are 
finished  in  detail,  balanced  and  well-knit  in  structure. 
A  new  epoch  in  the  art  begins  with  them. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Schubert's  waltzes  and 
other  dances  bear  very  clearly  the  stamp  of  his  great 
genius.  They  are  not  elaborate.  Much  of  their  beauty 
is  in  their  naive  simplicity.  They  gain  nothing  by  being 
dressed  up  in  the  gaudy  raiment  which  Liszt  chose  to 
hang  upon  many  of  them.  They  should  be  known  and 
played  as  Schubert  wrote  them,  not  as  profound  or  as 
brilliant  music,  but  as  spontaneous  melodies  in  undis- 
guised dance  rhythms.  They  are,  in  fact,  dance  music, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  merry-making,  not  in  the  least 
elegant  or  sophisticated.  To  our  knowledge  there  is 
no  other  music  of  equal  merit  and  charm  composed 
in  this  spirit  expressly  for  the  piano.  Schubert  is  unique 
among  the  great  composers  in  having  treated  dance 
forms  and  rhythms  thus  strictly  as  dances. 


All  the  work  of  Weber  and  most  of  that  of  Schubert 
fall  within  the  lifetime  of  Beethoven.  The  three  great 
men  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  pianoforte  music 
of  the  great  German  composers  of  the  next  generation. 
But  Beethoven's  influence  is  largely  spiritual,  as  Bach's. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  with  the  sonata 
after  he  finished,  and  long  before  his  death  the  progress 
of  pianoforte  music  had  taken  a  new  turn.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  before  very  long  Beethoven's  so- 
natas will  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  end  of  a 
period  of  growth,  just  as  the  music  of  Bach  is  already 
regarded;  that  he  will  appear  materially  related  only 
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to  what  came  before  him,  and  to  have  died  without 
musical  heir.  The  last  sonatas  rested  many  years  gen- 
erally unknown.  His  peculiar  and  varied  treatment  of 
the  pianoforte  in  them  found  few  or  no  imitators. 
The  technique  of  the  instrument  that  Schumann  and 
Chopin  employed  was  not  descended  from  him;  rather 
from  Weber  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Mozart  and 
Hummel  on  the  other. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  form  he  exercised  hardly  more 
than  a  spiritual  influence,  as  regards  pianoforte  music 
alone.  Schumann  and  Chopin  both  wrote  sonatas,  but 
the  sonatas  of  neither  show  kinship  to  those  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  Brahms  sonatas  are  more  closely  related 
to  Weber  than  to  Beethoven.  The  Liszt  sonata  in  B 
minor  and  the  Liszt  concertos  are  constructed  on  a 
wholly  new  plan  that  was  suggested  by  Berlioz;  and  the 
two  long  works  of  Cesar  Franck  are  not  even  called 
sonatas.  The  sonata  in  pianoforte  music  alone  had  had 
its  day.  The  form  remained  but  the  spirit  had  fled. 
If  music  came  back  to  it  at  all,  it  came  back  to  sit  as  it 
were  among  ruins. 

The  change  which  came  over  music  was  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  change  which  came  over  men  and  over 
society.  It  was  evident  in  literature  long  before  it 
affected  music.  It  might  in  many  ways  be  said  to  have 
reached  music  through  literature.  The  whole  move- 
ment of  change  and  reformation  has  been  given  the 
name  Romantic.  It  was  accompanied  in  society  by 
violent  revolutions,  prolonged  restlessness,  the  awaken- 
ing of  national  and  popular  feeling.  It  is  marked  in 
literature  and  in  music  by  intensely  self-conscious  emo- 
tion, by  an  appeal  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  in- 
tellect, by  a  proud  and  undisguised  assertion  of  indi- 
viduality. 

Most  great  music  is  romantic  music.  The  preludes  of 
Bach,  the  little  pieces  of  Couperin,  a  great  deal  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  have  a  personal  warmth 
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which  is  essentially  romantic.  Music  draws  its  life 
more  directly  from  emotions  than  the  other  arts.  But 
there  are  signs  in  the  music  of  these  men  of  an  ob- 
jective, an  external  ideal,  to  which  they  have  conformed 
the  expression  of  their  emotions.  They  do  not  work 
upon  the  spur  of  emotional  excitement  alone.  That  is 
but  the  germ  from  which  their  music  starts.  They  have 
a  power  to  sustain.  They  work  with  music;  and  the 
ideas  which  they  choose  to  work  with  are  chosen  from 
a  thousand  others  for  the  possibilities  they  contain  of 
expansion,  of  alteration,  of  adaptability  to  the  need  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  Within  the  limits  of  this  work 
emotional  inspiration  plays  its  part,  adding  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  harmony,  a  new  phrase.  These  are  ro- 
mantic touches.  These  reveal  the  quick  or  the  inert 
nature  back  of  the  music.  But  back  of  it  all  the  archi- 
tectural brain  presides,  building  a  structure  of  broad 
design,  or  of  exquisite  proportions.  The  ideal  is  com- 
monly known  as  classical;  and  these  composers  are 
properly  called  classical. 

The  Romantic  composers,  on  the  other  hand,  treasure 
their  moods.  They  enshrine  their  separate  inspirations. 
It  is  the  manner  of  their  time.  They  are,  as  we  have 
said,  emotionally  self-conscious.  This  is  one  of  the 
marks  by  which  we  may  know  them.  The  architec- 
tural ideal  loses  their  devotion.  They  lack,  in  the  first 
place,  the  prime  desire  to  sustain,  in  the  second  place, 
the  power.  The  change  shows  itself  distinctly  in  the 
works  of  Weber  and  Schubert,  both  of  whom  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  first  of  the  Romantic  composers. 

Take,  for  example,  the  sonatas  of  Weber.  The  move- 
ments are,  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  like  broad 
pictures.  They  are  a  series  of  figures,  of  colors  and 
shadows,  like  tapestries.  They  conform  to  the  rules  of 
form,  but  they  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  it. 
They  seem  to  cover  the  outlines  of  a  story.  They  sug- 
gest the  theatre.     So  little  is  their  form  all-sufficing 
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that  we  are  tempted  to  fit  each  with  a  chronicle  taken 
from  olden  days  of  knighthood.  At  last  Weber  does  so 
himself — gives  us  stories  for  two  of  his  compositions. 

And  the  sonatas  of  Schubert,  what  a  ruin  are  they! 
Moments  of  hot  inspiration,  of  matchless  beauty;  well- 
nigh  hours  of  fatal  indifference  and  ignorance.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  left  us  short  pieces  which  the  pub- 
lishers must  needs  call  impromptus  for  lack  of  any 
other  name;  'Musical  Moments,'  each  the  full  and  per- 
fect expression  of  a  single,  swift  inspiration.  His  muse 
whispers  in  his  ear  and  before  she  has  flown  away  h^ 
has  written  down  what  she  prompted.  She  makes 
short  visits,  this  muse.  So  much  the  worse  for  him  if 
she  starts  him  upon  a  sonata.  He  is  soon  left  with 
nothing  but  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

Weber  with  his  stories,  Schubert  with  his  short 
forms,  are  the  prototypes  of  most  of  the  Romantic  com- 
posers to  come.  We  shall  find  everywhere  signs  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  transient  mood.  Stories  will  be  lack- 
ing, at  least  in  pianoforte  music;  but  there  will  be  titles, 
both  vague  and  specific,  labelling  the  mood  so  that  the 
music  may  exert  an  added  charm.  There  will  be  some- 
thing feverish,  something  not  entirely  healthy  in  it  all. 
As  we  shall  see,  composers  will  expend  their  all  in  a 
single  page.  Yet  there  will  come  a  warmth  and  a  now 
sad,  now  wild  poetry. 

The  virtuosi,  and  Weber  among  them  with  his  showy 
polaccas  and  rondos,  speak  of  the  change.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public.  They  are  sensationalists. 
The  aristocratic  amateurs  will  no  longer  hold  musicians 
in  dependence.  There  is  a  mass  of  people  waking  into 
life.  The  crowd  makes  money,  it  buys  pianos;  it  will 
pay  to  hear  a  man,  or  a  woman,  perform  on  the  house- 
hold instrument.  It  will  submit  to  the  intoxicating, 
swift  fingers,  to  the  display  of  technique.  Not  that  the 
aristocratic  amateurs  were  always  less  open  to  such 
oratorical  persuasion;  but  the  public  now  holds  the 
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money  bags,  and  it  will  pay  to  hear  fingers,  to  see  flying 
arms  and  streaming  hair.  Who  will  care  to  hear  a  man 
improvise  a  fugue  in  five  parts?  How  will  they  judge 
virtue  but  by  virtuosity? 

On  the  other  hand,  men  will  begin  to  write  about  their 
art,  to  defend  their  new  ideals,  to  criticize  and  appre- 
ciate the  outpourings  of  each  genius  as  he  comes  along, 
to  denounce  the  virtuosi  who  have  nothing  to  show  but 
empty  show.  A  musician  holds  a  place  now  as  a  man, 
a  man  of  the  world  and  of  affairs.  He  makes  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  a  satirist.  And  on  the 
verge  of  all  this  new  development  stand  Weber  and 
Schubert;  the  brilliant,  witty  patriot,  the  man  who  spent 
his  energy  that  a  national  opera  might  be  established 
in  the  land  of  his  birth;  and  the  man  who  had  no 
thoughts  but  the  joy  of  his  art,  the  warmth  of  music, 
no  love  but  the  love  of  song,  the  singer  of  his  race  and 
his  companions. 
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MENDELSSOHN,    SCHUMAN    AND    BRAHMS 

Influence  of  musical  romanticism  on  pianoforte  literature — Mendels- 
sohn's pianoforte  music,  its  merits  and  demerits ;  the  *Songs  without  Words' ; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  minor;  Variations  Serieuses;  Mendelssohn's  influ- 
ence, Bennett,  Henselt — Robert  Schumann,  ultra-romanticist  and  pioneer; 
peculiarities  of  his  style;  miscellaneous  series  of  piano  pieces;  the  'cycles': 
Carnaval,  etc. — The  Papillons,  Davidsbiindler,  and  Faschingsschwank;  the 
Symphonic  Etudes;  Kreisleriana,  etc.,  the  Sonatas,  Fantasy  and  Concerto — 
Johannes  Brahms;  qualities  of  his  piano  music;  his  style;  the  sonatas, 
*Paganini  Variations,'  *Handel  Variations,'  Capriccios,  Rhapsodies,  Inter- 
mezzi; the  Concertos;  conclusion. 

The  progress  of  German  pianoforte  music  is  con- 
sistent and  unbroken  from  the  death  of  Schubert  down 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  composers, 
both  great  and  small,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
would  have  had  music  remain  in  the  forms  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  even  at  the  price  of  stagnation 
little  better  than  death,  submitted  themselves  and  their 
art  to  the  influences  of  the  Romantic  movement  which 
had  placed  so  distinct  a  mark  on  the  music  of  Weber 
and  Schubert.  We  meet  with  relatively  few  long 
works.  The  best  of  these  are  frankly  called  Fantasies, 
claiming  little  relation  to  the  sonata.  Hundreds  of  sets 
of  short  pieces  make  their  appearance.  Rarely  have 
the  separate  pieces  in  a  set  any  conventional  or  any 
structural  relation.  The  set  as  a  whole  is  given  a  name, 
simple  and  generic,  or  fantastical.  We  meet  'Songs 
Without  Words,'  'Fantasy  Pieces,'  'Melodies  for  Piano,' 
'Nocturnes,'  'Ballads,'  'Novelettes,'  'Romances,'  'Night 
Poems,'  'Love  Dreams,'  'Rhapsodies,'  'Diaries,'  and 
'Sketch-books.'  There  are  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
pieces.   Flying  Leaves,   Autumn   Leaves,   and   Album 
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Leaves,  even  the  'Walks  of  a  Lonely  Man'  and  Nuits 
Blanches. 

Most  of  these  short  pieces  conform  to  one  of  three 
types.  Either  they  are  moods  in  music,  in  which  case 
they  have  no  distinctive  features;  or  they  are  genre 
pieces,  a  diluted,  watery  (usually  watery)  picture  mu- 
sic; or,  by  reason  of  the  constant  employment  of  a  def- 
inite technical  figure,  they  are  etudes  or  studies.  Most 
of  them  are  mild  and  inoffensive.  Few  of  them  show 
marked  originality,  genuine  fervor  or  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. They  are  evaporations  rather  than  outpourings; 
and  as  such  most  of  them  have  been  blown  from  mem- 
ory. A  cry  against  this  vigorous  wind  of  Time,  harsh 
and  indiscriminating  as  in  many  cases  it  may  appear  to 
be,  is  hopeless.  Not  refinement  of  style  nor  careful 
workmanship  can  alone  save  music  from  the  obliterat- 
ing cyclone.  One  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  men's  moods  and  reveries  are  of  interest  to  the 
world,  that  sentimentality  must  ever  dress  in  a  new 
fashion  to  win  fresh  tears  and  sighs. 


The  sweetest  singer  of  songs  without  words  was  Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  He  sang  the  sweetest  stories 
ever  told.  He  was  thoroughly  prosperous  in  his  day; 
he  was  even  more  than  that,  he  was  admirable  and  wor* 
shipful.  The  whole  of  his  life  reads  much  like  the  ac- 
counts of  Mozart's  early  tours.  He  was  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mold  of  form  in  music;  not  only  in 
pianoforte  music,  but  in  orchestral  and  vocal  music 
as  well.  One  might  continue  the  quotation,  and  remark 
how  the  observed  of  all  observers  is  now  quite,  quite 
down;  but  one  may  never  say  that  his  music  is  out  of 
tune  and  harsh.  Its  very  mellifluousness  is  what  has 
condemned  it.    It  is  all  honey,  without  spice.    For  this 
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reason  it  has  become  the  fashion  now  to  slight  Men- 
delssohn, as  it  once  was  to  revere  him. 

This  is  unjust.  His  pianoforte  music  is  such  an  easy 
mark  for  epigrams  that  truth  has  been  sacrificed  to 
wit.  There  is  much  in  it  that  is  admirable.  Some  of 
it  will  probably  come  to  life  again.  Indeed,  it  has  not 
all  the  appearance  of  death  now,  choked  as  it  may  seem 
to  be  in  its  own  honey.  A  few  of  the  *Songs  Without 
Words,'  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  opus  35, 
some  of  the  short  capriccios  and  the  Variations  seri- 
euses  still  hold  a  high  place  in  pianoforte  literature. 

The  mass  of  his  music,  however,  has  fallen  into  dis- 
grace. This  is  not  wholly  because  the  world  ate  too 
much  of  it  and  sickened.  One  does  not  look  askance 
at  it  as  one  looks  at  sweets  once  immoderately  de- 
voured and  henceforth  distressful  even  to  the  eye.  One 
sees  weakness  and  defects  to  which  its  fate  may  be  at- 
tributed. 

At  the  basis  lies  a  monotony.  His  melodies  and  har- 
monies are  too  unvaryingly  alike.  He  is  a  slave  to 
milky  mannerisms.  The  curves  of  his  melodies  are 
endlessly  alike;  there  is  a  profusion  of  feminine  end- 
ings, dwellings  in  commonplaceness,  suspensions  that 
have  no  weight.  His  harmonies  are  seldom  poignant. 
His  agitation  leads  no  further  in  most  cases  than  the 
diminished  seventh.  To  this  he  comes  again  and  again, 
as  regularly  or  as  inevitably  as  most  Romanticists  went 
to  tombstones  for  their  heroics.  The  sameness  of  mel- 
ody, the  threadbare  scheme  of  his  harmonies,  these 
mark  a  composer  with  little  great  creative  force. 

In  the  pianoforte  music  one  finds  even  a  lack  of  in- 
genuity. He  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
instrument.  He  knew  himself  to  be  sterile  in  piano- 
forte figures.  The  'Songs  without  Words'  show  but 
two  or  three  types  of  accompaniment,  and  these  are 
flat  and  monotonous.  There  are  the  unbroken  chords, 
usually  without  a  trace  of  subtlety  in  line,  such  as  we 
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find  in  the  first,  the  fifteenth,  the  twenty-first,  the  thirty- 
seventh,  and  numerous  others.  There  are  plain  chords, 
usually  triads,  monotonously  repeated,  as  in  the 
tenth,  twentieth,  twenty-second,  and  thirty-ninth,  flat 
with  the  melody,  or  in  syncopation  as  in  the  fourteenth 
and  seventeenth.  There  are  the  rocking  figures  such 
as  one  finds  in  all  the  'Gondola'  songs,  in  the  so-called 
'Spring  Song,'  and  in  the  thirty-sixth.  Only  rarely  does 
he  give  to  these  figures  some  contrapuntal  flexibility, 
as  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  thirty-fourth,  known  as  the 
'Spinning  Song,'  and  in  the  eleventh. 

There  are  many  songs  which  have  no  running  ac- 
companiment, which  are  in  the  simple  harmonic  style 
of  the  hymn  tune.  These  are  usually  extremely  sac- 
charine. The  few  measures  of  preludizing  with  which 
they  begin  are  monotonously  alike — an  arpeggio  or 
two,  as  if  he  were  sweeping  the  strings  of  his  harp,  as 
in  the  ninth  and  the  sixteenth.  Some,  however,  are 
vigorous  and  exciting,  like  the  'Hunting  Song'  (the 
third),  and  the  twenty-third,  in  style  of  a  folk-song. 

It  is  the  lack  of  variety,  of  ingenuity  and  surprise 
which  makes  the  'Songs  without  Words'  so  extraordi- 
narily sentimental  and  inanimate  as  a  whole,  both  to 
the  musician  and  to  the  pianist.  The  workmanship  is 
always  flawless,  but  there  is  little  strain  to  pull  it  out  of 
perfect  line.  Mendelssohn  had  considerable  skill  in 
picture  music.  The  overture  to  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  and  the  overture  suggested  to  him  by  his  visit 
to  Fingal's  Cave  are  successful  in  this  direction.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  at  least  two  of  the  best  of  the  'Songs 
without  Words'  are  in  the  nature  of  picture  music — 
the  so-called  'Hunting'  and  'Spinning'  songs.  The  gon- 
dolier songs  likewise  stand  out  a  little  from  the  rest  in 
something  like  active  charm.  These  offer  him  an  ex- 
ternal idea  to  work  on  and  he  brings  to  his  task  a  very 
neat  and  sensitive,  though  unvaried,  technique. 

He  had  also  a  gift,  rather  special,  for  light  and  trip- 
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ping  effects.  It  does  not  often  show  itself  in  the  *Songs 
without  Words.'  There  is  one  in  C  major,  pubUshed 
after  his  death,  which  shows  him  to  advantage  in  this 
vein,  and  the  light  'Spring  Song'  has  a  touch  of  it. 
Among  his  other  pieces  the  Rondo  Capriccioso  in  E 
major  and  the  little  scherzo  in  E  minor  stand  out  by 
virtue  of  it. 

Of  the  longer  pieces  we  need  touch  upon  only  two. 
These  are  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor  and  the 
Variations  serieuses.  The  former  is  the  first  of  six  such 
works  published  in  1837  as  opus  35.  The  prelude  is 
the  best  part  of  it.  Though  here  as  elsewhere  he  seems 
to  have  no  new  or  interesting  means  to  set  the  piano 
in  vibration,  though  he  holds  without  change  to  close 
arpeggio  figures  throughout,  yet  there  is  a  breadth  of 
style  and  a  sweep  which  approaches  real  power  of 
utterance.  The  fugue  is  excellently  put  together.  The 
theme  itself  recalls  Bach,  for  whom,  be  it  mentioned, 
Mendelssohn  had  profound  and  constant  admiration, 
and  whose  works  his  untiring  labor  resurrected  and 
brought  to  public  performance.  Still  it  need  hardly 
be  added  that  this  fugue  is  a  work  of  art,  more  than 
of  expression.  The  inversion  of  the  theme  is  clever, 
and  there  is  a  certain  pompous  grandeur  in  the  sound 
of  the  chorale  just  before  the  end.  The  other  preludes 
and  fugues  in  the  set  are  relatively  uninteresting. 

The  Variations  are  worthy  of  study  and  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  musical  value.  The  theme  itself  was 
happily  chosen.  There  is  a  respectable  sadness  and 
melancholy  in  it  far  more  dignified  and  genuine  than 
the  sentimentalities  of  the  'Songs  without  Words.'  The 
harmonies  which  underlie  it  are  hardly  bold  enough  to 
dash  beyond  the  diminished  seventh;  but  a  number  of 
chromatic  passing  notes  give  the  whole  something  like 
poignancy  and  considerable  warmth.  Moreover,  it  sug- 
gests chromatic  treatment  in  the  subsequent  variations. 

The  variations  themselves  are  full  of  change  and 
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offer  a  range  of  contrast  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  not 
often  master.  The  effect  of  the  series  as  a  whole  is 
therefore  stimulating  and  rather  brilliant. 

The  first  variation  adds  a  counterpoint  to  the  theme 
in  groups  of  four  sixteenths.  The  counterpoint  in  the 
second  is  of  groups  of  six  sixteenths.  The  first  two 
variations  thus  seem  to  set  the  piece  gradually  into  a 
free  motion,  which  throughout  the  next  two  grows  more 
vigorous  and  more  nervous.  The  fifth  is  typical  of 
Mendelssohnian  agitation;  but  it  serves  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  chords  of  the  sixth  and  seventh. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  work  up  to  a  frenzy  of  quick 
motion.  Then  follow  two  in  a  suppressed  and  quiet 
style,  the  first  a  little  fugue,  the  second  a  brief  and  ex- 
quisite cantilena.  The  twelfth  is  the  most  vigorous  of 
the  lot,  a  movement  as  near  the  virtuoso  style  as  Men- 
delssohn ever  was  able  to  produce.  The  thirteenth  is 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  contrast  between  the  legato 
melody  in  the  left  hand  and  the  excellent  staccato 
counterpoint.  A  short  adagio,  rather  superior  to  most 
of  the  songs  in  a  similar  style,  forms  the  fourteenth. 
The  fifteenth  is  transitional,  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth merely  lead  up  to  the  presto  at  the  end.  The 
entire  group  presents  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  the 
piano  in  advance  of  Weber,  if,  indeed,  it  anywhere 
equals  him;  but  it  is  both  in  quality  and  in  style  a 
very  fine  piece  of  pianoforte  music,  which  can  hardly 
fall  under  the  censure  to  which  most  of  his  music  for 
the  instrument  is  open. 

There  are  two  concertos  and  a  concert  piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  The  latter  owes  its  form  and 
style  very  clearly  to  Weber's  concert  piece  in  F  minor. 
Both  the  concertos  are  fluent  and  plausible  enough; 
the  orchestra  is  handled  with  Mendelssohn's  customary 
good  taste  and  sensitiveness;  but  the  writing  for  the 
pianoforte  is  wholly  commonplace  and  the  themes 
themselves  of  little  or  no  distinction. 
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The  'Songs  without  Words'  were  published  in  six 
groups  of  six  pieces  each  during  his  life.  After  his 
death  in  1847  two  more  sets  appeared.  The  influence 
of  all  these  was  widely  felt,  particularly  among  com- 
posers of  mediocre  gifts.  Chopin  had  no  liking  for 
them.  In  fact,  Mendelssohn's  music  was  more  than 
ordinarily  distasteful  to  him;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  Mendelssohn  never  wrote  anything  better 
than  the  first  song  without  words.  In  some  respects 
this  is  true.  Schumann  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Mendelssohn;  admired  his  orderly  style  and  manner. 
But  Schumann's  individuality  was  far  too  pronounced, 
especially  in  pianoforte  predilections,  to  submit  to  the 
milky  sway  of  Mendelssohn. 

In  pianoforte  music,  William  Sterndale  Bennett 
(1816-1875)  carried  on  the  Mendelssohn  tradition  quite 
undefiled.  Bennett  was  more  than  a  pupil  of  Mendels- 
sohn; he  was  a  devoted  and  unqualified  admirer.  His 
own  pianoforte  works  are  numerous,  but  they  have 
suffered  something  of  the  same  malice  of  Fate  that 
still  preserves  the  'Songs  without  Words'  chiefly  for 
fun.  They  include  four  concertos,  and  many  short 
pieces,  studies,  diversions,  impromptus.  They  have  the 
merits  of  their  prototypes,  clear,  faultless  writing  and 
melodiousness. 

A  contemporary  of  Mendelssohn  whose  life  led  him 
finally  to  Petrograd,  is  still  remembered  by  one  or  two 
of  his  studies.  This  is  Adolf  Henselt  (b.  1814-89). 
Henselt's  work  is  really  independent  of  Mendelssohn. 
His  style  was  founded  upon  a  close  acquaintance  with 
Weber's.  In  1836  he  gave  private  recitals  in  Berlin 
and  was  especially  prized  for  his  playing  of  the  Weber 
sonatas.  Two  sets  of  concert  studies  were  published  as 
opus  2;  and  in  them  is  the  still  famous  and  delightful 
Si  oiseaii  fetais.  Besides  these  he  composed  numbers 
of  Rhapsodies,  Ballades,  and  other  short  pieces  in  the 
romantic  style;  all  of  which  together  show  distinctly 
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more  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  piano  than 
Mendelssohn  showed. 

II 

Meanwhile  Robert  Schumann  was  composing  sets  of 
pieces  which  have  been  and  long  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  precious  contributions  of  the  Romantic 
movement  to  pianoforte  literature.  Schumann  was  an 
enthusiast  and  an  innovator.  He  was  a  poet  and  a 
warm-hearted  critic.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  new 
and  the  fresh,  of  self-expression  and  noble  sentiment. 
In  his  early  manhood  a  strained  finger  resulted  from 
over-enthusiastic  and  unwise  efforts  to  make  his  hand 
limber,  and  cut  short  his  career  as  a  concert  pianist, 
for  which  he  had  given  up  his  study  of  the  law,  not 
without  some  opposition.  He  turned,  therefore,  with  all 
fervor  to  composing  music  for  the  pianoforte,  and  be- 
fore his  long-delayed  marriage  with  Clara  Wieck, 
daughter  of  his  teacher,  had  published  the  sets  of  pieces 
on  which  a  great  part  of  his  fame  now  rests. 

Schumann  was  steeped  in  romantic  literature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann;  and  most  of  his  works  show  the  influence 
of  these  favorite  writers  upon  him.  One  finds  symboli- 
cal sequences  of  notes,  acrostics  in  music,  expressions 
of  double  and  even  triple  personalities;  but  these  things 
are  of  minor  importance  in  his  music.  The  music  itself 
is  remarkably  warm  and  poetic,  remarkably  sincere  and 
vigorous  whatever  the  inspiration  may  have  been.  It 
is  happily  sufficiently  beautiful  in  itself  without  ex- 
planation of  the  cryptograms  which  oftener  than  not 
lie  underneath  it. 

He  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  explorer  and  an  innova- 
tor by  nature;  and  his  music  is  full  of  signs  of  it. 
Though  his  treatment  of  the  piano  lacks  the  unfailing 
and  unique  instinct  of  Chopin,  nevertheless  his  compo- 
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sitions  opened  up  a  new  field  of  effects.  Not  all  of 
these  are  successful.  Experiments  with  overtones  such 
as  one  finds,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  Paganini 
piece  in  the  Carnaval  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  worth 
while.  The  result  is  too  palpably  an  isolated  effect  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  too  self-conscious.  But  he  was  of 
great  significance  in  expanding  the  sonority  of  the  in- 
strument, in  the  use  of  the  pedal,  in  the  blending  of 
harmonies,  in  several  finer  touches  of  technique.  The 
combination  of  two  distinct  themes  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Papillons,  the  fluent  and  sonorous  use  of 
double  notes  in  the  Toccata,  the  wide  skips  in  the 
'ArlequirC  and  the  'PaganinV  numbers  of  the  Carnaval, 
the  latter  with  its  cross-accents;  the  Reconnaissance  in 
the  same  series,  with  its  repeated  notes;  the  rolling 
figures  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Kreisleriana;  these, 
among  other  signs  of  his  originality,  are  new  in  piano- 
forte music. 

His  compositions  demand  from  the  pianist  an  un- 
limited and  a  powerful  technique,  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
of  any  that  it  is  virtuoso  music.  He  employed  his  skill 
not  so  much  to  display  as  to  express  his  ideas.  No- 
where does  the  pianoforte  seem  more  the  instrument 
of  intimate  and  highly  romantic  sentiment.  Of  figure 
work  and  ornamentation  there  is  very  little.  His  mu- 
sic is  not  at  all  dazzling.  Much  of  it  is  veiled.  At  the 
most  he  is  boisterous,  as  in  parts  of  the  Faschings- 
schwank  and  the  last  movements  of  the  ttudes  Sympho- 
niques.  He  rather  avoids  the  high,  brilliant  registers  of 
the  keyboard,  stays  nearly  constantly  in  the  middle  of 
things,  deals  in  solid  stuff,  not  tracery. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  his  style  is 
his  frequent  use  of  syncopated  rhythms.  This  becomes 
at  times  an  obsession  with  him;  and  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  music  so  continuously  off  the  beat,  that 
the  original  measure  is  quite  lost,  and  the  syncopation 
is  to  all  practical  purpose  without  effect.    In  such  pas- 
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sages  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  Schumann  intended 
the  original  beat  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  accentuation 
of  notes  that  are  of  secondary  importance;  unless,  of 
course,  the  interest  of  the  music  is  chiefly  rhythmical. 
Yet  in  some  passages  of  purely  melodic  significance  this 
may  be  done  without  awkwardness,  producing  an  ef- 
fect of  dissociation  of  melody  and  harmony  which  may 
be  what  Schumann  heard  in  his  mind. 

These  are  problems  for  the  pianist,  but  a  few  of  them 
may  be  suggested  here.  The  last  movement  of  the  very 
beautiful  concerto  is  in  3/4  time.  There  is  no  change 
of  time  signature  for  the  second  theme.  This,  as  first 
announced  by  the  orchestra  in  E  major  and  later  taken 
up  by  the  piano  solo  in  B  major,  is  none  the  less  in  3/2 
time.  Such  must  be  the  effect  of  it,  because  the  passage 
is  long  and  distinct  enough  to  force  the  3/4  beat  out  of 
the  mind,  since  no  note  falls  in  such  a  way  as  to  accent 
it.  But  when  the  orchestra  takes  up  this  theme,  again 
in  E  major,  the  piano  contributes  a  steadily  flowing 
stream  of  counterpoint.  In  this  it  is  possible  to  bring 
out  the  original  measure  beat,  throwing  the  whole 
piano  part  into  a  rhythm  counter  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
orchestra.  Such  an  accentuation  is  likewise  out  of  line 
with  the  natural  flow  of  the  counterpoint;  yet  it  may 
be  what  Schumann  desired  here,  as  well  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  where,  though  the  orchestra  is  playing 
in  3/2  time,  the  pianist  may  go  against  the  natural  line 
of  his  own  part  and  bring  out  a  measure  of  three- 
quarter  notes. 

The  middle  section  of  the  second  movement  of  the 
great  Fantasy  in  C  major  presents  the  same  problem. 
Here  we  have  a  melody  in  long  phrases.  The  notes  of 
it  are  off  the  beat,  the  chords  which  furnish  its  har- 
mony are  on  the  beat.  Every  eight  measures  the  nat- 
ural rhythm  asserts  itself;  yet  even  these  periodic  rem- 
iniscences of  the  measure  cannot  serve  to  throw  the 
whole  melody  into  syncopation.     The  melody  is  too 
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strong  and  its  phrases  too  long.  More  than  the  occa- 
sional measures,  it  must,  if  allowed  fully  to  sing,  de- 
termine the  rhythm  of  the  passage.  So  it  is  usually 
played;  so,  without  special  effort  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
impress  the  ear.  Now  is  it  possible  that  Schumann  in- 
tended the  accompanying  chords  to  be  distinctly  ac- 
cented? Such  an  accent,  delicately  applied,  with  the 
skillful  use  of  the  pedal,  will  create  a  wholly  new  ef- 
fect, which  can  be  drawn  from  all  the  succeeding  pas- 
sages as  well. 

Other  passages  offer  no  alternative.  There  is  no  way 
to  suggest  the  original  beat  except  by  movement  of  the 
body,  or  by  grunting;  both  of  which  are  properly  dis- 
countenanced. Examples  may  be  found  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Faschingsschwank  and  elsewhere. 

Most  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  music  is  made  up  of 
short  pieces.  Such  are  the  Papillons,  the  Carnaval,  the 
Davidshiindler  Dances,  the  Faschingsschwank,  the 
'Symphonic  Studies,'  and  the  Kreisleriana.  Each  of 
these  is  a  cycle  of  pieces,  and  is  at  best  only  loosely  held 
together  by  one  device  or  another.  The  Papillons  are 
scenes  at  a  fancy  dress  ball.  The  return  of  the  first 
piece  at  the  end  gives  a  definite  boundary,  as  it  were, 
to  the  whole.  The  Faschingsschwank  are  pictures  of  a 
fete  in  Vienna.  There  is  no  structural  unity  to  the  work 
as  a  whole.  The  fanciful  idea  upon  which  it  rests 
alone  holds  the  pieces  loosely  together. 

The  Carnaval,  likewise  a  scene  at  a  fair,  representa- 
tions in  music  of  various  people,  sights,  and  sounds,  is 
built  on  three  series  of  notes  which  Schumann  called 
'Sphinxes'  and  which  he  had  published  with  the  music. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  employment  of  these  se- 
quences in  one  form  or  another  gives  to  the  whole  series 
an  organic  interdependence.  Only  with  care  can  the 
student  himself  trace  them,  in  such  varied  guises  do 
they  appear;  and  to  be  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  them 
would  hardly  interfere  in  the  least  with  an  emotional 
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appreciation  of  the  music.  The  return  at  the  end  of 
some  of  the  movements  and  passages  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning, however,  rounds  off  the  work  and  makes  an 
impression  of  proportions.  Moreover,  within  the  work 
many  of  the  pieces  lead  without  pause  into  the  next, 
or  are  without  an  end  at  all,  like  the  Florestan,  which 
is  left  fulminating  in  the  air. 

In  the  Davidshiindler  there  is  again  the  return  at  the 
end  of  familiar  phrases,  but  the  Kreisleriana  is  like  the 
Faschingsschwank  without  structural  unity.  Yet  per- 
haps none  of  the  Schumann  cycles  is  less  friable  than 
the  Kreisleriana.  It  is  long  and  it  is  varied;  but  here, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  similar  works  of  the 
composer,  there  is  a  continuous  excellence  of  workman- 
ship and  intensity  of  expression. 

Besides  these  cycles  there  are  sets  of  short  pieces 
which  are  independent  of  each  other.  Such  are  the 
'Fantasy  Pieces,'  the  Novelettes,  the  'Romances,'  and  the 
Bunte  Blatter,  among  others.  These  may  be  fairly  com- 
pared with  the  'Songs  without  Words'  of  Mendelssohn. 
How  utterly  different  they  prove  to  be,  how  virile  and 
how  genuinely  romantic!  They  are  not  only  the  work 
of  a  creative  genius  of  the  highest  order,  they  show 
an  ever  venturesome  spirit  at  work  on  the  keyboard. 
Take,  for  example,  the  'Fantasy  Pieces.'  The  first, 
called  Des  Abends,  is  as  properly  a  song  as  any  of  Men- 
delssohn's short  pieces  which  are  so  designated.  The 
very  melody  is  inspired  and  new,  rising  and  falling  in 
the  long  smooth  phrases  which  are  the  gift  of  the  great 
artist,  not  the  mere  music-maker.  The  accompaniment 
appears  simple  enough;  but  the  wide  spacing,  the  inter- 
locking of  the  hands,  above  all,  its  rhythm,  which  is 
not  the  rhythm  of  the  melody,  these  are  all  signs  of 
fresh  life  in  music.  The  interweaving  of  answering 
phrases  of  the  melody  in  the  accompaniment  figures, 
the  contrast  of  registers,  the  exquisite  points  of  har- 
monic color  which  the  accompaniment  touches  in  the 
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short  coda,  these  are  signs  of  the  great  artist.  It  is 
remarkable  how  little  Mendelssohn's  skill  prompted 
him  to  such  beautiful  involutions;  how,  master  as  he 
was  of  the  technique  of  sound,  he  could  amble  for  ever 
in  the  commonplace.  And  Schumann,  with  far  less 
grasp  of  the  science,  could  venture  far,  far  beyond  him. 

The  second  of  the  'Fantasy  Pieces,'  Aufschwung,  calls 
imperiously  upon  the  great  resources  of  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  power  and  breadth  of  style,  passion  and  fancy 
at  work.  It  is  a  wholly  different  and  greater  art  than 
Mendelssohn's.  It  is  effective,  it  speaks,  it  proclaims 
with  the  voice  of  genius.  And  in  the  little  Warum? 
which  follows  it,  skill  is  used  for  expression.  There  is 
perhaps  more  appreciation  of  the  pianoforte  in  this 
piece,  which  by  nature  is  not  pianistic,  than  there  is  in 
all  the  'Songs  without  Words,'  an  appreciation  of  the 
contrasting  qualities  of  high  and  low  sounds,  of  the 
entwining  of  two  melodies,  of  the  suggestive  possibili- 
ties of  harmony. 

Take  them  piece  by  piece,  the  Grillen  with  its  brusque 
rhythms,  its  syncopations,  its  rapidly  changing  moods; 
the  In  der  Nacht,  with  its  agitated  accompaniment,  its 
broken  melodies,  and  the  soaring  melody  of  the  middle 
section,  not  to  mention  the  brief  canonic  passages 
which  lead  from  this  section  back  to  the  wild  first 
mood;  the  delicate  Fabel,  the  Traumes  Wirren  with  its 
fantastic,  restless,  vaporish  figures  and  the  strange, 
hushed,  shadows  of  the  middle  section;  and  the  Ende 
vom  Lied,  so  full  for  the  most  part  of  good  humor  and 
at  the  end  so  soft  and  mysteriously  sad;  these  are  all 
visions,  all  prophecies,  all  treasure  brought  back  from 
strange  and  distant  beautiful  lands  in  which  a  fervid 
imagination  has  been  wandering.  Into  such  a  land  as 
this  Mendelssohn  never  ventured,  never  even  glanced. 
For  Schumann  it  was  all  but  more  real  than  the  earth 
upon  which  he  trod,  such  was  the  force  of  his  imagina- 
tion. 
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The  imagination  is  nowhere  more  finely  used  than 
in  the  short  pieces  called  the  Kinderscenen,  Each  of 
these  pieces  gives  proof  of  Schumann's  power  to  be- 
come a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  essence  of  things,  to  make 
himself  the  thing  he  thought  or  even  the  thing  he  saw. 
They  are  not  picture  music,  nor  wholly  program  music. 
They  are  more  a  music  of  the  imagination  than  of  fact. 
Schumann  has  himself  become  a  child  in  spirit  and 
has  expressed  in  music  something  of  the  unbound  rap- 
ture of  the  child's  mind.  So,  even  in  a  little  piece  like 
the  'Rocking  Horse,'  we  have  less  the  picture  of  the 
'galumphing'  wooden  beast,  than  the  ecstasy  of  the 
child  astride  it.  In  the  Curiose  Geschichte  there  is  less 
of  a  story  than  of  the  reaction  of  the  child  who  hears 
it.  In  the  Bittendes  Kind  and  the  Fiirchtenmachen  this 
quality  of  imagination  shows  itself  with  almost  unpar- 
alleled intensity.  The  latter  is  not  the  agency  of  fear, 
it  is  the  fear  itself,  suspense,  breathless  agitation.  The 
former  does  not  beg  a  piece  of  cake;  it  is  the  anguished 
mood  of  desire.  Only  in  the  last  two  pieces  does  Schu- 
mann dissociate  himself  from  the  moods  which  he  has 
been  expressing.  The  former,  if  it  is  not  the  picture 
of  the  child  falling  asleep,  is  the  process  itself;  the 
latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  poet's  benediction,  tender  and 
heartfelt. 

The  whole  set  presents  an  epitome  of  that  imagina- 
tion which  gave  to  Schumann's  music  its  peculiar,  inti- 
mate, and  absorbing  charm.  His  might  well  be  consid- 
ered the  most  subjective  of  all  pianoforte  music.  It  is 
for  that  reason  dull  to  practice.  The  separate  notes  of 
which  it  is  composed  give  little  objective  satisfaction. 
The  labor  of  mastering  them  routs  utterly  in  most  cases 
the  spirit  which  inspired  them.  Fine  as  the  craftsman's 
skill  may  prove  to  be  in  many  of  the  pieces,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly without  significance,  without  vitality,  until  the 
whole  is  set  in  motion,  or  set  afire  by  the  imagination. 

The  most  imaginative  and  the  most  fantastic  of  the 
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works  as  a  whole  is  the  series  of  twenty  short  pieces 
which  make  up  the  Carnaval,  opus  9.  Here  there  is 
a  kaleidoscopic  mixture  of  pictures,  characters,  moods, 
ideas,  and  personalities;  the  blazonry  of  spectacle,  the 
noise  and  tumult,  the  quiet  absorption  that  may  come 
over  one  in  the  midst  of  such  animation,  the  cool  shad- 
ows beyond  the  edge  of  it  wherein  lovers  may  wander 
and  converse;  strange  flashes  of  thought,  sudden  dart- 
ing figures,  apparitions  and  reminiscences.  All  is  pre- 
sented with  unrelaxing  intensity.  One  cannot  pick  out 
a  piece  from  the  twenty  which  does  not  show  Schu- 
mann's imagination  at  fever  heat.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
symbolism;  the  Sphinxes,  mysterious  sequences  of  notes 
that  are  common  to  all  the  pieces,  and  dancing  letters 
which  spell  the  birthplace  of  one  of  Schumann's  early 
loves. 

As  to  the  Sphinxes  it  may  be  said,  as  before,  that 
the  coherence  which  they  may  add  can  hardly  exist 
outside  the  mind  of  the  player,  or  of  the  student  who 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work. 
The  average  listener  may  hear  the  whole  work  a  hun- 
dred times,  learn  to  know  it  and  to  love  it,  without 
ever  realizing  that  the  first  intervals  of  the  Arlequin, 
the  Florestan,  of  the  Papillons  and  others  are  the  same; 
those  of  the  Chiarina,  the  Reconnaissances,  and  the 
Aveux  likewise,  note  for  note  identical.  Such  hidden 
relationships  in  music  are  vaguely  felt  if  felt  at  all. 
Just  as  two  words  spelled  the  same  may  have  different 
meanings,  so  may  two  musical  phrases  made  up  of  the 
same  intervals  be  radically  different  in  effect. 

The  Carnaual  opens  with  a  magnificent  prelude.  The 
first  section  of  it  suggests  trumpeters  and  banners,  the 
splendid  announcement  and  regalia  of  a  great  fete. 
After  this  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  the  whirr  of 
merry-making.  Schumann's  cross-accents  and  syncopa- 
tions create  a  fine  confusion;  there  is  hurly-burly  and 
din,  a  press  of  figures,  measures  of  dance,  light  and 
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tripping,  an  ever-onward  rush,  animato,  vivo,  presto! 
There  is  a  splendid  effect  in  the  last  section,  the  presto. 
The  measure  beat  is  highly  syncopated.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  first  eight  measures  the  first  notes  of 
every  other  measure,  which  are  in  all  dance  music  the 
strongest,  are  single  notes.  These  alone  keep  up  a 
semblance  of  order  in  the  rhythm.  By  the  extension 
of  one  measure  to  four  beats,  the  sequence  of  notes  is 
so  changed  that  in  the  repetition  of  this  first  phrase  the 
strong  accent  falls  upon  a  full  chord,  thus  greatly  re- 
enforcing  the  intended  crescendo. 

The  next  two  numbers  in  the  scene  are  pictures  of 
two  figures  common  to  nearly  every  fair,  the  Pierrot 
and  the  Harlequin.  The  distinction  between  them  is 
exquisite.  In  Pierrot  we  have  the  clown,  now  mock- 
mournful  and  pathetic,  only  to  change  in  a  second  and 
startle  with  some  abrupt  antic.  Harlequin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nimble  and  quick,  full  of  hops  and  leaps.  At 
the  end  of  the  Pierrot,  by  the  way,  there  is  the  chance 
to  experiment  with  the  pedal  in  overtones.  The  sharp 
fortissimo  dominant  seventh,  just  before  the  end,  will 
set  the  notes  of  the  following  chord,  all  but  the  funda- 
mental E-flat,  in  vibration  if  the  pedal  is  pressed  down; 
so  that  the  keys  of  this  second  chord  need  hardly  to  be 
struck  but  only  to  be  pressed.  And  when  the  pedal  is 
lifted,  this  second  chord  will  be  left  still  sounding,  by 
reason  of  the  sympathetic  vibration  which  was  set  about 
in  its  strings  by  the  loud  chord  preceding. 

Pierrot  and  Arlequin  are  professional  functionaries 
at  the  fair.  We  are  next  introduced  to  a  few  of  the 
visitors.  There  is  a  Valse  noble  and  then  Eusehius. 
Schumann  imagined  within  himself  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct personalities  of  which  two  often  play  a  role  in  his 
music.  One  is  active  and  assertive.  He  is  Florestan. 
The  other  is  Eusehius,  reflective  and  dreamy.  Here, 
then,  is  Eusehius  at  the  fair,  wrapped  about  in  a  mantle 
of  gentle  musing.    His  page  of  music  in  the  Carnaval 
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is  one  of  the  loveliest  Schumann  ever  wrote.  Else- 
where, too,  the  contemplative  young  fellow  speaks  al- 
ways in  gentlest  and  most  appealing  tones;  as  in  the 
second,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  of  the  Davidshixndler 
Dances,  all  three  of  which  are  subscribed  with  a  let- 
ter E. 

In  the  Carnavaly  as  in  the  Dances,  Florestan  breaks 
roughly  into  the  meditations  of  Eusebius.  He  works 
himself  into  a  very  whirlwind  of  energy;  and  then 
Schumann,  by  a  delicious  sense  of  humor,  lets  the  art- 
ful Coquette  slide  into  his  eye  and  put  an  end  to  his 
vociferations.  To  her  there  is  no  reply  but  the  gentle, 
short  Replique,  Are  the  Papillons  which  follow  mas- 
queraders?  The  horn  figures  of  the  accompaniment 
bring  in  a  new  group  to  the  fair,  fresh  from  the  outer 
world.  They  are  gone  in  a  flash,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  three  dancing  letters,  'As,*  C,  and  H;  As  being 
German  for  A-flat,  and  H  for  B.  And  these  letters  spell 
the  birthplace,  as  we  have  said,  of  one  of  Schumann's 
early  loves. 

The  love  of  his  whole  life  follows — Chiarina,  his  be- 
loved Clara;  and,  as  if  with  her  were  associated  the 
loveliest  and  most  poetic  of  pianoforte  music,  he  calls 
Chopin  to  mind.  Chopin  at  this  fair !  It  is  a  fantastic 
touch.  More  than  when  Eusebius  speaks,  the  back- 
ground of  gay  dancers  and  masqueraders  fades  from 
sight.  For  a  moment  Chopin  is  in  our  midst.  Then 
he  has  vanished.  And  at  once  another  thought  of  Clara, 
this  time  as  Estrella;  then  an  acquaintance  in  the 
throng.  He  has  seen  a  face  he  knew,  it  is  a  friend. 
It  is  the  Sphinx  of  Chiarina  in  the  music.  Is  it  she  he 
recognized?  Are  the  lovely  interchanges  in  the  middle 
section  conversations  with  her?  If  so,  their  mood  is 
light.  They  have  met  at  a  fair.  They  are  in  the  merry- 
making. 

Two  more  professionals,  masquers  this  time — the 
world-favorites,  Pantalon  and  Colombine;  and  at  the 
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end  of  their  piece  an  exquisite  thought  of  Schumann's. 
Then  the  German  waltz,  simpHcity  itself;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  none  other  than  the  wizard,  Paganini! 
Surely,  there  was  never  a  stranger  trick  of  thought 
than  that  which  thus  placed  Paganini  in  the  midst  of 
a  simple,  tender  German  waltz.  He  vanishes  in  a  puff 
of  smoke,  as  conjured  devils  are  supposed  to  do;  and 
the  waltz  goes  on,  as  if  all  this  intermission  had  been 
but  a  flash  in  the  air  above  the  heads  of  dancers  too 
absorbed  in  their  pastime  to  note  such  infernal  phe- 
nomena. 

After  the  waltz,  a  lover's  confession,  hesitating  but 
enraptured;  and  then  a  Promenade,  There  is  full  feel- 
ing, there  is  delight  and  ecstasy.  Our  lover  whirls  his 
maiden  from  the  fair.  Farther  and  farther  they  go, 
hand  in  hand,  into  the  shadowy,  calm  night.  Fainter 
and  fainter  the  sounds  of  revelry,  till  all  is  silence. 

There  is  a  pause.  The  lovers  are  dispatched.  Away 
with  dreaming,  away  with  sentiment!  Back  into  the 
hurly-burly  and  the  din.  Here  comes  the  band  of 
David  down  the  plaisance,  hats  in  air,  banners  flying, 
loudly  cheering.  These  are  the  sons  of  the  new  music. 
These  are  the  champions  of  the  new  era  of  freedom, 
these  the  singers  of  young  blood.  More  and  more  reck- 
less, madder  and  more  gay!  Spread  consternation 
abroad  among  the  Philistines,  put  the  learned  doctors 
to  rout,  send  them  flying  with  their  stale  old  tunes  and 
laws!  So  the  Carnaval  ends,  with  the  flight  of  the 
old  and  dusty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth. 

Here  is  a  phantasmagoria  unmatched  elsewhere  in 
music.  It  is  very  long.  It  is  too  long;  and,  judged  as  a 
whole,  the  work  suffers  in  consequence.  It  is  over- 
crowded with  figures,  too  full  of  symbolism;  and  the 
ear  tires,  the  attention  wearies.  Yet  there  is  not  a  piece 
in  it  which  one  would  be  willing  to  discard.  All  are 
beautiful  and  new  and  full  of  life.    Many  present  some- 
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thing  peculiar  to  Schumann,  the  fruit  of  his  imagina- 
tion, which  is  in  advance  of  most  of  the  music  of  his 
time.  It  must  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  pianoforte  music,  as  representing  one  of  the  finest 
accomplishments  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Romantic  movement. 

Ill 

The  other  cycles  of  Schumann  comparable  to  it  are 
the  Papillons,  opus  2,  iheDavidsbiindler  Tdnze,  opus  6, 
and  the  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien,  opus  26.  The 
first  of  these  is  short  and  slight,  but  of  singularly  fault- 
less workmanship  and  rare  charm.  The  last  must  be 
cherished  for  the  Romanza,  the  Scherzo,  and  the  splen- 
did Intermezzo ;  but  the  first  movement  is  rather  out 
of  proportion,  and  parts  of  the  last  are  perfunctory  and 
uninteresting. 

Most  of  the  Dances  of  the  Davidshundler  are  beau- 
tiful. The  series  is,  however,  much  too  long  and  too 
loose  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  There  are  passages 
of  unsuccessful  workmanship,  notably  in  the  third; 
some  of  the  dances  are  rambling,  some  rather  common- 
place. On  the  other  hand,  many  may  be  ranked  among 
the  best  of  Schumann's  compositions.  The  second,  sev- 
enth, and  fourteenth  have  been  mentioned  as  among 
the  beautiful  utterances  of  Eusebius;  the  fifth  is  less 
distinguished  but  is  delightful  pianoforte  music.  Flor- 
estan  does  not  make  quite  such  a  good  impression,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  fourth  and  the  twelfth.  The  fif- 
teenth speaks  for  both  Florestan  and  Eusebius;  and  the 
E-flat  major  section  is  splendidly  rich  and  full-throated 
music.  The  last  dance  of  all  is  like  a  happy,  wayward 
elf  waltzing  along  in  the  wake  of  more  substantial 
dancers.  The  series  may  properly  end  with  the 
seventeenth;  but,  as  Schumann  said,  though  Eusebius 
knew  well  that  the  eighteenth  was  quite  superfluous, 
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yet  one  could  see  by  his  eyes  that  he  was  blissful 
over  it.* 

Both  the  'Symphonic  Studies'  and  the  Kreisleriana 
stand  apart  from  the  works  previously  discussed.  The 
former,  opus  13,  was  written  in  1834,  the  latter,  opus  16, 
in  1838.  A  brief  glance  at  opus  1,  the  'Abegg'  varia- 
tions, written  in  1830,  will  serve  to  make  clear  the  im- 
mense progress  Schumann  made  in  the  art  of  com- 
position in  the  brief  space  of  four  years.  The  early 
work  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  interest.  Schumann 
reveals  himself  in  nearly  every  page.  The  theme  itself 
is  made  up  of  the  notes  a,  b,  e,  g,  g,  spelling  the  name 
of  the  honorable  lady  to  whom  the  variations  were 
dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  movement  he  ex- 
periments with  a  new  style  of  diminuendo,  allowing  a 
chord  to  die  away  by  separate  notes,  till  only  one  note 
of  it  is  left  sounding.  He  tried  the  same  effect  again 
at  the  end  of  the  Papillons,  But  the  workmanship, 
though  clever,  is  for  the  most  part  conventional.  The 
statement  of  the  theme  is  laughably  simple,  particularly 
the  *echoes,'  pianissimo,  in  broken  octaves.  Such  a  de- 
vice recalls  the  'Maiden's  Prayer'  and  fountain  curls. 
The  variations  show  a  fine  ear  for  pianoforte  effects. 
The  first  especially  is  in  virtuoso  style  and  makes  more 
use  of  the  upper  registers  of  the  keyboard  than  is  com- 
mon in  the  later  works.  But  the  harmonies,  though 
richly  altered,  are  conventional,  and  so  are  the  figures. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  might  have  been  written  by 
Hummel. 

The  'Symphonic  fitudes'  are  immeasurably  broader 
and  more  original.  They  are  written  as  variations;  but 
Schumann  confines  himself  very  little  to  the  conven- 
tional scheme;  and  the  third  and  ninth  are  not  varia- 
tions at  all,  but  etudes  made  up  of  wholly  extraneous 

*  The  following  remark  is  prefixed  to  the  eighteenth  dance:  Ganz  zum 
Vberfluss  meinte  Eusebius  noch  Folgendes;  dabei  sprach  aber  viel  Seligkeit 
aus  seinen  Augen, 
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ideas.  The  theme  itself  is  dignified  and  rich,  and  its 
statement  in  the  sonorous  middle  registers  of  the  piano 
is  impressive.  In  the  first  measures  of  the  first  varia- 
tion there  is  little  or  no  suggestion  of  the  theme  save 
in  harmony.  The  opening  phrase  is  given  low  down, 
repeated  in  higher  registers,  till  the  music  has  climbed 
nearly  four  octaves;  at  which  point  a  phrase  of  the 
theme  makes  its  appearance.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
variation  the  same  phrase  is  heard  again;  but  the  whole 
is  distinctly  dominated  by  the  figure  announced  in  the 
first  measure. 

In  the  second  variation  the  theme  is  carried  through- 
out in  the  bass;  but  a  beautiful  new  melody  is  imposed 
upon  it  which  carries  the  burden  of  the  music.  The 
third  of  the  series  is  unrelated  to  the  theme  except  in 
key.  It  is  a  study  in  light,  wide,  staccato  figures  for 
the  right  hand;  under  which  the  left  hand  carries  a 
suave  and  expressive  melody.  In  the  next  movement, 
the  theme  is  treated  consistently  as  a  canon  at  the 
octave.  The  next  is  at  once  a  study  in  a  capricious 
dotted  rhythm  and  a  subtle  variation  of  the  theme. 
And  in  the  following,  the  sixth,  the  theme  is  wholly 
prominent  in  both  hands,  the  left  anticipating  the  right' 
by  the  fraction  of  a  beat.  The  seventh  is  a  magnificent 
study  for  the  movement  of  the  arm  from  one  group 
of  notes  to  another.  It  is  in  E  major,  and  the  theme 
makes  but  an  occasional  and  fragmentary  appearance. 
The  eighth  is  a  study  in  sharp  cross-accents,  the  theme 
again  wholly  concealed,  except  for  its  harmonies;  the 
ninth  a  study  in  double  notes  and  octaves  for  the  wrist. 
The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  high-water  marks 
in  Schumann's  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  both  in 
brilliant  and  poetic  effects.  Particularly  worthy  of 
study  are  the  accompaniment  figure  in  the  latter,  with 
its  rich  shimmering  of  harmony,  and  the  skillful  inter- 
weaving of  two  melodies  in  the  fashion  not  long  before 
employed  in  the  short  Warum  ?    The  finale,  which,  with 
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the  repeats  Schumann  incorporated  into  it,  is  far  too 
long,  practically  exhausts  the  power  of  the  piano  in  big 
chordal  effects. 

There  is  but  little  trace  of  the  composer  of  the  Abegg 
variations  in  these  imposing  and  wholly  beautiful 
studies.  Schumann  shows  himself  in  them  such  a  mas- 
ter of  the  pianoforte  as  has  no  need  to  display  his 
wares,  but  may  let  their  intrinsic  richness  and  splendor 
speak  for  them.  Only  in  the  last  of  them  does  he  lay 
himself  open  to  the  criticism  of  having  treated  the 
piano  in  a  style  too  nearly  orchestral,  which  expects 
from  the  instrument  a  little  more  than  it  can  furnish. 
Elsewhere  in  the  series  the  very  spirit  of  the  piano 
speaks,  a  noble  and  moving  language,  full  of  imagery 
and  of  color.  The  obvious  virtuoso  trappings  of  Weber 
are  left  far  behind.  We  are  on  one  of  the  great  heights 
of  pianoforte  literature. 

Schumann  considered  the  Kreisleriana  to  be  his  best 
work  for  the  piano  alone.  It  was  inspired  by  the  char- 
acter of  Johannes  Kreisler,  an  eccentric,  highly  gifted 
kapellmeister  who  figured  in  the  tales  and  musical 
papers  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.*  Just  what  it  means  few 
will  venture  to  suggest.  The  last  movement  may  recall 
the  account  of  the  last  appearance  of  Kreisler  on  this 
earth,  as  he  was  seen  hopping  along  the  road  beyond 
the  town,  with  a  red  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head  and  a 
wooden  sword  by  his  side.  Dr.  Oskar  Bie  quotes  from 
Hoffmann  in  connection  with  the  second  movement,  the 
tale  of  the  young  girl  who  was  lured  to  a  magic  oak 
by  the  sound  of  a  lute,  and  there  killed;  whose  heart 
grew  into  a  twining  rose-bush.f  In  the  main,  however, 
the  music  eludes  analysis.  It  is  eccentric.  Though  full 
of  the  mannerisms  of  Schumann,  much  of  it  presents 
an  unfamiliar  mood  of  the  composer.    The  moods  of 

*  According  to  C.  F.  Weitzmaim,  the  original  of  Johannes  Kreisler  was 
Ludwig  Bohner    (1787-1860),  a  wandering,  half-mad  pianist. 

t  Part  of  the  quotation  is  given  in  our  'Narrative  History,*  II,  pp.  308f. 
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it  are  different  from  the  moods  of  the  'Carnival,'  the 
'Symphonic  Etudes,'  the  'Fantasy,'  the  'Scenes  of  Child- 
hood.' On  the  whole,  it  lacks  the  warmth  of  his  other 
works.  It  is  fantastic,  and  not  unfrequently  grotesque; 
parts  of  it  strangely  deliberate.  Many  pages  of  it  are 
out  of  the  usual  and  consequently  baffling.  It  is  more 
involved,  too,  in  workmanship,  and  the  separate  move- 
ments full  of  contrasts  that  seem  to  be  vagaries.  Schu- 
mann has,  of  course,  here  as  elsewhere  put  himself 
into  the  person  of  his  inspiration;  and  the  result  is  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  his  imagination.  Never  was 
music  more  fantastic,  less  consequential. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  superb.  The  opening  move- 
ment alone,  with  its  figures  like  short  waves  in  a  windy 
sea,  its  sharp  cross-accents,  its  filmy,  elusive  trio,  is  a 
masterpiece.  The  second  movement  is  unbalanced,  yet 
at  times  most  wondrously  beautiful.  The  opening 
theme  in  itself  is  inspired,  though  it  is  perhaps  over- 
worked. But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  harsh  chords 
which  interrupt  it  and  shatter  the  mood  which  it  might 
else  instill?  The  style  is  polyphonic  in  places;  there  are 
inner  melodies  that  slide  long  distances  up  and  down 
the  keyboard,  oftenest  in  tenths.  The  two  intermezzi 
furnish  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  intense  subjectivity 
of  most  of  this  second  movement.  After  the  second 
there  comes  one  of  the  loveliest  pages  in  all  Schumann's 
pianoforte  music. 

The  third  movement  is  built  on  a  restless,  jerky  fig- 
ure, in  ceaseless  movement.  There  are  strong  accents 
and  unusual  harmonies.  A  middle  section  offers  yet 
another  happy  instance  of  Schumann's  skill  in  dialogue 
between  two  melodies,  such  as  we  have  already  noticed 
in  Warum?  and  the  eleventh  of  the  'Symphonic  Etudes.' 
The  movement  is  somewhat  slower  than  the  main  body 
of  the  piece,  but  a  strange  sort  of  half-accompani- 
ment does  not  allow  the  restlessness  to  subside  alto- 
gether. 
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The  fourth  and  sixth  movements  are  slow.  In  both 
there  is  some  thickness  of  scoring,  a  sinking  too  deep 
into  the  lower  registers.  Both  are  about  the  same 
length  and  both  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan;  con- 
sisting of  an  incompleted,  or  broken,  melody  of  the  most 
intimately  expressive  character,  a  few  measures  of 
recitative,  the  melodious  phrases  again — in  the  one 
wandering  down  alone  into  the  bass,  disappearing 
rather  than  ending,  in  the  other  not  completing  itself, 
but  developing  into  a  contrasting  section.  In  both 
there  are  these  contrasting  sections  of  more  articulate 
and  more  animated  music;  and  in  both  there  is  a  return 
of  the  opening  melody.  There  is  wonderful  music  in 
these  two  short  movements;  but  it  is  mysterious,  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete,  visionary,  as  it  were,  and 
without  definite  line. 

The  remaining  movements  escape  language.  The 
fifth  is  full  of  changing  moods;  the  seventh  more  than 
the  others,  consistent,  this  time  in  a  vein  of  something 
like  fury.  The  eighth  and  last  is  delicate  and  whim- 
sical. The  right  hand  keeps  to  a  light,  hopping  figure 
most  of  the  time;  the  left  hand  has  little  more  than 
long  single  notes,  which  pursue  a  course  of  their  own, 
without  regular  rhythm. 

There  is  a  lack  of  titles,  there  is  no  motto,  there  is 
even  no  mark  of  Florestan  and  Eusebius.  This  most 
whimsical,  most  subjective,  and,  in  many  ways,  most 
beautiful  and  most  complicated  of  Schumann's  crea- 
tions, stands  before  us,  then,  with  no  clue  to  its  mean- 
ing except  its  title.  This,  as  we  have  said,  refers  us 
to  a  half-crazy,  fantastical  musician.  There  is  more 
in  the  music  than  lunacy,  full  of  vagaries  as  it  is.  There 
is  much  poetry,  a  clearness  and  sanity  in  diction,  incon- 
sequential as  the  thought  may  be,  a  mastery  of  the 
science  of  music.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising  if  some,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  preternatural  activity  of  Schumann's 
imagination  even  in  early  manhood,  and  the  breaking- 
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down  of  his  mind  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  will  hear 
in  this  music  a  note  of  something  more  tragic  than 
whimsical  fancies,  will  feel  that  Schumann  has  strayed 
perilously  far  afield  from  the  world  of  orderly  nature 
and  warm  blood. 

A  few  short  pieces  that  Schumann  published,  like  the 
Novelletten,  are  not  held  together  in  a  cycle.  In  these 
the  humor  is  prevailingly  happy  and  active,  the  work- 
manship clear,  and  the  form  well-balanced.  Fine  as 
they  are,  in  listening  to  them  separately  one  misses 
something  of  Schumann.  The  man  was  a  dreamer.  He 
sank  himself  deep  into  moods.  He  lived  in  complete 
worlds,  created  by  his  fancy.  A  single  piece  like  one 
of  the  'Novelettes'  hardly  initiates  the  listener  into  these 
wide  domains.  Fully  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with 
Schumann  we  must  wander  with  him,  and  in  the  course 
of  our  wandering,  drift  farther  and  farther  into  his 
land  of  phantoms. 

Four  works  in  broad  form  must  be  reckoned  among 
his  greatest  compositions.  These  are  two  sonatas:  one 
in  F-sharp  minor,  opus  11,  one  in  G  minor,  opus  22; 
the  great  'Fantasy'  in  C  major,  opus  17;  and  the  con- 
certo for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  A  minor,  opus  54. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  sonatas.  That 
in  F-sharp  minor  is  rambling  in  structure,  and  too 
long;  yet  there  are  pages  of  splendid  music  in  it.  The 
introduction  is  full  of  a  noble  passion  and  strength;  the 
first  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  vitality  which, 
better  ordered,  would  have  made  of  the  whole  move- 
ment a  great  masterpiece;  and  the  second  theme  is  un- 
deniably beautiful.  But  transitional  sections  and  the 
development  are  monotonous  and  too  little  restrained. 
The  second  movement,  making  fuller  use  of  the  themes 
hinted  at  in  the  introduction,  is  wholly  satisfying;  the 
scherzo,  likewise,  with  its  grotesque  Intermezzo  and 
mock-heroic  recitatives.  But  in  the  last  movement 
again  there  is  far  too  much  music,  far  too  little  art; 
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and,  despite  the  healthy  vigor  of  the  chief  theme,  the 
piece  staggers  rather  than  walks. 

The  sonata  in  G  minor  is  more  concise,  is,  indeed, 
perfect  and  clear-cut  in  form.  All  of  it  is  lovely,  par- 
ticularly so  the  Andantino  and  the  Rondo,  There  is 
perhaps  too  much  restlessness  in  the  first  movement 
and,  consequently,  too  little  variety.  It  is  all  flame  and 
no  embers. 

The  Fantasy  is  colossal.  It  is  said  that  Schumann 
intended  the  first  movement  to  represent  ruins,  the  sec- 
ond a  triumphal  arch,  the  last  a  starry  crown.  Subse- 
quently he  changed  his  intention;  but  something  of 
these  original  characteristics  still  remains.  The  first 
movement  is  a  strange  mixture  of  stark  power,  tender- 
ness, and  romantic  legend.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  in  it 
the  groundwork  of  the  triplex  form.  There  is  a  first' 
theme,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  movement,  strangely 
gaunt  and  bare;  and  a  contrasting  theme  beautifully 
melodious  which  Schumann  associated  with  his  beloved 
Clara.  These  two  themes  are  presented  fairly  regularly 
in  the  first  section  of  the  movement;  and  the  last  sec- 
tion brings  them  back  again,  as  in  the  triplex  form. 
But  there  is  a  broad  middle  section,  in  legendary  char- 
acter, which  presents  a  wealth  of  different  material, 
some  of  which  has  been  freely  used  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  in  the  first  section.  The  whole  is 
greatly  expanded,  full  of  pauses,  passages  of  unre- 
strained modulation.  The  effect  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  second  movement  exceeds  the  finale  of  the  'Sym- 
phonic fitudes'  in  triumphant  vigor.  The  last  move- 
ment is  long,  richly  scored,  exalted  in  sentiment.  The 
endings  of  the  three  movements,  especially  of  the  first 
and  last,  are  inspired,  wholly  without  trace  of  the  com- 
monplace. It  is  one  of  the  truly  big  works  for  the 
piano,  lacking  perhaps  in  subtlety  and  refinement  of 
technique,  sometimes  a  little  awkward  and  out  of  pro- 
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portion,  but  full  of  such  a  richness  of  harmony  and 
melody,  of  such  passion,  strength,  and  romance,  of  such 
poetry  and  inspiration,  as  to  defy  criticism.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  colossal. 

The  concerto  stands  as  a  flawless  masterpiece.  The 
themes  are  inspired.  There  is  no  trace  of  sentimental- 
ity or  morbidness.  The  form  is  ruled  by  an  unerring 
and  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  line.  It  is  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short.  There  is  no  awkwardness,  no 
tentativeness,  no  striving  for  effect.  No  note  is  un- 
wisely placed.  The  treatment  of  both  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  when  the 
one  is  set  against  the  other  or  when  both  are  intimately 
blended.  Though  it  in  no  way  suggests  the  virtuoso,  it 
is  perfectly  suited  to  the  piano,  bringing  out  unfailingly 
the  very  best  the  instrument  is  capable  of.  Thus  it 
stands  unique  among  Schumann's  compositions.  There 
must  be  many  to  whom  it  stands  for  an  ideal  realized. 
To  them  it  will  be  unique  among  concertos,  the  most 
excellent,  the  perfect  type. 

With  this  masterpiece  we  may  take  leave  of  Robert 
Schumann,  for  whom  most  pianists  will  ever  have  a 
special  love.  The  first  movement  was  composed  in 
1841,  the  Intermezzo  and  Finale  in  1845,  all  after  his 
marriage  in  the  fall  of  1840.  After  this  happy  termina- 
tion to  long  and  troubled  years,  his  attention  turned 
to  other  branches  of  music,  to  songs,  to  oratorios  and 
symphonies;  and,  though  he  never  forsook  the  piano 
entirely,  the  best  of  his  work  for  it,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  left  behind  him.  The  ten  years  between  1830  and 
1840  saw  its  creation.  In  this  relatively  brief  period  all 
the  works  we  have  mentioned,  except  the  concerto, 
were  composed.  They  were  the  flower  of  his  early 
manhood,  and  they  bear  witness  in  every  page  to  the 
romantic  eagerness  and  fire  of  youth.  In  many  a  meas- 
ure they  show  a  lack  of  skill,  an  excess  of  zeal,  an  over- 
reaching that  is  awkward;  but  what  are  these  in  the 
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fire  of  his  poetic  imagination?  The  spirit  of  Schumann 
rises  far,  far  above  them,  one  of  the  most  ardent,  soar- 
ing spirits  that  ever  sought  expression  in  music.  It  was 
destined  to  fall  back,  ruined,  charred,  and  blackened 
by  its  own  fire;  but  happily  we  have  left  to  us  in  piano- 
forte music  its  song  at  the  height  of  its  flight. 


IV 

The  only  worthy  successor  to  Schumann  in  the  realm 
of  German  pianoforte  music  is  Johannes  Brahms.  Into 
the  hands  of  Brahms  Schumann  may  be  said  to  have 
given  over  the  standard  which  he  had  carried  so 
staunchly  forward.  In  September,  1853,  Brahms  came 
with  a  letter  from  the  great  violinist  Joachim,  to  visit 
Schumann  and  his  family  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine. 
He  was  at  that  time  little  over  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
he  brought  with  him  two  sonatas  for  the  piano  and  a 
set  of  songs,  in  which  Schumann  at  once  recognized 
the  touch  of  great  genius.  There  followed  the  now 
famous  article  in  Schumann's  paper,  to  which  he  had 
lately  contributed  little  or  nothing  at  all;  an  article 
hailing  the  advent  of  the  successor  of  Beethoven,  the 
man  fit  to  carry  German  music  yet  another  stage  for- 
ward on  its  way.  This  prophecy  roused  skeptical  oppo- 
sition, made  enemies  for  Brahms,  reacted  upon  the 
young  man  himself,  perhaps  not  wholly  for  the  best. 
He  found  himself  put  into  a  place  before  he  was  free 
to  choose  it;  and  a  strain  of  obstinacy  in  the  man  kept 
him  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  almost  like  a  pillar 
of  stone  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  river. 

He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  deep  emo- 
tions, exceptional  among  composers  in  technical  mas- 
tery of  his  art,  of  iron  will.  He  was  conservative,  per- 
haps more  by  choice  than  by  nature.  All  this  is  in- 
evitably reflected  in  his  music;  which,  therefore,  speaks 
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a  language  very  different  for  the  most  part  from  Schu- 
mann's. Schumann  was  open,  enthusiastic,  and  free; 
Brahms  was  suspicious,  outwardly  hard  and  despotic. 
Schumann's  fancies  were  brilliantly  colored,  his  music 
full  of  spontaneous  warmth;  Brahms  inclined  more  and 
more  to  be  gloomy  and  taciturn,  his  music  came  forth  in 
sober  colors. 

But  Brahms'  pianoforte  music  is  still  none  the  less 
romantic  music.  By  far  the  great  part  of  his  works  for 
pianoforte  are  short  pieces,  expressive  of  a  mood.  Few 
have  the  intensity  of  Schumann's;  there  are  but  one  or 
two  descriptive  titles,  no  bindings  together  in  a  round 
of  fantastic  thought.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  younger 
romantics  has  cooled.  Reason  has  come  with  calm 
step.  Yet  the  quality  of  these  short  pieces  is  intensely 
romantic,  suggestive  of  the  north,  of  northern  legends, 
of  moorlands  and  the  sea.  There  is  not  a  whirr  of 
many  persons  from  strange  lands,  of  sad  and  gay  per- 
sonalities, of  Pierrot  and  Harlequin;  the  music  is  of 
lonely  and  wide  places.  It  is,  moreover,  essentially 
masculine  music.  If  it  seems  to  wander  into  the  life 
of  towns,  it  seeks  out  groups  of  men.  There  is  little 
feminine  tenderness.  There  is  little  of  sentiment  in 
the  pianoforte  music,  such  as  we  associate  with  the 
romance  of  love.  It  has  more  of  the  heroic  quality. 
It  all  demands  profound  thought  and  study;  partly  be- 
cause of  its  intellectual  complexity,  partly  because  of 
its  lack  of  superficial  charm.  One  must  make  oneself 
familiar  with  it;  one  must  learn  its  peculiar  idiom;  one 
must  go  far  beneath  the  surface. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  it  in  words.  The  moods 
it  expresses  and  the  moods  which  it  conveys  are  not 
of  the  kind  that  seek  a  quick  and  enraptured  utter- 
ance. It  is  impersonal;  it  suggests  the  nature  of  sea 
and  space,  not  human  nature.  Thus,  though  we  can 
throw  ourselves  with  delight  into  the  music  of  Schu- 
mann and  come  forth  from  it  with  a  thousand  pictures 
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and  fancies  in  our  minds,  from  the  music  of  Brahms  we 
more  often  come  away  thoughtful  and  silent. 

Brahms'  style  is  very  distinct.  His  pianoforte  music 
calls  for  a  special  technique,  quite  outside  the  ordinary. 
Nothing  of  the  style  of  Chopin  or  Liszt  is  evident,  even 
in  a  work  like  the  Paganini  variations,  which  is  essen- 
tially virtuoso  music.  These  peculiarities  are  already 
evident  in  the  first  two  sonatas,  the  works  in  which 
Schumann  saw  such  great  promise.  The  sonatas  are 
worth  study,  not  only  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
but  as  unusual  and  beautiful  music. 

There  are  three  sonatas,  the  first  in  C  major,  opus  1; 
the  second  in  F-sharp  minor,  opus  2;  the  third  in  F 
minor,  opus  5.  The  Scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  opus  4, 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  In  the  very  first  Brahms 
reveals  himself;  by  the  bare  statement  of  the  first  part  of 
the  second  theme;  by  the  double  thirds  of  the  second 
part  which  conceal  the  sixths  of  which  he  was  so  fond; 
by  the  strangely  hollow  effect  of  the  chromatic  scale, 
not  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  section,  with  the  sus- 
tained A  below  and  the  thin  spacing  of  the  whole;  by 
the  wide  accompaniment  figures  at  the  end  of  the  first 
movement.  The  octaves  and  sixths  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Scherzo,  the  hoUowness  later  on  in  the  move- 
ment, the  extraordinary  distance  between  the  hands 
in  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  measures  of  the 
second  part,  these  are  characteristic  of  Brahms'  way 
of  writing  for  the  pianoforte.  The  trio  of  this  Scherzo, 
by  the  way,  might  alone  have  accounted  for  Schumann's 
enthusiasm.  The  broad  sweep  of  its  melody,  the  in- 
tense harmonies,  the  magnificent  climax,  have  the  un- 
mistakable ring  of  great  genius.  At  the  end  of  it  may 
be  noted  a  procedure  Brahms  often  employed:  the 
gradual  cessation  of  the  movement  of  the  music  by 
changing  the  value  of  the  notes,  more  than  by  retard. 
The  last  movement  is  splendidly  vigorous.  The  chief 
theme  may  have  been  taken  from  the  theme  of  the 
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first  movement.  It  gallops  on  over  mountain  and  hill, 
full  of  exultation  and  sheer  physical  spirits.  The  coda 
is  a  very  whirlwind.  Brahms  told  Albert  Dietrich  that 
he  had  the  Scotch  song  'My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands' 
in  his  head  while  he  was  writing  this  finale;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  song  is  there. 

The  second  sonata  is  as  a  whole  less  interesting  than 
the  first.  The  first  theme  is  not  particularly  well  suited 
to  the  sonata  form;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  convention- 
ality about  the  passages  which  follow  it.  Yet  the  transi- 
tional passage  is  interesting,  and  the  deep,  bass  phrases, 
so  isolated  from  their  high  counterpoint,  are  very  typi- 
cal. One  theme  serves  for  andante  and  Scherzo.  In 
the  latter  movement  the  trio  is  especially  beautiful. 
It  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Schubert. 

The  third  sonata  shows  a  great  advance  over  the 
first  and  second.  The  passage  beginning  in  the  eighth 
measure  of  the  first  movement  is  in  a  favorite  rhyth- 
mical style  of  Brahms.  The  right  hand  is  playing  in  3/4 
time,  the  left  hand  seems  to  be  rather  in  2/4.  This  is 
because  the  figure  of  which  it  consists  proceeds  inde- 
pendently of  the  measure  beat.  So  later  on  one  finds 
groups  of  six  notes  in  3/4  time  arranged  very  fre- 
quently in  figures  of  three  notes.  In  fact,  the  mixture 
of  double  and  triple  rhythm  is  a  favorite  device  of 
Brahms  throughout  all  his  work.  Two  of  the  Paganini 
Variations  are  distinctly  studies  in  this  rhythmical  com- 
plexity— the  fifth  in  the  first  set,  the  seventh  in  the  sec- 
ond set,  in  both  cases  the  complexity  being  made  all 
the  more  confusing  by  odd  phrasing. 

The  Andante,  especially  the  last  part  of  it,  and  the 
Scherzo  of  the  third  sonata  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Brahms'  compositions.  What  the  sonatas  chiefly 
lack  is  not  ideas  nor  skill  to  handle  them,  but  success  in 
many  parts  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument.  The 
scoring  is  often  far  too  thin.  No  relaxation  is  offered 
by  passages  of  any  sensuous  charm.    One  follows  with 
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the  mind  an  ingenious  contrapuntal  working-out  that 
sounds  itself  empty,  or  leads  to  hollow  spaces. 

Except  in  the  last  movement  of  the  second  concerto, 
Brahms  showed  himself  unwilling  to  make  use  of  those 
subtle  and  delicate  figures  which  succeed  in  giving  to 
pianoforte  music  a  certain  warmth  and  blending  of 
color.  There  is  little  or  no  passage  work  in  his  music. 
The  Alberti  bass  which  Schumann  and  Chopin  varied 
and  expanded,  he  intellectualized  more  and  more,  till 
it  lost  all  semblance  to  the  serviceable  original  and 
took  on  almost  a  polyphonic  significance.  There  is  an 
attendant  sacrifice  of  delicacy  for  which  only  the  no- 
bility and  strength  of  his  ideas  ofFer  some  recompense. 

The  Ballades,  opus  10,  for  example,  tread  heavily  on 
the  keyboard.  The  first  B  major  section  of  the  second, 
with  its  appoggiaturas,  its  widely  separated  outer  parts 
now  in  contrary  motion,  now  moving  together,  and  the 
mysterious  single  long  notes  between  them,  is  marred 
by  the  low,  thick  registration  of  the  whole.  There  is 
a  similar  thickness  in  the  second  section  of  the  last 
ballade;  an  opposite  thinness  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  little  intermezzo.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
romantic  music  than  these  Ballades,  anything  more 
grim  and  awful  than  the  first,  more  legendary  in  char- 
acter than  the  second,  more  gloomily  sad  than  the  last. 
There  is  a  touch  of  sun  in  the  first  melody  of  the  second. 
Elsewhere  we  are  in  a  gray  twilight. 

*The   sedge    has  withered   from   the  lake 
And  no  birds  sing.' 

After  all,  a  delicate  warmth,  a  subtle  grace  of  move- 
ment are  not  in  place  in  such  music.  The  style  is  fitting 
to  the  thought. 

The  variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  remarkably  brilliant  as  a  whole.  They 
show  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Brahms  pianoforte 
technique  and  style,  and  are,  of  course,  extremely  dif- 
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ficult.  The  first  two  are  studies  in  thirds  and  sixths, 
and  in  the  second  especially  the  upper  registers  of  the 
piano  are  used  with  striking  effect.  In  the  fourth  there 
are  brilliant  trills  over  wide  figures  in  violin  style.  The 
eighth  in  the  second  set  is  in  imitation  of  the  passages 
in  harmonies  in  the  Paganini  Caprice  from  which  the 
theme  is  taken.  Particularly  effective  on  the  pianoforte 
are  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  in  the  first  set,  the 
former  with  its  shadowy  over-tones  in  the  right  hand, 
the  latter  with  the  sparkling  glissando  octaves.  The 
twelfth  in  this  set  is  like  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, a  study  in  complex  rhythms,  but  is  remarkably 
clear  and  bell-like  in  sound  as  well.  The  sixth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  are  less  effective  and  less  interesting.  The 
second,  fourth,  and  twelfth  in  the  second  set  are  con- 
spicuous for  a  less  scintillating  but  more  expressive 
beauty.  The  sets  as  a  whole  are  more  in  the  style  of 
Paganini  than  the  etudes  of  Schumann  and  Liszt,  which 
owe  their  being  to  the  same  source.  There  is  more  of 
wizardry  in  them,  more  variety  and  more  that  is  wholly 
unusual.  They  give  proof  of  enormous  thought  and 
ingenuity  applied  to  the  task  of  producing  effects  from 
the  piano  that  have  the  quality  of  eeriness,  which,  in 
the  playing  of  Paganini,  suggested  to  the  superstitious 
the  cooperation  of  infernal  powers. 

In  the  'Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Handel,'  opus  24,  the 
same  powerful  intellect  may  be  seen  at  work  in  more 
orthodox  efforts.  The  results  are  often  of  more  scien- 
tific than  musical  interest.  The  set  is  extremely  long 
in  performance,  and  the  cumbersome  fugue  at  the  end 
is  hardly  welcome.  Some  of  the  movements  are  heavily 
or  thickly  scored,  like  the  mournful  thirteenth  and  the 
twentieth.  Others  are  intellectual  or  uninspired,  like 
the  sixth  and  the  ninth.  But  others,  like  the  second, 
the  fifth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  nineteenth,  are  truly 
beautiful,  and  many  are  brilliant  or  vivacious. 

There  are  three  earlier  sets  of  variations,  opus  9, 
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opus  21,  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  are  small  beside  the  two 
later  sets  just  discussed.  As  far  as  pianoforte  music 
is  concerned,  the  variations  on  a  theme  of  Handel,  and 
the  subsequent  variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini,  rep- 
resent the  culmination  of  Brahms'  conscious  technical 
development,  the  one  in  the  direction  of  intellectual 
mastery,  the  other  in  the  direction  of  keyboard  effects. 
Behind  them  lie  the  sonatas,  the  scherzo,  and  the  bal- 
lades, all  in  a  measure  inspired,  yet  all  likewise  tenta- 
tive. After  them  come  numerous  sets  of  short  pieces 
which  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of 
the  perfect  contributions  to  pianoforte  music. 

These  sets  are  opus  76,  Nos.  1  and  2;  the  two  Rhap- 
sodies, opus  79,  and  the  last  works  for  the  instrument, 
opus  117,  opus  118,  and  opus  119.  There  are  few  pieces 
among  them  which  are  unworthy  of  the  highest  genius 
matched  with  consummate  mastery  of  the  science  of 
music.  The  two  earlier  collections,  opus  76  and  79, 
differ  from  the  later  in  something  the  same  way  that 
Beethoven's  opus  57  differs  from  his  opus  110.  They 
are  impassioned,  fully  scored,  dramatic,  and  warm. 
The  two  Capriccios,  Nos.  1  and  5  in  opus  76,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  his  other  pieces  by  a  fiery  agitation. 
The  keys  of  F-sharp  minor  and  C-sharp  minor  on  the 
pianoforte  lend  themselves  to  intense  and  restless  ex- 
pression. In  the  former  of  these  two  pieces  more  is 
suggested  than  fully  revealed. 

The  introduction,  beginning  in  deep  and  ominous 
gloom,  mounts  up  like  waves  tossed  high  in  a  storm. 
But  the  rush  of  the  great  C-sharps  up  from  the  depths 
is  broken,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sharpest  dissonance;  the 
storm  dies  away  suddenly,  and  over  the  wild  confusion, 
now  suppressed,  a  voice  sings  out  a  sad  yet  impas- 
sioned melody.  This  melody  dominates  the  piece.  The 
wild  introduction  returns  in  the  middle  part,  but  only 
to  be  suppressed  once  more. 

The  second  of  these  Capriccios,  No.  5,  is  more  varied, 
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more  agitated,  yet  perhaps  less  intense.  There  is  an 
almost  constant  complexity  of  rhythm,  uniquely  typical 
of  Brahms,  the  combination  of  two  with  three  beats; 
and  at  the  end  most  complicated  syncopations,  the  left 
hand,  by  reason  of  definite  phrasing,  seeming  to  play 
nearly  four  measures  in  5/8  time.  The  Capriccio  No. 
8  and  the  Intermezzo  No.  6  are  similarly  involved.  The 
scoring  of  both  is  rich  and  full;  and,  though  neither  is 
agitated  in  mood,  both  have  a  quality  of  intensity. 
The  Capriccio  in  B  minor  in  the  first  set  is  justly  a 
favorite  with  pianist  and  concert-goer  alike.  The  two 
intermezzi  which  follow  it  are  rather  in  the  later  style, 
and  the  former  is  conspicuous  in  Brahms'  music  by  a 
light  grace.  Even  here,  however,  the  composer  cannot 
give  himself  over  utterly  to  airy  fancy.  There  are 
measures  of  involved  workmanship  and  profound 
meaning. 

The  two  'Rhapsodies,'  opus  79,  are  among  the  best 
known  of  Brahms'  pianoforte  works.  Both  are  in- 
volved and  difficult;  but  the  form  and  the  ideas  are 
broad  and  consequently  more  easily  grasped  than  in 
the  shorter  pieces.  Moreover,  they  are  frankly  vigor- 
ous and  passionate;  and  the  B  major  section  of  the 
former,  with  its  bell-like  effects,  and  the  broad  middle 
section  of  the  latter,  like  the  gallop  of  a  regiment  across 
the  steppes,  are  relatively  conventional. 

In  most  of  the  pieces  of  the  three  last  sets  there  is 
a  touch  of  mysticism,  often  of  asceticism.  The  style  is 
transparent;  the  accompaniments,  if  one  may  speak  of 
accompaniment  in  music  that  is  so  polyphonic,  are 
lightly  touched  upon,  barely  sketched.  They  have  no 
fixed  line,  but  seem  like  flowing  draperies  about  a 
figure  in  free,  calm  movement.  Witness  particularly 
the  second  piece  in  opus  117  and  the  sixth  in  opus  118. 
The  latter  is  surely  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  all 
Brahms'  pieces.  Does  it  speak  of  some  ancient  ruin 
in  the  northern  twilight?    Is  it  some  vision  in  a  bleak, 
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windswept  place?  Is  not  the  opening  phrase  like  the 
voice  of  the  spirit  of  Time  and  Mortality?  How  the 
winds  sweep  it  up,  how  it  echoes  and  reechoes  through 
the  night.  And  there  conies  a  strain  of  martial  music. 
The  splendors  that  were  rise  like  mist  out  of  the 
ground.  The  shades  of  strong  heroes  pass  by.  Through 
the  vision  still  rings  the  inexorable  cry,  till  the  spirits 
have  vanished  and  the  wind  once  more  blows  over  a 
deserted  place.  It  is  all  a  strange,  wailing  invocation 
to  the  past. 

All  are  unusual  music,  all  masterpieces.  There  is  the 
utmost  skill,  as  in  the  canonic  figures  in  the  first  in- 
termezzo of  opus  117,  in  the  middle  section  of  opus  118, 
No.  2,  and  all  through  opus  118,  No.  4.  There  is  a  leg- 
endary quality  in  both  opus  117,  No.  1,  and  opus  117, 
No.  3.  In  the  latter  the  A  major  section  is  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  and  without  a  parallel  in  music.  The 
last  set  is  perhaps  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable. 
There  are  three  intermezzos  and  one  rhapsody.  In 
many  measures  of  the  first  intermezzo  the  harmonies 
seem  to  unfold  from  a  single  note,  to  be  shed  downward 
like  light  from  a  star.  The  music  drifts  to  a  melody 
full  of  human  yearning,  rises  again  in  floating  harmo- 
nies, drifts  slowly  downward,  too  heavy  with  sadness. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  mood  is  happier,  cool  in 
the  second,  smiling  in  the  third.  The  final  rhapsody  is 
without  a  trace  of  sentiment,  healthy,  sane,  and  enor- 
mously vigorous.  Something  stands  in  the  way  of  its 
effectiveness,  however.  It  is  coldly  triumphant.  If 
there  is  any  phase  in  human  feeling  which  is  wholly 
strange  to  music,  it  is  the  sense  of  perfect  physical  con- 
dition, entailing  an  unruffled  mind  and  the  flawless 
working  of  the  muscles,  without  excess,  with  only  the 
enthusiasm  of  physical  well-being,  and  this  entirely 
equable.  The  rhapsody  in  E-flat,  opus  119,  No.  4,  is 
thus  normal. 

The  features  of  Brahms'  style  are  clearly  marked. 
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There  are  the  wide  spacing  of  accompaniment  figures 
demanding  a  large  hand  and  the  free  movement  of 
the  arm,  the  complicated  rhythms,  the  frequent  use 
of  octaves  with  the  sixth  included,  the  generally  deliber- 
ate treatment  of  material,  the  employment  of  low  and 
high  registers  at  once  with  little  or  nothing  between, 
the  lack  of  passage  work  to  relieve  the  usual  sombre 
coloring.  The  enthusiast  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
imitating  him.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  Brahms  will  have 
a  successor  in  pianoforte  music.  What  makes  his  work 
tolerable  is  the  greatness  of  his  ideas,  and  this  great- 
ness makes  them  sublime.  His  procedures  in  the  em- 
ployment of  another  will  be  cold  and  dull.  It  is  safer 
to  imitate  the  virtuoso  style  of  Liszt,  for  that  has  an 
intrinsic  charm. 

There  are  two  concertos,  one  in  D  minor,  opus  15, 
and  one  in  B-flat  major,  opus  83.  Brahms  performed 
the  first  himself  in  Leipzig  and  was  actually  hissed 
from  the  stage.  Yet  it  is  a  very  great  work,  one  of  the 
few  great  concertos  written  for  the  pianoforte.  A  cer- 
tain gloomy  seriousness  in  the  character  of  the  themes 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  popular  acceptance,  and  there 
are  passages,  notably  in  the  middle  movement,  the 
ungainliness  of  which  not  even  the  most  impassioned 
fancy  or  the  deepest  seriousness  can  disguise.  The  sec- 
ond concerto  is  longer  and  more  brilliant.  This,  too, 
must  be  ranked  with  the  earlier  one,  as  one  of  the  few 
great  concertos,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  noble 
quality  of  the  ideas,  the  mastery  of  art  and  form. 
Brahms'  treatment  of  the  piano  is  nowhere  convention- 
ally pianistic.  This  second  concerto  is  more  than  ex- 
ceedingly difficult;  but  those  qualities  in  the  instrument 
which  add  a  variety  of  color  and  light  to  the  ensemble 
are  for  the  most  part  not  revealed  in  it.  There  is 
consequently  a  monotony  that  in  so  long  a  work  is 
likely  to  prove  tedious.  A  few  figures  and  a  few  effects 
are  peculiar  to  the  pianoforte.    These  should  rightfully 
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be  brought  into  prominence  in  a  concerto.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schumann  were  able  to  do  this,  not 
in  the  least  subtracting  from  the  genuine  value  of  their 
work,  but  rather  adding  to  it.  Brahms  was  less  able 
to  combine  beauty  and  conventionality.  Yet  such  a 
passage  as  the  return  to  the  first  theme  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  second  concerto  shows  a  great  appre- 
ciation of  color;  and  there  is  a  grandeur  and  dignity 
in  both  concertos,  a  wealth  of  romance  in  the  first  and 
of  vitality  in  the  second,  as  well,  in  the  presence  of 
which  criticism  may  well  be  silent. 

It  is  a  long  way  in  music  from  the  simple  Moments 
musicals  of  Schubert  to  the  B  minor  and  E-flat  minor 
Intermezzi  of  Brahms.  One  sings  of  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era  of  enthusiasm,  one  is  of  the  twilight  at  the 
end.  Midway,  in  the  full  flush  of  noonday,  stands 
Schumann.  Yet  all  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
growth.  In  the  department  of  pianoforte  music  Brahms 
is  of  the  romantic.  It  is  not  only  that  his  best  work 
was  in  short  pieces;  it  is  the  nature  of  these  pieces 
themselves.  They  are  the  sound  in  music  of  moods, 
they  are  fantastical  and  lyrical.  Furthermore,  more 
than  the  music  of  Schubert  or  Schumann,  Brahms  is 
national;  not  so  much  German  as  northern.  Strains 
of  Hungarian  melodies  and  echoes  of  Schubert  are  not 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  is  characteristic  of 
his  race.  He  speaks  a  profound  language  that  will 
claim  universal  attention,  but  it  is  unmistakably  col- 
ored and  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  ideals  and  the 
imaginings  of  a  northern,  seacoast  people.  It  has  not 
the  perennial  warmth  of  Schubert  and  Schumann. 
There  are  no  quick-changing  moods,  no  interchanges 
of  smiles  and  tears,  no  flashes  of  merriment  and  wit. 
It  is  cold,  it  is  still  and  serious.  And  who  will  say 
that  it  is  not  the  more  romantic  for  being  so?  Deep 
underneath  there  is  mysterious  fervor  and  passion. 

To  one  of  two  ends  the  Romantic  movement  was 
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bound  to  come  from  its  confident  stage  of  self-con- 
scious emotionalism:  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  senses,  on  the  other,  to  the  distrust  of 
them.  In  the  music  of  Liszt  the  one  goal  is  reached; 
unmistakably  in  this  music  of  Brahms  the  other.  The 
sober  coloring  of  his  pianoforte  music,  its  intellectual 
complexity,  its  moderation,  all  speak  of  that  develop- 
ment which  in  the  world  of  philosophy  and  society  was 
year  by  year  intensifying  the  struggle  between  indi- 
vidualism and  its  arch-enemy,  the  natural  sciences.  In 
the  music  of  Brahms  the  power  of  Reason  has  asserted 
itself.  His  music  conforms  first  and  always  to  law. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  in  the  history  of  music 
that  this  composer,  who,  more  than  any  other  in  mod- 
ern times,  acquired  an  objective  mastery  of  his  art,  re- 
mained the  slave  of  his  intense  personality. 
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CHOPIN 


Chopin's  music  and  its  relative  value  in  musical  value;  racial  and 
personal  characteristics;  influences  and  preferences;  Chopin's  playing — 
His  instinct  for  form;  the  form  of  his  sonatas  and  concertos;  the  Polonaise- 
Fantaisie;  the  preludes — Chopin  as  a  harmonist;  Chopin's  style  analyzed: 
accompaniment  figures,  inner  melodies,  polyphonic  suggestions,  passages, 
melodies  and  ornaments — His  works  in  general:  salon  music;  waltzes;  noc- 
turnes;  mazurkas;  polonaises;  conclusion. 


No  music  for  the  pianoforte  is  more  widely  known 
than  that  of  Chopin.  None  has  been  more  generally 
accepted.  None  has  been  exposed  so  mercilessly  to  the 
mauling  of  sentimentality  and  ignorance;  nor  has  any 
other  suffered  to  such  an  extent  the  ignominy  of  an  af- 
fable patronage.  Yet  it  has  not  faded  nor  shown  signs 
of  decay.  Rather  year  by  year  the  question  rises 
clearer:  is  any  music  more  irreproachably  beautiful? 
Less  and  less  timidly,  thoughtful  men  and  women  now 
demand  that  Chopin  be  recognized  truly  as  equal  of  the 
greatest,  even  of  Bach,  of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven.  There 
are  no  fixed  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  great- 
ness of  music.  We  adore  the  sacredness  of  forms  and 
names.  At  the  best  we  have  a  sort  of  tenacity  of  faith, 
supported  by  a  wholly  personal  enthusiasm.  To  many 
this  demand  on  behalf  of  Chopin  will  appear  to  be 
based  on  an  enthusiasm  that  is  not  justifiable;  but  by 
what  shall  enthusiasm  be  justified?  It  is  an  emotion, 
something  more  powerful  in  music  than  reason.  One 
must  grant   that   no   pianoforte  music  has   shown   a 
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greater  force  than  Chopin's  to  rouse  the  emotions  of  the 
general  world.  That  it  moves  the  callow  heart  to  sighs 
or  that  the  ignorant  will  fawn  upon  it  is  no  proof  of 
weakness  in  it.  Your  ignoramus  will  dote  on  Beethoven 
almost  as  much.  Chopin's  music  has  depth  upon  depth 
of  beauty  into  which  the  student  and  the  artist  may 
penetrate.  It  can  never  be  fully  comprehended  and 
then  thrown  aside.  To  study  it  year  after  year  is  to 
come  ever  upon  new  wonders. 

It  is  urged  against  Chopin  that  he  wrote  only  for  the 
pianoforte.  But  this  cannot  have  any  weight  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  his  music.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  pianoforte  is  of  all  instruments  the  most 
difficult  to  write  for.  Chopin  was  absolute  master  of 
these  difficulties,  just  as  Wagner  was  master  of  the 
orchestra.  He  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  give  per- 
fect expression  to  his  ideas,  as  far  as  color  of  sound 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  in  his  recent 
book  on  Chopin  *  brings  forward  the  interesting  point 
that  at  the  time  Chopin  was  composing — roughly  be- 
tween 1830  and  1845 — the  orchestra  would  have  been 
quite  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  his  ideas;  both 
because  of  the  imperfections  of  many  of  the  instru- 
ments and  because  of  the  lack  of  virtuoso  skill  among 
the  players.  For  Chopin's  music  is  above  all  things  in- 
tricate. There  is  a  ceaseless  interweaving  of  countless 
strands  of  harmony,  a  subtle  chromaticism  of  which  the 
brass  instruments  would  have  been  incapable,  and  elab- 
orate figures  and  passages  which  violinists  would  not 
have  been  able  to  play.  The  pianoforte  on  the  other 
hand  was  relatively  perfect.  To  it  Chopin  turned,  as  to 
a  medium  that  would  not  restrict  his  expression.  And 
so  accurately  and  minutely  did  he  shape  his  music  in 
accordance  with  the  instrument,  that  the  many  attempts 
by  clever  and  skillful  men  to  arrange  it  for  the  orches- 
tra have  almost  entirely  failed. 

*  'Chopin  the  Composer.'     New  York,  1914. 
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At  any  rate  we  have  Chopin's  ideas  perfectly  ex- 
pressed, almost  without  a  blemish,  thanks  to  the  piano. 
It  is  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  these  ideas  that  he 
must  be  judged.  In  beauty  of  melody,  in  wealth  of 
harmony,  in  variety,  force,  and  delicacy  of  rhythm,  he 
has  not  been  excelled.  As  to  the  quality  of  emotion 
back  of  these  ideas,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  perfervid, 
sickly  or  effeminate;  but  such  a  statement  would  hardly 
be  borne  out  bv  the  facts  that  his  music  remains  fresh 
in  expressiveness  and  that  it  is  generally  acceptable. 
Delicate  most  of  it  is,  and  it  is  all  marked  by  a  perhaps 
unique  fineness  of  taste.  This,  however,  rarely  if  ever 
belittles  the  genuine  and  lasting  emotion  which  it  modi- 
fies. Chopin's  character  was  undoubtedly  one  that  wins 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  some  men,  and  wholly  an- 
tagonizes others.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  weak 
and  ailing  and  he  was  never  robust.  Still  it  cannot  be 
fairly  said  that  his  physical  weakness  has  affected  his 
music.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Beethoven  and 
Schumann  were  sick  men,  the  one  sick  in  body,  the 
other  sick  in  mind.  The  wonder  is  but  greater  when 
we  think  that  such  works  as  the  Ballade  in  F  minor 
and  the  Barcarolle  were  written  by  a  man  so  feeble  that 
he  had  always  to  be  carried  up  flights  of  stairs. 

Several  points  in  Chopin's  character  are  more  than 
usually  interesting  in  connection  with  his  music.  To 
begin  with  he  was  half  Polish  in  blood  and  wholly 
Polish  in  sympathies.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  for 
Poland  in  music  what  the  poet  Uhland  had  been  for 
Germany  in  literature.*  This  does  not  by  any  means 
signify  that  many  of  the  startling  originalities  in  his 
music  are  due  to  racial  influences.  Only  in  the  Polo- 
naises and  in  the  Mazurkas,  both  national  dances  of 

*  Professor  Frederick  Niecks  in  his  'Frederic  Chopin'  (1888)  has  pre- 
sented practically  all  that  is  known  of  Chopin  to  the  public,  in  a  manner 
that  is  .no  less  accurate  than  it  is  wholly  just  and  impartial.  Needless 
to  say  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  that  excellent  and 
wise  book,  especially  in  the  matter  of  biographical  and  personal  details. 
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Poland,  does  Chopin  make  use  of  Polish  forms.  Even 
in  the  Polonaises  there  is  more  of  universal  than  of 
national  spirit,  though  in  the  Mazurkas,  rhythms,  melo- 
dies, and  harmonies  have  for  the  most  part  a  distinctly 
Polish  stamp.  Elsewhere  in  his  music  there  are  but 
rarely  suggestions  of  a  tonality  not  common  to  the 
music  of  Western  Europe,  or  of  melodies  more  Slavic 
than  Latin  or  Teutonic. 

It  is  in  spirit  that  his  music  hints  of  another  race,  by 
its  passionate  intensity,  by  its  glowing  color,  and  per- 
haps most  of  all  by  its  restraint.  This  may  seem  strange 
when  we  think  of  the  almost  barbaric  abandon  of  other 
Slavic  composers.  But  Liszt  in  his  book  on  Chopin 
speaks  at  length  of  the  peculiar  reserve,  not  to  say 
secretiveness,  of  the  Polish  people  in  general  and  of 
Chopin  in  particular.  He  is  emphatic  in  his  statement 
that  only  Poles  came  near  the  inner  nature  of  this 
musician;  that  others  felt  themselves  delicately  but 
surely  held  at  a  distance.  So  in  no  small  measure  the 
meaning  of  his  music,  its  true  beauty,  eludes  the  player. 
There  is  a  secret  in  it  which  perhaps  no  player  has 
the  skill  fully  to  reveal.  It  is  not  often  explicit;  it  is 
nearly  always  suggestive.  We  need  not  think  that  only 
a  Pole  can  penetrate  the  mystery.  Perhaps  only  Poles 
can  play  the  Polonaises  and  the  Mazurkas  with  full  sym- 
pathy; but  the  Preludes,  the  Ballades  and  l&tudes  and 
Scherzos,  to  speak  of  but  a  few  of  his  works,  are  music 
for  the  whole  world.  That  they  elude  the  efforts  of 
most  players  is  due  to  no  peculiar  tricks  of  rhythm  or 
of  melody;  but  to  the  quality  of  secretiveness  which  has 
somehow  been  transfused  from  the  composer  into  his 
music.  Even  in  the  most  splendid  of  his  compositions, 
as  in  the  most  intimate,  there  is  a  touch  of  personal 
aristocracy,  of  reserve. 

He  was  by  nature  the  most  selective  of  all  musicians. 
In  matters  of  music  he  accepted  only  what  was  pleas- 
ing to  his  fine  taste.    Therefore  the  music  of  Beethoven 
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seemed  to  him  often  rough  and  noisy;  that  of  Schubert 
a  mixture  of  sublime  and  commonplace;  for  that  of 
Schumann  he  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  apprecia- 
tion. This  has  often  been  held  to  signalize  a  fault  in 
his  musical  understanding;  and  those  who  so  regard  it 
have  been  pleased  to  take  his  love  of  Italian  opera, 
particularly  of  Bellini,  as  further  proof  of  their  point. 
One  must  not  forget,  however,  that  a  group  of  some  of 
the  greatest  singers  the  world  has  ever  known  were 
engaged  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  among  them 
Malibran-Garcia,  Pasta,  Rubini,  Lablache;  and  that 
such  performances  as  they  gave  must  have  been  distin- 
guished by  consummate  artistry.  Chopin  often  advised 
his  pupils  to  hear  great  singers,  that  they  might  give 
to  their  playing  something  of  the  grace  of  song.  At  the 
Italian  opera  there  was  perfect  singing;  and  there,  very 
likely  more  than  elsewhere,  Chopin's  exquisite,  artistic 
nature  found  satisfaction. 

His  delight  in  the  music  of  Hummel,  like  his  pleasure 
in  that  of  Field,  is  easy  to  understand.  In  neither  is 
there  distortion  of  line,  nor  harshness.  More  than  any 
other  music  of  that  time  it  was  intimately  suited  to  the 
piano.  As  delicate,  fluent  sound  it  must  even  to-day 
be  granted  excellent;  and  for  Chopin  no  fury  or  power 
of  emotion  could  justify  sound  that  was  unpleasant. 
His  understanding  of  and  love  for  the  piano  were  so 
perfect  and  exacting  that  one  can  easily  imagine  him 
more  willing  to  forgive  triviality  of  emotion,  for  the 
sake  of  a  delicate  expression,  than  to  tolerate  a  harsh  or 
clumsy  treatment  of  the  instrument,  for  the  sake  of  any 
emotional  stress  whatsoever. 

But  neither  the  Italian  opera  nor  the  music  of  Hum- 
mel and  Field  was  the  favorite  music  of  Chopin.  The 
two  composers  whose  works  he  accepted  unqualifiedly 
were  Sebastian  Bach  and  Mozart.  Here  he  found  a  rich 
emotion  and  a  flawless  beauty  of  style.  Here  there  was 
no  distortion,  no  struggle  of  ideas,  no  harshness.    Here 
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was  for  him  perfection  of  form  and,  what  is  perhaps 
rarest  in  any  art,  a  just  proportion  between  form  and 
content,  an  unblemished  union  of  all  the  elements 
which  make  music  not  only  great  but  wholly  beautiful. 

As  a  player  he  aimed  first  and  always  for  beauty  of 
tone  and  fineness  of  shading.  He  was  not  often  suc- 
cessful before  a  large  public.  This  was  due  in  part  to 
the  weakness  of  his  body,  but  probably  more  to  the 
nature  of  his  temperament.  On  account  of  the  first  he 
was  unable  to  'thunder,'  and  therefore,  in  his  own 
words,  to  overwhelm  his  audience  if  he  could  not  win 
them.  But  on  account  of  his  extremely  sensitive  na- 
ture a  large  audience,  full  of  strange  faces,  was  fright- 
ful to  him.  He  shrank  from  displaying  his  art  before 
a  crowd.  This  was  no  doubt  bitter  to  him.  The 
triumphant  general  fame  of  a  Liszt  or  a  Thalberg  was 
denied  him.  Yet  in  many  respects  he  was  the  most  re- 
markable pianist  the  world  has  been  privileged  to  en- 
joy. Among  friends  in  his  rooms  his  playing  had  more 
than  an  earthly  charm.  It  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  rare  delicacy  of  touch,  but  by 
a  skill  with  the  pedal,  with  both  the  sustaining  pedal 
and  the  soft  pedal.  He  was  master  of  blending  his  har- 
monies in  a  way  that  raised  those  who  heard  him  at  his 
best  into  a  veritable  ecstasy.  Under  his  fingers  the 
piano  seemed  to  breathe  out  a  music  that  floated  in  air. 
Though  he  was  not,  as  we  have  implied,  a  powerful 
player,  he  was  capable  of  flashes  of  extraordinary 
vigor;  but  it  was  less  by  sharp  contrasts  and  extremes 
that  he  got  his  effects,  than  by  infinite  nuances.  And 
he  was  above  all  else  a  poet  of  sound,  a  man  of  swift 
fancies,  of  infinite  moods  and  changes. 

Chopin  spent  the  years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in 
Warsaw.  In  the  summer  of  1829  he  spent  some  weeks 
in  Vienna,  and  played  there  twice  in  public.  In  the  list 
of  those  who  were  present  at  these  concerts — which, 
by  the  way,  were  wholly  successful — one  reads   the 
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names  of  men  and  women  who  had  known  Beet- 
hoven and  Schubert,  even  friends  of  Mozart.  He  went 
again  to  Vienna  in  the  fall  of  1830  and  remained  there, 
more  or  less  idling,  until  uncertain  political  conditions 
and  an  outbreak  of  cholera  drove  him  in  July,  1831,  to 
seek  Paris.  Here  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  September, 
and  here  with  few  exceptions  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  found  himself  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
made  up  of  people  who  were  enthusiasts,  and  were 
in  favor  of,  or  actually  apostles  of,  some  radical  reform 
in  society  or  in  the  arts.  Thus  at  their  gatherings  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  animated  and  even  polemical  con- 
versation. It  was  largely  self-conscious.  Each  talker 
felt  himself  the  oracle  of  a  new  doctrine.  But  Chopin 
was  silent  at  most  of  these  reunions.  He  talked  little 
or  not  at  all  about  himself  and  his  work.  His  conduct 
seems  an  advocacy  of  conservatism;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  his  music  proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  great 
innovators  in  the  art. 

II 

It  is  evident  that  in  many  respects  Chopin's  innova- 
tions sprang  from  instinct.  They  are  not  the  conscious 
putting  to  test  of  a  theory  of  reform,  as  are,  in  a  small 
way,  the  Carnaval  of  Schumann,  and  in  a  more  grandi- 
ose one,  the  B  minor  sonata  of  Liszt.  As  regards  form, 
for  example,  he  was  in  many  cases  not  in  the  least 
dependent  upon  past  or  contemporary  standards.  Such 
pieces  as  the  Ballades  and  the  Barcarolle  are  without 
precedent.  But  they  are  the  spontaneous  growth  of  his 
genius;  not  the  product  of  an  experimental  intelligence. 
The  intellectually  formal  element  which  Berlioz,  Schu- 
mann, and  Liszt  made  bold  with,  Chopin  quite  ignored. 

The  theories  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  just  men- 
tioned have  been  made  convenient  apologies  by  many 
of  their  subsequent  critics.  Though  the  present  day  is 
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beginning  to  show  a  wisdom  free  of  controversy,  it  is 
still  difficult  to  judge  Liszt's  sonata  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  musical  vitality.  If  one  is  left  by  it  cold 
or  suspicious,  one  cannot  wholly  disregard,  in  estimat- 
ing its  worth,  the  scheme  upon  which  it  is  devised. 
In  perhaps  no  music  is  there  less  need  of  such  an  in- 
tellectual justification  than  in  Chopin's.  The  man's 
instinct  was  his  only  guide,  and  in  most  cases  the  re- 
sults of  it  were  singularly  faultless. 

Therefore,  attempts  to  reduce  such  pieces  as  the 
Ballades  and  the  Barcarolles  to  one  of  the  few  orthodox 
formal  schemes  are  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place  the 
music  is  positively  in  no  need  of  such  a  justification  as 
many  still  believe  the  respectable  names  of  sonata  or 
fugue  or  rondo  provide.  In  the  second  place,  though 
a  work  like  the  Ballade  in  F  minor  can  be  forced  into 
the  mold  of  the  triplex  or  sonata-form,  it  can  be  so 
forced  only  by  distorting  the  lovely  features  which 
make  it  the  thing  of  beauty  that  it  is.  It  is  only  fair 
to  recognize  that  Chopin  has  created  something  new, 
in  forms  of  a  graceful  and  subtle  proportion  that  speaks 
of  a  higher  force  than  theory.  The  mind  of  man  has 
yet  to  understand  the  logic  of  their  beauty.  Chopin  is 
still  unique. 

The  very  elusiveness  of  the  formal  element  in  Cho- 
pin's music  persistently  raises  a  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  mental  grasp  on  the  materials  of  his  art. 
It  is  foolish  to  discuss  how  much  of  great  genius  is 
intellectual,  how  much  emotional.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  great  emotion  gave  the  spark  of  life  to  any  work 
of  art,  that  the  powerful  mind  gave  it  shape.  But  in 
the  music  of  Chopin  an  instinct  rather  than  a  thought 
gives  shape.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  working  of 
this  instinct  in  forms  to  the  grasp  of  which  an  intel- 
lectual power  has  generally  been  considered  essential; 
namely,  in  the  sonatas.  Of  these  there  are  three:  an 
early  one  in  C  minor,  published  posthumously;  one  in 
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B-flat  minor,  opus  35;  and  one  in  B  minor,  opus  58. 

The  first  of  these  is  almost  in  no  way  representative 
of  the  composer.  It  was  completed  by  1828  and  sent  to 
Vienna  for  publication;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  print 
until  two  years  after  Chopin's  death.  Neither  in  melo- 
diousness nor  in  harmonic  richness  does  it  show  the 
mark  of  his  genius.  It  is  ordinary  in  treatment  of  the 
piano.  One  can  hardly  attach  even  an  historical  sig- 
nificance to  it,  since  works  composed  at  or  about  the 
same  time  give  more  than  a  suggestion  of  his  future 
greatness.  For  example,  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
contemporary  variations  on  Mozart's  aria.  La  ci  darem 
la  manOy  that  Schumann  wrote,  'Hats  off,  gentlemen :  a 
genius!'  It  is  true  that  the  return  of  the  first  theme, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  section  of  the  first  move- 
ment, in  B-flat  minor  instead  of  C  minor,  is  at  variance 
with  conventional  usage;  but  this  was  by  no  means 
unprecedented.  The  5/4  rhythm  of  the  Largo  is  evi- 
dently an  attempt  at  originality;  but  it  is  self-conscious, 
not  spontaneous.  In  spite  of  these  features  the  work 
goes  to  prove  only  one  thing:  that  in  such  a  familiar  and 
well-established  form  as  the  sonata,  Chopin  at  that  time 
either  dared  not  or  felt  he  should  not  trust  to  his  own 
instinct,  even  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  instrument. 

But  the  other  two  sonatas  are  worthy  of  his  full  ma- 
turity, and  they  show,  like  the  JEtudes,  the  Scherzi  and 
the  Ballades,  the  perfection  and  sureness  of  his  art  of 
self-expression.  And  in  thus  revealing  himself  he  could 
not  but  be  an  innovator.  He  brought  something  new  to 
the  sonata.  Consequently  the  opinion  that  he  is  ill  at 
ease  in  the  form,  which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
(or  generally  is  so  interpreted)  that  he  had  not  the 
intellectual  grasp  of  music  necessary  to  the  composing 
of  a  great  sonata.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  one  of  the 
ready-made  opinions  in  music.  There  are  many  such 
at  hand.  A  few  great  critics  have  given  the  hint.  Liszt, 
in  writing  of  the  concertos,  ventured  to  say  that  they 
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showed  plus  de  volonte  que  d' inspiration.  The  remark 
has  been  applied  to  explain  the  uneasiness  of  the  two 
great  sonatas.  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock  in  his  book  on  the 
pianoforte  sonata  wrote  that  'the  real  Chopin  is  to  be 
found  in  his  nocturnes,  mazurkas,  and  ballads,  not  in 
his  sonatas.'  But,  though  it  is  nearly  absurd  to  pick 
from  many  supremely  great  works  one  that  is  superior 
to  the  others,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  infer 
that  Chopin's  B-flat  minor  sonata  is  his  masterpiece,  we 
think  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  he  ever  wrote 
anything  greater.  It  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
his  unique  spirit.  There  is  not  a  note  of  it  that  is  not 
of  the  'real'  Chopin.  Furthermore,  the  B  minor  sonata 
is  not  less  thoroughly  Chopin. 

It  may  be  reserved  to  the  trained  critical  mind  to  de- 
cide what  is  great  art  of  any  kind;  but  the  decision  as 
to  what  is  great  music  must  ultimately  rest  with  time 
and  its  changing  voice  of  expression — the  general  world. 
Upon  no  sonatas,  except  some  of  those  of  Beethoven, 
does  the  public  set  such  store  as  upon  these  two  of 
Chopin.  The  sonatas  of  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann 
and  Brahms  hold  no  such  place  in  the  general  favor. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  three  of  these  men  a  looseness 
in  the  grasp  of  form  is  responsible  for  the  gradual  deg- 
radation of  their  long  works.  It  is  logical  to  infer,  then, 
that  a  similar  looseness  is  not  evident  in  the  sonatas  of 
Chopin.  At*  any  rate  it  has  not  yet  become  palpable  to 
the  public,  whatever  critics  may  have  said.  And  the 
sonatas  have  undergone  and  are  still  undergoing  a  tre- 
mendous test.  Therefore,  however  much  men  may  de- 
clare the  intellectual  weakness  in  Chopin's  music,  one 
must  conclude  that  his  instinct  gave  sufficient  vitality 
even  to  his  sonatas  to  enable  them,  alone  among  so- 
natas, to  hold  their  public  place  with  those  of  Beet- 
hoven. And  it  would  seem  that  the  undisputed  intellec- 
tual power  of  Brahms  failed  where  the  instinct  of  Cho- 
pin succeeded. 
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Of  course  it  \^ill  be  urged  in  explanation  of  the 
popular  acceptance  of  the  sonatas  of  Chopin,  that  they 
are  eminently  gratifying  to  the  pianist,  suitable  to  the 
instrument,  and  consequently  delicious  to  the  public. 
At  the  most  this  is  but  a  grace  which  no  other  sonatas 
have  in  so  great  measure.  It  is  not  a  virtue  by  which 
alone  music  endures.  Music  cannot  last  without  a  posi- 
tive strength  of  form;  and  this,  no  matter  what  the 
source  of  it,  the  Chopin  sonatas  have. 

So  then,  what  do  men  mean  when  they  state,  in  the 
face  of  the  enduring  strength  and  beauty  of  these  works, 
that  Chopin  has  shown  himself  ill  at  ease  in  them? 
Chiefly  that  these  sonatas  are  different  from  those  of 
Beethoven.  For  the  most  part  they  choose  to  condemn 
the  difference,  rather  than  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate it.  But  if  the  verdict  of  time  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, this  difference  is  not  condemnable,  and  an 
analysis  of  it  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Chopin 
the  innovator,  not  Chopin  the  insufficient. 

It  is  usually  in  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata  that 
a  composer  either  proves  his  skill  or  discloses  his  weak- 
ness. It  is  the  first  movements  of  these  two  sonatas 
that  are  brought  into  question  before  the  courts  of 
theory.  They  will  be  found  to  differ  in  at  least  two 
distinct  if  not  radical  features  from  movements  of  sim- 
ilar form  by  Beethoven.  First,  in  the  self-sufficient 
breadth  and  splendor  of  the  second  themes.  Through 
these  themes  the  composer  speaks  with  his  most  in- 
tense meaning;  on  them  the  music  soars  to  its  highest, 
flaming  pinnacle  of  beauty.  This  is  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  what  we  may  call  the  classical  procedure. 
Early  in  the  evolution  of  the  triplex  form,  a  powerful 
tendency  became  evident  to  give  to  the  first  tneme  a 
vigorous,  declarative  character,  and  to  the  second  a 
softer,  more  songful  one.  The  first  theme  usually  dom- 
inated the  movement,  and  the  development  of  its  sig- 
nificance was  the  life  and  flow  of  the  music.    Generally 
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the  second  theme,  by  reason  of  its  contrasting  charac- 
ter, served  to  accentuate  the  meanings  of  the  first.  Cho- 
pin handled  his  material  otherwise.  Though  he  pre- 
served in  a  measure  the  conventional  character  of  the 
two  themes,  the  first  undergoes  no  logical  development, 
but  whirls  here  and  there  in  a  sort  of  tempestuous  chaos 
for  which  the  second  theme  offers  sublime  justifica- 
tion. Except  in  the  opening  measures,  the  first  theme  is 
given  no  definite  shape.  Neither  in  the  B-flat  minor 
sonata  nor  in  the  B  minor  sonata  does  it  reappear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  section.  In  the  development 
section  of  both  sonatas  it  is  but  a  fragment  tossed  here 
and  there  on  stormy  harmonies. 

The  result  is  of  course  a  lack  of  logical  coherence. 
But  one  may  well  ask  if  the  hot  intensity  of  utterance 
has  not  welded  the  notes  and  parts  of  these  movements 
into  a  complete  fusion,  if  there  is  need  of  logic  in  such 
molten  music. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Chopin  sonatas  owe  not  a 
little  of  their  unique  appearance  to  the  composer's  great 
gift  of  harmony.  The  foundation  of  the  classical  so- 
nata form  was  harmonic,  and,  be  it  said  with  due  re- 
gard to  exceptions,  was  rigid.  Nothing  was  more  char- 
acteristic of  it,  both  in  the  early  and  late  stages  of  its 
use,  than  the  harmonic  clearness  of  what  one  may  call 
the  approach  to  themes,  episodes,  or  sections,  and  the 
sharp  definition  of  these  sections  by  what  were  funda- 
mentally conventional  cadences.  Chopin  in  his  sonatas 
obliterated  at  least  one  of  these  sectional  lines.  It  is 
impossible  to  decide  in  the  first  movements  where  the 
middle  section  ends  and  the  last  section  begins.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  first  theme  fails  to  make  its  reappear- 
ance. The  harmonies  surge  on  from  the  development 
section  into  the  last  section  with  no  trace  of  break  in 
their  current.  Even  the  cadences  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sections  are  incomplete,  and  the  modulations  by  which 
they  progress  sudden  and  remote.     Such  procedures 
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foretell  unmistakably  the  endless  harmonies  of  Wag- 
ner. So  does  the  treatment  of  the  development  section 
in  both  sonatas,  with  the  scattering  of  motives  over 
never-ending  progressions  of  chords. 

No  sonatas,  not  even  those  of  Beethoven,  present  such 
radical  variations  from  the  accepted  form;  and  nat- 
urally the  question  arises  whether  such  movements  as 
these  of  Chopin's  are  properly  in  sonata  form  at  all. 
One  can  only  answer  that  Chopin  named  them  sonatas, 
and  that  they  represent  at  least  what  he  felt  a  sonata 
should  be.  Mr.  Shedlock  has  said  of  Beethoven  that 
in  aiming  at  a  higher  organization,  he  actually  became 
a  disorganizer.  One  cannot  attribute  such  a  conscious 
aim  to  Chopin;  yet  it  is  plain  that  his  instinct  led  him 
to  the  complete  demolition  of  one  or  two  of  the  con- 
ventional restrictions  of  the  sonata  form. 

Before  leaving  the  sonatas  there  is  a  word  to  be 
said  of  Chopin's  comprehension  of  the  group  of  four 
movements  as  a  whole.  It  is  such  a  comprehension  on 
the  part  of  a  Beethoven  that  makes  many  of  his  later  so- 
natas and  a  few  of  his  earlier  ones  indisputably  grand. 
In  his  case  the  successive  dependence  of  the  various 
movements  on  each  other  is  often  made  plain  either 
by  the  actual  merging  of  one  into  the  other,  or  by  the 
employment  of  the  same  or  cognate  thematic  materials 
in  all.  Of  such  structural  unity  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
two  great  sonatas  of  Chopin.  The  separate  movements 
are  formally  complete  in  themselves,  and  not  materially 
related.  Any  other  union  between  the  separate  move- 
ments of  suite,  sonata,  or  symphony,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  familiarity  with  the  whole  work,  or  of 
respect  for  the  composer,  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  according  to  his  or  her  sensibilities.  Of  the 
Chopin  sonatas  that  in  B-flat  minor  will  probably  im- 
press most  people  as  an  impassioned  and  powerful 
whole;  that  in  B  minor  as  less  unified. 

The  Funeral  March  of  the  former  has  a  double  ex- 
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istence,  one  within  and  one  without  the  sonata.  It  is 
known  that  it  was  completed  perhaps  before  the  so- 
nata was  thought  of;  and  that  certainly  the  other  move- 
ments were  written  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  it.  The 
finale  which  follows  it  cannot  possibly  be  dissociated 
from  the  sonata;  and  the  first  and  second  movements 
share  a  common  intensity  of  passion.  Organic  unity 
the  series  may  not  have,  but  its  phases  of  emotion  lead, 
and  almost  blend,  one  into  the  other. 

The  two  concertos,  written  as  Chopin  was  on  the  verge 
of  manhood,  have  evidently  not  held,  if  ever  they  won, 
so  high  a  place  in  pianoforte  literature  as  the  two  great 
sonatas.  For  one  thing,  Chopin's  treatment  of  the  or- 
chestra is,  according  to  most  critics,  uninspired  and  un- 
satisfactory. But  for  another  thing,  their  form  is  con- 
ventional, and  in  submitting  to  a  conventional  ideal 
Chopin  is  unquestionably  ill  at  ease.  Ten  years  later 
when  he  wrote  the  B-flat  minor  sonata  he  was  all  past 
his  age  of  submission,  and  made  of  the  form  something 
new,  shaped  it  fearlessly  to  his  need  of  self-expression. 
The  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  written  about  this  time  (1840), 
is  longer  than  any  single  movements  in  the  sonatas. 
Though  unconventional  in  structure  it  is  none  the  less 
faultless. 

There  still  remains  a  profoundly  moving  work  of 
Chopin's,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  form,  is 
astonishing.  This  is  the  Polonaise-Fantaisie,  opus  61, 
seemingly  his  last  work  for  the  piano  in  large  propor- 
tions. The  Barcarolle^  opus  60,  was  written  probably 
about  the  san>e  time;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
perfect  piece  escapes  the  grasp  of  most  who  would 
play  it — i.e.,  interpret  it  in  the  only  way  that  music  can 
be  truly  interpreted.  The  difficulty  is  usually  ascribed 
to  its  apparently  rambling  structure.  But  here,  as  in 
most  cases  where  the  composer  may  seem  to  be  at  fault, 
the  imperfection  exists  in  the  player,  not  in  the  music. 
The  right  touch  and  the  right  quality  of  fervid  yet  deli- 
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cate  poetic  imagination  will  reveal  in  the  Barcarolle  a 
poem  in  music  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions.  It  is 
a  work  of  matchless  beauty.  But  the  Polonaise-Fan- 
taisie  is  not  lyrical;  it  is  intensely  dramatic.  It  builds 
itself  out  of  the  strength,  the  weakness,  the  despair  of 
unnamed  forces  in  conflict.  It  is  the  cry  of  Poland  in 
her  agony,  the  pride  of  her  people,  crushed  and  tor- 
mented, in  a  broken  voice. 

The  clashing  moods  of  the  piece  are  not  of  the  sort 
that  can  be  regulated  and  made  orderly  within  even 
the  expanded  forms  of  conventional  art.  The  grief 
and  despair,  the  wrath,  the  pity,  the  unconquerable 
pride  and  hope  of  Chopin,  shuddering  like  a  great  harp 
in  the  wind  of  destruction  that  has  swept  over  his 
country,  here  demand  and  take  on  unfettered  freedom 
of  expression.  The  result  is  a  work  which  reaches  over 
Liszt  to  the  symphonic  poems  of  modern  writers.  It 
is  probably  not  of  historical  importance;  but  it  is  of 
great  significance  as  testimony  to  Chopin's  constructive 
originality.  Liszt  said  of  it  that  because  of  its  'patho- 
logical contents,'  it  must  be  excluded  from  the  realm  of 
art.  If  Chopin  had  chosen  to  supplement  the  piece  with 
a  few  words  as  to  its  meaning,  a  program,  as  tlie  phrase 
goes,  Liszt  would  have  had  to  judge  differently,  or  else 
by  the  same  token  exclude  other  great  works  from  the 
hallowed  aristocracy  to  which  he  denied  this  one  en- 
trance. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  Chopin's  achievements  stand 
the  twenty-four  Preludes,  Some  of  these,  like  the 
eighth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  nineteenth,  for  example,  are 
well-rounded  and  completed  pieces,  which  have  not 
more  of  the  spirit  of  improvisation  which  one  asso- 
ciates with  the  term  'prelude'  than  his  longer  works. 
But  many  others  are  hardly  more  than  fragments,  or 
sketches,  or  instantaneous  impressions.  In  pieces  of 
such  length,  form  is  of  no  importance.  What  is  per- 
haps unparalleled  is  their  vividness.    They  seem  now 
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like  a  veiled  glow,  fading  into  darkness,  now  like  a 
momentary  flash  from  that  region  of  secret  fire  in  the 
light  of  which  Chopin  ever  lived. 

So  Chopin's  power  of  expression  showed  itself  new, 
fine,  and  broad.  He  is  a  master  of  presentation.  There 
are  but  three  or  four  of  his  considerable  works  of 
which  one  may  say  that  they  show  uncertainty  in  judg- 
ment, an  awkwardness  in  line,  a  clumsiness  in  balance. 
The  vast  majority  of  his  compositions  are  perfect  in 
shape  and  form,  and  flawlessly  put  together.  If  only 
we  at  this  day  might  hear  them  unfold  through  his 
magic  fingers!  For,  no  doubt,  what  seems  weak  or 
unstable  to  the  cautious  judgment  that  relies  upon 
standards  of  more  rational  genius,  seems  so  only  be- 
cause the  key  is  lost  that  will  open  to  view  the  delicate 
machinery  in  all  its  perfect  assemblage. 


Ill 

Chopin  is  second  to  no  composer  as  a  harmonist.  In 
this  respect,  it  now  seems  he  stands  directly  in  line 
with  Bach  and  Mozart.  The  fabric  of  the  music  of  all 
three  is  chromatic;  but  it  is  usually  so  delicately  woven 
that  its  richness  is  accepted  almost  unconsciously  by 
the  listener.  Like  Bach,  Chopin  wanders  where  he  will 
in  the  harmonic  field.  Like  Mozart,  he  is  ineffably 
graceful  and  subtle.  The  foundation  of  his  music  is 
a  series  of  widely  varied,  yet  blending  chords.  He  is 
rarely  startling.  His  modulations  are  swift  and  flash- 
ing; but  they  seldom  if  ever  seem  abrupt. 

On  the  whole  his  music  has  few  conspicuously  un- 
usual chords.  The  crashing  dissonances  just  before  the 
end  of  the  Scherzo  in  B  minor  are  exceptional.  So  are 
the  wild  bursts  in  the  prelude  in  D  minor.  But  there  are 
sequences  of  chords  which,  when  analyzed,  show  an 
amazing  boldness.    For  example,  the  opening  measures 
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of  the  scherzo  in  the  B-flat  minor  sonata;  the  middle 
section  of  the  study  in  G  minor;  the  swirl  of  chords 
before  the  coda  in  the  F  minor  Ballade;  the  long  modu- 
lating passage  between  the  A  major  and  E-flat  major 
portions  of  the  G  minor  Ballade;  the  whole  of  the  study 
in  broken  chords;  and  countless  others. 

He  is  fond  of  shifting  the  harmony  down  through 
chromatic  steps,  as  in  the  prelude  in  E  minor  and  the 
mazurka,  opus  17,  No.  4.  Rushes  of  chromatic  sixths 
and  fourths,  such  as  are  in  the  E  minor  concerto,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  polonaise  in  A-flat  major,  and 
the  scherzo  of  the  B-flat  minor  sonata,  are  effects  of 
color  more  than  of  harmony.  But  he  gets  magnificent 
harmonic  effects  by  sending  wide,  whirring  chords 
through  half -steps  down  or  up  the  scale,  as  in  the  first 
meno  mosso  section  of  the  scherzo  in  G-sharp  minor,  or 
in  the  cadenza-style  passage  of  the  study,  opus  10,  No.  3. 
Yet  again,  before  the  return  of  the  first  motives  in  the 
study,  opus  25,  No.  6,  there  is  a  long  cascade  of  dimin- 
ished seventh  chords.  Sometimes  he  leads  his  music 
through  broader  progressions,  which  are  in  effect  dia- 
tonic. The  dropping  of  the  music  from  its  dramatic 
height  in  the  G-sharp  minor  portion  of  the  ballade  in 
A-flat  major,  the  long  descending  play  with  the  triplet 
motive  in  the  middle  section  of  the  second  scherzo,  and 
all  the  second  part  of  the  scherzo  in  the  B-flat  minor 
sonata  offer  examples  of  this  bold  harmonic  stride. 

One  may  take  up  a  handful  of  Ghopin's  music  almost 
at  random  and  find  signs  of  his  harmonic  boldness,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  line  of  it  which  does  not  reveal  his 
ever  subtle  power  over  chromatic  alterations.  This  is 
so  fine  and  really  so  ever  present  as  almost  to  defy 
analysis.  Yet  one  or  two  pages  in  which  it  is  unusually 
suggestive  may  be  cited.  All  the  first  part  of  the  scherzo 
in  B  minor,  particularly  the  second  section  of  it,  is  but  a 
play  with  chords  which,  but  for  the  unpleasant  con- 
notation of  the  word,  might  almost  be  said  to  writhe, 
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so  are  they  twisted  and  interwoven  by  a  ceaseless  al- 
teration of  their  fundamental  notes.  By  reason  of  this 
same  chromatic  litheness,  both  the  study  in  C  major, 
opus  10,  No.  7,  and  the  coda  of  the  second  ballade  take 
on  a  shimmer  of  harmonic  light. 

The  chromatic  scale  has  often  been  used  for  a  sort 
of  windy  or  surging  effectiveness  in  pianoforte  music. 
Witness  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in 
G  major,  Weber's  Rondo  in  G  major.  But  rarely  in  any 
music  has  it  been  used  so  melodiously  as  in  Ghopin's. 
Sometimes  it  is  but  a  strand  over  which  other  strands 
are  woven,  as  in  the  colossal  £ltude  in  A  minor;  but 
even  more  remarkable  are  those  cases  in  which  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  unadorned  scale.  The  studies 
in  A  minor,  opus  10,  No.  2,  and  G-sharp  minor,  opus  25, 
No.  6,  rest  upon  the  ordinary  familiar  chromatic  scale, 
perhaps  the  gaudiest  of  the  virtuoso  trappings;  yet  even 
the  first  of  these,  in  its  frankly  etude  manner,  has  an  un- 
common beauty,  and  the  second  has  more  than  an 
earthly  charm.  Neither  study  depends  upon  a  vague, 
windy  effect.  Both  demand  rather  a  distinct  touch. 
We  have  then  a  chromatic  scale  in  which  the  separate 
notes  are  constantly  audible  throughout  the  entire  piece, 
a  chromatic  scale,  turned  by  some  alchemy  of  which 
Ghopin  alone  possessed  the  secret,  into  graceful 
melody. 

It  is  in  a  sense  this  power  in  Ghopin  to  turn  every 
note  to  melody  that  is  the  secret  of  the  perfection  of 
his  style.  We  may  pass  over  his  characteristics  in  the 
broader  melody.  These,  like  the  qualities  of  Bach's, 
Mozart's  and  Schubert's  melodies,  are  of  an  essence 
that  escapes  words.  The  metaphor  is  perhaps  sickly — 
but  one  may  as  well  attempt  to  catch  firmly  in  words 
the  fragrance  of  flowers.  But  the  power  over  a  more 
subtle  melody,  what  one  might  call  an  inner  melodious- 
ness, is  so  striking  in  Ghopin  that  it  may  not  be  passed 
at  least  without  special  comment.    Bach  and  Gouperin 
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possessed  the  same  kind  of  skill;  and  this,  though 
manifested  in  almost  radically  different  forms,  and 
applied  upon  a  wholly  different  instrument,  makes  their 
music  unqualifiedly  welcome  upon  the  modern  piano- 
forte. In  the  case  of  Chopin,  it  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  own  instrument,  and  wrought  the  perfect 
style  for  pianoforte  music,  a  style  which  conforms  to 
the  special  qualities  in  the  instrument  of  which  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken  at  length.     (See  Introduction.) 

In  Chopin  accompaniment  figures  for  the  piano  are 
brought  to  their  highest  perfection.  It  may  be  funda- 
mentally his  choice  of  harmonies  that  gives  them  a 
richness  not  to  be  found  so  generally  in  any  other  mu- 
sic for  the  instrument.  Here  must  lie  the  secret  of  the 
beauty  of  certain  passages,  like  that  of  the  melodious 
second  theme  in  the  scherzo  in  B-flat  minor,  where  the 
accompaniment  is  only  a  series  of  chords,  the  move- 
ment or  rolling  of  which  is  not  at  all  unusual.  But 
in  the  formation  of  figures  there  is  often  a  distinction 
peculiar  to  Chopin  alone. 

First  one  notices  the  wide  spacing  of  the  notes,  the 
avoidance  of  all  thickness  such  as  often  makes  the 
pianoforte  music  of  Brahms  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pianist.  By  means  of  these  widely 
spaced  figures  he  obtains  a  sonority  of  after-sounds 
from  the  piano  in  which  the  over-tones  and  sympathetic 
vibrations  play  a  great  part.  It  is  never  muddy  or 
thick.  There  are  many  pages  of  his  music  which  show 
group  after  group  of  these  figures  employed  to  give 
only  a  shimmering,  not  a  distinct  harmonic  background 
to  the  melody  which  he  wishes  to  set  forth.  One  re- 
members the  nocturnes  in  C-sharp  minor  and  D-flat 
major,  the  study  in  A-flat  major,  opus  25,  No.  1,  and 
countless  passages  in  other  works. 

These  undulating  figures  are  no  more  than  the  Al- 
berti  bass,  developed  to  suit  the  piano.  To  the  student 
they   offer   little   more   than   an   example    of   wholly 
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satisfactory  spacing  of  notes  on  the  keyboard.  But 
Chopin  is  rarely  so  simple.  In  almost  all  his  accom- 
paniments based  on  broken  chords  he  introduces  some- 
thing of  an  independent  spirit.  This  shows  itself  either 
in  the  suggestion  of  an  inner  melody  which  here  and 
there  joins  richly  with  the  chief  subject;  or  in  the 
accentuation  of  certain  notes  of  harmonic  significance. 
In  neither  case  does  the  accompaniment  take  on  a  defi- 
nite line,  as  it  so  often  does  in  the  music  of  Brahms. 
Particularly  in  the  latter  case,  the  accompaniment  is 
still  vaguely  sonorous,  the  separate  notes  not  more 
distinct  than  they  must  be  to  preserve  a  sense  of  gentle 
or  vigorous  movement. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  notes,  which  ac- 
centuate harmonic  coloring,  are  literally  to  be  empha- 
sized. They  are  rarely  marked  with  accent  signs.  But 
Chopin  has  so  placed  them  at  the  height  of  the  figure 
that  they  must  stand  out,  even  if  played  more  lightly 
than  the  notes  with  which  they  are  associated.  The 
accompaniment  of  the  second  theme  in  the  sonata  in 
B  minor,  especially  the  later  portions  of  it  where  it  is 
broken  into  groups  of  sixteenth  notes,  offers  proof  of 
a  subtlety  in  awakening  a  sensuous  volume  of  sound  out 
of  the  piano  which  is  at  once  vague  and  distinct,  that 
can  hardly  be  matched. 

As  for  the  flashes  of  counter-melodies,  of  hidden 
strands  of  music  which  enrich  his  accompaniments, 
we  approach  here  into  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Chopin's 
genius.  It  is  in  suggesting  these  that  the  technique  of 
the  pianist  frequently  fails.  There  is  need  of  a  touch  at 
once  pointed  and  yet  often  as  gentle  as  a  breath.  Some- 
times these  magical  notes  are  at  the  extremity  of  a  wide 
space.  Chopin  has  written  a  study — opus  10,  No.  9 — 
which  deals  almost  wholly  with  this  difficulty.  Again 
they  are  concealed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  figure,  as 
in  parts  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  nocturne  in  D- 
flat  major.    Finally  there  are  accompaniments  which 
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are  all  elusive  melody.  How  many  melodies  are  there, 
for  example,  within  the  accompaniment,  if  so  it  may  he 
called,  of  the  nineteenth  prelude;  in  the  magnificent 
passages  of  the  fourth  ballade,  before  the  coda;  in  the 
first  E-flat  major  section  of  the  first  ballade?  Even 
where  figures  have  given  way  in  passages  of  utmost 
sonority  to  chords,  there  is  a  full  melodic  life  here  and 
there.  The  accompanying  chords  in  the  big  passages 
of  the  Barcarolle,  just  before  the  end,  have  indeed  al- 
most a  polyphonic  significance. 

Here  then  is  that  inner  melodiousness  of  Chopin's 
music  which  goes  far  towards  making  it  the  great  work 
of  art  that  it  is.  It  is  so  little  explicit,  often  hardly  more 
than  suggested,  so  delicate  and  so  infinitely  varied  that 
one  must  for  ever  question  just  what  the  nature  of  it 
is.  Yet  if  one  tries  to  analyze  Chopin's  style,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  keyboard,  his  unmatched  grace  and  ele- 
gance and  fervor,  it  is  precisely  against  this  inner  mu- 
sical life  that  one  must  ultimately  come  to  pause.  There 
are  conceptions  of  emotion  expressed  in  pianoforte 
music  which  are  perhaps  grander  than  his  because  less 
personal;  there  are  other  works  for  the  piano  that  are 
more  abstract  and  seemingly  therefore  less  capricious; 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  music  which  quite  like  his  has 
called  forth  the  full  spirit  of  the  most  mechanical  of 
the  string  instruments. 

Is  it  essentially  polyphonic  music?  The  first  canon 
of  the  pianoforte  style  is  movement.  That  is  a  me- 
chanical necessity.  The  strings  must  be  kept  in  vibra- 
tion, constantly  touched.  In  music  so  fine  as  Chopin's 
this  movement  must  be  found  to  have  a  beauty  in  it- 
self. It  must  be  ever  varied.  It  must  take  on  an  inde- 
pendent character  of  its  own.  So  far,  in  studying  ac- 
companiment figures,  one  finds  in  them  an  almost 
never-absent  suggestion  of  such  a  life.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  Chopin's  skill  is  that  he  rarely 
attempted  more  than  to  suggest  it.    For  he  knew  above 
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all  things  his  piano.  He  knew  its  great  power  over 
chords  and  harmony,  that  music  for  it  must  first  of 
all  bring  out  this  richness  of  vibration  of  which  it  was 
capable.  He  knew  that  the  logical,  consecutive  move- 
ment of  the  polyphonic  style  left  his  piano  more  than 
half  dumb.  Polyphony  was  no  outlandish  book  to  him. 
Many  an  anecdote  testifies  to  his  worship  of  the  'Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord';  many  to  his  ability  to  reveal 
as  few,  perhaps  no  others,  have  been  able  to  do,  the 
beauty  of  the  preludes  and  fugues  in  it.  But  in  his  own 
music  he  submerged  polyphony,  so  to  speak,  just  be- 
neath the  sea  of  moving  harmonies.  Over  and  through 
the  fine  silver  network  his  harmonies  swirl  and  flow 
like  waters.  Only  now  and  then  a  strand  of  it  shines 
clear;  but  always  its  presence  may  be  seen,  though  its 
lines  quiver  and  break. 

Now  and  again  one  comes  across  measures  in  his 
music  which  do  more  than  hint  at  the  sterling  imitative 
style  of  the  old  masters,  or  that  show  a  grasp  of  that 
sort  of  logical  technique  which  is  able  to  weave  a  single 
motive  or  two  into  various  shapes,  a  highly  concen- 
trated sort  of  music.  These  are  neither  more  nor  less 
beautiful  than  other  measures,  and  surely  their  value 
is  the  value  of  all  his  music,  not  enhanced  by  the 
evidence  of  a  highly  respected  technical  skill.  The 
fourth  ballade  gives  surprising  examples  of  this  inten- 
sive art.  The  few  measures  in  canonic  style  which 
bring  back  the  principal  subject  are  worthy  of  study; 
but  even  more  remarkable  is  the  page  of  music  which 
precedes  them.  Here,  following  an  episode  in  which 
the  steady  rhythm  of  the  whole  great  work  takes  on 
almost  the  gaiety  of  a  dance,  we  come  upon  music  of 
the  most  profound  character,  fully  and  sonorously 
scored,  rich  in  harmony,  expressive  of  passion.  The 
bass  part  is  one  variant  of  the  chief  subject,  the  treble 
part  is  another.  Here  is  skill  of  the  sort  that  brings 
praise  to  Brahms;  but  in  the  music  of  Chopin  to  men- 
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tion  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  so  little,  rather  so  entirely 
not  at  all,  is  it  an  end  in  itself. 

Finally  there  are  pages  of  his  music  in  which  the 
movement  of  his  accompaniment  are  so  free  and  ex- 
tended, or  so  interwoven  with  what  seems  the  chief 
idea,  that  one  is  at  loss  to  classify  them  as  to  style. 
These  it  seems  to  us  are  the  result  of  his  finest  art  of 
writing  for  the  piano.  In  some  cases  it  is  easy  to  speak 
of  the  accompaniment  as  an  arabesque,  with  the  im- 
plied meaning  that,  delicately  and  carefully  as  it  has 
been  shaped  and  perfected,  it  remains  of  secondary  im- 
portance. So,  for  instance,  with  the  little  prelude  in 
G  major,  and,  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent,  the  study 
in  C  minor,  opus  10,  No.  12.  But  the  prelude  in  D 
major  is  a  net  of  sounds  from  which  nothing  but  shim- 
mering harmony  shines  out,  though  there  are  two  voices 
for  ever  entwining  about  each  other.  Which  is  melody 
and  which  accompaniment  in  the  prelude  in  F  major? 
What  is  going  on  within  the  prelude  in  F-sharp  minor, 
that  outwardly  seems  but  a  broad  melody  with  whirring 
accompaniment?  At  last,  in  the  later  works,  one  comes 
across  accompaniments  running  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  keyboard,  every  note  of  which  is  but  part  of  a  mel- 
ody. Take  as  examples  of  this  art  the  following  pass- 
ages from  the  fourth  scherzo: 
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These  few  measures  are  typical  of  the  essence  of  the 
keyboard,  rather  the  pianoforte,  style  of  Chopin,  a 
style  showing  a  grace  and  flexibility  highly  character- 
istic of  his  music  in  general.  One  finds  such  art  only 
very  rarely  in  the  works  of  other  composers  since  the 
time  of  Bach  and  Couperin,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
second  Intermezzo  in  the  second  number  of  the  Kreis- 
leriana  and  at  the  end  of  Brahms'  Caprice  in  F-sharp 
minor,  opus  76,  No.  1.  It  is  the  sort  of  music  which 
sounds  best  on  the  pianoforte,  which  cannot  give  the 
same  effect  on  any  other  instrument  nor  by  any  com- 
bination of  instruments.  There  are  the  constant  move- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  piano  vibrating, 
and  the  richness  of  harmony  which  belongs  to  no  other 
single  instrument  except  the  organ.  The  homogeneous 
nature  of  the  scale  gives  to  the  runs  a  continuity  of  line 
and  of  color  that  is  almost  uniquely  proper  to  the 
piano.  The  single  notes  of  the  runs  drop  with  the  bell- 
like quality  which  likewise  belongs  only  to  this  instru- 
ment. At  last  it  must  be  noted  how  the  sound  of  it  all 
floats  and  changes.  This  is  strikingly  a  sonority  gf 
after-sounds. 

In  the  case  of  the  above  selection  from  the  Scherzo 
this  is  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  chords  with  the 
broad  melody  of  the  left  hand.  Of  tlie  six  chords  that 
are  struck  four  are  left  to  vibrate  during  two  measures; 
that  is  to  say,  that  five-sixths  of  their  value  is  given  only 
in  after-sounds.  Against  this  tonal  background  are 
arranged  the  rapidly  moving  notes  of  the  right  hand, 
which  a  careful  study  will  show  accentuates  in  varying 
fashion  the  floating  harmonies  of  the  left.     So  that 
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the  whole  passage  has  not  only  a  vague  shimmer  but  a 
sparkling  radiance  as  well. 

In  the  following  selection  from  the  same  piece  it  will 
be  noticed  that  this  sonority  is  built  up  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  accompanying  figures  which  at  the  same 
time  sprinkle  their  own  mist  with  sparks.    It  is  like  the 


passage  of  a  faint  comet  through  the  sky,  leaving  a 
trail  of  apparently  substantial  light.  And  here  tliis 
drifting  light  of  sound  resolves  itself  into  definite  har- 
monies, in  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  fourteenth  and 
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fifteenth  measures.  The  substantial  harmonies  of  the 
passage  are  very  obviously  established  by  the  chords  in 
the  left  hand  part;  but  it  is  the  movement  of  the  right 
hand  that  makes  them  glow  and  darken  as  it  were. 
In  those  measures  not  mentioned  above,  this  movement 
seems  to  weave  a  mist  about  these  harmonies,  which, 
in  the  measures  we  have  numbered,  clears  for  an  in- 
stant and  lets  the  light  through.  And  that  the  notes  in 
this  movement  which  have  such  an  harmonic  clarity 
may  be  not  so  much  emphasized  as  retained  is  one  of 
the  fine  points  in  the  playing  of  Chopin  which  the  un- 
skilled player  is  likely  wholly  to  miss,  and  with  it  the 
elusive  subtlety  of  Chopin. 

The  ordinary  pianoforte  style  of  running  figuration 
generally  is  made  up  of  simple  arpeggios  or  scales. 
Liszt  does  not  often  show  himself  master  of  more  than 
such.  It  is  only  Chopin  who  envelopes  his  harmonies 
in  such  an  exquisitely  spun  thread  of  melody.  The 
last  measures  of  the  Barcarolle  show  such  a  thread 
of  pure  gold,  woven  and  twisted  as  no  other  composer 
for  the  piano  has  been  able  to  spin. 

In  such  passages  as  these  three  we  find  a  movement 
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which  entered  the  pianoforte  style  as  a  necessity  (to 
keep  harmonies  in  vibration)  metamorphosed  into  a 
line  of  melody  which  still  retains  the  power  to  suggest 
harmonies.  It  demands  the  virtuoso  but  is  in  no  sense 
virtuoso  music.  For  virtuoso  music  is  a  music  in 
listening  to  which  one  hardly  knows  whether  it  is 
sound  itself  or  the  rapid  movement  of  sound  that  thrills. 
Figures  have  little  musical  significance  in  it.  Notice 
how  in  the  music  of  the  two  greatest  virtuoso  compos- 
ers for  the  piano,  D.  Scarlatti  and  Liszt,  a  few  figures 
are  repeated  endlessly  with  no  variation.  The  neces- 
sity of  movement  has  become  a  luxury,  oftenest  not 
truly  beautiful,  nor  of  any  but  a  gymnastic  worth. 

It  was  Chopin  who  entirely  appreciated  the  true  value 
of  movement  on  the  keyboard;  who  where  it  was  neces- 
sary made  it  beautiful,  and  never  made  it  an  end  in 
itself.  Hence  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  is  figure 
work,  mere  display,  in  Chopin's  music.  There  is  hardly 
a  passage  of  rapid  notes  in  his  music  which  has  not 
a  pure  melodic  significance  and  which  does  not  weave 
itself  about  harmonies  that  are  constantly  varied.    He 
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delighted  in  rapid  notes.  The  coda  of  the  waltz  in 
A-flat  major,  op.  34,  No.  2,  the  study  in  F  minor,  op.  25, 
No.  2,  the  scherzo  of  the  sonata  in  B  minor,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  chief  subject  in  the  third  part  of  the  fourth 
ballade,  these  come  to  mind  among  a  host  of  other  ex- 
amples of  his  inimitable  grace  and  musical  worth  in 
such  music.  And  when  he  combined  such  a  fleet  melo- 
diousness with  broader  themes  and  harmonies  did  he 
not  prove  himself  a  master  of  the  science  of  music  in 
a  new  light?  Not  without  a  reason  are  the  preludes 
and  fugues  of  the  'Well-Tempered  Clavichord'  a  mas- 
terpiece of  everlasting  and  inimitable  worth.  We  may 
call  it  concentration,  intensity,  economy  of  musical 
means  which  gives  them  their  enduring  firmness.  And 
much  of  this  firmness  is  in  the  music  of  Chopin,  because 
there  are  no  empty  notes,  none  without  two  and  even 
threefold  significance.  This  complication  of  movement 
with  melody,  this  ever-whispering  inner  melodiousness, 
these  spring  from  Bach,  the  greatest  of  masters. 

Other  essentials  of  the  pianoforte  style  may  be  found 
in  the  work  of  other  masters  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Chopin.  Such  are  the  contrast  of  registers  and  the  va- 
riety of  rhythm.  One  more  feature  of  his  style,  how- 
ever, is  prounounced  enough  to  demand  attention.  This 
will  be  observed  in  his  treatment  of  many  melodies. 
Here  any  composer  will  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  pianq  presents; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  must  if  possible  arrange  his 
melody  in  such  a  way  that  one  will  not  feel  it  would 
have  been  more  suitable  to  the  voice  or  the  violin. 
Movement  is  again  necessary.  Without  belittling  the 
value  of  an  accepted  masterpiece  one  may  call  attention 
to  the  long  pause  of  the  melody  at  the  end  of  the  first 
phrase  of  Schumann's  Warum?,  which  barely  escapes 
destroying  the  piece  as  a  work  for  the  piano.  There 
must  be  not  only  a  pronounced  but  a  secondary  melodic 
movement  in  such  pauses  in  pianoforte  music,  as  Schu- 
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mann  himself  introduced  subsequently  in  Warum?  In 
many  cases  the  composer  contents  himself  with  giving 
a  touch  of  melodic  life  to  the  accompaniment,  as  Cho- 
pin does,  for  example,  in  the  pauses  of  the  second  theme 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  B-flat  minor  sonata.  But 
most  remarkable  in  Chopin's  treatment  of  melodies, 
noticeably  in  his  later  and  broader  style,  is  his  fondness 
for  secondary  melodies  that  have  almost  the  consecu- 
tive movement  of  an  obbligato  part.  This  is  one  step  in 
organization  beyond  the  inner  melodiousness  of  his 
accompaniments.  Without  selecting  examples  from  a 
number  of  his  works,  one  may  call  attention  to  the 
study  in  C-sharp  minor,  opus  25,  No.  7,  to  the  various 
treatments  of  the  melodic  material  in  the  fourth  bal- 
lade, to  the  whole  Barcarolle,  especially  to  the  imita- 
tions in  the  middle  section  and  in  the  coda.  By  means 
of  this  the  piano  speaks  with  a  voice  made  sonorous 
by  its  own  peculiar  abilities,  and  Chopin's  melodies 
stand  apart  from  melodies  for  violin  or  voice. 

What  has  been  said  of  his  ability  to  give  to  rapid 
notes  a  genuinely  musical  significance  applies  in  gen- 
eral to  the  ornaments  which  now  and  again  are  brought 
into  his  music.  Of  the  older  standardized  ornaments 
which  were  thickly  sprinkled  through  the  music  of  Cou- 
perin  and  Emanuel  Bach,  only  a  few  survived  the 
harpsichord,  to  which  they  were  appropriate.  The 
turn,  the  trill  and  the  grace-note  are  the  chief  of  these, 
all  of  which,  it  will  be  noted,  are  used  as  frequently 
in  music  for  other  instruments  as  in  music  for  the 
pianoforte.  The  others  were  expanded  into  much 
greater  form  or  gave  way  entirely  to  a  new  sort  of  or- 
nament which  covered  Wide  intervals  and  a  wide  range, 
and  was  intended  less  to  add  grace  to  the  melodic  line 
than  to  introduce  a  variety  of  sonority  into  the  music. 

These  more  pretentious  frills  were  added  ex  tempore 
by  men  like  Hummel,  Field,  and  even  Liszt,  not  only 
to  their  own  music  but  to  that  of  other  composers. 
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Liszt,  in  his  remarks  prefatory  to  an  edition  of  Field's 
'Nocturnes,'  said  that  the  little  pieces  as  they  appeared 
on  the  engraved  page  hardly  gave  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  richness  v^hich  their  composer  gave  to  them 
by  means  of  his  improvised  adornments.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  Chopin  in  playing,  he 
angrily  resented  the  addition  of  extemporized  orna- 
ments to  his  own  music  by  any  player  whatsoever,  even 
one  so  brilUant  as  Liszt.  It  seems  likely  that  such 
ornaments  d'occasion  were  pretty  conventional  stuff. 
Liszt  has  filled  up  his  music  with  a  great  deal  of  them, 
laboriously  written  out.  Chopin's  ornaments  rarely 
lack  the  distinction  which  is  characteristic  of  his  style 
in  general;  that  is  to  say  they  are  rarely  a  series  of  fig- 
ures, oftenest  a  tracery  of  melody.  Those  such  as  we 
find  in  the  nocturne  in  F-sharp  major,  the  impromptu 
in  the  same  key,  and  even  in  the  first  polonaise,  are 
finely  and  carefully  drawn,  and  their  effect  in  the  piece, 
like  the  effect  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  calculated  down 
to  the  smallest  note.  Even  in  this  regard  Chopin's  mu- 
sic is  perfected,  and  the  addition  of  extra  notes,  espe- 
cially of  the  breathless,  virtuoso  kind,  cannot,  as  Cho- 
pin himself  well  knew,  but  distort  its  proportions. 
There  is  practically  none  of  these  passages  which  is 
massive,  which  has  not  a  value  in  detail  that  the  pianist 
must  reveal. 

Excepting  always  the  music  of  Bach,  there  is  almost 
no  keyboard  music  save  Chopin's  in  which  every  note 
is  thus  fraught  with  meaning  and  delight.  Therein 
lies  the  secret  of  his  style,  its  clearness,  flexibility  and 
charm.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  flawless,  and  in  that  may 
well  rest  its  best  assurance  of  an  immortal  life. 

IV 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  quality  of  Chopin's 
music  in  general,  and  that  little  has  often  been  fervidly 
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spoken,  now  in  praise,  now  in  blame.  His  music  may 
be  variously  classified.  There  are  works  of  his  young 
manhood,  works  of  more  mature  stamp,  finally  works 
written  in  the  last  years  of  his  relatively  short  life 
which  are  very  noticeably  more  profound  and  more 
involved  than  earlier  ones.  To  study  his  music  in  the 
order  of  its  creation  is  to  trace  the  deepening  and  the 
sobering  of  his  emotional  life.  An  intensity  is  common 
to  it  all,  a  fervor  which  a  long  and  painful  illness  had 
not  the  power  to  assuage.  Neither  the  Ballade  in  F 
minor  nor  the  Polonaise-Fantaisie  is  less  impassioned 
than  the  study  in  C  minor,  opus  10,  No.  12.  Outwardly 
they  all  show  the  same  restlessness  and  tumultuous- 
ness.  But  the  passion  of  the  later  works  is  deeper  if  not 
more  calm  than  that  of  the  earlier,  and  the  expression  of 
it  is  more  varied  and  full  of  contrasts.  Works  like  the 
fourth  Scherzo,  the  fourth  Ballade,  and  the  Barcarolle 
have  an  under  meaning  so  hard  to  grasp  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  those  who  study  them  or  hear  them 
find  fault  with  the  structure  and  say  they  are  rambling. 
There  is  in  all  his  music  a  reserve  which  puts  it  beyond 
the  touch  of  most  who  would  play  it.  In  these  last 
great  pieces  one  discerns  vaguely  something  of  the 
holiness  of  that  inner  life  of  his  which  no  one  ever 
heard  him  speak  of,  of  the  intense,  yearning  idealism 
that  tortured  him.  His  was  a  spirit  that  underwent 
the  chastening  brought  upon  us  by  suffering  in  body 
and  mind  in  silence,  this  fastidious,  dainty,  malicious, 
little  man,  for  ever  suffering,  for  ever  unconquerable 
in  pride. 

But  the  compositions  may  be  more  definitely  classi- 
fied than  by  the  signs  they  show  of  Chopin's  general 
development.  There  are,  for  example,  three  distinct 
groups:  salon  pieces,  such  as  the  Waltzes  and  Noc- 
turnes; pieces  in  which  he  speaks  as  it  were  his  native 
Polish  language,  such  as  the  Mazurkas  and  the  Polo- 
naises, and  finally  works  which  seem  the  unrestricted 
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expression  of  his  emotions :  the  Ballades,  Scherzos,  So- 
natas, Preludes,  and  :fitudes. 

All  the  salon  pieces  are  characterized  by  elegance. 
In  addition,  the  Waltzes  have  in  most  cases  a  sparkle, 
the  Nocturnes  a  discrete  melancholy.  Yet  Chopin  is 
full  of  surprises,  and  there  are  waltzes  like  that  in  A 
minor  and  that  in  C-sharp  minor  which  pass  out  of  the 
category  of  elegant  salon  music  based  on  dance 
rhythms,  and  may  be  treated  as  among  the  most 
thoughtful  and  the  sad  expressions  of  his  experience. 
The  first  two  waltzes,  and  the  great  waltz  in  A-flat  ma- 
jor, opus  42,  reveal  him  delighting  in  poignant  and 
lively  rhythms,  in  a  grace  from  which  a  certain  chival- 
ric  gallantry  is  not  lacking,  and  above  all  in  the  capti- 
vating qualities  of  his  instrument. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Nocturnes  show  a  senti- 
ment a  little  too  much  perfumed  for  the  salon.  They 
are  commonly  considered  the  weakest  of  his  composi- 
tions; and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  of  them 
lack  virility  and  health.  On  the  other  hand,  one  like 
that  in  C  minor  is  fit  to  stand  among  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  noble  of  his  compositions;  and  those  in 
G  major  and  in  D-flat  major  must  long  be  redeemed 
from  commonplaceness  by  the  perfection  of  their  style 
as  pianoforte  music. 

In  the  Mazurkas,  harmonies,  rhythm,  and  melodies 
have  a  distinctly  Polish  character.  In  the  Polonaises 
only  the  rhythm  is  national;  and  this  has  been  so  long 
in  the  favor  of  the  international  world  of  music  that  it 
carries  with  it  little  of  Polish  spirit.  Most  of  the  Ma- 
zurkas and  the  Polonaises  never  shake  off  an  under 
mood  of  deep  sadness,  and  there  is  none  of  them,  how- 
ever gracious,  which  does  not  sing  of  a  national  pride. 
Pride  and  sorrow  are  the  keynote  to  them,  sorrow  that 
is  often  hopeless,  pride  that  rises  to  anger  and  defiance. 
There  are  among  the  Mazurkas  many  which  have  an 
elegiac  sadness,  which  are  poems  of  meditation  and 
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lamentation,  as  if  by  the  ruins  of  his  beloved  country 
he,  like  the  great  prophet,  sat  down  and  wept.  They 
are  often  as  short  as  the  short  preludes,  but  share  with 
them  a  vividness  and  intenseness  that  place  them  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  compositions  for  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  Polonaises  are  in  broad  form.  Those  in  A  ma- 
jor, A-flat  major,  and  F-sharp  minor  are  truly  colossal 
works,  ringing,  clashing,  marching  music,  without  a 
touch  of  bombast.  It  is  astonishing  how  all  polonaises, 
polaccas,  and  even  marches  by  other  composers  lose 
their  light  beside  them.  Those  in  C  minor  and  in  E-flat 
minor  are  sombre  and  gloomy,  the  former  full  of 
heaviness,  the  latter  of  mysterious  agitation  as  of  a 
band  of  conspirators,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  Professor 
Niecks.  That  in  C-sharp  minor  lacks  the  dignity  of 
its  companion  pieces.  The  first  part  is  fretful  and 
nervous.  The  Trio  section,  in  D-flat  has,  however,  a 
more  measured,  though  an  effeminate  speech. 

Of  his  other  great  works  one  would  be  glad  to  say 
nothing.  We  have  already  attempted  to  analyze  the 
perfection  of  their  style,  the  richness  of  their  harmonies, 
the  firm  proportit)ns  of  their  form.  To  the  discovery  of 
their  particular  beauties  each  lover  must  be  led  by  his 
own  enthusiasm.  The  rapture  they  may  charm  him  to 
is  his  own  joy.  Chopin  the  artist  may  be  held  up  to 
the  critical  inspection  of  tlie  whole  world,  and  in  such 
an  inspection  few  will  pass  with  higher  praise  than  his. 

But  Chopin  the  musician  speaks  to  each  ear  apart. 
His  music  is  a  fervid,  aristocratic,  essentially  noble  soul 
made  audible,  if  so  we  may  translate  Balzac's  remark 
that  he  was  une  dme  qui  se  rendait  sensible.  Illness 
held  him  in  an  inexorable  grip  during  those  years  of 
his  life  when  he  wrote  many  of  his  greatest  works.  His 
pride,  which  no  one  may  measure,  made  his  life  one 
agony  with  that  of  his  broken  country.  Yet  there  was 
the  saving  streak  of  iron  in  him,  and  that  is  in  his  mu- 
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sic  behind  all  the  vehemence,  the  fever,  and  the  pas- 
sion. 

And  what  may  not  be  overlooked  is  his  love  of  gaiety. 
His  wit  was  malicious  and  keen,  but  he  had  a  pleasing 
humor  as  well,  one  that  overflowed  in  mimicry  and  an 
almost  childish  love  of  fun.  This  too  is  constantly  com- 
ing to  the  surface  in  his  music.  It  would  be  wholly  mis- 
taken to  think  of  Chopin  as  a  composer  of  only  sad  or 
turbulent  music.  A  whole  list  of  masterpieces  could  be 
chosen  from  those  of  his  compositions  which  are  gay 
without  arriere-pensee,  which  are  witty  and  vivacious, 
and  clear  as  happy  laughter.  It  is  perhaps  this  very 
spirit  which  saves  his  music  always  from  heaviness, 
which  makes  it  in  the  last  analysis  more  healthy  and 
more  sane  than  much  of  that  of  Schumann  or  Brahms. 
Never  are  his  moods  heavy,  stagnant,  or  inert.  Intense 
as  they  may  be  they  are  swift-changing  and  vivid. 

Are  they  not  thus  in  their  nature  suited  to  the  piano 
more  than  to  all  other  instruments?  To  the  piano,  the 
sounds  of  which  are  no  sooner  struck  than  they  float 
away,  the  very  breath  of  whose  being  is  in  constant 
movement? 

The  mass  of  Chopin's  compositions  remains  unique  in 
the  literature  of  pianoforte  music  as  an  expression  of 
emotion  that  is  without  alloy.  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of 
experiment,  of  theory,  or  of  symbolism.  Its  idealism 
is  the  idealism  of  beauty  of  sound,  both  in  form  and 
detail.  If  we  call  it  poetical  it  is  because  it  seems  a 
fire  of  the  imagination.  Yet  here  is  a  faculty  in  Cho- 
pin which  deals  only  with  sound.  His  music  is  most 
decidedly  abstract  and  absolute.  Poetical  as  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  meaning  in  it  but  the  meaning  of  sound. 
Not  only  does  it  not  call  for  supplementary  explana- 
tions in  terms  of  another  art  or  of  definite,  emotional 
activities  in  life;  it  defies  the  effort  that  would  so 
relate  it  to  a  world  of  perceptions.  Like  fire  it  burns 
the  thought  that  would  frame  it. 
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HERZ,   THALBERG,   AND  LISZT 

The  career  of  Henri  Herz,  his  compositions  and  his  style;  virtuosity 
and  sensationalism;  means  of  effect — Sigismund  Thalberg:  his  playing; 
the  'Moses'  fantasia,  etc.;  relation  of  Herz  and  Thalberg  to  the  public — 
Franz  Liszt:  his  personality  and  its  influence;  his  playing;  his  expansion 
of  pianoforte  technique;  difficulties  of  his  music  estimated — Liszt's  com- 
positions: transcriptions;  fantasia  on  Don  Giovanni — Realistic  pieces, 
Annees  de  p61erinage — Absolute  music:  sonata  in  B  minor;  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies;   Conclusion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Chopin  was  one  of  the  greats 
est  players  of  his  day.  In  some  respects  he  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest,  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  been  matched  in  delicacy,  in  beauties  of  veiled 
harmony  and  melody,  and  in  poetry.  Yet  as  far  as 
playing  was  concerned  his  life  was  spent  virtually  in 
retirement;  and  this  was,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  bitter  to  him.  It  was  not  easy  for  him, 
we  may  be  sure,  to  hear  from  the  outer  world  the  ech- 
oes of  uproarious  applause  raised  to  greet  one  battling 
virtuoso  after  another.  These  men  strode  like  con- 
quering heroes  over  the  earth.  The  years  Chopin 
spent  in  Paris  were  the  very  hey-day  of  the  virtuosi. 
He  was  excluded  from  such  public  triumphs  as  they 
enjoyed,  partly  because  he  was  too  nervous  and  too 
sensitive  to  endure  contact  with  great  audiences,  partly 
because  he  lacked  physical  strength,  and  partly,  also, 
because  to  the  general  taste  at  that  time  his  style  of 
playing  and  his  music  were  too  fine  to  be  palatable. 
Mendelssohn  wondered  whether  or  not  Herz  was  prej- 
udiced when  he  said  that  the  Parisians  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  nothing  but  variations. 
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This  Henri  Herz  was,  between  the  years  1830  and 
1835,  the  most  celebrated  pianist  in  Europe.  He  was 
Austrian  by  birth  but  in  his  youth  was  taken  to  Paris 
to  study  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  thereafter  made 
Paris  his  home,  and  himself  a  Parisian. 

Everywhere  he  played  he  was  tremendously  success- 
ful, whether  in  France,  Germany,  or  playing  duets  with 
Moscheles  or  Cramer  in  London,  or  wandering  over 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and  the  islands  near 
it.  He  had  terriblement  voyage,  as  he  himself  said  in 
the  introduction  to  his  most  amusing  book  on  his  trav- 
els in  America,  Mes  voyages.  His  technique  was,  of 
course,  quite  out  of  the  ordinary;  but  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  by  his  programs  and  by  his  compositions,  he  put 
it  to  no  exalted  purpose.  It  was  the  day  of  variations 
and  of  fantasias.  Any  time  might  serve  for  the  for- 
mer, and  the  virtuoso  who  was  also  a  keen  man  of  busi- 
ness, with  an  eye  on  the  public  before  which  he  dis- 
played himself  and  another  on  the  publishers,  gener- 
ally made  use  of  airs  popular  in  whatever  land  he 
might  chance  to  be  making  a  present  success.  For  ex- 
ample, among  the  publications  of  Henri  Herz  one  finds 
variations  on  the  favorite  air,  Le  petit  tambour,  on  the 
famous  Irish  air,  'The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  on  the 
Scotch  air,  'We're  a'  noddin','  on  the  old  song  beloved 
of  our  grandmothers  in  this  country,  'Gaily  the  Trouba- 
dour'; and  La  Parisienne,  marche  nationale,  avec  vari- 
ations char  act  eristiques.  He  published  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Marseillaise,  an  Austrian  march.  General 
Harrison's  quick-step.  Empress  Henrietta's  waltz,  nu- 
merous sets  of  quadrilles  and  other  dances.  Perhaps 
we  may  never  be  sure  how  many  of  these  publications 
he  would  have  acknowledged.  In  Mes  voyages  he  re- 
counted how  he  found  upon  a  piano  in  a  music  shop  a 
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certain  'Mile.  Sontag's  Waltz'  published  as  one  of  his 
compositions.  This  was  in  the  United  States.  The 
dealer  in  the  shop  told  Herz  that  this  of  all  his  compo- 
sitions had  made  him  famous  in  the  new  country. 
Herz  was  about  to  protest  that  the  music  was  none  of 
his,  but  was  prevented  by  the  counsel  of  his  manager 
Ulmann,  a  man  very  nearly  as  wily  as  the  immortal 
P.  T.  Barnum,  of  whom,  perhaps  at  bottom  a  congenial 
soul,  Herz  had  much  to  tell. 

Fantasias  were  usually  constructed  on  airs  from  the 
favorite  operas  of  the  day.  These,  in  the  case  of  Herz, 
rarely  amounted  to  more  than  a  series  of  variations, 
preceded  by  an  introduction,  and  concluded  with  a 
finale.  Few  showed  much  thought  in  structure,  and 
indeed,  such  men  as  Herz,  Thalberg,  and  Liszt,  could, 
and  were  expected  to,  improvise  such  fantasias  before 
the  public. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Herz's 
elaborate  fantasias  and  variations  lack  cleverness  and 
a  very  genuine  brilliance.  An  examination  of  many  of 
them  will  prove  to  one  even  at  this  day,  when  all  are 
nearly  or  quite  forgotten,  that  Herz  knew  his  piano 
astonishingly  well.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
Variations  brillantes,  opus  105,  on  a  favorite  motive 
from  Bellini's  Sonnambula.  There  is  first  an  intro- 
duction. This  is  withal  desperately  commonplace.  It 
suggests  posturings,  meaningless  formalities,  a  whole 
technique  of  specious  oratory.  Yet  it  is  a  technique. 
The  weakness  in  such  music  is  that  it  is  ready-made. 
There  is  no  originality  in  it,  nor  any  vitality.  The  eye 
discerns  the  stock  figures  of  the  virtuoso  laid  one  after 
the  other  across  the  page.  First,  there  are  three  meas- 
ures of  the  chromatic  scale,  each  measure  running 
through  tlie  octave,  so  that  the  second  repeats  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second,  with  only  the  change  of  regis- 
ter. Moreover,  each  measure  is  phrased  by  itself,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  there  is  placed  a  mark  of 
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emphasis ;  so  that  there  is  not  even  an  effect  of  rushing 
or  roaring  from  bottom  to  top,  but  only  one  of  move- 
ment from  one  point  to  another,  like  the  leaping  of  the 
frog  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  well  of  our  algebra  prob- 
lems. The  final  leap  to  the  pinnacle  of  high  F,  is  wor- 
thy of  the  mountain  goat. 

This  figure  jumps  its  stages  across  our  ears  and  out 
of  sound.  Then  follows^  a  welling  up  of  emotion.  The 
orator  condescends.  He  is  affably  sentimental,  will 
take  us  into  his  confidence,  not  without  dignity,  how- 
ever. Listen  to  the  strains  of  this  immortal  melody! 
Here  a  heart  sings.  What  if  it  were  Bellini's  heart,  we 
now  add  upon  our  instrument  a  long  tremulous  sigh 
of  our  own. 

Once  more  the  opening  phrases.  Here  again  the 
directions  read,  capriccioso ;  and  again  the  goat  leaps 
up  the  scale  from  low  F  to  high.  But  here  follows  a 
passage  of  trills,  long  trills  on  F,  on  G,  on  A,  on  B-flat, 
and  so  on,  up  and  up  to  the  highest  of  all  F's  on  the 
keyboard;  while  the  left  hand  surges  and  falls  back  in 
broken  chords  of  changing  harmonies.  Nothing  could 
be  more  brilliantly  effective.  The  concluding  measures 
of  the  introduction  play  with  long,  light  scales  over  a 
phrase  or  two  of  melody;  and  a  long-drawn  half -ca- 
dence, and  a  fermata,  announce  at  last  that  the  piece 
is  about  to  begin. 

The  statement  of  the  theme  itself  is  perfectly  simple. 
One  notices  the  practically  unvaried  bass,  the  tum-tum 
of  Hummel  and  Weber,  and  of  the  lesser  virtuosi.  The 
first  variation  is,  however,  a  masterpiece  in  pianoforte 
style  as  far  as  the  right  hand  is  concerned.  The  mix- 
ture of  double  and  single  notes  is  technically  almost 
worthy  of  Chopin.  But  the  tum-tum  bass  perseveres 
and  blights  the  whole.  Still  this  variation  has  a  bright 
sparkle,  the  line  of  the  upper  part  has  a  flowing  grace, 
and  there  is  necessarily  little  of  that  repetition  of  one 
or  two  stereotyped  figures  which  in  longer  works  al- 
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most  strangles  the  life  in  most  music  of  the  virtuoso 
type. 

The  second  variation  is  hopelessly  commonplace. 
The  melody,  scarcely  varied,  is  in  octaves  for  the  right 
hand,  and  the  tum-tum  for  the  left  is  changed  to  a 
rat-a-tat-tat-a-ta-tat.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  variation 
is  the  crossing  of  the  right  hand  over  the  left  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  beat  of  every  measure,  in  order 
to  dive,  as  it  were,  into  the  deep  accented  note  of  the 
second  beat.  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  leap  of  chil- 
dren from  some  upper  loft  to  a  hay-filled  mow  be- 
neath. Herz  makes  the  right  hand  take  such  a  flight 
here,  over  and  over  again.  One  laughs  with  the  delight 
of  a  child,  yet  wherein  lies  the  joy?  Is  it  in  the  taking 
flight?  The  movement  through  the  air?  The  ultimate 
shock  of  landing? 

The  virtuoso  is  not  a  child.  He  is  a  clever  man  who 
plays  upon  what  is  and  ever  will  be  the  child  in  man, 
— his  bump  of  wonder.  And  he  does  not  strike  it  with 
music,  but  with  movement.  It  is  not  the  notes  of  his 
scales  or  of  his  runs,  but  the  speed  with  which  he 
accomplishes  them.  Here  in  this  second  variation  is 
proof  of  the  case  in  point.  If  in  every  measure  the 
right  hand,  instead  of  taking  its  bold  flight,  were  to 
glide  only  one  half  as  far  and  quietly  relieve  the  left 
hand  of  its  accompanying  chords  of  the  second  beat; 
and  if  the  left  hand,  so  set  free,  were  to  play  that  re- 
sounding low  note  which  was  the  hay-mow  to  the  right, 
but  to  the  left  is  only  a  step  downstairs,  the  musical 
effect  and  the  musical  value  of  the  piece  would  re- 
main quite  unchanged.  But  Herz  would  not  have 
played  it  so;  for  the  reason  that  he  wrote  this  varia- 
tion merely  to  show  his  right  hand  and  arm  in  free, 
sweeping  movement  through  the  air.  Mark  you,  then : 
the  great  effect  of  this  second  variation  is  wholly  one 
of  movement.  Not  only  is  there  no  question  of  music; 
there  is  not  even  one  of  sound. 
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The  third  variation  gives  the  theme  to  the  left  hand, 
and  the  right  flies  up  the  keyboard  in  arpeggios  and 
down  in  scales,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  From 
here  the  music  expands  freely  into  a  sort  of  fantasia. 
Fundamentally  there  are  still  variations,  but  they  are 
not  cut  off  definitely  from  each  other.  Notice  from 
here  on,  likewise,  some  excellent  writing  for  the  key- 
board, something  of  an  independent  and  melodious 
part  for  the  left  hand,  brilliant  chromatics,  trills,  and 
runs  that  drop  in  whirling  circles,  tremolos,  filigree 
scales  over  smooth  basses  a  la  John  Field.  Then  there 
is  a  Final  in  which  the  theme  is  broken  up  into  a  lilting, 
extremely  rapid  waltz,  and  in  which  the  pianist  is 
called  upon  to  surmount  difficulties  of  no  trivial  kind. 
The  series  comes  to  an  end  in  a  coda,  which,  like  many 
a  classical  coda,  swells  big  as  the  frog  in  the  fable  till 
it  bursts. 

These  variations  and  all  other  variations  of  Herz 
are  dead  as  the  facile  hand  that  wrote  them.  There 
is  nothing  of  musical  life  in  them,  and  consequently 
they  never  had  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  immortal. 
But  the  point  is  not  the  lack  of  musical  value  in  these 
pieces,  but  the  very  striking  presence  of  high  technical 
skill.  This,  as  found  not  only  here  but  in  his  concertos 
and  other  compositions,  is  the  gauge  of  his  skill  as  a 
player,  which  by  these  signs  was  extraordinary.  As  a 
musician  he  may  very  well  have  been  a  charlatan,  but 
as  a  virtuoso  he  was  an  adept.  His  universal  success  is, 
finally,  proof  that  such  a  man  was  the  man  that  the 
public  most  wanted  to  hear. 

Another  indication  of  the  public  taste  at  that  time, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  time  of  Schumann 
and  Chopin,  is  the  fact  that  such  variations  and  fan- 
tasias as  Herz  now  composed  on  familiar  airs  from 
operas  or  household  songs  were,  perhaps  above  all 
else,  acceptable.  This  again  must  mean  that  the  gen- 
eral audience  was  interested  not  in  what  we  know  as 
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music,  but  in  a  movement  of  hands,  arms,  fingers,  and 
incidentally  sounds,  upon  a  musical  structure  with 
which  they  had  not  to  bother  themselves.  In  other 
words  one  went  to  hear  or  to  see  what  the  player  could 
do,  not  to  listen  to  what  he  could  express  of  his  own 
emotion,  or  reveal  of  the  emotional  content  of  piano- 
forte music. 

The  pianoforte  was,  after  all,  a  relatively  new  instru- 
ment. Though  Clementi,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had 
written  for  it,  they  had  not  forgotten  that  in  the  houses 
whither  their  music  would  find  its  way,  there  were 
likelier  to  be  harpsichords  than  pianofortes.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Herz  that  the  pianoforte  had  be- 
come familiar  to  the  household  touch  of  prosperous 
tradesmen  and  artisans.  Here  was  created  a  new  pub- 
lic, one  which  wished  to  relish  its  new  possession,  to 
prune  itself  beside  the  blazing  glory  in  which  it  might 
now  boast  part-ownership. 

There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  Von  Lenz's  book  * 
on  the  great  virtuosos.  It  was  written  in  connection 
with  Tausig,  almost  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Chopin.  'His  [Tausig's]  distinguishing  characteristic 
was,'  he  wrote,  'that  he  never  played  for  effect,  but 
was  always  absorbed  in  the  piece  itself  and  its  artistic 
interpretation.  This  objectivity  the  general  public 
never  understood;  whenever  serpents  are  strangled,  it 
always  wants  to  know  just  how  big  and  dangerous  they 
are,  and  judges  of  this  by  the  performer's  behavior. 
The  general  public  thinks  that  whatever  appears  easily 
surmounted,  is  not  really  difficult,  and  that  son  or 
daughter  at  home  might  do  it  just  as  well!'  The  opera 
fantasias  and  variations  of  Herz,  of  Thalberg,  and  even 
of  Liszt  had  the  advantage,  from  the  manager's  point 
of  view,  of  making  self-evident  the  bigness  and  dan- 
gerousness  of  the  serpent;  for,  that  which  was  added 

*  W.  von  Lenz :    *The  Great  Piano  Virtuosos  of  Our  Time.'     Translated 
from   the    German   by   Madeline   R.    Baker,    New   York,    1899. 
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to  the  familiar  tune  was  no  less  than  fangs,  coils,  and 
fiery  breath  of  the  beast  itself,  which  the  knight  of  the 
piano  both  created  and  destroyed. 


II 

As  there  were  soldiers  of  fortune  who,  like  Herz, 
made  up  by  an  abundance  of  shrewd  and  witty  sense, 
what  they  lacked  in  refinement,  there  were  others,  like 
Sigismund  Thalberg,  whose  outstanding  quality  was 
elegance.  Von  Lenz  called  Thalberg  the  *only  correct 
"gentleman  rider"  of  the  piano.'  This  may  be  taken  to 
refer  to  his  playing  rather  than  to  his  compositions. 
It  was  most  beautiful  playing,  according  to  all  testi- 
mony, perfectly  smooth,  clear,  sonorous,  liquid,  sing- 
ing, enriched  by  every  quality,  in  fact,  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  perfect  and  delicate  mechanism  gov- 
erned by  a  fine  ear.  As  a  player  he  was  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  Liszt.  This  was  a  purely  sensuous  prefer- 
ence, based  entirely  upon  the  qualities  of  sound  which 
the  two  men  were  able  to  win  from  the  piano.  In  this 
regard  Liszt  and  Thalberg  may  be  considered  rivals 
of  an  equal  endowment. 

We  must,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  the  quality  of 
Thalberg's  compositions,  for  astride  of  these  he  rode 
into  the  general  pianistic  fray.  He  published  eighty- 
three  pieces  or  sets  of  pieces.  Three-quarters  of  these 
are  variations  or  fantasias.  As  in  the  list  of  Herz's 
compositions,  we  find  in  that  of  Thalberg's  variations 
on  popular  songs  of  many  nations:  on  *God  Save  the 
King'  and  'Rule  Britannia,'  on  Viennese  airs,  and  Styr- 
ian  melodies,  on  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  'The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,'  and  'Lily  Dale.'  Then  there  are  f  intasias 
and  grand  fantasias  on  two  dozen  or  more  operas: 
Normay  Sonnambula,  La  Muette  de  Portici,  Oberon, 
Der  FreischiitZy  GuUlaume  Tell,  Robert  le  Diable,  Don 
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Pasquale,  La  Fille  du  regiment,  Un  Ballo  in  Maschero 
and  many  others.  The  original  works  are  of  no  par- 
ticular merit  except  that  of  being  amiable  and  pleas- 
ingly written  for  the  piano.  The  most  successful  of  the 
grand  fantasias  seems  to  have  been  that  on  airs  from 
Rossini's  Mo'ise,  over  which  we  may  pause  to  find  evi- 
dence of  his  purposes  and  his  style. 

This  was  indeed  one  of  the  grand  pieces  of  the  cen- 
tury. A  glance  through  the  pages  is  enough  to  show 
that  Thalberg  was  a  master  of  the  stupendous.  Herz 
had  nothing  to  show  like  the  colossal  climax  and  close 
of  this  fantasia  on  'Moses.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  nowhere  in  this  grandiose  composition  is  there  any 
writing  so  fine  as  that  of  the  first  variation  of  Herz's 
we  have  just  discussed. 

But  Thalberg  is  much  more  of  a  musician,  or  is  more 
willing  to  show  himself  one,  than  Herz.  There  are 
touches  of  good  part-writing,  of  skillful  imitation,  and 
of  the  combining  of  two  melodies.  There  is  an  intro- 
duction, beginning  as  quietly  as  Moses  slept  in  the 
rushes,  which  Thalberg  builds  up  more  solidly,  if  not 
more  effectively,  than  Herz  built  up  his.  The  accom- 
paniment to  the  first  theme,  simple  enough  as  it  is, 
shows  a  touch  of  flesh — is  not  the  skin  and  bones  of  the 
*tum-tum.'  On  the  whole  the  left  hand  part  is  more 
varied  throughout.  There  is  an  episode  in  D-minor  in 
which  the  left  hand  figures  are  flexible,  and  upon  the 
taking  up  again  of  reminiscences  of  the  first  broad 
theme  in  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  plays  with 
phrases  of  the  theme  of  the  section  to  come. 

There  is  little  unity  in  the  piece,  hardly  a  perceptible 
architecture.  We  have  now  a  section  in  B-flat  minor, 
and  here  we  have  many  a  tum-tum-tum  in  the  left 
hand.  Rossini's  melody  in  the  right,  however,  is  inter- 
esting enough  in  itself  to  carry  the  music  along.  This 
section  is  extended  by  variants  of  the  theme  and  a  great 
deal  of  rapid  finger  work — single  notes  for  the  most 
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part.  The  last  section  begins  after  a  fermata  with  a 
few  ponderous  introductory  measures  in  broken 
chords,  rather  thickly  scored,  but  portentous.  The 
stalwart  melody  is  played  by  the  right  hand,  crossed 
over  the  left  or  mixed  in  with  it.  And  now  watch  Thal- 
berg,  and  see  how  the  man  can  ride. 

This  is  a  march  theme,  simply  started  at  first,  then 
played  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  which  has 
time  between  its  separate  notes  to  scamper  up  and 
down  the  keyboard.  Notice,  too,  that  when  the  right 
hand  is  soaring  too  high  to  be  brought  back  in  time  for 
the  thumb  to  perch  again  on  its  melody,  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  jumps  into  the  breach  and  saves  the  line. 
Right  thumb,  left  thumb,  left  thumb,  right  thumb, 
either  will  do.  And  so  the  hands  are  free  to  jump  and 
run  and  fly.  This  emancipation  was  said  to  be  Thal- 
berg's  accomplishment;  but  instances  of  dividing  the 
melody  between  the  two  hands  may  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Weber.  It  were 
needless  to  mention  Bach  in  this  connection.  However, 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  Thalberg  needs,  and  he  uses 
it  skillfully  and  successfully. 

Meanwhile,  the  accompaniment  grows  apace.  There 
are  runs  of  thirds  for  the  right  hand,  which  can  thus 
indulge  itself,  knowing  it  need  not  be  home  before 
dark,  so  to  speak,  that  the  left  hand  thumb  can  wind 
the  clock  and  keep  the  fire  burning.  There  is  next  a 
suggestion  of  pounding  chords,  but  this  gives  way  to  a 
strange  shivering  run  of  repeated  notes — one  remem- 
bers how  Kuhnau  told  the  story  of  the  frightened 
Israelites  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  there  are 
growing  agitation,  shrieks  of  the  rising  wind,  dread- 
fully raucous  repeated  octaves,  now  on  E  and,  with  a 
flash,  on  F,  and  a  pounding  left  hand  that  marches  and 
rushes.  It  is  like  the  shriek  of  the  approaching  loco- 
motive above  the  roar  of  its  thundering  speed.  And 
just  as  it  should  crash  into  view,  or  into  something, 
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there  is  the  sudden  stillness  of  infinite  night,  and  then 
our  march  theme,  spun  like  a  thread  of  silver  through 
flying  runs.  From  thumb  to  thumb  it  winds,  and  al- 
ways pianissimo.  The  effect  must  have  been  one  to 
make  a  listener  breathless  with  amazement.  Little  by 
little  crescendo,  a  change  from  B-flat  major  to  G-major, 
a  substitution  of  full  chords  or  octaves  for  the  single 
thumb  notes,  and  an  extension  of  the  runs  into  the 
clouds,  these  bring  about  the  close,  a  last  page  where 
left  and  right  hand  together  pound  out  the  theme  in  re- 
peated solid  chords,  with  tutki  la  forza.  Sheer  noise 
it  is,  here;  and  with  all  this  overpowering  bombast 
the  fantasia  on  'Moses'  comes  to  an  end. 

Such  a  work  is  well  worth  considering.  We  may 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  even  at  this  day  \ye  could 
resist  its  power  under  the  hands  of  a  virtuoso.  It  would 
not  by  any  means  sound  flat.  But  the  instinctive  re- 
sponse to  such  sonority  would  perhaps  be  a  cause  for 
shame  to  those  who  were  conscious  of  even  a  little 
musical  learning.  The  word  trash  comes  quickly  to 
the  lips,  and  the  more  readily  when  we  know  our  sen- 
sational heart  has  beat  a  trifle  faster  in  spite  of  our 
better  reason.  It  is  not,  then,  that  the  music  is  feeble 
or  unsuccessful,  but  that  we  distrust  sensationalism 
and  cherish  a  professional  shame  of  it. 

The  paraphernalia  of  the  sensationalist  composer  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  Thalberg's  fantasias  and  vari- 
ations suffer  principally  because  of  these  limitations. 
He  has  a  great  knowledge  and  control  of  the  piano- 
forte, but  can  find  only  scant  variety  of  use  for  them. 
He  must  depend  most  upon  speed  and  upon  noise,  and 
both  are  what  we  may  call  cumulative  effects.  In 
other  and  less  elegant  words,  he  must  use  lots  of  speed 
and  lots  of  noise.  His  runs  are  masses  of  notes,  very 
frequently  no  more  than  arpeggios  or  chromatic  scales. 
He  throws  a  run  up  from  a  melody  note  as  you  throw 
a  ball  into  the  air.     It  covers  its  distance  and  drops. 
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It  is  no  more  the  style  of  Chopin  than  your  ball  is  like 
the  flight  of  a  bird.  But  the  very  fact  that  it  goes  up 
and  down  with  no  more  freedom  of  movement  than 
the  ball  that  is  thrown  in  the  air,  is  what  makes  it 
purely  sensational,  purely  a  matter  of  speed  in  a  mass 
of  sound.  If  it  went  otherwise  than  upon  its  automatic 
way,  your  ears  would  be  pricked  from  feeling  into 
listening. 

In  the  matter  of  noise  the  effect  must  still  be  mas- 
sive. The  sensationalist  composer  must  always  write 
for  the  feeling,  not  the  listening  ear,  and  he  can  best 
overpower  the  former  by  repeating  chords  rapidly; 
for  in  doing  this  he  not  only  makes  a  very  mountain 
of  noise  but  adds  the  mountain  of  movement  upon  it. 
Of  all  the  tricks  of  the  pianist  this  is  the  most  vul- 
garly sensational;  and  yet,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  noise  how  else  can  he  accomplish  his  purpose?  In 
no  other  way  can  he  make  such  a  din,  and  if  he  tries 
any  other  he  shocks  the  ear  into  listening. 

So  in  many  a  way  Thalberg  is  a  slave  to  his  purpose. 
The  ear  that  has  been  trained  to  listen  cannot  but  be 
wearied  or  outraged;  but  forget  our  recently  acquired 
habit  of  listening  (for  even  among  many  of  the  exalted 
it  is  only  half  acquired)  and  Thalberg  may  still  to-day 
become  what  Schumann  called  him  more  than  half  a 
century  ago, — a  god — at  the  piano.  Rubinstein,  by  the 
way,  was  hardly  the  man  to  call  him  a  grocer,  even 
though  he  dealt,  as  we  have  had  to  admit,  with  masses 
of  notes.  There  was  a  splendor  about  him,  something 
fine  and  grand  as  well;  but  like  gods  in  general  he  was 
not  to  be,  or  may  not  now  be  approached,  else  he  loses 
his  godhead,  which  resolves  into  an  agitation  of  the 
ear.  There  is  no  splendor  in  his  music  but  the  splendor 
of  sensation. 

If  we  examine  the  fabric  of  his  music  with  a  more 
technical  eye  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  relatively 
little  use  of  double  notes,  relatively  little  demand  upon 
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the  left  hand  as  far  as  broad  figures  are  concerned,  but 
much  upon  the  lightness  and  freedom  of  the  wrist  in 
both  hands.  There  is,  besides,  the  dividing  of  the  mel- 
ody between  the  thumbs  of  both  hands,  already  men- 
tioned. 

He  had  a  very  unusual  power  over  melody  on  the 
piano.  For  this  we  have  the  word  of  his  none  too 
amiable  rival,  Liszt,  that  Thalberg  alone  could  make 
the  piano  sing  like  the  violin.  He  was  invited  to  pub- 
lish an  instruction  book  on  Uart  du  chant,  applique  au 
piano.  This  is  composed  of  a  few  introductory  para- 
graphs, and  a  dozen  transcriptions  of  melodies  upon 
which  the  student  was  expected  to  work  out  the  pre- 
cepts he  had  just  read.  The  remarks  may  still  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  pianist,  but  surely  the  transcrip- 
tions will  be  more  so.  The  day  for  that  sort  of  music 
has  gone  by,  but  one  may  still  delight  in  the  skill  with 
which  Thalberg  was  able  to  write  melody,  originally 
conceived  for  voices  or  violin,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, upon  the  piano.  None  of  these  is  so  preten- 
tious as  some  of  the  big  transcriptions  of  symphonies 
and  overtures  made  by  Liszt;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  workmanship  all  are  quite  equal  to  Liszt.  The 
eighth — on  a  scene  from  Meyerbeer's  11  Crociato — is 
tremendously  effective  in  places.  The  ninth — on  a  bal- 
lade from  Preciosa — is  exceedingly  well  done.  The 
tenth  is  a  wholly  charming  transcription  of  one  of  the 
Miiller-Lieder. 

We  may  speak,  in  passing,  of  a  nocturne  in  E  major, 
opus  28,  as  representative  of  the  best  of  his  original 
compositions.  It  is  by  no  means  great  music  either  in 
the  sense  of  inspired  emotion  or  of  richly  varied  work- 
manship; but  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  piano,  sweet  in 
melody,  and  not  too  sweet  in  mood.  The  obbligato 
treatment  of  the  left  hand  in  the  middle  section  is 
worthy  of  note  as  a  sign  of  considerable  technical  abil- 
ity,   the    development   of   which   probably    atrophied 
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under  the  close  pressure  of  a  constant  adulation.  This 
Nocturne  seems  on  the  whole  rather  above  the  average 
of  Mendelssohn's  'Songs  without  Words,'  by  virtue  of 
the  treatment  of  the  piano  in  it;  and  may,  with  other  of 
his  original  works,  be  gently  slid  into  the  company  of 
Liszt's  'Consolations'  and  'Love  Dreams.' 

Most  of  the  music  of  Herz  and  Thalberg  has  been 
forgotten,  and  that  which  might  still  be  successfully 
played,  is  now  banished  from  the  concert  stage  as  trash. 
It  is  true  not  only  that  one  finds  a  great  sameness  in 
it,  but  also  that  in  the  light  of  a  longer  familiarity  with 
the  instrument  and  of  strides  in  executive  skill  on  the 
keyboard  little  of  it  presents  what  may  seem  to  us  to- 
day even  ingenuity.  Yet  to  estimate  its  value  as  well 
as  its  significance  in  the  world  of  pianoforte  music  one 
must  not  forget  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written; 
namely,  to  display  the  composer's  skill  as  a  performer, 
and  the  brilliant  and  powerful  resources  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  win  a  livelihood  from 
the  world  by  stirring  its  inhabitants  to  a  frenzied  de- 
light. The  aim  to  succeed  with  the  public,  no  matter 
what  the  means,  has  something  of  the  heroic  in  it,  and 
in  music  which  has  been  the  means  of  such  success 
there  must  be  some  element  of  bigness.  This  bears  no 
relation  to  the  greatness  of  service  to  an  ideal  which 
is  sacred.  It  is  in  every  way  profane.  Yet  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  force  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  more 
so  as  the  development  of  society  gives  the  power  to 
the  mass  of  people  to  assert  its  own  tastes  and  demand 
its  own  enjoyments.  To  such  a  development  the  uni- 
versal success  of  Herz  and  Thalberg  is  related.  It  is 
because  of  still  further  development  that  their  wonders 
have  become  commonplaces,  not  because  either  their 
purpose  or  their  music  is  intrinsically  contemptible. 
Both  these  are  respectable  as  manifestations  of  energy 
and  great  labor;  and  that  the  two  great  players 
achieved  a  victory  which  won  the  applause  of  the  whole 
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world,  indicates  a  streak  of  the  hero  in  the  cosmos  of 
both. 

Ill 

We  may  conceive  Herz  and  Thalberg  each  to  be  an 
infant  Hercules,  strangling  serpents  in  his  cradle,  if  we 
compare  them  with  Franz  Liszt,  who,  above  all  else, 
represents  virtuosity  grown  to  fully  heroic  proportions. 
He  was  the  great  and  universal  hero  in  the  history  of 
music.  He  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  public,  the 
general  world  over  which  he  established  his  supremacy 
by  feats  of  sheer  muscular  or  technical  skill.  Even 
the  activity  of  his  mind  was  essentially  empirical. 
Especially  in  the  realm  of  pianoforte  music  he  won  his 
unique  place  by  colossal  energy  put  to  test  or  to  experi- 
ment upon  the  public  through  the  instrument.  The 
majority  of  his  compositions  in  this  branch  of  music 
are  tours  de  force. 

His  manifold  activities  in  music  all  reveal  the  truly 
great  virtuoso,  whom  we  may  here  define  as  an  agent 
of  highest  efficiency  between  a  created  art  and  the  pub- 
lic to  which  it  must  be  related.  We  will  presently  ana- 
lyze some  of  his  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  but 
without  presuming  to  draw  from  features  of  them  so 
discovered  any  conclusions  as  to  their  musical  vitality 
or  their  aesthetic  value.  These  conclusions  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  and  sense  of  posterity;  whatever  they 
may  prove  to  be,  one  cannot  at  present  but  recognize  in 
Liszt  first  and  foremost  the  intermediary.  He  so  con- 
ducted himself  in  all  his  musical  activities,  which, 
taken  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  importance,  show 
him  as  a  writer  upon  subjects  related  to  music,  as  a 
conductor,  as  a  composer,  and  as  a  pianist.  He  worked 
in  an  indissoluble  relation  with  the  public,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  this  relation  appears  to  us  a  hero  of  human  and 
comprehensible  shape,  though  enormous,  whose  feet 
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walked  in  the  paths  of  men  and  women,  and  whose 
head  was  not  above  the  clouds  in  a  hidden  and  secret 
communion  which  we  can  neither  define  nor  under- 
stand. 

Many  qualities  in  his  character  and  in  his  person, 
which,  of  course,  are  of  no  importance  in  estimating 
the  value  of  his  compositions,  made  his  peculiar  rela- 
tion with  the  public  secure.  His  face  was  very  hand- 
some, brilliantly  so;  he  had  a  social  charm  which  won 
for  him  a  host  of  friends  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe; 
he  was  fascinating  to  men  and  women  in  private,  and 
in  public  exercised  a  seemingly  irresistible  personal 
magnetism  over  his  audiences.  He  was,  moreover,  ex- 
ceedingly generous  and  charitable,  quick  to  befriend  all 
musicians,  especially  men  younger  than  he,  and  to  lend 
his  aid  in  movements  of  public  benefaction.  He  was 
an  accomplished  linguist,  and  cosmopolitan,  indeed 
international  in  his  sympathies.  As  a  teacher  he  in- 
spired his  many  pupils  with  an  almost  passionate  af- 
fection and  feeling  of  loyal  devotion.  All  these  quali- 
ties set  him  quite  apart  from  the  wizard  Paganini,  with 
whom  alone  his  technical  mastery  of  his  instrument 
was  comparable.  Paganini  was  wrapped  in  mystery, 
whether  he  wove  the  veil  himself  or  not;  Liszt  was 
thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world. 

Liszt's  playing  was  stupendous.  At  least  two  influ- 
ences fired  him  not  only  to  develop  a  technique  which 
was  limited  only  by  the  physically  impossible,  but  to 
establish  himself  as  the  unequalled  player  of  the  age. 
Already  as  a  youth  when  he  first  came  to  Paris  this 
technique  was  extraordinary,  though  probably  not  un- 
matched. It  was  the  wizardry  of  Paganini,  whom  he 
heard  in  Paris,  that  determined  him  to  seek  an  attain- 
ment hitherto  undreamed  of  in  skill  with  the  keyboard. 
This  he  achieved  before  he  left  Paris  to  journey  away 
from  the  world  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  During  his 
absence  Thalberg  came  to  Paris  and  took  it  by  storm. 
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Back  came  Liszt  post-haste  to  vanquish  his  rival  and 
estabhsh  more  firmly  his  threatened  position.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  hotly  fought,  but  the  victory  re- 
mained with  Liszt,  who,  though  he  had  not  that  skill 
in  a  kind  of  melody  playing  which  was  peculiar  to 
Thalberg,  towered  far  above  his  rival  in  virility,  in 
fire,  and  in  variety. 

We  may  thus  imagine  him  established  by  force  of 
arms  as  king  of  all  pianists.  He  never  relinquished  his 
royal  prerogatives  nor  could  he  tolerate  a  challenge  of 
his  power;  but  he  proved  himself  most  a  hero  in  the 
use  to  which  he  put  this  enormous  power.  He  chose 
the  master's  highest  privilege  and  made  himself  a 
public  benefactor.  It  is  true  that  he  never  wholly  dis- 
carded the  outward  trappings  of  royal  splendor.  He 
played  operatic  fantasias  like  the  rest;  made,  of  his 
own,  fabrics  which  were  of  a  splendor  that  was  blind- 
ing. But  the  true  glory  of  his  reign  was  the  tribute  he 
paid  to  men  who  had  been  greater  than  kings  in  music 
and  the  service  he  rendered  to  his  own  subjects  in  mak- 
ing known  to  them  the  masterpieces  of  these  men,  the 
fugues  of  Bach,  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the 
works  of  Chopin.  It  was  largely  owing  to  Liszt  that 
the  general  public  was  educated  to  an  appreciation  of 
these  treasures,  even  that  it  became  aware  of  its  pos- 
session of  them.  It  may  be  added  that  the  pupils  of 
this  man,  who  was  the  most  outstanding  and  over- 
powering of  all  the  pianoforte  virtuosi,  made  wholly 
familiar  to  the  world  a  nobler  practice  of  virtuosity  in 
service  to  great  music.  Here,  however,  must  be  men- 
tioned one  great  contemporary  of  Liszt's,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, who,  possessed  of  greatest  skill,  made  her  play- 
ing, in  even  greater  degree  than  Liszt,  the  interpreter 
of  great  music.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  tributes  to  Liszt 
as  a  pianist  that  he  may  in  some  respects  be  compared 
with  that  noble  woman. 

It  seems  to  have  been  above  all  else  the  fire  in  Liszt's 
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playing  which  made  it  what  it  was,  a  fire  which  showed 
itself  in  great  flames  of  sound,  spreading  with  incred- 
ible rapidity  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  which,  like 
lightning,  was  followed  by  a  prodigious  thunder.  Yet 
it  was  a  playing  which  might  rival  all  the  elements, 
furious  winds,  tumultuous  waters,  very  phenomena  of 
sounds.  Caricatures  show  him  in  all  sorts  of  amazing 
attitudes,  and  many  draw  him  with  more  than  two 
hands,  or  more  than  five  fingers  to  a  hand.  At  the 
piano  he  was  like  Jupiter  with  the  thunder-bolts, 
^olus  with  the  winds  of  heaven,  Neptune  with  the 
oceans  of  the  earth  in  his  control.  And  at  the  piano  he 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  which  perhaps  no  other 
will  ever  occupy  again. 

Just  what  was  the  effect  of  Liszt's  accomplishments 
upon  pianoforte  technique  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  such  a  consideration  will  bring  us  to  prob- 
lems which  we  may  venture  to  assert  are  of  profound 
interest  to  the  pianist  and  to  the  musician.  Broadly 
speaking  he  expanded  the  range  of  technique  enor- 
mously, which  is  to  say  that  he  discovered  many  new 
effects  and  developed  others  which  had  previously 
been  but  partially  understood.  The  Douze  Mudes 
d'execation  transcendante  may  be  taken  to  constitute 
a  registry  of  his  technical  innovations. 

First,  in  these,  and  in  all  his  music,  he  makes  a  free 
and  almost  constant  use  of  all  the  registers  of  the  key- 
board, the  very  low  and  the  very  high  more  than  they 
had  been  used  before,  and  the  middle  with  somewhat 
more  powerful  scoring  than  was  usual  with  any  other 
composers  excepting  Schumann.  Particularly  his  use 
of  the  low  registers  spread  through  the  piano  an  or- 
chestral thunder. 

The  ceaseless  and  rapid  weaving  together  of  the 
deepest  and  the  highest  notes  made  necessary  a  wide, 
free  movement  of  both  arms,  and  more  remarkably  of 
the  left  arm,  because  such  rapid  flights  had  hardly  been 
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demanded  of  it  before.  The  fourth  etude,  a  musical 
reproduction  of  the  ride  of  Mazeppa,  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  study  in  the  movement  of  the  arms,  demanding 
of  them,  especially  in  the  playing  of  the  inner  accom- 
paniment, an  activity  and  control  hardly  less  rapid  or 
less  accurate  than  w^hat  a  great  part  of  pianoforte  music 
had  demanded  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  in  fact  by  recognizing  the  possibilities  of  move- 
ment in  the  arm  that  Liszt  did  most  to  expand  piano- 
forte technique.  One  finds  not  only  such  an  interplay- 
ing  of  the  arms  as  that  in  'Mazeppa'  and  other  of  his 
compositions,  but  a  playing  of  the  arms  together  in  oc- 
tave passages  w^hich  leap  over  broadest  distances  at 
lightning  speed.  Sometimes  these  passages  are  cen- 
tred, or  rather  based,  so  to  speak,  on  a  fixed  point,  from 
and  to  which  the  arms  shoot  out  and  back,  touching  a 
series  of  notes  even  more  remote  from  the  base,  often 
being  expected  to  cover  the  distance  of  nearly  two  oc- 
taves, as  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  concerto.  There 
are  samples  of  this  difficulty  in  'Mazeppa';  and  also  of 
other  runs  in  octaves  for  both  hands,  which  are  full  of 
irregular  and  wide  skips. 

In  the  long  and  extremely  rapid  tremolos  with  which 
his  music  is  filled,  it  is  again  the  arm  which  is  exerted 
to  new  efforts.  The  last  of  the  etudes  is  a  study  in 
tremolo  for  the  arm,  and  so  is  the  first  of  the  Paganini 
transcriptions.  The  tremolo,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
no  invention  of  Liszt's,  but  no  composer  before  him 
demanded  either  such  rapidity  in  executing  it,  or  such  a 
flexibility  of  the  arm.  The  tremolo  divided  between 
the  two  hands,  as  here  in  this  last  study,  and  the  rapid 
alternation  of  the  two  hands  in  the  second  study,  de- 
pend still  further  on  the  freedom  of  the  arm.  It  is  the 
arm  that  is  called  upon  almost  ceaselessly  in  the  tenth 
study;  and  the  famous  Campanella  in  the  Paganini 
series  is  only  a  tour  de  force  in  a  lateral  movement  of 
the  arm,  swinging  on  the  wrist. 
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The  series,  usually  chromatic,  of  free  chords  which 
one  finds  surging  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  often 
for  both  hands,  may  well  paralyze  the  unpracticed 
arm;  the  somewhat  bombastic  climaxes,  in  which,  a  la 
Thalberg,  he  makes  a  huge  noise  by  pounding  chords, 
are  a  task  for  the  arm.  All  of  the  last  part  of  the 
eleventh  etude.  Harmonies  du  soir,  is  a  study  for  the 
arm.  Indeed  even  the  wide  arpeggios,  running  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  keyboard  in  bolder  flight  than  Thal- 
berg often  ventured  upon,  the  rushing  scales,  in  double 
or  single  notes,  the  countless  cadenzas  and  runs  for 
both  hands,  all  of  these,  which  depend  upon  velocity 
for  their  effect,  are  possible  only  through  the  unmodi- 
fied liberation  of  the  arm. 

All  this  movement  of  the  arm  over  wide  distances 
and  at  high  speed  makes  possible  the  broad  and  so- 
norous effects  which  may  be  said  to  distinguish  his 
music  from  that  of  his  predecessors  and  his  contem- 
poraries. It  makes  possible  his  thunders  and  his  winds, 
his  lightnings  and  his  rains.  Thus  he  created  a  sort 
of  grand  style  which  every  one  must  admit  to  be 
imposing. 

Beyond  these  effects  it  is  difiicult  to  discover  any- 
thing further  so  uniquely  and  so  generally  character- 
istic in  his  pianoforte  style.  He  demands  an  absolutely 
equal  skill  in  both  hands,  frequently  throughout  an 
entire  piece.  He  calls  for  the  most  extreme  velocity 
in  runs  of  great  length,  sometimes  in  whole  pages; 
and  for  as  great  speed  in  executing  runs  of  double 
notes  as  in  those  of  single.  A  study  like  the  Feux- 
Follets  deals  with  a  complex  mixture  of  single  and 
double  notes.  All  these  things,  however,  can  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Schumann,  or  Chopin,  or  even  Beetho- 
ven. Yet  it  must  be  said  that  no  composer  ever  made 
such  an  extended  use  of  them,  nor  exacted  from  the 
player  quite  so  much  physical  endurance  and  sustained 
effort.    Moreover,  against  the  background  of  his  effects 
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of  the  arm,  they  take  on  a  new  light,  no  matter  how 
often  they  had  a  share  in  the  works  of  other  com- 
posers. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  furthermore,  that  this  new 
light  which  they  seem  to  give  his  music,  by  which  it 
appears  so  different  from  that  of  Schumann  and  even 
more  from  that  of  Chopin,  is  also  due  to  the  use  to 
which  he  puts  them.  With  Liszt  these  things  are  indis- 
putably used  wholly  as  effects.  Liszt  follows  Thalberg, 
or  represents  a  further  development  of  the  idea  of 
pianoforte  music  which  Thalberg  represents.  He  deals 
with  effects, — ^with,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere  of  Thal- 
berg, masses  of  sound.  Very  few  of  his  compositions  for 
the  pianoforte  offer  a  considerable  exception,  and  with 
these  we  shall  have  to  do  presently.  The  great  mass  of 
etudes,  concert  or  salon  pieces,  and  transcriptions, 
those  works  in  which  he  displays  this  technique,  are 
virtuoso  music.  He  shows  himself  in  them  a  sensa- 
tionalist composer.  Therefore  the  music  suffers  by  the 
necessary  limitations  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Herz  and  Thalberg,  with  the  difference  that  within  these 
limitations  Liszt  has  crowded  the  utmost  possible  to 
the  human  hand. 

His  great  resources  still  remain  speed  and  noise.  He 
can  do  no  more  than  electrify  or  stupefy.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  these  limitations  lies  the  glory  of 
his  music,  its  quality  that  is  heroic  because  it  wins  its 
battles  in  the  world  of  men  and  women.  It  is  superb 
in  its  physical  accomplishment.  It  shows  the  mighty 
Hercules  in  a  struggle  with  no  ordinary  serpent,  but 
with  the  hundred-headed  Hydra.  Yet  if  he  will  elec- 
trify he  must  do  so  with  speed  that  is  reckless,  and  if 
he  will  overpower  with  noise  he  must  be  brutal.  Hence 
the  great  sameness  in  his  material,  trills,  arpeggios, 
scales,  and  chromatic  scales,  which  are  no  more  than 
these  trills,  arpeggios,  scales,  etc.,  even  if  they  be 
filled  up  with  all  the  notes  the  hand  can  grasp.    Hence 
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also  the  passages  of  rapidly  repeated  chords  in  places 
where  he  wishes  to  be  imposing  to  the  uttermost. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  take  from 
Liszt's  pianoforte  music  all  these  numerous  effects  and 
put  them  together  in  a  volume;  then  to  classify  them, 
and,  having  mastered  three  or  four  of  the  formulas, 
to  try  to  find  any  further  difficulties.  It  is  doubtful  if, 
having  so  mastered  the  few  types,  one  would  need  to 
make  great  effort  to  play  the  whole  volume  from  cover 
to  cover.  And  these  effects  constitute  the  great  sub- 
stance of  Liszt's  music.  He  fills  piece  after  piece  with 
solid  blocks  of  them.  The  page  on  which  they  are 
printed  terrifies  the  eye,  yet  they  demand  of  the  player 
only  speed  and  strength.  Inasmuch  as  these  may  be 
presupposed  in  a  theoretical  technique,  the  music  is, 
theoretically,  not  technically  difficult.  The  higher  dif- 
ficulties of  pianoforte  playing  are  not  to  be  met  in 
music  that  conforms  to  technical  types,  but  in  music 
the  notes  of  which  appear  in  ever  changing  combina- 
tions and  yet  are  of  separate  and  individual  impor- 
tance. Such  music  presents  a  new  difficulty  almost  in 
every  measure.  In  playing  it  the  mind  must  control 
each  finger  in  its  every  move,  and  may  not  attend  in 
general  but  must  attend  in  particular.  The  player 
who  can  play  the  twelve  etudes  of  Liszt  will  find  the 
Well-tempered  Clavichord  and  the  Preludes  of  Chopin 
more  difficult  to  play.  In  the  tours  de  force  of  Liszt  his 
technique  is  of  itself  effective;  in  the  music  of  Bach 
or  Chopin  it  must  be  effectual.  Having  a  colossal 
technique  he  can  play  Liszt,  but  he  must  ever  practise 
Bach  and  Chopin. 

IV 

Liszt  wrote  a  vast  amount  of  music  for  the  piano- 
forte. There  is  not  space  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  and, 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  it  and  the  great  sameness 
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of  his  procedures,  such  a  discussion  is  not  profitable. 
For  a  study  of  its  general  characteristics  it  may  be 
conveniently  and  properly  divided  into  three  groups. 
These  are  made  up  respectively  of  transcriptions,  of 
a  sort  of  realistic  music  heavily  overlaid  with  titles, 
and  of  a  small  amount  of  music  which  we  may 
call  absolute,  including  a  sonata  and  two  con- 
certos. 

The  transcriptions  are  well-nigh  innumerable.  Some 
he  seems  to  have  made  with  the  idea  of  introducing 
great  orchestral  masterpieces  into  the  family  circle 
by  means  of  the  pianoforte.  So  we  may  consider  the 
transcriptions,  or  rather  the  reductions  of  the  nine 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  of  the  septet  by  the  same 
composer,  and  of  the  Symphonie  Fantastique  and  the 
'Harold  in  Italy'  of  Berlioz.  He  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing these  works  playable  by  ten  fingers;  but  he  did  not 
pretend  to  make  them  pianoforte  music.  He  had  an 
astonishing  skill  in  reading  from  full  score  at  sight, 
and  in  these  reductions  he  put  this  skill  at  the  service 
of  the  public. 

In  rearranging  smaller  works  for  the  piano,  such  as 
songs  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Franz,  he  worked  far  more  for  the  pianist.  He 
saw  clearly  the  great  problem  which  such  a  rearrange- 
ment involved,  that  qualities  in  the  human  voice  for 
which  these  songs  were  conceived  were  wholly  lack- 
ing in  the  pianoforte,  and  that  he  must  make  up  for 
this  lack  by  an  infusion  of  new  material  which  brought 
out  qualities  peculiar  to  the  instrument.  In  so  far  as 
possible  he  took  the  clue  to  these  infusions  from  the 
accompaniment  to  the  songs  he  worked  on.  In  some 
songs  the  accompaniment  was  the  most  characteristic 
feature,  or  the  most  predominant  element.  There  his 
task  was  light.  The  transcription  of  the  Erl  King,  for 
example,  meant  hardly  more  than  a  division  of  the 
accompaniment  as  Schubert  wrote  it  between  the  two 
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hands  in  such  a  way  that  the  right  would  be  able  to 
add  the  melody.  There  is  practically  nothing  of  Liszt 
in  the  result.  Schubert's  accompaniment  was  a  piano- 
forte piece  in  itself.  Again,  the  accompaniment  of 
'Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark'  was  originally  highly  pianistic. 
But  here  the  piano  could  sing  but  a  dry  imitation  of 
the  melody;  and  Liszt  therefore  enriched  the  accom- 
paniment, preserving  always  its  characteristic  motive, 
but  expanding  its  range  and  adding  little  runs  here 
and  there,  which  by  awakening  the  harmonious  sonor- 
ity of  the  piano  concealed  its  lack  of  expressive  power 
in  singing  melody.  The  result  was  a  masterpiece  of 
pianoforte  style  in  which  the  melody  and  graceful  spirit 
of  the  song  were  held  fast. 

Those  songs  the  accompaniments  of  which  w^ere 
effective  on  the  pianoforte  seemed  to  blossom  again 
under  his  hand  into  a  new  freshness.  His  skill  was 
delicate  and  sure.  Even  in  the  case  where  the  accom- 
paniment was  without  distinction  he  was  often  able 
so  to  add  arabesques  in  pianoforte  style  as  to  make 
the  transcription  wholly  pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  ar- 
rangement of  Chopin's  song,  'The  Maiden's  Wish,'  of- 
fers an  excellent  example.  Here,  having  little  but  a 
charming  melody  and  varied  harmonies  to  work  on, 
he  made  a  little  piece  of  the  whole  by  adding  variations 
in  piquant  style.  But  often  where  he  had  no  accom- 
paniment to  suggest  ideas  to  him,  he  was  either  unsuc- 
cessful, as  in  the  transcription  of  Wolfram's  air  from 
Tannhduser,  or  overshot  the  mark  in  adding  pianistic 
figuration,  as  in  that  of  Mendelssohn's  Auf  Fliigeln  des 
Gesanges,  He  touched  the  Schumann  and  Franz  songs, 
too,  only  to  mar  their  beauty. 

It  may  be  that  these  transcriptions  served  a  good 
end  by  making  at  least  the  names  and  the  melodies  of 
a  number  of  immortal  songs  familiar  to  the  public, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  masterpieces  have 
proved  more  acceptable  in  their  original  form.    Most 
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of  Liszt's  transcriptions  have  fallen  from  the  public 
stage.  Amateurs  who  have  the  skill  to  play  them  have 
the  knowledge  that,  for  all  their  cleverness,  they  are 
not  the  songs  themselves.  And  those  which  have  been 
kept  alive  owe  their  present  state  of  being  to  the  favor 
of  the  pianist,  who  conceives  them  to  be  only  pieces 
for  his  own  instrument. 

The  number  of  Liszt's  transcriptions  in  the  style  of 
fantasias  is  very  great.  Like  his  predecessors  and  his 
contemporaries  he  made  use  of  any  and  every  tune, 
and  the  airs  or  scenes  from  most  of  the  favorite 
operas.  There  are  fantasias  on  'God  Save  the  King' 
and  Le  Carnaval  de  Venise,  on  Rigoletto,  Trovatore, 
and  Don  Giovanni,  The  name  of  the  rest  is  legion. 
The  frequency  with  which  a  few  of  them  are  still 
heard,  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  at  least  have 
some  virtue  above  those  compositions  of  Herz  and 
Thalberg  in  a  similar  vein;  but  most  of  them  are  essen- 
tially neither  a  better  nor  a  worthier  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  instrument  and  have  been  discarded 
from  it.  Those  who  admire  Liszt  unqualifiedly  have 
said  of  these  fantasias  that  they  are  great  in  having 
reproduced  the  spirit  of  the  original  works  on  which 
they  were  founded,  that  Liszt  not  only  took  a  certain 
melody  upon  which  to  work,  but  that  he  so  worked 
upon  it  as  to  intensify  the  original  meaning  which  it 
took  from  its  setting  in  the  opera.  The  Don  Giovanni 
fantasia  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  thus  expanding 
and  intensifying  at  once. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  this  long  fantasia  but  a  show 
piece  of  the  showiest  and  the  emptiest  kind  ?  How  is  it 
more  respectable  than  Thalberg's  fantasia  on  themes 
from  'Moses,'  except  that  it  contains  fifty  times  as 
many  notes  and  is  perhaps  fifty  times  louder  and 
faster?  It  is  a  grand,  a  superb  tour  de  force;  but  the 
pianist  who  plays  it — and  he  must  wield  the  power  of 
the  elements — reveals  only  what  he  can  do,  and  what 
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Liszt  could  do.  It  can  be  only  sensational.  There  is 
no  true  fineness  in  it.  It  is  massive,  almost  orchestral. 
The  only  originality  there  is  in  it  is  in  making  a  cyclone 
roar  from  the  strings,  or  thunder  rumble  in  the  dis- 
tance and  crash  overhead.  On  the  v^hole  the  meretri- 
cious fantasia  on  Rigoletto  is  more  admirable,  because 
it  is  more  naive  and  less  pretentious. 

This  Reminiscenses  de  Don  Juan  par  Franz  Liszt, 
dedicated  to  his  Majesty  Christian  Frederick  VIII  of 
Denmark  v^ith  respectueux  et  reconnaissant  hommage, 
begins  with  a  long  and  stormy  introduction,  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  which  is  the  chromatic 
scale.  This  one  finds  blowing  a  hurricane;  and  there 
are  tremolos  like  thunder  and  sharp  accents  like  light- 
ning. The  storm,  however,  having  accomplished  its 
purpose  of  awe,  is  allowed  to  die  away,  and  in  its  calm 
wake  comes  the  duet  La  ci  darem  la  mano,  which,  if  it 
needed  more  beauty  than  that  which  Mozart  gave  it, 
may  here  claim  that  of  being  excellently  scored  for  the 
keyboard.  Liszt  has  interpolated  long  passages  of 
pianistic  fiorituri  between  the  sections  of  it,  at  which 
one  cannot  but  smile.  Then  follow  two  variations  of 
these  themes,  amid  which  there  is  a  sort  of  cadenza 
loosing  the  furious  winds  again,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  a  veritable  typhoon  of  chromatic  scales, 
here  divided  between  the  two  hands  in  octaves,  there 
in  thirds  for  the  right  hand.  The  variations  are  rich 
in  sound,  but  commonplace  in  texture.  Finally  there 
is  a  Presto,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  coda,  founded 
upon  Don  Giovanni's  air.  Finch'  han  dal  vino,  an  ex- 
uberant drinking  song.  The  scoring  of  this  is  so  lack- 
ing in  ingenuity  as  well  as  in  any  imposing  feature  as 
to  be  something  of  an  anti-climax.  It  trips  along  in 
an  almost  trivial  manner,  with  a  lot  of  tum-tum  and 
a  lot  of  speed.  Toward  the  end  there  is  many  a  word 
of  hair-raising  import:  sotto  voce,  martellato,  rinfor- 
zando,  velocissimo  precipitato,  appassionato  energico, 
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marcatissimo,  strepitoso,  and  a  few  others,  all  within 
the  space  of  little  over  three  pages.  There  is  also  an- 
other blast  or  two  of  wind.  In  the  very  last  measures 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  pound  out  heavy,  full  chords 
with  a  last  exertion  of  a  battle-scarred  but  victorious 
gladiator.  And  in  spite  of  all  this  the  last  section  of 
the  work  is  wanting  in  weight  to  balance  the  whole,  and 
it  seems  like  a  skeleton  of  virtuosity  with  all  its  flesh 
gone.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  recurrence  of  the 
opening  motives  at  moments  in  the  middle  of  the  fray, 
and  at  the  end,  gives  a  theoretical  unity  of  structure 
which  similar  fantasias  by  Herz  and  Thalberg  did  not 
have;  but  on  the  whole  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with 
from  the  work,  which,  in  spite  of  such  a  sop  to  the  dogs 
of  form,  remains  nothing  but  a  pot-pourri  from  a 
favorite  opera. 

This  huge  transcription,  as  well  as  the  delicate  ar- 
rangements of  songs,  the  transcriptions  of  the  over- 
tures to  'William  Tell'  and  Tannhduser,  and  of  Men- 
delssohn's 'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  music,  as  well 
as  the  elaborations  of  Schubert's  Waltzes  and  other 
short  pieces  may,  if  you  will,  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  a  professional  courtesy  or  public  benefaction  on  the 
part  of  Liszt;  but  they  stand  out  none  the  less  most 
conspicuously  as  virtuoso  music.  What  Liszt  really 
did  in  them  was  to  exploit  the  piano.  They  effect  but 
one  purpose:  that  of  showing  what  the  piano  can  do. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  possibilities  of  the  instru- 
ment are  commonly  better  known,  they  are  a  sort  of 
punching  bag  for  the  pianist.  Surely  no  one  hears  a 
pianist  play  Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  overture  to 
Tannhduser  with  any  sense  of  gratitude  for  a  concert 
presentation  of  Wagner's  music.  Nor  does  one  feel 
that  the  winds  and  thunders  in  the  Don  Giovanni  fan- 
tasia may  cause  Mozart  to  turn  in  his  grave  with  grati- 
tude. One  sees  the  pianist  gather  his  forces,  figura- 
tively hitch  up  his  sleeves,  and  if  one  is  not  wholly 
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weary  of  admiring  the  prowess  of  man,  one  wets  one's 
lips  and  attends  with  bated  breath.  Something  is  to 
be  butchered  to  make  a  holiday  in  many  ways  quite 
Roman. 

V 

The  second  group  of  music  to  be  observed  consists 
of  original  pieces  of  a  more  or  less  realistic  type. 
Nearly  all  have  titles.  There  are  Impressions  et  Poe- 
sieSyFlears  melodiques  desAlpes, Harmonies  poetiques 
et  religieuseSy  Apparitions^  Consolations,  Legendes  and 
Annees  de  pelerinage.  There  are  even  portraits  in 
music  of  the  national  heroes  of  Hungary.  In  the  case 
of  some  the  title  is  an  after-thought.  It  indicates  not 
what  suggested  the  music  but  what  the  music  suggested. 
There  are  two  charming  studies,  for  example,  called 
Waldesrauschen  and  Gnomenreigen,  which  are  pure 
music  of  captivating  character.  They  are  no  more 
program  music  than  Schumann's  'Fantasy  Pieces,'  nor 
do  they  suffer  in  the  slightest  from  the  limitations 
which  a  certain  sort  of  program  is  held  to  impose  upon 
music.  First  of  all  one  notices  an  admirable  treatment 
of  the  instrument.  There  is  no  forcing,  no  reckless 
speed  nor  brutal  pounding.  Then  the  quality  of  the 
music  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  quite  spontaneous;  and 
both  are  delightful  in  detail. 

Others  are  decidedly  more  realistic  than  most  good 
music  for  the  pianoforte  which  had  been  written  up 
to  that  time.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  Legends,  'The 
Sermon  of  the  Rirds  to  St.  Francis  of  Assist,'  and  'St. 
Francis  of  Paule  Walking  on  the  Waves.'  These  are 
picture  music.  In  the  one  there  is  the  constant  twitter 
and  flight  of  birds,  in  the  other  the  surging  of  waters. 
Both  are  highly  acceptable  to  the  ear,  but  perhaps  more 
as  sound  than  as  music.  They  depend  upon  effects, 
and  the  effects  are  those  of  imitation  and  representa- 
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tion.  The  pieces  lose  half  their  charm  if  one  does  not 
know  what  they  are  about. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  discussion  which 
has  raged  over  the  relative  merits  of  so-called  program 
music  and  absolute  music.  It  has  little  relation  to  the 
beauty  of  sound  in  both  kinds;  else  the  triumphant 
beauty  of  much  program  music  would  have  long  since 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  Liszt  Legends  are  as  delightful  to 
the  ear  as  any  other  of  his  pieces  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  external  things.  What  we  have  to  observe  is 
that  they  deal  with  effects,  that  is  with  masses  of 
sound — trills,  scales  and  other  cumulative  figures;  that, 
finely  as  these  may  be  wrought,  they  have  no  beauty  of 
detail  nor  any  detailed  significance.  Here  is  no  trace 
of  that  art  of  music  which  Chopin  practised,  an  art  of 
weaving  many  strands  of  sound  in  such  a  way  that 
every  minute  twist  of  them  had  a  special  beauty,  a 
music  in  which  every  note  had  an  individual  and  a 
relative  significance.  The  texture  of  the  'Legends'  is 
perhaps  brilliantly  colored,  but  it  is  solid  or  even 
coarse  in  substance,  relatively  unvaried,  and  only  gen- 
erally significant.    But  it  serves  its  purpose  admirably. 

In  the  Annees  de  pelerinage  one  finds  a  great  deal  of 
Liszt  in  a  nut-shell.  The  three  years  of  wandering 
through  Switzerland  and  Italy  netted  twenty-three  rela- 
tively short  pieces,  to  which  were  later  added  three 
more,  of  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  coloring,  a  gondo- 
liera,  a  canzona,  and  a  tarantella.  All  these  pieces 
bear  titles  which  are  of  greater  or  lesser  importance 
to  the  music  itself.  It  must  be  admitted  that  only  a 
title  may  explain  such  poor  music  as  Orage,  Vallee 
dOhermann  and  Marche  funebre  (in  memory  of  Em- 
peror Maximilian  of  Mexico).  These  pieces  are  in- 
excusable bombast.  The  Vallee  d'Obermann,  which 
may  claim  to  be  the  most  respectable  of  them,  is 
not  only  dank,  saturated  with  sentimentality,  but  lacks 
spontaneous  harmony  and  melody,   and  toward   the 
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end  becomes  a  mountain  of  commonplace  noise  to 
which  one  can  find  a  parallel  only  in  such  songs  as 
*Palm  Branches'  (Les  Rameaux),  The  'Chapel  of  Wil- 
liam Tell,'  the  'Fantasia  written  after  a  reading  of 
Dante,'  the  three  pieces  which  claim  a  relation  to  three 
sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  the  two  Aux  cypres  de  la  villa 
d'Este,  are  hardly  better.  There  is  an  Eclogue^  a  piece 
on  homesickness,  one  on  the  Bells  of  Geneva,  an  'An- 
gelus'  and  a  Sursum  Corda  as  well.  Three,  however, 
that  deal  with  water  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  tears 
— Au  lac  da  Wallenstedt,  Au  bord  d'une  source,  and 
Les  jeux  deaux  a  la  Villa  d'Este — are  wholly  pleasing 
and  even  delightful  pianoforte  music.  Especially  the 
second  of  these  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  instrument.  The  suggested  melody  is  spontane- 
ous, the  harmonies  richly  though  not  subtly  colored, 
the  scoring  exquisite. 

Yet,  though  in  looking  over  the  Annees  de  pelerinage 
one  may  find  but  a  veiy  few  pieces  of  genuine  worth, 
though  most  are  pretentious,  there  is  in  all  a  certain 
sort  of  fire  which  one  cannot  approach  without  being 
warmed.  It  is  the  glorious  spirit  of  Byron  in  music. 
There  is  the  facility  of  Byron,  the  posturing  of  Byron, 
the  oratory  of  Byron;  but  there  is  his  superb  self- 
confidence  too,  showing  him  tricking  himself  as  well 
as  the  public,  yet  at  times  a  hero,  and  Byron's  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  and  irrepressible  passionate- 
ness. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  small  group  of  big  pieces 
in  which  we  find  the  sonata  in  B  minor,  the  two  con- 
certos, several  etudes,  polonaises  and  concert  pieces. 
Among  the  etudes,  the  great  twelve  have  been  already 
touched  upon.  Besides  these  the  two  best  known  are 
those  in  D-flat  major  and  in  F  minor.  The  former  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  latter  is  at  once  more  difficult 
and  less  spontaneous.  The  two  polonaises,  one  in  G 
minor  and  one  in  E  major,  have  the  virtues  which  be- 
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long  to  concert  pieces  in  the  style  of  Weber's  Polacca, 
the  chief  of  which  is  enormous  brilliance.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  that  in  C  minor  is  not  lacking  in  a  cerTain 
nobility;  but  that  in  E  major  is  all  of  outward  show. 

The  two  concertos  are  perfect  works  of  their  kind, 
unexcelled  in  brilliancy  of  treatment  of  both  the  or- 
chestra and  the  piano,  and  that  in  E-flat  major  full  of 
musical  beauty.  Both  are  free  in  form  and  rhapsodical 
in  character,  effusions  of  music  at  once  passionate  and 
poetical.  That  in  A  major  loses  by  somewhat  too  free 
a  looseness  of  form.  Even  after  careful  study  it  can- 
not but  seem  rambling. 

The  sonata  in  B  minor  is  perhaps  Liszt's  boldest  ex- 
periment in  original  music  for  the  pianoforte  alone. 
One  says  experiment  quite  intentionally,  because  the 
work  shows  as  a  whole  more  ingenuity  than  inspira- 
tion, is  rather  an  invention  than  a  creation.  There  are 
measures  of  great  beauty,  pages  of  factitious  develop- 
ment. At  times  one  finds  a  nobility  of  utterance,  at 
others  a  paucity  of  ideas. 

As  to  the  themes,  most  of  them  are  cleverly  devised 
from  three  motives,  given  in  the  introduction.  One 
of  these  is  a  heavy,  descending  scale  {lento  assai) ;  an- 
other a  sort  of  volplane  of  declamatory  octaves  which 
plunge  downward  the  distance  of  a  diminished  sev- 
enth, rise  a  third,  and  down  a  minor  seventh  again 
through  a  triplet;  the  third  a  sort  of  drum  figure  {forte 
marcato).  The  initial  statement  of  these  motives  is 
impressive;  but  it  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  uninteresting 
music  building  which  is,  unhappily,  to  be  found  in 
great  quantity  throughout  the  whole  piece.  This  is 
no  more  than  a  meaningless  repetition  of  a  short  phrase 
or  figure,  on  successive  degrees  of  the  scale  or  on  suc- 
cessive notes  of  harmonic  importance.  Here  in  the 
introduction,  for  example,  is  a  figure  which  consists 
of  a  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  an  off  beat  of 
the  measure,  followed  by  the  downward  arpeggio  of  a 
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triad.  This  figure  is  repeated  five  times  without  any 
change  but  one  of  pitch;  and  it  is  so  short  and  the  repe- 
titions so  palpable  that  one  feels  something  of  the  irri- 
tation stirred  by  the  reiterated  boasting  of  the  man 
who  is  always  about  to  do  something. 

The  long  work  spins  itself  out  page  after  page  with 
the  motives  of  the  introduction  in  various  forms  and 
this  sort  of  sparring  for  time.  There  is  no  division  into 
separate  movements,  yet  there  are  clear  sections. 
These  may  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  there  is  a  fine-sounding  phrase  in 
which  one  notices  the  volplane  motive  (right  hand) 
and  the  drum  motive  (left  hand) .  It  is  only  two  meas- 
ures long,  yet  is  at  once  repeated  three  times,  once  in 
B  minor,  twice  in  E  minor.  Then  follow  measures  of 
the  most  trite  music  building.  The  phrases  are  short 
and  without  the  slightest  distinction,  and  the  ceaseless 
repetition  is  continued  so  inexorably  that  one  may 
almost  hear  in  the  music  a  desperate  asthmatic  strug- 
gle for  breath.  One  is  relieved  of  it  after  two  or  three 
pages  by  a  page  of  the  falling  scale  motive  under  re- 
peated octaves  and  chords. 

There  is  next  a  new  theme,  which  seems  to  be 
handled  like  the  second  theme  in  the  classical  sonata 
form,  but  leads  into  a  long  section  of  recitative  char- 
acter, in  which  the  second  and  third  motives  carry 
the  music  along  to  a  singing  theme,  literally  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  drum  motive.  This  is  later  hung  with 
garlands  of  the  ready-made  variety,  and  then  gives 
way  to  a  treatment  of  the  volplane  motive  in  another 
passage  of  short  breathing.  The  succeeding  pages  con- 
tinue with  this  motive,  brilliantly  but  by  no  means 
unusually  varied,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  stamping 
towards  a  climax,  beginning  incalzando.  But  this 
growth  of  noise  is  coarse-grained,  even  though  the  ad- 
mirer may  rightly  say  that  it  springs  from  one  of  the 
chief  motives  of  the  piece.    It  leads  to  a  passage  made 
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up  of  the  pompous  second  theme  and  a  deal  of  recita- 
tive; but  after  this  there  comes  a  section  in  F-sharp 
major  of  very  great  beauty,  and  the  quasi  adagio  is 
hauntingly  tender  and  intimate.  These  two  pages  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  noise  and  so  much  that  must  be 
judged  commonplace  will  surely  seem  to  many  the  only 
ones  worthy  of  a  great  creative  musician. 

After  them  comes  more  grandiose  material,  with  that 
pounding  of  chords  for  noise  one  remembers  at  the 
end  of  Thalberg's  fantasia  on  'Moses,'  then  a  sort  of 
dying  away  of  the  music  which  again  has  beauty.  A 
double  fugue  brings  us  back  to  a  sort  of  restatement 
of  the  first  sections  after  the  introduction,  with  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  scantness  of  breath,  pompousness, 
and  brilliant  scoring.  Just  before  the  end  there  is  an- 
other mention  of  the  lovely  measures  in  F-sharp  ma- 
jor. There  is  a  short  epilogue,  built  on  the  three  mo- 
tives of  the  introduction. 

This  sonata  is  a  big  work.  It  is  broadly  planned, 
sonorous  and  heavy.  It  has  the  fire  of  Byron,  too,  and 
there  is  something  indisputably  imposing  about  it.  But 
like  a  big  sailing  vessel  with  little  cargo  it  carries  a 
heavy  ballast;  and  though  this  ballast  is  necessary  to 
the  balance  and  safety  of  the  ship,  it  is  without  intrin- 
sic value. 

*  *  -k 

In  view  of  Liszt's  great  personal  influence,  of  his 
service  rendered  to  the  public  both  as  player  and  con- 
ductor, of  his  vast  musical  knowledge,  his  enthusiasms 
and  his  prodigious  skill  with  the  keyboard,  one  must 
respect  his  compositions,  especially  those  for  the  piano- 
forte with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  Therefore, 
though  when  measured  by  the  standards  of  Bach,  Mo- 
zart and  Chopin  they  cannot  but  fall  grievously  short, 
one  must  admit  that  such  a  standard  is  only  one  of 
many,  and  furthermore  that  perhaps  Liszt's  music  may 
have  itself  set  a  new  standard.    Certainly  in  many  ways 
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it  is  superlative.  It  is  in  part  the  loudest  and  the  fast- 
est music  that  has  been  written  for  the  piano,  and  as 
such  stands  as  an  achievement  in  virtuosity  which  was^ 
not  before,  and  has  not  since  been,  paralleled.  Also  it 
is  in  part  the  most  fiery  and  the  most  overpowering  of 
pianoforte  music.  It  is  the  most  sensational,  as  well, 
with  all  the  virtues  that  sensationalism  may  hold. 

These  are,  indeed,  its  proved  greatness,  and  chief  of 
them  is  a  direct  and  forceful  appeal  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  needs  no  training  of  the  ear  to  enjoy  or  to  ap- 
preciate Liszt's  music.  Merely  to  hear  it  is  to  undergo 
its  forceful  attraction.  Back  of  it  there  stands  Liszt,  the 
pianist  and  the  virtuoso,  asserting  his  power  in  the 
world  of  men  and  women.  However  much  or  little  he 
may  be  an  artist,  he  is  ever  the  hero  of  pianoforte 
music.  So  it  seems  fitting  to  regard  him  last  as  com- 
poser of  nineteen  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  veritably 
epics  in  music  from  the  life  of  a  fiery,  impetuous  peo- 
ple. Rhythms,  melodies,  and  even  harmonies  are  the 
growth  of  the  soil  of  Hungary.  They  belonged  to  the 
peasant  before  Liszt  took  them  and  made  them  thun- 
derous by  his  own  power.  What  he  added  to  them,  like 
what  he  added  to  airs  from  favorite  operas,  may  well 
seem  of  stuff  as  elemental  as  the  old  folk-songs  them- 
selves: torrents  and  hurricanes  of  sound,  phenomena 
of  noise.  The  results  are  stupendous,  and  in  a  way 
majestic. 

As  far  as  pianoforte  music  is  concerned  Liszt  re- 
vealed a  new  power  of  sound  in  the  instrument  by 
means  of  the  free  movement  of  the  arms,  and  created 
and  exhausted  effects  due  to  the  utmost  possible  speed. 
These  are  the  chief  contributions  of  his  many  composi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  piano.  His  music  is  more 
distinguished  by  them  than  by  any  other  qualities. 
In  melody  he  is  inventive  rather  than  inspired.  His 
rhythms  lack  subtlety  and  variety.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  better  proof  than  the  endless  short-windedness 
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already  observed  in  the  sonata  in  B  minor,  which  is 
to  be  observed,  moreover,  in  the  Symphonic  Poems  for 
orchestra.  As  a  harmonist  he  lacks  not  so  much  orig- 
inality as  spontaneity.  He  is  oftener  bold  than  con- 
vincing. One  finds  on  nearly  every  page  signs  of  the 
experimentalist  of  heroic  calibre.  He  is  the  inventor 
rather  than  the  prophet,  the  man  of  action  rather  than 
the  inspired  rhapsodist.  He  is  a  converter  into  music 
oftener  than  a  creator  of  music. 

Hence  we  find  him  translating  caprices  of  Paganini 
into  caprices  for  the  pianoforte;  and  when  by  so  doing 
he  has,  so  to  speak,  enlarged  his  vocabulary  enor- 
mously, he  gives  us,  in  the  Douze  JEtudes,  a  sort  of 
translation  of  the  pianoforte  itself  into  a  cycle  of  ac- 
tions. Again  he  translates  a  great  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  day  into  terms  of  music :  Consolations,  Har- 
monies poetiques  et  religieuses,  Legendes,  Eclogues 
and  other  things.  Even  Dante  and  Petrarch  are  so  con- 
verted, not  to  mention  Senancourt,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Byron,  and  Lenau,  with  other  contemporaries. 
The  Chapel  of  WilHam  Tell,  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt, 
the  cypresses  and  fountains  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  even  the 
very  Alps  themselves  pass  through  his  mind  and  out 
his  fingers.  In  this  process  details  are  necessarily  ob- 
scured if  not  obliterated,  and  the  result  is  a  sort  of 
general  reproduction  in  sound  that  is  not  characterized 
by  the  detailed  specialities  of  the  art  of  music,  that  is, 
of  the  art  of  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Chopin.  And  even  of 
Schumann,  it  may  be  added,  for  Schumann's  music 
runs  independently  beside  poetry,  not  with  it,  so  closely 
associated,  as  Liszt's  runs. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  this  generalization  of 
music  will  appear  to  the  world  fifty  years  hence.  Is 
Liszt  a  radical  or  a  reactionary,  after  all?  Did  he  open 
a  new  life  to  music,  a  further  development  of  the  piano- 
forte, or  did  he,  having  mastered  utterly  all  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  the  pianoforte,  throw  music  back 
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a  stage?  Internally  his  music  has  far  less  independent 
and  highly  organized  life  than  Chopin's.  But  by  being 
less  delicate  is  it  perhaps  more  robust,  more  procrea- 
tive?  At  present  such  hardly  seems  to  be  the  case.  A 
great  part  of  the  pianoforte  music  of  Liszt  is  sinking 
out  of  sight  in  company  with  that  of  Herz  and  Thal- 
berg — evidently  for  the  same  reason;  namely,  that  it 
is  sensationalist  music.  Its  relations  to  poetry,  roman- 
ticism, nature  or  landscape  will  not  preserve  it  in  the 
favor  of  a  public  whose  ear  little  by  little  prefers  rather 
to  listen  than  to  be  overpowered.  Yet,  be  his  music 
what  it  may,  he  himself  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
great,  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  music,  the 
revealer  of  great  treasures  long  ignored.  Whatever 
the  value  of  his  compositions,  he  himself,  the  greatest 
of  all  pianoforte  virtuosi,  set  the  standard  of  the  new 
virtuosity  which,  thanks  to  his  abiding  example,  be- 
comes less  and  less  a  skill  of  display,  more  and  more 
an  art  of  revelation. 
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IMITATORS   AND  NATIONALISTS 

Inevitable  results  of  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Liszt — Heller,  Raflf,  Jen- 
sen, Scharwenka,  Moszkowski,  and  other  German  composers — The  Influence 
of  national  characteristics:  Grieg,  his  style  and  his  compositions;  Christian 
Sinding — The  Russians:  Balakireflf,  Rubinstein,  Tschaikowsky,  Arensky, 
Glazounofif,  Rachmaninoff,  Scriabin,  and  others — Spanish  traits;  I.  Albeniz; 
pianoforte  composers  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  work  of 
Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Liszt  has  eclipsed  that  of  most 
of  their  contemporaries,  nor  that  three  such  remark- 
able composers  should  have  left  a  standard  for  piano- 
forte music  by  which  little  else  for  the  piano  since  that 
day  can  afford  to  be  measured.  One  feels  that  the 
German  Romantic  spirit  could  find  no  expression  more 
complete  than  that  which  Schumann  gave  it;  that  the 
beauties  of  sound  in  the  pianoforte  could  not  be  again 
put  into  such  emotional  form  as  Chopin  put  them;  that 
the  instrument  itself  could  not  be  made  to  do  more 
than  Liszt  had  made  it  do.  These  things  are  nearly 
true.  One  cannot  therefore  expect  to  find  in  the  music 
of  their  obscure  contemporaries  such  superlative  great- 
ness as  has  made  theirs  known  to  the  whole  world. 
One  expects  to  find,  and  does  find,  in  the  music  of 
their  successors  imitations  of  their  method,  style,  or 
technique.  The  literature  for  the  piano  has  been 
stuffed  to  overflowing  with  music  of  this  kind.  Only 
now  and  then  may  a  little  of  it  be  distinguished  by  a 
touch  of  originality,  either  of  personal,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, of  national  or  local  idiom. 
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In  Germany  the  romanticism  of  Schumann,  com- 
bined with  the  technique  of  Liszt,  has  about  run  its 
course.  With  the  exception  of  Brahms,  no  composer 
of  high  order  has  there  given  his  attention  to  the  piano- 
forte. Starting  with  Stephen  Heller  (1814-88),  the  most 
lovable  contemporary  and  friend  of  Chopin,  the  list 
of  composers  for  the  pianoforte  touches  upon  Joachim 
Raff  (1822-82),  Adolf  Jensen  (1837-79),  Philipp  and 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  Maurice  Moszkowski,  Friedrich 
Gernsheim,  for  an  instant  on  Richard  Strauss  and 
longer  upon  Max  Reger. 

One  protests  against  the  obscurity  into  which  Stephen 
Heller's  music  is  rapidly  falling.  It  is  too  charming  to 
be  let  go.  Yet  it  has  too  little  strength  to  stand  much 
longer  against  the  fate  that  has  already  pushed  Men- 
delssohn aside.  Heller  published  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  or  rather  sets  of  pieces  for  the  piano. 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  in  short  forms;  many  of  them 
are  not  more  than  a  page  long.  Many  of  the  sets  are 
given  fanciful  titles.  One  finds  several  sets — opus  86, 
opus  128,  and  opus  136 — of  Woodland  Sketches  (Im 
Walde) ;  two  Promenades  dun  solitaire,  Nuits  Blanches, 
Reise  um  mein  Zimmer,  and  Thorn,  Fruit  and  Flower 
pieces,  after  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  sets  of  short  studies,  the  most  melodious  simple 
studies  that  have  ever  been  written,  for  which  both 
student  and  teacher  should  still  feel  grateful;  and  there 
are  numerous  Preludes,  Tarantelles  and  Dances. 

Heller's  thoughts  are  fresh  and  winning,  his  style  is 
remarkably  clear  and  well  adapted  to  the  keyboard. 
Among  the  preludes  in  all  keys,  opus  81,  the  second, 
third,  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-second  are  far 
more  effective  than  the  majority  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Songs  Without  Words.'    The  Tarantelles,  and  one  or 
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two  of  the  Promenades,  are  even  brilliant.  We  men- 
tion these  because  they  are  before  us.  But  on  the 
whole  Heller's  pianoforte  style  is  not  distinguished  by 
anything  except  clearness.  The  parts  for  the  left  hand 
are  monotonous,  the  accompaniment  figures  rarely 
more  than  commonplace.  Perhaps  these  things  are  evi- 
dent only  by  comparison  of  his  music  with  Chopin  or 
Schumann. 

Unhappily  there  is  another  weakness  besides  these. 
His  rhythms  are  unvaried,  and  his  structures  of  phrases 
desperately  regular.  Here,  we  think,  lies  the  secret  of 
its  softness,  its  lack  of  virility  and  power  to  stand 
against  time.  Heller  repeats  himself.  He  cannot  take 
one  step  without  (in  most  cases)  going  back  to  take  it 
over  again.  The  process  is  all  the  more  distressing  to 
the  listener  because  Heller's  steps,  or  his  strides,  are  so 
invariably  of  the  same  length,  and  so  inexorably  delib- 
erate. His  harmonies  are  very  like  Mendelssohn's,  and 
his  melodies  are  often  sweet. 

In  a  way  the  world  has  dealt  more  hardly  with 
Joachim  Raff  than  with  Heller;  because  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  Raff  was  one  of  the  most  played 
of  all  composers.  Not  only  his  pianoforte  works.  His 
symphonies,  especially  Im  Walde  and  Leonore,  held 
quite  as  high  and  strong  a  place  in  the  public  favor 
as  the  symphonies  of  Tschaikowsky  do  at  the  present 
day.  And  now  even  his  pianoforte  works  are  dis- 
carded. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  them,  including  all  sorts 
of  salon  music,  a  concerto,  and  numberless  transcrip- 
tions. His  style  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  showing  mark- 
edly the  influence  of  Liszt,  with  whom  Raff  was  on 
various  occasions  closely  associated;  but  his  ideas  are 
almost  never  more  than  commonplace.  Oskar  Bie 
speaks  of  the  unfortunate  Polka  de  la  reine.  It  is  per- 
haps typical  of  Raff  at  his  worst,  yet  there  is  elsewhere 
in  his  music  suggestion  enough  of  what  this  worst  can 
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be.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  eleven 
symphonies  could  have  written  the  romance  opus  126, 
No.  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  like  that  called  La  fileuse 
is  in  every  way  acceptable.  It  is  beautifully  scored 
for  the  piano,  worthy  of  Liszt  himself  in  that  regard; 
and  the  treatment  of  the  short  motive  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  it  all,  like  the  harmonies  and  modulations, 
is  all  fresh  and  welcome  to  the  ear.  Among  the 
shorter  pieces  there  are  many  that  are  clean-cut  in 
style  and  that  have  a  sort  of  sturdy  charm  even  to-day. 
Parts  of  a  minuet  in  opus  126,  and  the  gavotte  in  opus 
125,  prove  that  he  could  write  rhythmical  music  much 
better  than  the  Polka  de  la  reine.  On  the  whole  one 
thinks  of  Raff  as  writing  too  easily  for  his  own  good. 
Of  this  sort  of  vain  facility  Heller's  music  is  quite  free, 
and  also  of  the  false  shine  which  in  Raff's  music  is  so 
often  the  result. 

Adolf  Jensen  was  a  man  of  far  more  sensitive  cast 
than  Raff.  His  music  is  finer,  especially  his  songs.  As 
a  melodist  he  stands  between  Schumann  and  Robert 
Franz,  and  indeed  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  results  of  German  romanticism  in  music.  The  in- 
fluence of  Schumann  is  perhaps  strongest  in  his  work; 
but  that  of  Chopin,  and  even  more  that  of  Wagner  in 
the  later  songs,  can  be  detected.  His  style  is  not  dis- 
tinctive, but  it  is  expressive.  It  is  strange  to  read  in 
the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  Romantische  Studien,  a 
plea  for  fantastic,  emotional  and  mysterious  life  in 
pianoforte  music.  The  best  of  his  keyboard  music  is 
the  Wedding  Music,  opus  45,  written  for  four  hands. 
Other  works  are  the  Wanderbilder,  opus  17,  the  Idyl- 
len,  opus  43,  and  the  Eroticon,  opus  44.  There  are 
besides  these  a  sonata,  opus  25,  and  a  German  suite, 
opus  36. 

Xaver  Scharwenka  and  Maurice  Moszkowski  are 
among  the  successful  composers  for  the  pianoforte  of 
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the  last  fifteen  years  or  more.  Scharwenka's  first  con- 
certo, opus  35,  in  B-flat  minor  lias  been  highly  praised. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  have  not  made  quite  so 
good  an  impression.  Moszkowski  is  master  of  a  most 
brilliant  and  facile  style  on  the  keyboard.  His  waltzes, 
especially  those  in  E  major  and  that  in  A  major,  his 
concert-studies,  especially  the  Etincelles,  and  the  fin- 
ished and  brilliant  Barcarolle  have  been  played  far 
and  wide  with  delight  to  both  pianist  and  audience. 
Yet  neither  Scharwenka  nor  Moszkowski  has  ad- 
vanced pianoforte  technique,  nor  has  either  of  them 
been  the  discoverer  of  new  effects.  There  are  some 
charming  pieces  by  Friedrich  Gernsheim.  One  series, 
called  Symbole,  has  just  a  touch  of  that  impressionism 
which  has  given  the  music  of  the  French  composers  its 
great  charm. 

The  celebrated  pianist  Eugen  d' Albert  has  composed 
pieces  in  almost  severely  classic  style,  which  have  a 
manly,  vigorous  ring.  A  few  early  works  of  Richard 
Strauss  for  the  piano  are  hardly  sufficient  to  suggest 
that  he  might  have  done  for  that  instrument  what  he 
came  to  do  for  the  orchestrta.  One  looks  in  vain 
through  the  many  pianoforte  works  of  Max  Reger  for 
any  new  treatment  of  the  instrument.  His  pieces  are 
descended  from  Bach  and  Brahms,  descended  thence 
and  passed  through  the  shaping  medium  of  a  remark- 
able mathematical  mind. 

Here,  perhaps,  among  the  Germans  mention  may  be 
made  of  Arnold  Schdnberg.  He  has  written  two  sets 
of  pianoforte  pieces,  the  second  of  which  is  the  more 
remarkable.  His  genius  is  polyphonic,  therefore  his 
music  of  this  kind  does  not  bring  out  the  subtle  quali- 
ties of  the  piano  which  appealed  to  Chopin  and  which 
Debussy  has  further  revealed.  His  pianoforte  compo- 
sitions may  be  considered  as  a  household  arrangement 
and  presentation  of  his  extraordinary  theories,  hardly 
as  music  suggested  by  the  instrument  itself. 
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Evidently  the  Romantic  movement  in  Germany,  hav- 
ing expressed  itself  almost  thoroughly  in  pianoforte 
music  through  Schumann,  passed  on  to  a  new  expres- 
sion through  Wagner,  whose  powerful  genius,  flying 
wide  of  the  keyboard,  has  since  presided  over  and 
shaped  the  future  of  German  music.  Only  with 
Brahms,  then,  has  the  piano  spoken  a  new  word  in  its 
own  tongue. 

II 

After  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  effort 
becomes  noticeable  in  many  nations  to  inject  some 
freshness  or  newness  into  music  by  employing  har- 
monies, turns  of  melodies  and  odd  rhythms  of  a  dis- 
tinctly local  or  national  flavor.  Awaiting  the  advent 
of  a  new  genius  of  international  significance  who 
should  revolutionize  music,  or  resurrect  it  from  a  stag- 
nation little  better  than  death,  such  an  effort  toward 
national  expression  was  the  most  successful  safeguard 
against  imitation  and  subservience.  Moreover,  it  was 
productive  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  a  quality  of  youth 
in  music.  Accepting  forms  and  technique  as  matters 
of  course,  composers  threw  themselves  with  joy  into 
the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  their  beloved  land. 

Naturally  in  those  countries  which  had  inherited 
from  the  ages  a  store  of  folk-music  the  new  movement 
was  the  most  striking.  Scandinavia  and  Russia  were 
especially  rich  in  such  an  endowment.  Their  folk- 
songs were  strongly  marked  and  individual,  and  in  so 
far  as  their  composers  drew  upon  them  the  new  music 
was  differentiated  from  music  founded  upon  the  classi- 
cal German  examples.  In  both  Scandinavia  and  Rus- 
sia composers  were  divided.  Some  regarded  this  folk- 
material  with  disdain  and  adhered  to  a  faith  in  the 
inexhaustibleness  of  traditional  inspiration.  Others 
threw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  music  of  their 
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nation,  with  a  flaming  ambition  to  reveal  its  unique 
beauties  and  power  to  the  world. 

Among  the  Scandinavians  Niels  Gade  (1817-1890) 
first  claims  attention  as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte. 
And  yet  only  for  a  moment.  His  pianoforte  pieces, 
including  several  sets  of  short  pieces — Friihlingshlu- 
meriy  opus  2,  Aquarellen,  opus  19,  and  Volkstdnze,  opus 
31,  one  Arabesque,  opus  27,  and  a  sonata,  opus  28 — « 
have  but  the  faintest  touch  of  the  music  of  Denmark. 
Even  the  Volkstdnze  are  urbane  and  refined.  It  was 
against  this  subservience  to  Mendelssohn  that  Edvard 
Grieg  rebelled.  Grieg,  therefore,  who  had  no  more 
skill  than  Gade,  and  perhaps  was  fundamentally  no 
more  richly  gifted,  stands  out  somewhat  brilliantly 
among  the  composers  for  the  pianoforte  since  the  time 
of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt.  His  music  is  sharply 
defined  by  national  idioms.  Whatever  the  value  of  his 
own  personality  may  be,  his  music  is  thus  given  a  defi- 
nite shape  and  an  independence,  those  signs  of  char- 
acter which  are  unfortunately  but  very  feebly  dis- 
played in  the  music  of  most  of  the  German  post-roman- 
ticists. 

The  proof  that  this  definiteness  was  acceptable  to 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  persistent  popularity  of 
Grieg's  pianoforte  compositions.  Most  of  these  are  in 
short  forms  and  are  relatively  easy  to  play;  which  facts 
must  also  be  held  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
their  popularity.  There  are  several  sets  of  'Lyrical 
Pieces,'  the  best  of  which  are  opera  12,  38,  43,  and  47. 
The  later  sets,  opera  54,  57,  62,  65,  and  68,  show  a  fall- 
ing off  which  is  noticeable  in  all  of  Grieg's  work  after 
middle  life.  There  is  a  set  of  'Humoresques,'  some 
Northern  Dances,  and  some  'Album  Leaves.' 

It  may  be  said  of  these  in  general  that  they  are  neatly 
composed,  clearly  phrased  and  balanced,  sometimes 
polished;  and  that  they  are  well-written  for  the  key- 
board.   The  spice  of  all  is  in  the  national  idiosyncra- 
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sies  of  Norwegian  music:  the  peculiar  melodic  avoid- 
ance of  the  sixth  and  second  notes  of  the  scale  and  the 
harmonies  which  result  from  such  omissions;  persistent 
rhythms  emphasized  by  empty  fifths  in  the  bass,  or  by 
repetitions  of  short  phrases  with  almost  a  barbaric 
effect;  an  interchanging  of  groups  of  two  and  three 
notes;  finally  a  general  harmonic  boldness  in  which 
the  bodily  shifting  of  the  music  from  one  degree  of 
the  scale  to  another  is  prominent,  and  a  host  of  odd 
accents. 

There  are  several  longer  works  in  which  these  na- 
tional characteristics  are  not  less  obvious,  but  in  which 
they  are  so  expanded  and  interwoven  as  to  make  less 
strikingly  folk-music.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned 
the  sonata  in  E  minor,  opus  7,  the  concerto  in  A  minor, 
opus  16,  the  Rallade,  opus  24,  and  the  suite,  Aus  Hoi- 
berg's  Zeit,  opus  40.  The  sonata  is  well  written,  and 
the  classical  form  is  well  sustained  in  the  first  move- 
ment. One  does  not  find  organic  development,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  finds  no  empty  service  music.  The 
themes  and  the  transitional  passages  are  full  of  life, 
and  strongly  Norwegian.  There  is,  unhappily,  a  dreary 
passage  in  6/8  time  in  the  development  section  which 
makes  a  dull  use  in  the  bass  of  the  second  phrase  of 
the  first  theme.  The  coda  is  in  brilliant  pianoforte 
style.  The  poetic  slow  movement  is  also  well-scored. 
The  minuet  is  a  Norwegian  dance  and  the  finale  is 
stormy. 

The  concerto  may  be  taken  as  the  finest  of  Grieg's 
pianoforte  works.  It  is  a  treasured  addition  to  the 
stock  of  concertos,  valued  not  only  for  the  piquancy 
of  Norwegian  rhythms  and  harmonies,  but  for  a  suc- 
cessful handling  of  the  form,  a  brilliant  and  yet  a 
poetical  treatment  of  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 
Norway  speaks  in  all  the  themes  and  in  very  nearly 
all  the  figures  as  well,  but  she  speaks  through  a  man 
who  shows  himself  here  a  sensitive  poet  and  a  skillful 
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artist.  There  seems  to  be  a  touch  of  Schumann  in  the 
first  part  of  the  first  movement. 

The  Ballade  is  in  the  form  of  variations  on  a  Norwe- 
gian theme.  It  is  in  many  respects  the  best  of  his 
works  for  the  piano,  though  the  treatment  of  the  key- 
board nowhere  shows  originality.  The  influence  of  the 
Variations  serieuses  of  Mendelssohn  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent. The  theme  itself,  for  all  its  plaintive  Norwegian 
character,  is  so  near  the  type  of  the  theme  in  the  Men- 
delssohn variations  as  perhaps  to  suggest  to  Grieg  the 
same  treatment  of  it.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  variations  are  especially  a  la  Mendelssohn,  as 
far  as  treatment  is  concerned.  After  these,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  forsaken  the  Variations  serieuses  for 
Schumann's  'Symphonic  Variations.'  Nevertheless,  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  Grieg,  and  only  the  external  features 
suggest  the  home  from  which  some  of  its  glory  may 
have  trailed.  The  last  variations  are  broad  in  style 
and  fiery,  hardly  suggestive  of  the  miniature  perfection 
of  the  earlier  shorter  pieces. 

From  the  Holberg  suite  one  picks  out  the  prelude  as 
a  fine  piece  of  pianoforte  music.  The  other  movements 
are  effective  and  pleasing,  but  the  prelude  is  worthiest 
of  Holberg.  The  suite  as  a  whole  reminds  one  of  a 
classic  temple,  flying  the  flag  of  Norway. 

No  other  Norwegian  composer  has  been  so  widely 
popular  as  Grieg.  It  is  true  that  already  amateur  and 
professional  alike  have  discovered  the  sameness  of  his 
mannerisms  and  his  procedure;  but  such  compositions 
as  the  concerto  and  the  ballade  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  music  above  these  heavy  shackles.  They  are 
fairly  to  be  considered  as  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  instrument  of  unusual  worth. 

Christian  Sinding  enjoys  a  popularity  second  among 
Norwegian  composers  only  to  that  of  Grieg.  He  has 
more  cosmopolitan  predilections,  and  he  has  worked 
in  broader  forms.    Perhaps  for  those  reasons  he  is  less 
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distinctive.  However,  most  of  his  pianoforte  music  has 
been  cast  in  short  forms — usually  a  little  more  devel- 
oped than  those  of  Grieg.  There  are  numerous  sets  of 
three  or  of  six  pieces,  of  studies,  of  interludes,  of  odd 
little  caprices,  dances  and  scherzos.  The  set  opus  32 
contains  the  Marche  grotesque  and  the  Friihlings- 
rauscherty  among  the  best  known  of  his  compositions. 
All  the  Melodies  mignonneSy  opus  52,  and  several  of 
the  caprices  among  the  fifteen  published  as  opus  54, 
are  interesting.  He  shows  an  understanding  of  key- 
board effects,  usually  in  the  broad  style,  with  sharp 
accents,  wide-flowing  runs,  and  chords;  but  there  is  a 
sameness  about  his  music  which  seems  to  spring  from 
a  lack  of  ingenuity  in  rhythm  and  in  phrase  building. 
He  is  technically  far  more  skillful  than  Grieg,  but  his 
pianoforte  music  lacks  the  individuality  which  Grieg's 
invariably  has.  Sinding's  concerto  in  D-flat,  opus  6,  is 
a  big  and  brilliant  work,  ingeniously  wrought  upon  a 
single  idea,  but  it  lacks  the  highly  colored  spirit  and 
life  of  Grieg's. 

Ill 

The  Russian  composers  of  the  last  half  century  have 
almost  without  exception  written  something  for  the 
pianoforte;  but  their  national  characteristics  have 
found  a  more  vivid  expression  in  orchestral  music  and 
music  for  the  theatre  than  in  keyboard  music.  Their 
technique  has  been  the  technique  of  Liszt  and  Chopin, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  have  written  in  the  style  of 
Schumann.  The  national  fervor  did  not  kindle  all  to 
the  same  intensity.  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky  rep- 
resent almost  two  nationalities,  and  yet  even  Tschai- 
kowsky held  himself  aloof  from  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
great  Five. 

From  the  pen  of  Glinka,  the  leader  of  the  Russians, 
their  first   pioneer,   there   was   no   pianoforte   music. 
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But  his  friend,  the  equally  famous  Dargomijsky,  wrote 
a  Tarantella,  for  three  hands,*  which  Liszt  transcribed. 
Thus  enter  the  Russians  into  the  history  of  piano- 
forte music,  at  a  time  when  Schumann,  Chopin,  and 
Liszt  had  about  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  expres- 
sion on  the  keyboard  in  terms  of  music  as  it  was  then, 
and  was  for  fifty  years  more  to  be  understood. 

Nevertheless  each  of  the  great  five,  Balakireff,  Boro- 
dine,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Cesar  Cui, 
has  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  keyboard.  The 
Tslamey  Fantasy'  of  Balakireff  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  significant  work  of  the  lot.  The 
themes  are  original,  but -they  have  the  strong  Oriental 
coloring  which  has  given  to  much  of  Russian  music 
its  splendor.  This  fantasy  has  a  sort  of  barbaric 
power.  The  first  section  is  built  up  out  of  countless 
repetitions  of  a  short  motive,  most  brilliantly  scored, 
which  whirls  and  whirls  like  the  dervishes  until  we  are 
mad  as  they.  And  this  is  resumed  again,  after  a  some- 
what more  tranquil  section,  and  whirled  more  and 
more  madly,  until  the  time  seems  to  break,  and  give 
way  to  a  stamping.  It  is  the  work  of  a  lover  of  folk- 
music  as  well  as  a  man  who  knew  the  piano  almost  as 
well  as  Liszt  did. 

Balakireff's  pianoforte  transcription  of  Glinka's  'A 
Life  for  the  Czar'  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  there 
are  transcriptions  of  Glinka's  songs  as  well.  There  are 
two  scherzos,  of  which  the  second — in  B-flat  minor — 
is  remarkable;  a  Concert  Waltz  dedicated  to  d' Albert, 
and  a  wonderful  'Dumka.' 

The  others  of  this  group  were  far  less  able  pianists, 
and  their  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  instru- 
ment was  small.  There  is  a  set  of  variations  by  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and  also  a  group  of  short  pieces,  opus 

*  The  third  hand  part  was  written  for  one  who  did  not  know  how 
to  play  the  piano,  and  has  but  one  and  the  same  note  throughout  the 
piece. 
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11,  in  the  style  of  Schumann;  and  Moussorgsky  wrote 
a  Kinderscherz  and  an  Intermezzo,  There  is  a  touch 
of  Russian  in  these.  The  works  of  Cesar  Cui  are  even 
more  cosmopolitan.  They  include  a  set  of  preludes, 
two  suites,  one  dedicated  to  Liszt,  the  other  to  Lesche- 
tizsky,  and  a  number  of  simple  pieces,  among  them 
twelve  Miniatures.  But  the  Dumka  and  the  Islamey  of 
Balakireff  stand  far  above  all  the  other  pianoforte 
music  written  by  the  five,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  style,  but  as  an  expression  of  national  spirit. 

Anton  Rubinstein  (1830-1894)  desired  to  be  known 
as  a  composer  rather  than  as  a  virtuoso,  but  his  once 
often-heard  compositions,  works  for  the  pianoforte, 
overtures,  symphonies,  and  operas,  are  rapidly  losing 
their  hold  on  the  public,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
will  not  be  remembered  even  so  long  as  his  playing 
will.  The  distinctively  Russian  element  in  them  is  well- 
nigh  concealed  beneath  the  many  strands  of  western  in- 
fluence, and  indeed  he  was  himself  so  much  in  doubt 
and  so  easily  influenced  that  hardly  his  own  person- 
ality finds  a  consistent  or  thorough  expression  in  his 
music.  Some  of  the  etudes  in  opus  23  may  continue 
to  be  cherished  by  the  pianist  as  excellent  practice 
pieces.  The  concert  music  of  other  kinds,  even  the 
once  greatly  popular  suite  of  dance  pieces,  Le  Bal,  with 
its  brilliant  polka,  mazurka,  waltz,  and  galop,  is  already 
less  and  less  performed.  The  two  Barcarolles,  opus  30, 
No.  1,  and  opus  50,  No.  3,  still  enjoy  some  favor.  The 
Kammenoi-Ostrow  and  the  Melody  in  F  will  keep  his 
memory  green  in  many  a  family  circle  so  long  as  they 
are  included  in  family  music  books.  Of  the  five  con- 
certos, that  in  D  minor.  No.  4,  is  by  general  consent 
by  far  the  best,  and  seems  at  present  the  only  one  of 
his  works,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  songs,  that  will 
be  able  to  retain  much  longer  the  respect  of  musicians 
or  pianists. 

It  is  far  different  with  Tschaikowsky.    He  wrote  only 
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moderately  well  for  the  keyboard,  but  the  emotional 
fire  of  his  music  is  of  the  kind  that  burns  long.  The 
short  pieces,  of  which  there  are  some  half  dozen  sets, 
are  not  of  any  great  significance,  though  many  of  them, 
specifically  the  vigorous  Troika,  op.  37,  No.  11,  and  the 
Humoresque  in  G,  op.  10,  No.  2,  are  full  of  charm. 
The  sonata  in  G  major,  opus  37,  is  a  difficult  and  a  fiery 
work.  There  are  three  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra :  one  in  B-flat  minor,  opus  23,  one  in  G  major, 
opus  44,  and  one  in  E-flat  major,  opus  75.  Of  these 
the  first  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  indeed  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  his  compositions  for  the  instrument. 

The  form  of  the  concerto  is  classical,  but  the  spirit 
is  Russian  in  spite  of  it.  One  feels  it  in  the  character 
of  the  themes,  particularly  of  the  chief  theme  of  the 
last  movement,  with  its  barbaric  rhythm  and  its  savage 
repetitions  of  short  motives.  The  piano  is  handled  in 
a  more  or  less  grandiose  way,  yet  never  in  some  re- 
spects was  it  handled  more  grandly.  The  chords  of 
the  introduction  are  almost  unique  in  their  splendor. 
There  are  bold  and  difficult  passages  in  octaves,  and 
great  climaxes  which  demand  unusual  physical  en- 
durance. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  of  ex- 
tremely effective  finger  work,  even  though  the  figura- 
tion as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  called  original  or  dis- 
tinguished. The  cadenza  in  the  first  movement,  the 
variations  and  trills  in  the  slow  movement,  and,  most 
of  all  perhaps,  the  fleet  runs  just  before  the  coda  of 
the  last  movement,  these  are  all  remarkable  accom- 
plishments for  a  composer  who  called  himself  no 
pianist.  The  whole  was  a  favorite  of  von  Billow's,  who 
played  it  for  the  first  time  in  public,  by  the  way,  at  a 
concert  in  Boston.  Among  other  of  Tschaikowsky's 
pianoforte  compositions  von  Biilow  had  also  an  ad- 
miration for  the  Theme  and  Variations,  which  is  the 
sixth  of  the  six  pieces,  opus  19.  The  second  and  third 
concertos  are  weakly  constructed  and  ineffective;  but 
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by  reason  of  the  first,  Tschaikowsky's  name  will  live 
for  long  in  pianoforte  music. 

The  compositions  of  the  younger  school  of  Russian 
composers  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  passed  in  re- 
view. In  no  country  has  there  been  a  more  active 
or  a  more  fruitful  musical  life;  and  nearly  all  of  the 
many  composers  have  written  sometimes  much,  some- 
times little,  for  the  pianoforte.  In  general  these  com- 
posers may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
is  clearly  still  guided  by  the  musical  ideals  of  Western 
Europe,  still  more  or  less  dependent  on  Schumann  and 
Chopin;  the  other  drawing  its  enthusiasm  and  its  in- 
spiration from  the  great  Five. 

The  most  prominent  in  the  former  group  is  Anton 
Arensky  (b.  1861),  who  is  master  of  a  smooth,  flowing 
pianoforte  style,  and  who  has  the  art  of  writing  mel- 
ody for  the  pianoforte.  Among  his  short  pieces 
Walter  Niemann  *  mentions  three  published  as  opus 
42,  the  Esquisses,  opus  24,  twenty-four  pieces,  opus 
36,  and  the  well-known  Basso  ostinato  in  which  he 
finds  no  trace  of  German  influence.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  little  piece,  Pres  de  la  mer,  from  opus  52, 
and  the  effect  concert  study,  opus  36,  No.  13.  With 
Arensky  Niemann  also  reckons  Genari  Karganoff  and 
Paul  Juon. 

Alexander  Glazounoff  (b.  1865)  has  more  fire  than 
Arensky,  but  in  spite  of  his  pronounced  loyalty  to  Rus- 
sian ideals  in  music,  the  influences  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  are  evident  in  his  pianoforte  style.  Apart 
from  several  short  pieces,  he  has  written  a  Theme  and 
Variations,  opus  72,  and  two  sonatas,  one  in  B-flat, 
opus  74,  and  one  in  E,  opus  75,  both  of  which  are 
more  distinguished  by  fluent  writing  than  by  charac- 
teristically Russian  ideas.  The  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
opus  62,  is  the  most  unusual  and  the  most  profound 
of  his  works  for  pianoforte. 

*  Die  Neurussische  Rlaviermusik.     In  Die  Musik,  1903,  No.   8. 
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The  pianoforte  works  of  Serge  Rachmaninoff  are 
essentially  Russian,  in  many  ways  a  fulfilhnent  of  the 
promise  given  by  Balakireff's.  The  style  is  brilliant 
and  always  effective.  Melodies,  harmonies  are  un- 
usual, and  his  rhythms  are  bold  and  full  of  at  times  a 
savage  life.  He  may  be  said  to  have  won  attention  as 
a  composer  for  the  pianoforte  by  the  Prelude  in  G- 
sharp  minor;  of  which  it  must  be  said  that  endlessly 
as  it  has  been  played  it  still  remains  a  piece  of  pro- 
found meaning  and  effect.  He  has  published  at  least 
twenty-three  preludes,  of  which  this  still  remains  the 
best-known,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  in  G 
minor.  Here  again  there  is  a  spirit  not  common  to 
Western  Europe;  one  hears  it  in  the  steady  powerful 
rhythm,  the  outbursts  of  sound,  the  strange  intensity 
of  the  melody  of  the  middle  section. 

The  two  sonatas,  opus  28  in  D  minor,  and  opus  36 
in  B-flat  minor,  seem  on  the  whole  less  powerful  and 
vigorous  than  the  three  concertos,  of  which  the  third, 
opus  30,  in  D  minor,  is  truly  a  gorgeous  work.  There 
are,  besides  these  big  works  and  the  preludes,  some 
etudes,  opus  33,  some  variations  on  a  theme  of  Chopin, 
opus  22,  and  a  few  salon  pieces,  mostly  in  brilliant 
style. 

Anatole  Liadoff  (b,  1855)  and  Nicholas  de  Stcher- 
batcheff  (b.  1853)  also  draw  generously  upon  their  na- 
tive music.  The  former  is  more  of  a  painter  in  music, 
fond  of  color;  the  latter  is  fond  of  short  forms  and  is 
master  of  a  dainty  style.  More  intensely  national  than 
these,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  Russian,  is  the  Lett 
Joseph  Wihtol  (b.  1863).  He  has  interested  himself 
deeply  in  the  folk-songs  of  his  own  province,  which  are 
more  like  Swedish  than  Russian  folk-songs;  and  his 
most  considerable  work  is  a  set  of  variations,  opus  6, 
on  a  Lettish  theme.  Niemann  *  likens  them  to  the 
Ballade  of  Grieg. 

*  Op,  ciU 
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Finally*  among  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian composers,  although  in  some  respects  the  least 
Russian  among  them,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  late  Alex- 
ander Scriabine.  His  works  for  the  pianoforte  com- 
prise a  great  many  sets  of  short  pieces,  some  etudes,  a 
concerto,  and  ten  sonatas.  On  the  whole  they  give  a 
very  distinct  impression  that  Scriabine  is  not  a  creative 
genius  of  the  highest  order;  and  he  has  given  over  the 
fresh,  albeit  humble,  life  of  the  music  of  his  native 
land  only  at  first  to  imitate  Chopin,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms;  and  later  to  devise  a  sort  of  music  which  is 
unusual  without  wholly  justifying  itself. 

Most  of  these  works  are  brilliantly  written  for  the 
keyboard,  but  until  in  the  later  works  he  has  begun  to 
develop  a  new  harmonic  system  they  offer  no  difficul- 
ties but  those  of  Chopin  and  Liszt.  The  etudes,  opus 
12  and  opus  42,  are  an  epitome  of  his  technical  equip- 
ment. His  many  experiments  in  rhythms  and  in  har- 
monies never  seem  to  ring  quite  true;  and  almost  in- 
stinctively one  takes  them  to  be  a  substitute  for  musi- 
cal expression.  The  first  set — opus  12 — is  not  very 
startling.  Already  in  these  pieces  he  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  Brahms.  The  second  deals  with  triplet  groups 
of  octaves  and  single  notes  for  both  hands,  one  group 
containing  two  octaves  with  a  single  note  between,  the 
next  two  single  notes  with  an  octave  between,  thus  pro- 
gressing alternately  through  the  piece.  The  complex- 
ity is  in  many  ways  a  rhythmical  one,  for  two  groups 
in  sequence  will  seem  to  be  divided  into  three  beats, 
each  accented  by  an  octave.  The  third  is  a  study 
in  the  movement  of  the  arm  such  as  is  required  in 
many  of  Brahms'  pieces.  The  sixth,  a  study  in  sixths, 
is  perhaps  more  after  the  manner  of  Chopin,  though 
it  lacks  entirely  the  grace  and  inner  melodiousness 
which  is  above  all  else  characteristic  of  Chopin's  mu- 
sic. TTie  tenth  is  by  all  means  the  most  difficult,  a 
truly  brilliant  study  in  double  notes  for  the  right  hand. 
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One  finds  in  several  of  the  studies  of  tiiis  set  that  the 
initial  direction  of  the  left  hand  accompaniment  fig- 
ures is  downward.  This  is  a  characteristic  feature  in 
Scriabine's  style,  and  in  part  accounts  for  a  strange 
ethereal,  not  to  say  pale,  quality  in  his  pianoforte  mu- 
sic. His  harmonies  instead  of  being  solidly  founded  in 
the  bass,  seem  to  drift  downward  from  the  upper  part. 

The  difficulties  of  the  second  set  of  studies,  opus  42, 
are  almost  exclusively  rhythmical,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  further  development  or  an  expansion  of  the  rhyth- 
mical processes  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Brahms 
variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini.  In  the  first  study 
the  left  hand  is  phrased  into  five  groups  against  trip- 
lets in  the  right,  and  in  the  eighth  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  rhythm  of  five  beats  with  one  of  nine.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  rhythmical  systems  of  European 
music  are  restricted  and  unvaried,  and  that  there  is  a 
vast  field  in  the  future  of  music  for  the  development 
of  more  subtle  and  complex  systems.  Therefore  Scria- 
bine's experiments  point  forward.  If  only  he  had  a 
little  more  spontaneous  sense  of  melody  and  harmony 
to  make  of  these  rhythmical  studies  something  more 
than  experiments!  In  this  series  the  falling  of  the  ac- 
companiment figures  is  even  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  earlier  one. 

The  harmonies  in  both  series  tend  to  be  most  un- 
usual without  being  self-sufficient.  They  run  parallel 
to  the  system  of  earlier  masters  without  seeming  re- 
lated to  it.  The  meaning  of  this  statement  will  perhaps 
be  clear  by  a  reference  to  two  of  the  short  studies  in 
opus  65.  In  the  first  of  these  the  right  hand  plays  con- 
tinuously in  ninths,  in  the  second  it  plays  in  sevenths 
— major,  not  minor.  The  effect  of  both  is  presumably 
melodic;  that  is,  we  are  to  listen  to  a  melody,  played 
not  in  octaves,  but  in  ninths  or  sevenths,  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  harshest  interval 
in  music.    Now  this  is  not  so  much  an  expansion  of 
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harmony  as  it  is  a  concentration  on  a  particular  inter- 
val, which  is,  as  it  were,  extracted  from  all  relation 
to  our  harmonic  system  and  given  an  isolated  inde- 
pendence. Then  it  is  made  to  stalk  alongside  the  gen- 
eral progression  of  the  music.  This  is  no  hour  to  speak 
of  forced  effects  in  music.  Music  is  expanding  about 
us  and  touching  notes  we  never  dreamed  of,  and  we 
may  hardly  venture  to  criticize  without  running  the 
risk  of  finding  in  the  end  that  we  had  a  cloddish  ear, 
insensitive  to  a  nascent  beauty  since  grown  resplend- 
ent. Yet  in  all  open-mindedness  it  is  hard  not  to  find 
Scriabine's  harmonic  procedures  arbitrary  and  often 
dry  as  dust. 

Few  of  his  short  pieces  are  genial.  There  is  a  sort 
of  stiffness  in  them  and  they  are  strangely  barren. 
Leaving  aside  the  early  ones  which  are  close  to  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin,  one  comes  upon  a  Satanische  Dich- 
tung,  opus  36,  which  is  lineally  descended  from  Liszt's 
Mephisto  waltz,  then  upon  two  short  pieces,  opus  57, 
the  one  called  Desir,  the  other  Car  esse  dansee;  a  Poem 
and  a  Prelude,  opus  59;  and  Two  Poems,  opus  63,  the 
first  called  Masque^  the  second  Etrangete,  These  last 
seem  to  us  the  best. 

There  are  ten  sonatas,  of  which  we  have  examined 
the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth.  The  fifth  seems 
to  owe  its  origin  to  that  Poeme  de  Vextase  which  in- 
spired one  of  his  orchestral  pieces.  There  is  enormous 
dramatic  fire,  but  it  is  a  fire  that  has  little  heat.  The 
seventh  shows  throughout  that  arbitrary  selection  of 
the  harsh  seventh  we  have  noted  in  the  study  opus  65, 
No.  2;  but  the  second  theme  has  a  rich  beauty.  Scria- 
bine  has  directed  that  it  be  played  now  with  a  celestial 
voluptuousness,  now  very  purely,  with  profound  ten- 
derness {douceur).  The  ninth  and  tenth  seem  very 
fine  music.  The  former  is  touched  with  morbidness. 
Scriabine  intended  it  to  be  expressive  of  some  most 
extraordinary  shades  of  mood  or  feeling,  if  we  may 
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judge  by  his  indications  here  and  there.  We  may  well 
ask  what  is  a  langueur  naissante,  or  again  how  we  may 
express  in  music  une  douceur  de  plus  en  plus  cares- 
sante  et  empoisonee.  In  the  tenth  we  have  to  do  with 
a  volupte  douloureuse,  and  many  other  remarkable 
phrases  of  intellectualized  emotion;  but  the  sonata  is 
a  powerful  and  a  moving  work,  suggesting  kinship 
with  the  symphonic  poems  of  Richard  Strauss.  Scria- 
bine's  style  is  always  finished.  In  general  he  demands 
more  of  the  pianist  than  the  piano,  that  is  he  has  not 
called  forth  the  intimate  and  finest  qualities  of  the  in- 
strument but  has  treated  it  as  an  orchestra.  There  are 
pronounced  mannerisms,  such  as  a  fondness  for  de- 
scending chromatic  motives,  and  that  downward  drop- 
ping of  accompaniment  figures  before  noticed.  All  in 
all,  his  pianoforte  music  is  likely  to  shine  more  and 
more  brilliantly,  as  a  highly  specialized  but  isolated 
achievement. 

IV 

The  Russian  and  Scandinavian  composers,  especially 
Balakireff  and  Rachmaninoff,  and  Edvard  Grieg,  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  introducing  some  freshness 
and  youth  into  pianoforte  music  by  means  of  national 
idioms  of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Among  the 
Poles,  Ignace  Paderewski  has  shown  himself,  on  the 
whole,  too  cosmopolitan  in  manner,  though  many  of 
his  works,  especially  the  brilliant  concerto  in  A  minor, 
contain  Polish  matter.  Dvorak  was  too  little  a  pianist 
to  enrich  the  literature  of  pianoforte  music  with  more 
than  a  few  slight  dances  and  Humoresques  of  Bohe- 
mian character.  Recently  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  a  most 
brilliant  pianist,  has  done  more.  Two  concertos  in 
splendidly  brilliant  style  and  two  sonatas  are  among 
the  most  significant  of  his  publications.  The  Italian 
Giovanni  Sgambati  (b.  1843)  has  shown  himself  wholly 
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classical  in  his  interests  and  natural  tendencies,  draw- 
ing his  technique,  however,  considerably  from  Chopin. 
From  Spain,  however,  a  breath  of  freshness  has  come 
into  pianoforte  music.  The  works  of  Isaac  Albeniz 
are  among  the  most  brilliant  and  most  effective  of  all 
compositions  for  the  instrument.  The  most  consider- 
able are  the  four  sets  of  pieces  called  Iberia,  and  of 
these  the  second  and  third  contain  the  best.  All  are  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  Spanish  harmonies,  rhythms 
and  melodies  that  taken  as  a  whole  this  brilliant  col- 
lection suffers  from  too  much  sameness.  Yet  there  is 
some  variety  of  mood.  There  is  melancholy  in  the 
lovely  melodies  of  the  Almeria,  a  certain  fineness  in 
both  the  Triana  and  the  El  Albaicin,  an  incredible 
coarseness  in  Lavapies,  Albeniz's  treatment  of  the 
piano  is  astonishing,  considering  the  directness  with 
which  his  music  appeals  to  the  senses.  One  would 
not  believe,  to  hear  the  music  played,  into  what  des- 
perate intricacies  the  pianist  has  had  to  cut  his  way. 
And  all  to  hang  a  garland  on  a  tune,  but  a  tune  that 
beats  with  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  and  a  garland  that 
is  a  cloak  of  all  the  colors  ever  seen  at  a  bull-fight. 
Grieg  is  an  expatriate  beside  Albeniz.  Never  has  such 
intensity  of  national  life,  joy,  passion,  pride,  and  mel- 
ancholy threatened  to  burst  the  very  limits  of  sound. 

Composers  in  England  have  not  written  a  great  deal 
for  the  pianoforte.  Sir  A.  G.  Mackenzie's  Scottish  Con- 
certo is  an  outstanding  work,  and  recently  Cyril  Scott 
and  Percy  Grainger  have  added  works  to  piano  litera- 
ture which  have  charm  and  interest.  Scott  experiments 
with  modern  systems  of  harmony,  but  Grainger  has 
chosen  to  make  use  of  the  uniquely  beautiful  songs 
and  dances  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His 
arrangements  of  many  of  these  are  effective;  and  as 
music  they  have  the  perennial  freshness  of  the  melo- 
dies about  which  they  are  woven. 

In  the  United  States  but  one  name  stands  out  promi- 
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nently  among  the  composers  for  the  pianoforte.  This 
is  Edward  MacDowell,  who  wrote  numerous  short 
pieces,  etudes  and  concert  pieces,  as  well  as  three  big 
sonatas  and  two  concertos.  MacDowell's  treatment  of 
the  keyboard  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  original,  but  the 
concertos,  and  among  the  shorter  pieces  the  Hexentanz 
prove  to  be  highly  effective.  Many  of  the  short  pieces, 
which  are  grouped  together  in  sets,  are  charming.  On 
the  whole  there  is  little  suggestion  of  a  new  spirit  in 
the  work  of  this  composer  of  a  new  land.  Now  and 
then  he  uses  negro  rhythms,  as  in  the  'Uncle  Remus,' 
sometimes  he  uses  Indian  motives,  as  in  the  'Indian 
Lodge'  of  the  'Woodland  Sketches.'  His  forms  and 
his  style  are  perhaps  more  akin  to  those  of  Grieg,  with 
whom,  indeed,  his  music  will  be  often  compared,  than 
to  the  earlier  Romantics.  Unfortunately,  however,  in- 
stead of  in  a  national  idiom,  he  speaks  in  an  intensely 
personal  one.  Short  phrases  and  rhythms  which  are 
seldom  varied  seem  almost  to  hamper  his  music,  al- 
most to  clog  its  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in 
some  of  the  'Sea  Pieces,'  he  writes  sometimes  in  a 
broad  and  open  style,  seeming  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
too  intense  a  mannerism. 

Ethelbert  Nevin  wrote  several  sets  of  short  pieces, 
'In  Arcady,'  'Venezia,'  and  others,  which  have  at  least 
the  charm  of  simple,  sweet  melody. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  have 
shown  themselves  masters  of  an  effective  pianoforte 
style,  a  mastery  that  has  on  the  whole  been  rare  in  this 
country.* 

*  For  a  detailed   discussion  of  American  composers  the   reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Volume  rV   of  this   series. 
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Classical  traditions:  Saint-Saens,  and  others;  C.  V.  Alkan — C^sar 
Franck:  his  compositions  and  his  style — Vincent  d'Indy — Faure — The  new 
movement:  Debussy  and  Ravel — Debussy's  innovations:  new  harmonies, 
scales,  overtones,  pianoforte  technique;  his  compositions — Ravel  differen- 
tiated; his  compositions;  Florent  Schmitt  and  Eric  Satie — Conclusion. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  and  generally  the  most 
significant  developments  in  pianoforte  music  since  the 
time  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt  are  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  France.  Not  only  have  the  French 
composers  greatly  enriched  the  literature  for  the  in- 
strument with  compositions  that  have  a  value  beyond 
that  which  fashion  temporarily  lends  them;  they  have 
refreshed  it  as  well  with  new  ideas  of  harmony,  and 
effects,  which  if  they  are  not  essentially  new,  are  newly 
extended  and  applied. 

There  is  still  to  be  observed  in  France,  it  is  true,  a 
very  considerable  loyalty  in  a  group  of  composers 
to  the  style  of  Chopin,  or  even  more,  to  that  of  Liszt, 
and  a  general  dependence  upon  German  ideas  of  mu- 
sic which  have  for  a  century  past  been  so  preponder- 
ant in  the  world  as  to  be  considered  international.  The 
admirable  works  of  Camille  Saint-Saens  are  the  result 
of  such  a  loyalty.  He  is  a  great  master  of  the  pianoforte 
style,  endowed,  moreover,  with  a  fine  sense  of  form 
and  a  fine  imagination.  Everything  he  has  written  is 
finished  with  care,  clear-cut  and  indisputably  effective. 
There  is  no  piece  of  music  more  grateful  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  the  pianist  than  the  second  of  his  five  con- 
certos, that  in  G  minor.  This  is  not  only  because  the 
treatment  of  the  solo  instrument  is  clear  and  brilliant, 
but  because  the  themes  are  worthy  of  the  treatment 
and  of  the  broad  form  which  they  are  made  to  fill. 
The  writing  for  the  orchestra,  moreover,  is  not  less  per- 
fect than  that  for  the  pianoforte.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
harmonies  are  a  familiar  inheritance  from  the  past, 
and  the  style  an  adaptation  of  an  inherited  technique, 
the  work  signalizes  not  an  advance  in  music,  but  the 
successful  maintenance  of  an  already  high  standard. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  less  emotional  and  sentimental  than 
that  of  other  concertos,  and  more  witty  and  epigram- 
matic. Hence  it  holds  a  special  place  as  well  as  a 
high  one,  from  which  it  is  hard  to  think  that  any 
change  of  fashion  will  ever  remove  it. 

The  short  pieces  of  Cecile  Chaminade,  Paul  La- 
combe,  Francois  Thome,  Benjamin  Godard,  and  Paul 
Wachs  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  as  having  won  a 
measure  of  success. 

But  the  works  of  another  group  or  two  of  French 
composers  show  an  originality  that  was  at  first  so  star- 
tling as  to  enrage  conservative  critics.  It  is  owing  to 
them  that  pianoforte  music  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  new  course  of  life.  One  finds  the  stirring  of 
new  movements  in  Paris  even  before  the  time  of  Cho- 
pin's arrival  there,  due  very  clearly  to  the  French 
spirit.  Berlioz  is  growing  more  and  more  to  a  huge 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  historians.  The  figure  of  his 
countryman  and  acquaintance,  Charles-Valentin  Alkan, 
is  more  obscure,  but  he  represents  the  same  spirit  at 
work  in  the  special  branch  of  pianoforte  music.  If 
his  compositions  have  not  had  great  influence,  they 
none  the  less  give  an  early  example  of  the  working 
towards  independence  of  a  French  pianoforte  music. 

Alkan  (1813-88)  was  admired  as  a  player  and  as  a 
composer  by  both  Chopin  and  Liszt,  and  Biilow  still 
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later  held  him  in  high  esteem.  An  effort  is  now  under 
way,  encouraged  by  Isadore  Philip,  and  others,  to 
draw  his  compositions  from  the  obscurity  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  They  are  surprisingly  numerous  and 
in  many  ways  astonishing.  They  include  a  great  num- 
ber of  transcriptions,  of  etudes  and  of  pieces  of  ex- 
traordinary realism.  His  harmonies  and  melodies  sug- 
gest Berlioz,  with  whom  he  is  being  more  and  more 
compared.  They  have  often  a  quality  that  is  in  a  sense 
bare.  They  are  unusual  without  connoting  a  rich  world 
of  the  unexplored.  They  hint  rather  at  a  deliberate 
attack  upon  the  old  than  at  the  youth  of  a  new  system. 
The  general  flow  of  his  harmonies,  for  example,  is  fa- 
miliar. Only  now  and  then  does  something  unusual 
obtrude  itself  with  a  sort  of  harshness.  Notice,  for 
example,  the  chromatic  movement  of  the  doubled  inner 
voice  in  the  cantahile  section  of  the  short  piece  *Le 
tambour  bat  aux  champs'  Notice,  too,  the  strange 
starkness  of  harmonies  in  the  paraphrase  Super  flumina 
Babylonis. 

Technically  Alkan  stands  between  Chopin  and  Liszt, 
and  in  this  regard  his  music  is  very  exacting.  He  de- 
mands an  equal  skill  in  both  hands.  Of  the  three 
studies  published  as  opus  76,  the  first  is  for  the  left 
hand  alone,  with  long  passages  of  rapid  tremolo  like 
that  one  finds  in  the  first  of  Liszt's  Paganini  transcrip- 
tions. The  second  is  for  the  right  hand  alone,  demand- 
ing an  unrestricted  movement  of  the  arm  in  long  ar- 
peggios and  extremely  wide  chords.  Finally  the  third 
is  a  long  piece  in  unison  from  beginning  to  end,  far 
more  awkward  and  more  difficult  than  the  last  move- 
ment of  Chopin's  sonata  in  B-flat  minor.  The  three 
studies  opus  15,  Dans  le  genre  pathetique,  are  veritably 
huge  works.  Of  these  the  second,  Le  vent,  is  already 
well  known  as  one  of  the  effective  concert  pieces  of  the 
new  era.  The  first  and  last  have  the  strange  titles  of 
Aime-moi  and  Morte.     Twelve  etudes  in  minor  keys 
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were  published  as  opus  39.  One  finds  again  extraor- 
dinary titles,  such  as  Rythme  molossique,  Scherzo  dia- 
bolico,  and  Le  festin  dEurope.  All  are  exceedingly 
difficult.  Some,  like  the  first,  are  both  startling  and 
interesting  as  music.  There  is  a  more  or  less  famous 
study  in  perpetual  motion  for  the  right  hand  which  was 
given  the  title  Le  chemin  de  fer,  extremely  rapid,  diffi- 
cult, and  effective. 

The  titles  throughout  all  his  music  are  original. 
Some  are  easily  understood.  'The  Wind'  and  the  'Rail- 
road' for  instance  are  fully  explained  by  the  music. 
In  fact  the  realism  of  the  latter  does  not  stop  with 
movement.  There  is  to  be  heard  even  the  pounding  of 
wheels,  the  puffing  and  the  whistle  of  the  engine.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  others,  of  Neige  et  lave.  Ma 
chere  liherte  and  Ma  chere  servitude,  Salut,  cendre  du 
pauvre,  Pais  dodo  and  J*etais  endormie,  mais  mon 
coeur  reveillait?  On  the  whole  these  fantastic  titles 
suggest  less  the  union  of  music  with  poetry  or  self-con- 
scious sentiment  than  a  sort  of  rational,  positive  real- 
ism. There  is  little  in  the  music  that  is  vague  or  sensu- 
ous. Most  of  it  is  objective  rather  than  imaginative. 
He  has  neither  the  fire  of  Liszt,  nor  the  emotion  of 
Chopin,  and  his  compositions  are  both  spiritually  and 
technically  independent  of  theirs.  He  was  a  terrific 
worker  and  he  lived  apart  from  men.  Marmontel  wrote 
of  him  with  great  respect  and  some  affection.  Oskar 
Bie  thinks  of  him  as  a  misanthrope.  One  can  hardly 
speak  of  misanthropic  music;  yet  the  quality  which 
distinguishes  Alkan's  music  is  something  the  quality 
of  an  implacable  irony.  It  is  strong  stuff,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  more  logical  in  itself  than  any  appreciation 
or  disparagement  of  it  can  be  made. 
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But  Alkan's  music  must  be  taken  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  an  independent  spirit,  French  in  its  directness, 
rather  than  as  a  source  of  stimulation  or  strength  to  a 
further  development  of  a  distinctly  French  school  of 
pianoforte  music.  Such  a  school  first  centres  about 
Cesar  Franck,  who,  though  he,  too,  lived  in  retirement 
and  in  an  obscurity  which  the  general  public  did  not  at- 
tempt to  penetrate,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
music  in  Paris.  His  compositions  are  relatively  few  in 
number.  There  are  but  two  considerable  works  for 
pianoforte  alone,  and  only  three  more  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra.  These,  however,  are  of  great  beauty 
and  two  at  least  are  masterpieces  in  music.  These  are 
the  Trelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue'  for  pianoforte  alone, 
and  the  Variations  Symphoniques  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  The  other  three,  which  have  elements  of 
greatness  but  seem  to  fall  short  of  absolute  perfection, 
are  the  Trelude,  Aria,  and  Finale'  for  pianoforte  alone, 
and  two  symphonic  poems  for  pianoforte  and  orches- 
tra suggested  by  poems  of  Victor  Hugo,  Les  Eloides  and 
Les  Djinns. 

The  Trelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue,'  and  the  *Sym- 
phonic  Variations'  may  be  ranked  with  the  symphony, 
the  violin  sonata,  the  string  quartet  and  the  pianoforte 
quintet,  and  are  no  less  a  perfect  and  in  some  respects 
a  complete  expression  of  his  genius  than  they.  One 
finds  in  them  the  same  ceaseless  chromatic  shiftings 
and  involutions  of  harmony,  the  same  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  short  phrases,  the  same  structural  unity,  the 
same  exalted  and  mystical  spirit.  In  fact  this  spiritual 
quality  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  gloriously  expressed  as 
in  the  Chorale  movement  for  the  pianoforte. 

As  a  whole  the  Trelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue'  is  flaw- 
less in  structure.  There  is  the  greatest  economy  in  the 
use  of  musical  material.    The  unusual  scoring  of  the 
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opening  measures,  with  the  melody  note  slightly  off 
the  beat  and  the  harp-like  ornamentation,  is  the  scor- 
ing which  characterizes  the  final,  tremendous  pages  of 
the  Fugue.  The  sections  of  the  Prelude  which  offer 
contrast  to  this  opening  melody  are  based  upon  the 
subject  which  later  forms  the  basis  of  the  Fugue.  And 
the  magnificent  theme  and  spirit  of  the  following 
movement,  the  Chorale,  is  projected,  as  it  were,  into  the 
whole  last  section  of  the  Fugue.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
a  fugue  more  splendidly  and  more  fully  developed,  nor 
was  the  force  of  a  work  ever  so  made  to  grow  and  to 
culminate  in  pages  of  such  majestic  and  triumphant 
music. 

There  is  a  similar  use  of  material  in  the  'Prelude, 
Aria,  and  Finale,'  but  the  result  is  not  quite  so  flaw- 
less. The  Prelude,  here,  in  spite  of  the  suave  beauty 
of  its  chief  theme,  is  loose  and  episodic  in  effect.  And 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  scoring  for  the  pianoforte 
is  distinguished  or  animated.  The  style  is  either  mas- 
sive or  awkward.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole 
work  is  perhaps  the  concluding  section  of  the  Aria. 
The  earlier  parts  of  the  Aria  are  skillfully  devised,  but 
the  scoring  is  rather  heavy  and  seems  more  suited  to 
the  organ  than  to  the  piano.  But  the  melody  of  this 
concluding  section  is  of  inspired  beauty;  and  as  if 
Franck  himself  were  well  aware  of  its  rare  and  signifi- 
cant worth,  the  last  pages  of  the  stormy  Finale  bring  it 
back,  woven  with  the  chief  theme  of  the  Prelude. 

Technically  both  works  are  extremely  difficult.  The 
general  breadth  of  effect,  the  demand  for  power  and 
for  freedom  of  the  arm,  and  the  use  of  octaves — these 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  very  high  and  very  low  regis- 
ters of  the  keyboard — all  make  evident  the  rather  or- 
chestral idea  of  the  pianoforte  which  Liszt  introduced. 
Liszt,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
greatness  of  Franck.  But,  though  Franck  was  at  one 
time  a  brilliant  pianist  and  was  intended  by  his  father 
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to  electrify  Europe  from  the  concert  stage,  he  was  above 
all  else  an  organist.  His  pianoforte  style  is  most  evi- 
dently very  closely  allied  to  the  organ  style.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  bass  parts, 
which  not  only  suggest  the  pedals  of  the  organ  but  are 
often  impossible  for  the  small  hand  to  play.  The  oc- 
taves for  the  left  hand  in  the  Aria,  and  even  more  re- 
markably those  in  the  Chorale,  need  not  only  the  in- 
dependent movement  which  the  organ  pedals  can  add 
in  polyphony,  but  seem  to  call  for  the  tone  color  of  the 
low  notes  on  the  organ.  Frequently,  moreover,  as  in 
the  second  section  of  the  Prelude  in  the  'Prelude,  Aria, 
and  Finale,'  such  wide  stretches  as  the  music  demands 
of  the  hands,  as  well  as  the  general  freedom  of  poly- 
phonic movement,  almost  require  an  instrument  with 
two  keyboards. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  effects  which  are 
brilliantly  pianistic.  The  flowing  figures  in  the  Prel- 
ude of  the  'Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue'  are  purely 
pianistic.  The  tremendous  octave  passages  in  the 
Finale  need  the  distinct,  percussive  sound  of  the  piano- 
forte. And  the  upper  notes  of  the  Chorale  melody, 
both  when  it  is  given  alone  and  when  it  is  combined 
with  the  fugue  theme,  must  have  a  ringing,  bell-like 
quality  which  only  the  pianoforte  can  produce. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  in  those  works  in 
which  it  is  supported  by  the  orchestra  shows  less  the 
influence  of  the  organ  style.  Generally  Franck  had  in 
mind  the  sonority  of  the  organ  and  the  movement  of 
music  proper  to  that  instrument.  In  these  works  the 
function  of  the  organ,  so  to  speak,  is  given  to  the 
orchestra;  and  hence  the  pianoforte  is  free  of  all  re- 
sponsibility but  that  of  adding  its  own  special  effects 
to  the  mass  of  sound.  These  are  essentially  simple. 
In  the  Djinns  there  is  some  brilliant  rapid  work,  a  few 
solo  passages  of  agitated  character  with  wide  rolling 
but  not  elaborate  accompaniment  figures.    In  the  'Sym- 
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phonic  Variations,'  very  noticeably  a  bigger  and  a 
finer  work,  there  are  solo  passages  of  great  breadth,  and 
nearly  all  the  variations  make  the  piano  prominent 
by  means  of  its  own  effects.  There  are  the  passages 
of  detached  chords  and  double  notes  which  seem  to 
tinkle  over  the  first  variation,  the  remarkably  wide 
spacing  in  the  passage  which  follows,  with  the  sug- 
gested movement  of  inner  voices  and  the  occasional 
touch  upon  high  notes;  the  flowing  figures,  with  again 
a  suggested  richness  of  inner  voices,  which  pursue  their 
smooth  course  over  the  'cello  solo ;  finally  the  more  bril- 
liant effects  towards  the  end,  especially  those  of  the 
tossing  chords,  and  of  the  difficult,  leaping  triplet  fig- 
ures. The  pianoforte  and  orchestra  were  never  more 
ingeniously  combined  than  in  those  passages  which  the 
pianoforte  introduces  with  a  sort  of  double  waltz  move- 
ment and  in  which  the  orchestra  subsequently  joins  with 
the  theme  in  a  decidedly  cross  rhythm,  leaving  the  solo 
instrument  free  to  add  delicately  melodious  runs. 

The  structure  of  the  whole  work,  moreover,  is  musi- 
cally interesting.  Though  the  theme  in  F-sharp  minor, 
announced  simply  by  the  pianoforte  after  several  pages 
that  are  more  or  less  introductory,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  theme,  there  is  another  distinct  and  highly 
characterized  theme — first  given  fully  by  the  piano- 
forte in  the  magnificent  solo  passage  (C-sharp  minor) 
so  prominent  in  these  introductory  pages.  This,  as  well 
as  the  chief  theme,  is  elaborately  varied,  and  is  ever 
and  again  throughout  the  work  so  cleverly  combined 
with  the  chief  theme,  that  one  must  regard  the  whole 
ultimately  as  a  series  of  double  variations. 

These  few  works  of  Cesar  Franck  are  architecturally 
the  most  imposing  for  the  pianoforte  since  the  last  so- 
natas of  Beethoven;  and  the  'Prelude,  Chorale  and 
Fugue'  and  the  'Symphonic  Variations'  are  surely  to 
be  numbered  among  the  most  valuable  compositions 
from  which  the  pianist  may  draw  his  delight.     They 
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are  very  nearly  unique  in  plan  and  style.  The  cease- 
less shifting  of  harmonies  and  interweaving  of  short 
phrases  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  manneristic  and 
a  little  irritating.  Then,  too,  they  are,  in  spite  of  their 
breadth  and  power,  mystical,  and  in  that  sense,  elusive 
or  even  baffling.  The  weight  of  the  organ  style  rests  on 
them,  and  they  are  awkwardly  difficult  and  taxing.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  peculiarities  they  remain  pianoforte 
music  of  great  dignity,  beauty,  and  nobility. 


Ill 

At  the  basis  of  the  two  greatest  pianoforte  works  of 
Cesar  Franck,  one  discerns  a  classical  foundation.  TKe 
harmonies,  it  is  true,  are  Romantic  and  strange;  but 
the  ideals  are  traditional.  In  the  matter  of  form  there 
is  less  a  departure  from  old  principles  than  a  further 
development  of  them.  They  present  a  few  new  com- 
plications of  structure;  but  as  far  as  the  pianoforte  is 
concerned  they  have  little  new  to  show  in  the  matter 
of  effect.  Their  peculiar  sonority  is  that  of  the  organ, 
and  remains  not  wholly  proper  to  the  pianoforte.  On 
the  whole,  then,  the  music  is  easily  related  to  that  of 
Beethoven,  of  Liszt,  and  of  Wagner.  There  is  no  strik- 
ing departure  from  that  road  to  which  Beethoven  may 
be  said  to  have  pointed. 

Nor  does  one  find,  on  the  whole,  less  traditional  loy- 
alty in  the  pianoforte  compositions  of  Franck's  pupil, 
Vincent  dTndy.  These  are  not  numerous.  There  are 
only  a  few  sets  of  short  pieces,  and  but  two  works  of 
length.  The  little  sonata,  opus  9,  is  in  classical  form. 
There  are  three  short  waltzes  in  a  set  called  Helvetia, 
opus  9;  a  Serenade,  Choral  grave,  Scherzetto,  and  Agi- 
tato, opus  16,  one  or  two  pieces  in  classical  dance  forms, 
and  three  little  romances  in  the  style  of  Schumann, 
opus  30.    Of  the  last  the  third  is  a  most  successful  imi- 
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tation  of  Schumann,  resembling  passages  from  the 
Kreisleriana  in  spirit  and  in  technique.  None  of  these 
short  pieces,  however,  calls  for  more  than  mention,  ex- 
cept as  they  all  show  a  clear  but  not  distinguished  tra- 
ditional and  simple  treatment  of  the  keyboard.  There 
is  hardly  the  harmonic  freedom  of  either  Wagner  or 
Franck  in  them. 

The  two  long  pieces  are  far  more  distinctly  original. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  set  of  three  fanciful  pieces  called 
Poemes  des  Montagnes.  The  first  of  these — Le  chant 
des  bruyeres — is  divided  into  five  parts :  the  song  of  the 
heather,  or  the  heath,  mists,  a  touch  of  Weber,  a  theme 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  three  movements  called  La 
bien-aimee,  and  finally  the  song  of  the  heath  again, 
this  time  in  the  distance.  The  second  movement  is 
again  subdivided,  this  time  into  dances  amid  which 
la  bien-aimee  makes  a  momentary  appearance;  and  in 
the  last  movement — Plein-air — one  finds  a  promenade, 
thoughts  of  great  trees  (hetres  et  pins)  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  la  bien-aimee,  a  bit  of  calm  before  a 
burst  of  wind,  finally  a  pair  of  lovers  united.  At  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  end  of  the  series  there  are  a  few 
broken  chords,  vaguely  styled  Harmonies,  and  at  the 
very  end  again  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
la  bien-aimee. 

One  cannot  but  find  the  whole  series  closely  akin  to 
Schumann.  The  romanticism  is  the  romanticism  of 
Schumann,  carried  a  step  into  the  open  air  and  among 
the  mountains,  of  his  devotion  to  which  d'lndy  has  left 
many  a  proof  in  music.  The  fleeting  touch  of  Weber, 
and  especially  that  d'lndy  should  have  written  Weber's 
name  over  the  measure  in  which  it  falls,  is  again  char- 
acteristic of  the  composer  who  introduced  Paganini  and 
Chopin  into  his  Carnaval.  The  identification  of  a  theme 
with  a  beloved  one  is  another  instance.  But  even  more 
definite  than  these  tokens  of  a  certain  romanticism  is 
the  treatment  of  the  piano,  and  even  the  nature  of 
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much  of  the  thematic  material.  Le  chant  des  hruyeres 
and  La  bien-aimee  are  in  the  mold  of  Schumann.  The 
Valse  grotesque  recalls  in  rhythm  some  of  the  Davids- 
handler  and  the  first  of  these  Danses  rhythmiques  is 
like  parts  of  the  Pantalon  and  Golombine  of  the  Car- 
naval, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  original  and 
new  in  the  section  called  Brouillard.  The  general  misti- 
ness of  the  harmonies,  the  long  holding  of  the  pedals 
with  consequent  vague  obscurity  of  sound,  and  the  ir- 
regular line  of  clear  points  in  a  sort  of  melody  that  is 
drawn  against  this  inarticulate  accompanying  murmur, 
these  indicate  new  ventures  in  pianoforte  style.  The 
rhythmical  irregularity  of  the  first  of  the  dances  and 
the  irregularity  in  the  form  and  recurrence  of  sections 
are  further  signs  of  the  advent  of  something  rich  and 
strange.  In  fact  the  whole  work  loses  somewhat  by  the 
frequent  suggestion  of  bold  experiment,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  considered  equal  to  the  traditional  standard  of 
music,  as  represented  by  Schumann,  nor  sufficiently 
successful  to  establish  a  new  one.  Barring  the  Brouil- 
lard, the  treatment  of  the  keyboard  lacks  distinction. 

Far,  far  different  must  be  the  verdict  on  the  Sonata 
in  E,  opus  63.  Here,  though  one  still  finds  a  classical 
ideal  of  form,  there  are  bold,  clashing  harmonies,  and 
endless  complexities  of  rhythm.  The  scoring  is  tre- 
mendous, the  effect  big  as  an  orchestra.  The  sonata 
is  in  three  movements,  all  of  which  represent  the  de- 
velopment of  one  central  idea.  The  first  movement, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  fiery  introduction,  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  variations  on  this  central  idea. 
A  subsidiary  idea,  which,  as  in  the  'Symphonic  Varia- 
tions' of  Franck,  was  suggested  in  the  introduction,  is 
woven  into  the  music  here  and  there.  The  complicated 
second  movement,  in  5/4  time,  constantly  suggests  the 
subsidiary  motives  of  the  first;  and  in  the  last,  which 
shows  the  broad  plan  of  the  classical  sonata  form,  the 
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theme  of  the  first  movement  finds  a  full  and  glorious 
expression. 

Technically  the  sonata  is  extremely  difiicult.  Some 
of  the  variations  of  the  first  movement,  with  their 
trills,  recall  the  pianoforte  style  of  the  last  Beethoven 
sonatas,  however.  The  interlocking  of  the  hands  in 
the  second  movement  is  in  a  measure  new  in  effect, 
though  not  new  in  principle.  The  scoring  of  the  last 
movement  is  not  free  of  commonplaces. 

On  the  whole,  the  sonata  may  be  considered  modern 
in  harmonies,  melodies,  and  rhythms,  though  a  more 
or  less  classical  harmonic  foundation  may  be  detected. 
The  form  is  obviously  a  further  development  of  the 
principles  so  clearly  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Cesar 
Franck,  which  were  drawn  from  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
It  does  not  seem  unfair  to  say  that  the  scoring  is  rather 
orchestral  than  distinctively  pianistic;  so  that  the  so- 
nata may  be  considered  more  significant  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  music  in  general  than  as  one  to  pianoforte  mu- 
sic in  particular. 

IV 

None  of  the  French  composers  has  written  more  for 
the  pianoforte  than  Gabriel  Faure.  In  his  music,  too, 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  tradition,  though  as  a  har- 
monist he  is  perhaps  more  spontaneously  original  than 
d'lndy.  He  prefers  to  work  in  short  forms,  and  he 
avoids  titles  of  detailed  significance.  He  has  written 
eleven  Barcarolles,  ten  or  more  Nocturnes,  nearly  as 
many  Impromptus,  a  set  of  eight  Preludes,  published 
as  opus  103,  and  a  few  pieces  of  nondescript  character 
including  dances  and  romances.  The  impression  made 
by  a  glance  over  the  pages  of  this  considerable  amount 
of  music  is  one  of  great  sameness.  Faure's  style  is  deli- 
cate and  well  adjusted  to  the  keyboard  but  there  is  little 
to  observe  in  it  that  is  strikingly  original.    Nor  do  the 
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pieces  give  proof  of  much  development  in  technique  or 
in  means  of  expression.  There  is  little  trace  of  the  ex- 
quisite impressionism  of  the  songs.  The  pianoforte 
music  is  hardly  more  than  pleasing,  and  is  only  rarely 
brilliant. 

The  well-known  second  impromptu,  in  F  minor,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  original  of 
all  his  pianoforte  pieces.  Here  is  genuine  vivacity, 
piquancy  of  style,  originality  of  harmony.  But  the 
other  impromptus  and  the  nocturnes  have,  in  spite  of 
certain  modern  touches  of  harmony,  a  style  that  is 
now  Mendelssohn,  now  Schumann.  The  eleven  Barca- 
rolles rock  gently  over  the  keyboard,  the  Valses  ca- 
prices dance  lightly  along.  All  is  facile  and  pleasing 
salon  music,  one  piece  much  like  the  others.  The 
Theme  and  Variations,  opus  73,  is  interesting  and  is 
well  known  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  the  second  of 
the  preludes,  opus  103,  is  decidedly  effective.  The 
fourth  Nocturne  is  full  of  poetry.  In  fact  there  is 
poetry  in  much  of  his  music,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  too 
much  in  the  same  vein. 

Finally,  after  mentioning  Pieme,  for  the  sake  of  a  set 
of  short  pieces  in  delicate  style.  Pour  mes  petits  amis, 
and  Emanuel  Chabrier  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourree 
fantastique,  we  come  to  the  two  men  whose  work  for 
the  piano  has  enchanted  the  world :  Claude  Debussy  and 
Maurice  Ravel.  So  far  as  the  pianoforte  is  concerned, 
theirs  is  the  music  which  has  created  a  new  epoch  since 
the  time  of  Liszt  and  Chopin,  which  has  signalized  the 
leadership  of  France  in  the  art  of  music. 


For  a  discussion  of  the  general  musical  art  of  De- 
bussy the  reader  is  referred  to  the  third  volume  of 
this  series.     His  system  of  harmony  and  scales  has 
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there  been  explained.  Here  we  will  regard  him  as 
a  composer  for  the  pianoforte  and  attempt  only  a  brief 
analysis  of  his  pianoforte  stj'^le  and  an  appreciation  of 
a  few  of  his  compositions.  His  pianoforte  style  has 
been  no  little  influenced  by  his  conception  of  harmony 
which  admits  chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  among 
the  consonances.  The  pianoforte  being  essentially  a 
harmonic  instrument,  composers  have  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  skill  in  devising  rapidly  moving  figures 
which  would  keep  its  harmonies  in  vibration.  Such 
harmonies  have  either  constituted  a  music  in  them- 
selves, or  have  furnished  a  vibrant  background  behind 
a  melody  or  an  interweaving  of  several  melodies.  The 
shape  of  the  figures  has  been  determined  by  harmony 
and  the  figures  have  been  blended  into  a  general  effect 
by  the  use  of  the  pedal.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  Chopin's  style  was  the  intrinsically 
melodious  conformation  of  many  of  such  figures.  Hence 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  polyphony  in  his  music;  and 
hence,  too,  the  pedalling  of  his  music  must  be  most  deli- 
cately and  skillfully  done. 

With  Liszt,  on  the  other  hand,  such  figures  rarely 
had  this  melodious  significance.  They  were  founded 
rather  flatly  on  the  notes  of  chords  or  on  the  scale. 
Hence  a  mass  of  notes  with  little  or  no  individuality. 
Such  we  shall  find  many  of  Debussy's  figures  to  be,  and 
it  is  indeed  easy  to  say  that  there  would  have  been  no 
Debussy  had  there  been  no  Liszt.  Not  only  this  density, 
which  in  the  case  of  Debussy  may  be  more  properly 
called  opaqueness,  of  figures;  but  also  the  free  use  of 
the  arms  over  the  keyboard  point  to  a  relation  of  the 
style  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  But  Debussy's 
style  is  in  two  features  at  least  sharply  diff*erentiated 
from  that  of  Liszt. 

The  first  of  these  is  owing  to  his  different  conception 
of  harmony.  Liszt's  harmonies  are  clearly  defined, 
Debussy's,  by  contrast,  vague.    There  are  few  instances 
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of  harmonies  in  Liszt's  music  which  are  not  related  to 
a  tonic  scale;  Debussy's  whole-tone  scale  has  destroyed 
the  relation  of  major  and  minor  keys,  even  their  defi- 
nitions. With  Liszt  the  various  degrees  of  the  scale 
suggest  their  proper  harmonies;  and  as  his  melody  or 
his  bass  moves  from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  the  har- 
monies must  change  to  follow  it.  The  harmonic  fig- 
ures must  be  constantly  moved  here  and  there.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  first  phrase  of  the  Waldesrauschen, 
they  do  not  change  to  follow  the  melody,  it  is  true;  but 
in  such  a  case  the  melody  is  so  conceived  as  really  to 
accentuate  the  notes  of  the  chord  on  which  the  accom- 
paniment figure  plays.  But  with  Debussy  the  progress 
of  the  melody  entails  no  such  change  of  harmony,  or 
at  least  no  such  frequent  change.  Even  if  he  chooses 
to  conceive  a  passage  as  in  a  clearly  defined  key,  his 
fondness  for  the  chord  of  the  ninth  plays  him  in  good 
stead.  He  can  keep  a  ninth  chord  running  up  and 
down  the  keyboard  and  still  enjoy  the  proper  use  of 
five  notes  of  the  scale  in  melody.  And  in  the  case 
where  he  is  using  the  whole-tone  scale  and  has  conse- 
quently thrown  his  music  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
traditional  system  of  keys,  he  is  even  more  free.  There- 
fore, the  fingers,  not  having  to  find  a  new  position 
every  measure  or  so,  or  even  twice  in  a  measure,  are 
let  free,  without  hindrance,  over  a  wide  range  of  the 
keyboard.  Furthermore,  since  having  once  struck  the 
desired  notes  within  this  range  the  use  of  the  pedal  will 
sustain  the  vibration  a  long  time,  they  have  not  to 
repeat  them  over  and  over  again  with  the  distinctness 
necessary  to  establish  a  new  harmony,  but  touch  them 
lightly,  or  graze  them  unevenly.  With  the  result 
that  the  sparkle  which  even  in  the  dense  runs  of  Liszt 
was  created  by  the  more  or  less  distinct  sound  of  indis- 
pensable notes,  is  veiled,  and  the  general  effect  is  one 
of  fluid  color. 

A  second  feature  which  distinguishes  the  style  of  De- 
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bussy  from  that  of  Liszt  is  the  relative  absence  in  it  of 
the  sensationalism  of  speed.  The  sort  of  run  we  have 
been  discussing,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  Reflets 
dans  Veau,  or  in  Pagodes,  is  as  rapid  as  Liszt's  runs. 
But  the  monotony  of  it,  the  lack  of  change  and  there- 
fore of  emphasized  points,  reduces  the  effect  of  speed. 
For  speed  is  chiefly  appreciable  between  definite  points. 
In  fact  the  background  of  Debussy's  music  may  be  com- 
pared to  mist,  while  that  of  Liszt's  is,  we  might  say, 
more  like  a  curtain  of  chain  mail. 

The  effect  of  this  prolongation  of  harmonies  by  means 
of  the  pedal,  lightly  aided  by  the  fingers,  and  of  this 
lack  of  sharp  contours  is  to  take  from  a  great  part  of 
his  music  a  certain  hard  substantiality.  In  other  words, 
recalling  what  we  said  of  the  qualities  of  sound  in  the 
pianoforte  in  the  chapter  on  Chopin,  the  sonority  of  his 
music  is  one  of  after-sounds.  Claude  Debussy  and 
Maurice  Ravel,  more  than  any  composers  before  them, 
have  consciously  made  use  of  this  peculiar  quality  of 
the  pianoforte. 

It  is  not  only  their  treatment  of  runs  which  makes  it 
audible,  nor  do  they  depend  only  upon  the  after-sounds 
of  notes  which  have  been  struck.  Holding  the  dampers 
off  the  strings  for  relatively  long  spaces  allows  an  al- 
most distinct  vibration  of  over-tones  or  of  sympathetic 
tones  to  enter  into  the  mass  of  sound.  Both  Debussy 
and  Ravel  count  upon  this.  The  notes  they  write  upon 
the  page  are  but  the  starting  point  of  their  effects.  It 
is  what  floats  up  and  away  from  them  that  constitutes 
the  background  of  their  music.  One  finds  in  the  later 
pieces  of  Debussy  not  the  old-fashioned  indication  of 
the  pedal,  but  such  directions  as  quitteZy  en  laissant 
vibrer,  or  laissez  uihrer  (let  the  vibrations  continue), 
which  must  be  intended  to  attract  the  ear  to  after- 
sounds.  He  has  even  invented  a  notation  of  such  un- 
substantial sound.  Here  is  an  example,  from  Les  col- 
lines  dAnacapri: 
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He  will  fill  up  a  whole  measure  with  notes  that  find 
their  reason  only  in  the  vague  sound  of  the  next  meas- 
ure, as  here  in  La  cathedrale  engloutie: 


Note  also  that  his  spacing  of  chords,  and  particularly 
his  strange  doubling  of  parts,  brings  overtones  into 
prominence.  One  hears  not  so  much  a  doubling  of 
parts  on  the  keyboard  as  an  accompanying  shadow  of 
sound  which  is,  as  it  were,  cast  by  them.  Witness  the 
choral  passages  in  La  cathedrale  engloutie,  and  the 
treatment  of  chords  in  El  la  lane  descend  sur  le  temple 
qui  fut.  Here,  at  the  beginning,  one  notices  too  the  in- 
clusion within  the  chord  itself  of  notes  which  may 
properly  be  considered  over-tones. 

It  is  true  that  Schumann  experimented  with  sympa- 
thetic vibrations  and  over-tones,  that  the  player  who 
would  give  to  Chopin  its  special  charm  must  have  an 
ear  tuned  to  after-sounds,  and  that  Liszt  experimented 
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with  many  similar  effects  and  really  opened  the  way 
for  a  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  such  as  that  Debussy 
and  Ravel  have  perfected.  But  all  earlier  experiments 
were  limited  by  a  clear  perception  of  certain  harmonic 
proprieties.  A  chord  was  defined  by  the  notes  struck 
in  it.  But  in  this  music  of  Debussy  and  Ravel  a  chord  is 
not  such  a  restricted  thing.  It  is  a  potentiality  rather 
than  an  actuality.  It  spreads  and  grows  in  after-sounds 
so  that  its  boundaries  become  vague  and  merge  with 
other  boundaries  or  cross  them.  So  they  have  created 
a  pianoforte  music  that  seems  almost  to  have  no  de- 
pendence upon  the  mechanical  levers  and  hammers,  a 
sort  of  music  liberated  from  the  box,  and  yet  the  most 
subtly  and  intimately  related  to  the  instrument  that  has 
been  written. 

Debussy's  music  is  by  no  means  all  compact  of  these 
vague  effects.  It  is  often  as  clear-cut  as  crystal,  having 
a  nettete  hard  to  match  in  other  music  for  the  instru- 
ment. Witness  for  example  Les  jardins  sous  la  pluie 
and  La  serenade  interrompue.  In  these  cases  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  he  is  no  less  aware  of  the  charm  latent  in 
the  percussive  quality  of  tone  in  the  pianoforte  than  of 
that  in  its  peculiar  after-sounds.  He  can  be  incisive, 
also,  and  sharply  rhythmical  as  in  La  puerta  del  Vino, 
or  sparkling  as  in  the  Feux  d'artiflce. 

Technically,  then,  Debussy's  pianoforte  style  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  clear  perception  of  the  two 
qualities  of  sound  of  which  the  instrument  is  capable, 
and  so  remarkable  has  been  his  revelation  of  them  that 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  they  come  to  our  ears  as  fresh 
discoveries.  His  ingenuity  seems  inexhaustible  and  al- 
ways successful.  He  can  be  rapid  without  being  sensa- 
tional, forceful  without  pounding.  Except  that  an  oc- 
casional use  of  chords  suggests  the  organ  or  some  new 
mysterious  wind  instrument,  his  music  never  departs 
from  the  piano,  to  the  spirit  of  which  it  gives  a  new 
expression.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  play.    It  requires 
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the  utmost  fleetness  and  lightness  of  fingers;  and  also 
a  perfect  freedom  of  the  arm,  for  he  seems  at  times  to 
ask  the  player  to  touch  all  parts  of  the  piano  at  once. 
In  a  measure,  however,  it  may  be  said  of  some  of  his 
music  that  it  conforms  to  types  as  Liszt's  does,  and 
that  consequently,  compared  with  Bach  and  Chopin,  it 
is  not  so  difficult.  Nevertheless,  by  all  tokens  the  music 
of  Debussy,  though  technically  it  springs  from  Liszt,  is 
going  to  elude  the  grasp  of  most  fingers  even  as  that  of 
Chopin  does.  Perhaps  it  is  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
technical  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way. 

His  compositions  show  signs  of  a  very  great  develop- 
ment both  in  his  ideals  and  his  means  of  expression. 
An  early  group  comprises  a  Nocturne,  a  Suite  Berga- 
masque,  and  another  suite  called  Pour  le  piano  which 
consists  of  a  Prelude,  Sarabande  and  Toccata.  There 
are  signs  in  nearly  all  these  pieces  of  originality  and 
some  attempted  departure  from  traditional  common- 
places. The  nocturne  is  hardly  distinguished  either  in 
sentiment  or  in  treatment  of  the  piano.  Only  the  section 
in  7/8  time  is  interesting.  But  in  the  Suite  Berga- 
masque  one  finds  a  Passepied  and  the  well-known  Claif 
de  lune  which  hint  at  the  works  to  come,  the  former  in 
its  piquant  scoring  and  rhythm,  the  latter  in  its  har- 
monies and  its  employment  of  the  lower  and  higher 
registers.  The  Toccata  is  original  in  harmony  also,  and 
well-scored  for  the  pianoforte.  But  except  in  the  Clair 
de  lune  there  is  no  trace  of  the  delicate  impressionism 
which  has  made  his  better  known  music  unique. 

This  comes  out  strongly  in  a  second  group  of  pieces 
in  which  one  may  include  the  Uisle  joyeusey  the  Es- 
tampes  and  the  first  series  of  Images  including  the  Re- 
fiets  dans  I'eau  in  which  he  seems  to  us  to  reach  the 
height  of  this  middle  achievement.  Uisle  joyeuse  is  a 
strange,  wild  piece,  full  of  his  characteristic  harmonies, 
especially  those  founded  upon  the  whole-tone  scale. 
It  is  the  longest  of  his  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  is 
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rather  unsatisfactory  in  structure.  Perhaps  the  monot- 
ony of  key  is  to  blame — for  in  spite  of  passages  in 
whole-tone  scales,  the  whole  is  very  clearly  in  A  ma- 
jor. Yet  it  must  be  said  that  this  very  sameness  of  key 
intensifies  the  early  languor  and  the  later  Bacchanalian 
fury — is  intoxicating  in  itself. 

The  Estampes  ('Engravings')  are  among  the  best  of 
these  middle  pieces.  A  comparison  of  them  with  works 
of  an  early  period,  with  the  two  arabesques  or  even  the 
Suite  Bergamasque,  shows  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  Debussy's  art  and  a  change  or  a  more  marked 
independence  in  his  ideals.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  in 
the  earlier  works  of  the  new  expansion  in  pianoforte 
technique  which  marks  the  Pag  odes.  La  soiree  dans 
Grenade,  and  Jardins  sous  la  pluie.  Especially  in  the 
first  of  these  pieces  the  whole  range  of  the  keyboard  is 
blended  into  effects  of  a  new  sonority  of  sevenths  and 
ninths.  The  second  is  a  study  in  impressionism,  in 
the  combination  of  a  few  fragments  of  melody,  har- 
mony and  rhythm  into  a  whole  of  new  poetic  intensity. 
In  the  former  his  technique,  in  the  latter  his  procedure, 
are  strange  and  unfamiliar  in  pianoforte  music,  yet 
wholly  successful.  Their  effectiveness  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  nature  of  his  material.  The  motives 
of  the  Pagodes  are  Oriental,  those  in  La  soiree  both 
Spanish  and  Moorish.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  they 
sound  more  exotic  than  the  Jardins  sous  la  pluie, 
which,  in  spite  of  odd  blendings  of  harmony,  is  essen- 
tially more  conventional  than  its  two  companions  in  the 
set.  Certainly  the  Jardins  is  a  wholly  poetic  and  effec- 
tive piece  of  keyboard  music;  but  it  lacks  the  originality 
and  the  elusive  suggestiveness  of  the  Pagodes  and  of 
La  soiree. 

The  Reflets  dans  Veau  is  superior  to  the  Hommage  a 
Romeau  and  the  Mouvement,  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined in  the  first  series  of  Images.  Technically  it  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  both  by  the  quality  of  its  themes 
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and  its  perfection  of  form  is  fitted  to  stand  as  a  piece 
of  absolute  music  of  rare  beauty.  The  plan  of  it  is 
logical  rather  than  impressionistic.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  idea,  not  the  combination  of  suggestive 
fragments.  Hence  it  seems  to  stand  as  the  most  com- 
plete result  of  the  art  of  which  the  Pagodes  and  Les 
Jardins  are  representative.  In  the  second  series  of 
Images  the  strange  piece,  Et  la  lune  descend  sur  le 
temple  qui  fut,  is  a  further  experiment  in  the  kind  of 
music  of  w^hich  La  soiree  is  an  example.  Here  as  there 
the  music  is  fragmentary.  Here  as  there  there  is  but 
an  occasional  touch  of  vividness  against  a  background 
of  misty  night.  In  both  pieces  pictures,  words,  almost 
sounds  are  only  suggested  to  the  ear,  not  completely 
represented. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cloches  a  travers  les  feuilles, 
and  the  Poissons  dor,  respectively  the  first  and  last 
pieces  in  this  second  set  of  Images,  are  what  we  might 
call  consistently  motivated  throughout,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Reflets  dans  Veaii.  There  is  always  the  rustling 
of  leaves  and  the  faint  jangle  of  bells  in  the  former, 
always  a  quiver  of  water  and  a  darting,  irregular  move- 
ment in  the  latter;  whereas  in  neither  La  soiree  nor  in 
Et  la  lune  is  there  the  persistence  of  an  idea  that  is 
thus  predominant  and  more  or  less  clearly  presented. 

The  last  two  series  of  Preludes  show  us  his  art  yet 
more  finely  polished  and  concentrated.  In  general  these 
twenty-four  pieces  are  shorter  and  more  concise  than 
the  Estampes  and  the  Images,  certainly  than  the  repre- 
sentative pieces  in  them — Pagodes,  Les  jardins,  and 
Reflets  dans  Veau.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  are  in 
his  suggestive  rather  than  his  explicit  manner.  He 
accomplishes  his  end  with  a  few  strokes,  and  usually 
in  a  short  space.  The  placing  of  the  titles  at  the  end 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  pieces  is  an  inter- 
esting point,  too;  for  one  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
finished  artist  as  Debussy  shows  himself  in  these  pieces 
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to  be  would  have  sent  his  work  before  the  public  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  the  significance  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. He  does  not,  as  it  were,  announce  to  his 
auditors  his  purpose,  saying,  imagine  now  this  sound 
which  you  are  about  to  hear  as  representing  in  music 
a  picture  of  gardens  through  a  steadily  falling  rain. 
He  rather  draws  a  line  here  upon  his  canvas  and  adds 
a  point  of  color  there,  all  in  a  moment,  and  then,  hav- 
ing shown  you  first  this  strange  beauty  of  combina- 
tions, says  at  the  end  you  may  now  imagine  a  meaning 
in  the  west  wind,  a  church  sunk  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  dead  leaves,  or 
what  not  in  the  way  of  exquisite  and  incomplete  ideas. 

Many  of  these  postscripts  are  significantly  vague: 
Voiles,  Les  sons  et  les  parfums  tournent  dans  Vair  du 
soir,  Des  pas  sur  la  neige  (Alkan  called  a  piece  of  his 
Neige  et  lave).  La  terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de 
lune,  etc. 

Yet,  however  vague  the  subject  or  the  suggestion, 
there  is  a  sort  of  epigrammatic  clearness  in  the  music. 
The  rhythms  are  especially  lithe  and  endlessly  varied, 
the  phrase-building  concise  yet  never  commonplace. 
There  is  a  glitter  of  wit  in  nearly  all,  an  unfailing  sense 
of  light  and  proportion.  This,  not  the  strange  harmo- 
nies nor  the  imagery,  seems  to  us  the  quality  of  his 
music  that  is  typically  French.  There  is  infinite  grace 
and  subtlety;  sensuousness  in  color,  too,  though  it  is 
spiritualized;  but  there  is  little  that  is  sentimental. 

The  delicacy  and  yet  the  sharpness  with  which  he  has 
reproduced  qualities  in  outlandish  music  must  be  no- 
ticed. In  earlier  music  he  gave  proof  of  his  insight 
into  the  essentials  of  other  systems  of  music  than  the 
French,  or  the  German  which  has  been  considered  the 
international.  The  Suite  Bergamasque  has  a  local 
color.  There  is  Oriental  stuff  in  Pagodes,  Spanish  and 
Moorish  in  La  soiree  dans  Grenade,  Egyptian  in  Et  la 
lune.    Traces  of  Greek  or  of  ecclesiastical  modes  are 
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abundant.  Here,  in  the  Preludes  all  this  and  more  too 
has  he  caught.  Greece  in  Danseuses  de  Delphes,  Italy 
in  Les  collines  d'Anacapri,  the  old  church  in  La 
cathedrale,  Spain  in  La  puerta  del  Vino,  cake- 
walks  in  General  Lavine,  England  in  Pickwick,  and 
Egypt  in  Canope,  There  seems  a  touch  of  the  North, 
too,  in  the  exquisite  little  pieces.  La  fille  aux  cheueux 
de  lin.  In  this  way  alone  Debussy  has  rejuvenated 
music,  doing  more  than  others  had  done. 

Finally,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  essence  of 
comedy  and  wit  in  music  than  one  finds  in  Debussy's 
Doctor  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  in  the  'Children's  Cor- 
ner,' with  its  ludicrous  play  on  the  erstwhile  sacred 
formulas  of  technical  study.  This  alone  should  place 
him  among  the  wits  of  a  century.  The  Serenade  inter- 
rompue  and  Tuck's  Dance'  are  both  full  of  mockery. 
Then  there  is  the  eccentric  General  Lavine,  and,  per- 
haps most  laughable  of  all,  the  merry  homage  to  Pick- 
wick, made  up  of  *God  Save  the  King'  and  a  jig  in  the 
English  style. 

No  one  can  say  what  the  future  of  his  music  will  be, 
nor  how  it  will  be  related  to  the  general  development 
in  music  by  students  a  hundred  years  hence.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  it  recommends  itself  to  pianists  at  present 
because  it  has  expanded  the  technique  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  made  up  in  part  of  effects  which,  as  we 
have  said,  if  they  are  not  new  in  principle,  are  newly 
applied  and  expanded.  He  has  developed  resources 
in  the  instrument  which  had  not  before  been  more 
than  suggested.  His  pieces  bring  into  striking  promi- 
nence the  qualities  of  after-sound  and  sympathetic  vi- 
brations or  over-tones  in  the  piano,  which  are  as  much 
its  possession  and  as  uniquely  so  as  the  bell-like  quali- 
ties it  had  before  been  chiefly  called  upon  to  produce. 
Therefore  though  his  accomplishments  in  harmony  and 
form,  in  the  possibilities  of  music  in  general,  may  be 
regarded  with  a  changed  eye  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
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though  he  may  even  some  day  appear  in  many  ways 
reactionary,  because  he  has  once  more  associated  mu- 
sic with  ideas  and  weakened  the  independence  of  its 
life;  yet  as  far  as  the  pianoforte  is  concerned  he  is  the 
greatest  innovator  since  Chopin  and  Liszt. 


VI 

The  pianoforte  music  of  Maurice  Ravel  is  in  many 
ways  similar  to  that  of  his  great  contemporary.  His 
conception  of  harmony  is,  like  Debussy's,  expanded. 
Sevenths  and  ninths  are  used  as  consonances  in  his  mu- 
sic as  well;  and  consequently  one  finds  there  the  free 
use  of  the  sustaining  pedal,  the  playing  with  after- 
sounds  and  over-tones. 

His  works  are  not  so  numerous.  The  most  repre- 
sentative are  the  Miroirs,  containing  five  pieces:  Noc- 
tuelles,  Oiseaux  tristes,  Une  barque  sur  V ocean,  Al- 
borado  del  gracioso  and  La  vallee  des  cloches;  and  a 
recent  set,  Gaspard  de  la  nuif,. containing  Ondine,  Scar- 
bo,  and  Le  Gibet,  three  poems  for  the  piano  after  Aloy- 
sius  Bertrand.  A  set  of  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
are  only  moderately  interesting  on  account  of  the  har- 
monies. The  rhythms  are  not  unusually  varied,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  pianoforte  is  relatively  simple.  There 
is  a  well-known  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  of 
great  charm,  and  a  concert  piece  of  great  brilliance 
called  Jeux  d*eau. 

Though  Ravel,  like  Debussy,  makes  use  of  a  misty 
background,  his  music  is  on  the  whole  more  brilhant 
and  more  clear-cut.  One  is  likelier  to  find  in  it  pas- 
sages that  are  sensational  as  well  as  effective.  His  ef- 
fects, too,  are  more  broadly  planned,  more  salient  and 
less  suggestive.  The  Jeux  d*eaux  is  a  very  good  exam- 
ple, with  its  regular  progressions  and  unvaried  style, 
its  sustained  use  of  high  registers  rather  than  an  occa- 
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sional  flash  into  them,  its  repetitions  of  rather  conven- 
tional figures. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  technical  treatment  of  the  piano  that 
Ravel  is  most  clearly  to  be  differentiated  from  Debussy, 
but  rather  in  the  matter  of  structure.  Most  of  his 
pieces  are  relatively  long,  and  few  of  them  are  written 
in  the  fragmentary,  suggestive  way  characteristic  of 
Debussy,  but  are  consistently  sustained  and  developed. 
This  in  general.  In  particular  one  will  notice  not  only 
a  regularity  in  the  structure  of  phrases  but  a  frequent 
repetition  of  phrases  in  the  well-balanced  manner  we 
associate  with  his  predecessors,  sequences  that  except 
in  harmony  are  quite  classical.  The  Jeux  d*eaux  will 
offer  numerous  examples;  and  the  same  regularity  is 
noticeable  in  the  Ondine  and  Le  Gihet.  The  phrases 
are  long  and  smooth.  They  have  not  the  epigrammatic 
terseness  of  Debussy,  who,  even  in  passages  of  melodi- 
ous character,  always  avoids  an  obvious  symmetry. 
Nor  is  Ravel's  music  so  parti-colored  as  Debussy's. 
It  does  not  touch  upon  such  exotic  or  such  foreign 
scales  and  harmonies.  Ravel  shows  himself  a  lover  of 
the  Oriental  in  his  string  quartet,  especially  of  the 
Oriental  mannerism  of  repetition;  but  one  does  not  find 
in  his  pianoforte  music,  as  in  Debussy's,  hints  of  an- 
cient Greece,  of  Italy,  of  North  America,  of  England. 
Even  the  Alborada  del  gracioso,  for  all  its  length  and 
brilliance,  is  not  Spanish  as  Debussy's  Soiree  dans 
Grenade  or  Puerta  del  Vino,  The  impressions  one  re- 
ceives from  hearing  works  of  the  two  men  performed 
one  after  the  other  are  really  not  similar.  Debussy's 
music  is  subtle  and  instantaneous,  so  to  speak;  Ravel's 
is  rather  deliberate  and  prolonged. 

Other  French  composers  have  hardly  made  them- 
selves felt  with  such  distinctness  as  these  two  men.  The 
most  prominent  of  them  is  Florent  Schmitt  whose 
Pieces  romantiques,  Humoresques,  and  Nuits  romaines 
are  worthy  of  study.    Within  the  last  year  or  two  sev- 
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eral  sets  of  pieces  by  Eric  Satie  have  appeared  which 
must  give  one  pause.  These  are  almost  as  simple  as 
Mozart;  indeed  many  of  them  are  written  in  but  two 
parts.  They  are  not  lacking  in  charm,  whether  or  not 
one  may  take  them  seriously.  Satie  shows  himself  in 
many  of  them  a  parodist.  He  plays  strains  from  the 
Funeral  March  in  Chopin's  sonata,  twisting  them  out 
of  shape,  and  writes  slyly  over  the  music  that  they  are 
from  a  well-known  mazurka  of  Schubert's.  He  paro- 
dies Chabrier's  Espana  and  Puccini's  operas. 

Finally  he  writes  directions  and  indications  over 
measures  in  the  score  which  cannot  but  be  a  malicious 
though  delightful  mockery  of  modern  music  in  general. 
Remembering  Scriabine's  Avec  une  celeste  volupte,  or 
une  volupte  radieuse,  extatique  or  douloureuse,  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  Satie  telling  one  to  play  sur  du 
velours  jaunie,  sec  comme  un  coucou,  leger  comme  un 
oeuf,  though  at  this  last  one  may  well  suspect  a  tongue 
in  the  cheek.  Rut  Satie  goes  much  further  than  this. 
There  is  among  the  Descriptions  automatiques  one  on 
a  lantern,  in  which  we  are  here  told  to  withhold  from 
lighting  it,  there  to  light,  there  to  blow  it  out,  next  to 
put  our  hands  in  our  pockets.  And  throughout  the  ab- 
surd, unless  they  be  wholly  ironical,  pieces  inspired  by 
Embryons  deseches,  there  is  almost  a  running  text 
which  cannot  but  stir  to  hearty  laughter.  Think  of 
being  directed  to  play  a  certain  passage  like  a  night- 
ingale with  the  toothache — comme  un  rossignol  qui  au- 
rait  mal  aux  dents;  or  of  being  reminded  as  you  play 
that  the  sun  has  gone  out  in  the  rain  and  may  not 
come  back  again,  or  that  you  have  no  tobacco  but  hap- 
pily you  do  not  smoke.  Such  are  the  remarks  which 
Satie  intends  shall  illumine  your  comprehension  of  his 
music;  and  his  humor  is  the  more  delightful  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Mozart's  first  minuet  is  hardly  more 
simple  than  this  music  to  dried-up  sea-urchins.  Such 
naughty  playfulness  may  well  offend  the  conservatories; 
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but  even  if  it  is  only  nonsense,  surely  it  is  a  felicitous 
sign  in  these  days,  when  high  foreheads  and  bald  pates 
ponderously  try  to  further  the  gestation  of  a  new  art 

of  music. 

*  *  * 

If  we  leave  our  study  of  pianoforte  music  with  a 
laugh  it  is  only  because  we  may  be  supremely  happy 
in  the  possession  of  so  much  music  that  need  not  be 
hidden  before  the  raillery  of  any  wit,  no  matter  how 
sacrilegious.  Into  the  hands  of  Claude  Debussy  we 
give  the  art  of  writing  for  the  pianoforte.  His  is  the 
wisest  and  most  sensitive  touch  to  mold  it  since  the 
day  of  Chopin.  Whatever  the  music  he  writes  may  be, 
it  has  conferred  upon  the  instrument  once  more  the  in- 
finite blessing  of  a  proper  speech.  He  has  once  more 
saved  it  from  a  confusion  of  thumps  and  roars. 

Bach,  Chopin,  Debussy:  it  is  a  strange  trio,  set  apart 
from  other  composers  because  to  them  the  pianoforte 
made  audible  its  secret  voice,  a  voice  of  fading  after- 
sounds.  Let  us  not  take  Bach  from  among  them.  It 
was  after  all  the  same  voice  that  spoke  to  him  from 
his  clavichord,  more  faint  perhaps  yet  even  more  sensi- 
tive. Music  whispered  to  Mozart  that  she  would  sing 
sweetly  for  him  through  his  light  pianoforte.  The  pow- 
ers of  destiny  made  themselves  music  at  the  call  of 
Beethoven,  and  they  swept  up  the  piano  in  their  force. 
Through  Schubert  the  hand  of  a  spirit  touched  the  keys. 
For  Weber  the  keys  danced  together  and  made  strange 
pantomimes  of  sound.  Schumann,  as  it  were,  spoke 
to  his  pianoforte  apart,  and  it  opened  a  door  for  him 
into  a  fanciful  world.  To  Brahms  the  keys  were  col- 
leagues, not  friends,  and  Liszt  drove  them  in  a  chariot 
race,  worthy  of  Rome  and  the  emperors,  or  converted 
them  like  a  magician  into  a  thousand  shapes  with  a 
thousand  spells.  But  to  Bach,  Chopin  and  Debussy  this 
instrument  revealed  itself  and  showed  a  secret  beauty 
that  is  all  its  own. 
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EARLY  VIOLIN  MUSIC  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VIOLIN 

TECHNIQUE 

The  origin  of  stringed  instruments;  ancestors  of  the  violin — Perfec- 
tion of  the  violin  and  advance  in  violin  technique;  use  of  the  violin  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  early  violin  compositions  in  the  vocal  style;  Floren- 
tino  Maschera  and  Monteverdi — Beginnings  of  violin  music:  Biagio  Marini; 
Quagliati;  Farina;  Fontana  and  Mont'  Albano;  Merula;  Ucellino  and  Neri; 
Legrenzi;  Walther  and  his  advance  in  technique,  experiments  in  tone  paint- 
ing— Giov.  Battista  Vitali;  Tommaso  Vitali  and  Torelli;  Bassani;  Veracini 
and  others — Biber  and  other  Germans;  English  and  French  composers  for 
the  violin;  early  publications  of  text-books  and  collections. 


The  origin  of  string  instruments  of  the  violin  family 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  it  w^ould  be  impos- 
sible to  discuss  here  the  various  theories  concerning 
it  w^hich  have  been  stated  v^ith  more  or  less  plausibility 
by  musical  historians.*  A  preponderance  of  authorita- 
tive opinion  seems  to  favor  the  theory  that  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  violin  w^as  the  Welsh  crwth,  a  sort  of 
harp,  which  seems  to  have  been  played  with  a  bow. 
Venantius  Fortunatus  (570  A.D.)  mentions  this  instru- 
ment in  the  much  quoted  lines :  Romanusque  lyra  plau- 
dit tibi,  barbara  harpa,  Grsecus  Achillaica,  chrotta 
Britana  canat,  ('The  Roman  praises  thee  with  the  lyre, 
the  barbarian  sings  to  thee  with  the  harp,  the  Greek 
with  the  cither,  the  Briton  with  the  crwth/)  The  fact 
that  the  old  English  name  for  the  fiddle  was  crowd 
furnishes  an  etymological  argument  in  favor  of  the 
crwth.    It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  idea  of  using 

*  Cf.  Vol.  VIII,  Chap.  I. 
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a  bow  with  the  small  harp  was  first  suggested  by  some 
instrument  already  in  existence.  The  Arabs  and  other 
peoples  had  instruments  roughly  approximating  the 
violin  type.  One  is  inclined,  however,  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  violin  was  not  developed  directly  from  any 
particular  instrument,  but  came  into  being  rather 
through  the  evolution  of  an  idea  with  which  various 
races  experimented  independently  and  simultaneously. 
The  immediate  forerunner  of  the  violin  seems  to 
have  been  the  rebec,  of  which  there  is  a  drawing  in  an 
extant  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Benedic- 
tine monk  Ofried,  in  his  Liber  Evangeliorum  of  about 
the  same  period,  mentions  the  fidula  as  one  of  the  two 
bowed  instruments  then  in  use,  though  to  what  extent 
the  fidula  differed  from  the  rebec  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain.  In  the  psalm-book  of  Notker  (d.  1022)  there 
is  also  a  figure  of  a  rebec  and  a  bow.  Drawings,  writ- 
ten references  and  bas-reliefs  enable  us  to  follow  the 
development  of  the  violin  clearly  enough  from  this  time 
on.  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Georges  de  Boscherville,  Nor- 
mandy, there  is  preserved  a  bas-relief  which  shows  a 
girl  dancing  on  her  head  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
band  which  includes  two  instruments  of  the  violin  type, 
played  with  the  bow.  The  Nibelungen  Lied  speaks  of 
a  fiddler  who  'wielded  a  fiddle-bow,  broad  and  long 
like  a  sword,'  arfd  although  this  epic  was  completed  in 
the  twelfth  century  it  is  probably  safe  to  antedate  the 
reference  considerably.  There  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  a  crowned  figure  with  a  four- 
stringed  violin,  and  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  there  is  a  similar  relic  showing  a  man  with  a  five- 
stringed  violin  and  a  bow.  Both  date  from  the  eleventh 
century.  From  these  and  similar  evidences  it  is  plain 
that  a  violin  of  a  rudimentary  type  was  used  extensively 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Its  musical  possibilities  must 
have  been  very  slight,  and  probably  it  was  used  chiefly 
to  accompany  the  song  or  the  dance. 
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As  we  may  deduce  from  many  contemporary  refer- 
ences, the  troubadours,  jongleurs,  and  minnesingers  * 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  violin  type 
of  instrument.  There  is  extant,  for  instance,  a  manu- 
script of  the  period,  containing  an  illustration  of  a 
jongleur  playing  upon  a  three-stringed  instrument  very 
nearly  resembling  the  modern  violin.  Jerome  of  Mo- 
ravia, a  Dominican  monk  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, informs  us  in  his  Speculum  Musices  that  the  two 
strings  of  the  violin  then  in  use  were  tuned  as  follows : 

^       o  I  •     His    Speculum,    which    is    probably    the 

earliest  approach  to  an  instruction  book  for  the  violin, 
also  contains  this  very  definite  indication  of  the  finger- 
ing: 

Pt'rst  strhig  Second  strhig 


i 


"  0      12     3      4 

0      12     3 

Under  the  influence  of  the  troubadours  and  minne- 
singers the  popularity  of  the  violin  spread  rapidly  both 
among  professionals  and  amateur  musicians.  It  was 
especially  popular  as  an  accompaniment  to  dances.  In 
the  Brunswick  Chronicle  (1203)  we  read  of  a  clergy- 
man who  had  his  arm  struck  by  lightning  while  play- 
ing for  dancers.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  it  was 
considered  quite  a  respectable  recreation.  The  Chron- 
icle has  the  words  veddelte  (fiddled)  and  Veddelbogen 
(fiddle-bow)  without  any  comment,  so  that  they  must 
have  been  quite  familiar  terms.  A  stained  glass  win- 
dow, a  Parisian  manuscript  and  a  miniature  painting 
from  a  manuscript  called  Mater  Verborum  (1202-12) 
show  that  the  instrument  then  in  use  resembled  in  shape 
the  modern  violin.  In  UJrich  von  Lichtenstein's  Frau- 
endienst  we  read  of  an  orchestra  which  included  two 

*  See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VH. 
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fiddles  and  which  played  a  lively  walking-tune  or 
march  for  the  purpose  of  charming  away  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey.  We  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  vogue 
of  violin  playing  during  this  period  from  the  character 
of  a  decree,  issued  in  the  year  1261  and  now  in  the 
archives  of  Bologna,  which  forbade  the  playing  of  the 
viol  at  night  in  the  streets  of  that  city.  Despite  its 
great  popularity  it  held  a  place  beside  the  harp  as  an 
instrument  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  minstrel,  as  we 
may  gather  from  an  allusion  of  a  French  poet  about 
the  year  1230: 

*When  the  cloth  was  ta'en  away 
Minstrels  strait  began  to  play. 
And  while  harps  and  viols  join 
Raptured    bards    in    strains    divine, 
Loud  the  trembling  arches  rung 
With  the  noble  deed  we  sung.' 

By  this  time  professional  instrumentalists  had  become 
a  strong  class  and  in  various  cities  had  begun  the 
formation  of  fraternities  which  did  not  differ  much  in 
essence  from  our  modern  musical  unions.  The  first  of 
these,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  was  the  St.  Nicholas 
Briiderschaft  which  existed  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1288. 

The  many  and  varied  forms  and  sizes  of  viols  illus- 
trated in  manuscripts  and  elsewhere  suggest  that  the 
instrument  was  used  in  the  music  of  the  church.  Cer- 
tainly instruments  of  some  kind  (apart  from  the  organ) 
must  have  been  taken  into  the  church  service,  else 
Thomas  Aquinas  would  not  have  argued  against  their 
employment.  The  church  was  not  very  sympathetic 
toward  musicians  and  its  attitude  was  reflected  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  world  at  large.  Synods  and  councils 
frequently  issued  decrees  against  wandering  minstrels 
and  in  the  city  of  Worms  they  were  even  refused  the 
privilege  of  lodging  in  or  frequenting  public  houses. 

The  fourteenth  century  brought  much  greater  recog- 
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nition  for  instrumental  art,  which  grew  in  popularity 
and  in  the  favor  and  patronage  of  those  in  high  places. 
When  the  French  jongleurs  united  in  1321  into  the 
Confrerie  de  St.  Julien  des  Menestriers  they  obtained 
a  charter  which  called  their  leaders  Rois  des  menes- 
triers (later  Rois  des  violins) .  The  same  charter  alludes 
to  'high  and  low'  instruments,  apparently  treble  and 
bass  rebecs  or  viols  which  were  played  in  octaves  to 
each  other  or  perhaps  in  a  primitive  sort  of  counter- 
point. Technique  must  have  been  very  inferior,  for 
musicians  in  Alsace  were  required  to  study  only  one 
or  two  years  before  taking  up  music  as  a  profession. 
Their  incomes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  sub- 
stantial, as  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
taxes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  early  period  that 
the  city  of  Basle  employed  a  violinist  to  play  in  a  public 
place  for  the  entertainment  of  the  citizens. 

So  far  we  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  progress  of 
violin  music  through  paintings,  monuments  and  fugi- 
tive references  in  manuscripts,  decrees  and  other  docu- 
ments. These  references  are  not  on  the  whole  very 
clear  and  the  nomenclature  of  early  instruments  of  the 
violin  family  is  very  loose  and  confused.  We  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  music  composed  for  these 
instruments.  Their  imperfect  shape  does  not  suggest 
music  of  an  advanced  kind,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the 
technique  of  the  time  was  equal  to  very  exacting  de- 
mands. The  famous  blind  organist,  Conrad  Paumann 
(1410-73),  who  could  play  on  every  instrument,  includ- 
ing the  violin,  has  left  us  in  his  Orgelhuch  several  tran- 
scriptions of  songs  which  he  may  have  played  on  the 
violin  as  well  as  on  other  instruments,  and  the  dances 
and  other  pieces  of  free  invention  composed  for  other 
instruments  may  also  have  served  as  musical  material 
for  violinists.    But  all  this  is  mere  surmise. 

Regarding  the  combination  of  the  violin  with  other 
instruments  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  there  existed  in  Louvain  an  'orchestra'  com- 
posed of  a  harp,  a  flute,  a  viol,  and  a  trumpet.  There 
is  recorded  an  account  of  another  'orchestra'  belonging 
to  Duke  Hercules  in  Ferrara,  who  employed  a  great 
number  of  musicians.  It  included  flutes,  trumpets, 
lutes,  trombones,  harps,  viols  and  rebecs.  We  should 
not  assume,  however,  that  all  of  these  instruments  were 
played  simultaneously.  Each  class  of  instrument  had 
its  own  part  and  if  all  of  them  played  together  they 
must  have  made  noise  rather  than  music.  We  are  also 
informed  that  previous  to  the  year  1450  popes  and 
princes  employed  'orchestras'  which  combined  'the 
voices,  organ,  and  other  instruments  into  the  loveliest 
harmony.'  In  spite  of  the  almost  entire  lack  of  music 
for  the  violin  we  know  that  it  was  a  favorite  instrument 
and  consequently  that  the  players  must  have  produced 
on  it  pleasing  music  of  some  kind.  Indication  of  its 
popularity  is  found  in  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico  (1387- 
1455),  whose  famous  angel  holds  a  viol  in  her  hands, 
and  in  Boccaccio's  novels,  where  we  learn  that  violin 
music  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  all  classes. 

II 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  the  violin  to  a  perfec- 
tion that  was  still  far  in  advance  of  the  technique  of 
the  players.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  distinct  ad- 
vancement in  the  recognition  of  instrumental  music, 
although  vocal  music  continued  to  maintain  its  pre- 
eminence. This  was  due  partly  to  the  limited  technique 
of  the  instrumentalists  and  partly  to  the  greater  appeal 
of  music  wedded  to  words.  Violin  players  then  knew 
nothing  about  changing  of  positions  and  therefore 
could  play  only  in  the  first  position.*     Thus  the  tone 

*  The  various  'positions'  in  violin  playing  indicate  the  positions  which 
the  left  hand  occupies  in  reaching  the  different  parts  of  the  fingerboard. 
The  first  position  is  that  in  which  the  thumb  and  first  finger  are  at  the 
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register  of  the  violin  was  small.  Some  players,  how- 
ever, attempted  to  reach  higher  tones  on  the  first  string 
through  the  stretching  of  the  fourth  finger.  Simple 
melodic  phrases  or  figures  were  lacking  in  even  qual- 
ity of  tone,  in  smoothness  and  in  fluency.  The  art  of 
legato  playing  was  unknown  and  violinists  could  not 
play  two  or  more  notes  with  'one  bow.'  Neither  did 
they  endeavor  to  conquer  the  technical  difficulties  of 
playing  on  the  G  string.  They  made  practically  no  use 
of  the  fourth  string  until  the  end  of  the  century.  In 
addition,  the  instruments  were  badly  constructed, 
equipped  with  strings  of  inferior  quality  and  tuned  in 
a  low  pitch,  all  of  which  militated  strongly  against 
purity  and  accuracy  of  intonation.  Hans  Gerle  (a  flute 
player  of  Nuremberg),  in  his  'Musica  Teutsch,  auf  die 
Instrument  der  grossen  und  kleinen  Geigen*  (1532), 
advised  that  intonation  marks  be  placed  on  the  finger- 
board, and  this  naive  advice  was  in  use  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 

The  same  writer  points  out  that  instrumentalists  in 
improvising  their  parts  were  prone  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  demonstrating  their  ability  as  contrapuntists,  a 
perfectly  comprehensible  habit,  which  must  have  af- 
fected instrumental  music  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
badly  as  the  vagaries  of  coloratura  singers  affected  op- 
eratic music  in  the  eighteenth. 

Gerle's  book,  incidentally,  contained  a  number  of 
German,  Welsh,  and  French  songs,  and  a  fugue  for  four 
violins.  Among  other  early  books  on  the  violin  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  these: 

S.  Virdung:  Musica  getuscht,  1511. 

Judenkonig:  A  truly  artistic  instruction  *  *  *  of  learning  upon 

the  lute   and  violin,   1523.     (Contains   25   numbers   for 

violin  and  flute.) 

extreme  end  of  the  instrument's  *neck.*     With  the  usual  tuning  the  com- 
pass controlled  by  the  first  position  is  from  a  to  b". 

*  Leopold  Mozart   (father  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus)    referred  to  it  in  his 
method  for  the  violin   (1758)   and  sharply  condemned  it.     'Some  teachers,' 
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Agricola:  Musica  Instrumentalis,  1528.     (Here  the  author  refers 

to  the  vibrato  as  a  device  that  'makes  the  playing  more 

sweet.') 
La  Franco:  Scintille  di  Musica,  1533. 
Silvestro  Ganassi:  Regola  Rubertina  che  insegna  suon  di  Viola 

d'arco,  1543. 
Ludovico  Zacconi:     Prattica  di  Musica,  1592   (Zacconi  stated 

here  that  the  compass  of  the  violin  was  g — ciii). 
M.  Pratorius:  Syntagma  Musicum,  1619. 

Touching  upon  the  use  of  the  violin  in  the  sixteenth 
century  there  is  extant  a  wealth  of  historical  refer- 
ences. From  one  of  these,  for  example,  we  gather  that 
at  a  public  festival  in  1520  viols  were  used  to  accom- 
pany songs.  We  may  assume  their  popularity  in  Eng- 
land from  the  fact  that  they  were  used  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1530) ,  an  ardent  music  lover,  and 
that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  the  royal  musical 
establishment  increased  the  number  of  its  viols  to  eight. 
Violins  were  used  at  public  performances  in  Rouen  in 
1558;  at  a  fete  in  Bayonne  for  dance  music  in  1565,  and 
in  a  performance  of  a  Mass  at  Verona  in  1580.  In  the 
year  1572  Charles  XI  of  France  purchased  violins  from 
Cremona  and  a  little  later  ordered  the  famous  twenty- 
four  violins  from  Andrea  Amati.  In  1579,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  violins  were  used  to  play 
for  dances,  and  Montaigne  in  his  Journal  (1580)  refers 
to  a  marriage  ceremony  in  Bavaria,  where  'as  a  newly 
married  couple  went  out  of  church,  the  violinists  ac- 
companied them.'  From  this  passage  of  Montaigne 
we  may  infer  that,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  popularity 
of  violin  music  was  not  confined  to  the  upper  classes., 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  terms  'viola,' 
'violin,'  'viol,'  etc.,  were  often  applied  indifferently  to 
stringed  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  in  view  of 

he  remarked,  *in  their  desire  to  help  pupils,  label  the  names  of  tones  upon 
the  fingerboard  or  make  marks  upon  it  by  scratching.  All  these  devices  are 
useless,  because  the  pupil  who  is  musically  talented  finds  the  notes  with- 
out such  aid,  and  persons  who  are  not  thus  inclined  should  learn  how  to 
handle  the  ax  instead  of  the  bow.' 
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this  inaccurate  nomenclature  historical  references  must 
be  accepted  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve. 

We  know  little  of  the  music  that  was  played  on  the 
violin  before  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Violins,  we  are  aware,  were  employed  in  ensembles, 
in  orchestras,  and  in  unison  with  voices,  and  in  looking 
for  violin  music  we  have  not  necessarily  to  consider 
compositions  written  especially  for  violin.  By  way  of 
illustration  we  may  cite  a  collection  of  French  Dances 
(1617),  published  for  'instruments,'  presumably  for  all 
kinds  of  instruments,  and  a  collection  of  'Songs'  edited 
in  Venice  (1539)  bearing  the  remark  'to  sing  and  play,' 
and  indicating  no  special  instruments.  Probably  much 
of  this  sort  of  music  was  played  by  violin.  Among 
examples  of  specific  writing  for  the  violin  there  has 
come  down  to  us  previous  to  1539  a  Fugue  (Fugato 
rather)  for  four  violins,  composed  by  Gerle.  It  is  in 
four  parts:  Discant  (first  violin),  Alto  (second  violin). 
Tenor  (viola)  and  Bass  ('cello),  perhaps  the  earliest 
specimen  of  a  composition  for  string  quartet.  The 
style  is  purely  vocal,  as  we  may  see  from  the  theme : 


(^ "  M'  h'  r  ir  r^*' I  ^ 


eto. 


There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  violin  idiom  in  the 
piece  and  it  throws  no  light  on  the  development  of 
violin  music.  Cortecci  and  Striggio  in  1565  scored  their 
intermezzi  for  two  gravecembali,  violins^  flutes,  comets, 
trombones,  and  several  other  instruments.  D'Etree,  an 
oboe  player,  wrote  down  the  common  lively  tunes  which 
had  been  previously  learned  by  ear  and  published  them 
in  1564.  As  a  practical  musician  he  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered also  the  violin.  In  the  performance  of  Beau- 
lieu's  Circe  (1581)  ten  bands  were  used  and  in  the  first 
act  ten  violin  players  in  costumes  appeared.  The  fa- 
mous viohnist,  Beaujoyeaulx  (an  Italian  in  the  service 
of  Henry  III  whose  real  name  was  Baltasarini) ,  wrote 
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ballets  (1584),  dances,  festival  music,  and  other  com- 
positions, which  were  very  successful  at  the  court. 
Doubtless  he  played  them  himself.  Castiglione  in  his 
Cortigiano  mentions  a  composition  as  being  written  for 
*quattro  viole  da  arco'  which  almost  seems  to  indicate 
another  specimen  of  early  string  quartet.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  century  we  meet  with  the  Balletti  of  Gas- 
toldi  and  of  Thomas  Morley,  some  of  which  are  printed 
without  words  and  may  have  been  intended  for  in- 
strumental performances.  Still,  they  are  vocal  in  char- 
acter and  do  not  exceed  the  compass  of  the  human 
voice.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  compositions  and 
collections  of  dances,  etc.,  that  may  be  considered  mu- 
sical material  for  violinists  of  the  time.  Most  of  them, 
however,  deserve  no  detailed  notice. 

Up  to  1587  the  leading  instrument  of  the  orchestra 
was  the  Cornetto  (German  'Zinke,'  an  instrument  of 
wood,  not  of  metal).  The  earliest  instance  where  the 
Cornetto  alternates  with  the  violins  in  taking  the  lead 
and  where  a  part  was  inserted  especially  for  violino 
is  to  be  found  in  Concerto  di  Andrea  e  Giovanni  Ga- 
brieli — per  voci  e  strumenti  musicali,  1587.  Some  of  G. 
Gabrieli's  compositions,  however,  are  still  in  vocal  style, 
but  some  are  decidedly  instrumental  in  character,  as 
we  may  see  from  the  following  illustrations. 


From  a  Sonata  a  3  (1615) 


q>^-^^-g--t»-'---— -^^' ritr^  P — p-ff^   o  ' 

eta 


and 


ft'     'Jl  I  "I  I  /Mlp 


(Note  the  last  example,  where  the  intentional  contrast  be- 
tween piano  and  forte  is  distinctly  indicated.) 
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In  1593  Florentino  Maschera,  one  of  the  celebrated 
organists  of  his  time,  pubhshed  a  book  of  *Songs  to 
play'  (Canzoni  a  sonar).  The  work  consisted  of  sev- 
enty-one pieces  which  had  family  names  for  their  titles, 
a  custom  that  was  often  repeated  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
pieces  were  printed  in  separate  parts,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  specimens  of  independent 
though  not  direct  writing  for  the  violin.  These  canzoni 
were  vocal  in  character  and  there  was  little  that  sug- 
gested instrumental  technique.  The  style  was  that  of 
the  vocal  compositions  of  the  time — contrapuntal. 

A  genuine  and  daring  innovator  in  the  field  of  violin 
music  was  Claudio  Monteverdi  (1567-1643),  who  in 
some  violin  passages  went  up  as  high  as  the  fifth  posi- 
tion. Besides  broadening  the  technique  of  the  left  hand, 
he  demanded  tremolos  for  dramatic  effects  in  accom- 
panying recitative : 


^^^i^S 


This  passage  from  Combattimento  di  Tanceredi  e 
Clorinda  (1624)  offered  so  many  difficulties  to  the  mu- 
sicians that  at  first  they  refused  to  play  it.  As  we  shall 
see  presently,  however,  Monteverdi  was  not  the  first  to 
introduce  this  effect  (c/*.  p.  381).  Another  of  his  new 
effects  was  the  introduction  of  the  pizzicato,  which  he 
marked  thus:  Qui  si  lascia  Varco,  e  si  strappano  le 
chorde  con  duo  diti,  and  afterwards  Qui  si  ripiglia 
Varco,  That  Monteverdi  expected  violins  to  produce  a 
crescendo  with  the  bow  is  apparent  with  the  instruction 
Questa  ultima  note  va  in  arcato  morendo.  'Monteverdi 
with  his  two  violins  *'alla  Francese**  in  the  score  of 
Orfeo  (the  first  printed  reference  to  the  violin  as  an  or- 
chestral instrument  in  the  modern  sense),  probably 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  violins  were  to  be  in 
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the  fashion  of  the  French,  but  in  place  of  accompanying 
a  dance,  the  character  indicated  in  the  opera  was  ac- 
companied by  two  violins  in  a  particular  part  of  its  mu- 
sic' *  In  other  violin  pieces  by  Monteverdi,  as  in  his 
Scherzi  musicali  and  Ritornelle  (1607),  we  see  his  supe- 
riority to  his  contemporaries,  just  as  in  his  Sonata  sopra 
Sancta  Maria  detratta,  etc.  (1610),  he  showed  plainly 
his  desire  to  improve  violin  music. 


Ill 

The  first  attempt  at  independent  violin  composition 
was  made  by  Biagio  Marini  (1590-1660),  maestro  di  cap- 
pella  in  Santa  Eufemia  in  Brescia  and  a  court  concert- 
master  in  Germany,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
professional  composer-violinist.  In  his  early  composi- 
tions the  violin  parts  were  not  difficult  for  the  players. 
There  were  mostly  half  and  quarter  notes  in  slow  tempi, 
displaying  the  quality  of  vocal  compositions,  and  with- 
out much  use  of  the  G  string.  Witness  the  following 
example  from  his  Martinenga  Corrente  (1622) : 


^ 


i 


is>-^ 


m 


^^ 


-en- 


m 


<5^ 


eta 


A   passage  from   his  //  Priulino   Balletto   e   Corente 
(marked  canto  primo,  secondo,  and  basso) 


is  more  instrumental  in  quality,  though  the  second  part 
of  the  Balletto  reveals  again  the  character  of  vocal 
music.  The  whole  may  be  played  on  the  A  and  E 
strings.  More  violinistic  passages  are  to  be  found  in  his 
sinfonia  La  Gardana;  for  example: 


N.B. 


etc 


*  George  Hart:     *The  Violin  and  Its  Music' 
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Marini's  dance  compositions  are  characteristic  of  all 
dance  music  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Among  them,  however,  is  one  that  possesses  par- 
ticular interest  for  us  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
extant  composition  marked  distinctly  'for  violin  solo.' 
It  is  entitled  La  Romanesca  per  Violino  Solo  e  Basso 
(ad  libitum),  and  has  four  sections,  each  consisting  of 
two  parts.  The  first  section.  Parte  prima,  has  six  meas- 
ures in  the  first  and  second  part;  the  second  section  has 
five  measures  in  the  first  part  and  six  in  the  second. 
The  form  of  the  third  section  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of 
the  previous  ones,  although,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
basses,  the  composer  endeavored  to  give  clear-cut  melo- 
dies. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fourth  section, 
where  the  figures  are  in  the  bass.  The  third  section — 
terza  parte  in  altro  modo — ^with  new  melodic  and  rhyth- 
mic material,  has  the  character  of  a  dance.  The  violin 
part  moves  in  figures  of  eight,  and  there  are  sustained 
notes  in  the  bass.  The  first  few  measures  of  each  sec- 
tion will  serve  as  illustration. 

Section  1 


Section  n 


Section  IV 


In  his  technique  Marini  does  not  go  beyond  the  first 
position;  consequently  the  fluency  of  the  melody  suf- 
fers many  a  break,  for  when  he  reaches  the  limit  of  the 
first  position,  he  continues  the  melody  an  octave  lower. 
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Yet  he  is  responsible  for  several  technical  innovations 
for  the  violin.  He  was  the  first  to  mark  the  bowing 
(legato  playing)  and  to  introduce — seven  years  before 
Monteverdi's  Combattimento — the  coloring  effect  of  the 
tremolo,  thus: 


Tremolo  con  arco 


iki'\rr\^^i'\ 


Other  innovations  are  to  be  found  in  his  Sonate  e  Sm- 
fonie  Canzoni  (1629)  where  in  a  Capriccio  'two  violins 
play  four  parts'  {due  violini  sonano  quattro  parti), 
thus : 


Violin  I 


I 


r"'ii".'/L'ii' 


* 


VloUnn 


m^ 


«: 


J       JJl>jJj|jJ      Jlo 


m 


jj  jj 


^ 


et» 


and  a  *Capriccio  to  be  played  on  the  violin  solo  with 
three  strings  after  the  manner  of  a  lyre'  (Capriccio 
per  sonare  il  Violino  solo  con  tre  corde  a  modo  di 
Lyra). 


Besides  Marini  there  were  others  who  seriously  en- 
deavored to  write  in  a  distinctive  violin  idiom.  Before 
considering  them  we  may  mention  here  Paolo  Quagliati, 
who  in  his  Sfera  armoniosa  (1623)  made  the  violin  ac- 
company the  voices  and  used  it  also  as  a  solo  instru- 
ment with  the  accompaniment  of  the  theorbo  in  a  toc- 
cata of  the  same  opus.  The  violin  part  usually  con- 
sisted of  sustained  tones  that  were  to  be  embellished 
by  the  players  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 
Quagliati  himself  was  not  a  violinist  and  this  fact 
serves  to  explain  the  simple  technique  of  his  violin 
parts. 
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Four  years  later  Carlo  Farina,  a  Saxon  chamber  vir- 
tuoso and  concert  master,  who  may  be  termed  the 
founder  of  the  race  of  violin  virtuosos,  published  a 
composition  for  the  violin,  called  Capriccio  stravagante. 
Here  he  strove  toward  new  and  unusual  violinistic  ef- 
fects. The  very  title,  'an  extravagant  caprice,'  explains 
his  object.  While  the  piece  shows  little  improvement 
in  form,  the  technique  is  noticeably  advanced.  Farina 
goes  to  the  third  position  and  points  out  how  the  change 
of  position  should  be  executed.  Besides  broadening 
violin  technique  Farina  was  among  the  first  to  ven- 
ture into  the  field  of  realistic  'tone  painting.'  For  he 
tried  to  imitate  the  whistling  of  a  soldier,  the  barking 
of  a  dog,  the  calling  of  a  hen,  the  crying  of  a  cat,  the 
sound  of  a  clarinet  and  the  trumpet.  Farina's  experi- 
ments in  tone-painting  were,  however,  rather  the  prod- 
uct of  a  desire  for  sensational  novelty  than  of  a  legiti- 
mate seeking  after  artistic  expression.  He  lacks  the 
genuine  qualities  of  a  true  artist. 

Although  Farina  did  not  use  the  G  string,  and  did  not 
go  further  than  the  third  position,  he  recognized  the 
power  of  expression  latent  in  the  violin.  Besides  rapid 
figures  of  sixteenth  notes  and  considerable  variety  in 
bowing  there  are  double  stops: 


and  a  series  of  consecutive  chords  with  the  instruction 
that  it  should  be  executed  with  the  stick  of  the  bow : 


hW  iU  UJ  ^LLT^  LLf  UJ  "E^ 


It  was  also  his  idea — not  at  all  a  bad  one — to  mark 
double  stops  with  figures; 


eto. 


fl      |»7     6     ^ 
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The  fact  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  instruction 
for  the  execution  of  double  stops  and  tremolos,  and 
the  production  of  the  required  effects  in  his  imitations 
indicates  that  these  devices  were  entirely  new  in  violin 
playing. 

According  to  Gerber  he  published  besides  the  Capric- 
cio,  a  collection  of  'Sonatas'  and  'Pavanes*  (1628), 
which,  if  they  existed  at  all,  are  entirely  lost.  Of  his 
other  compositions  (Dances,  Arias)  we  possess  the  first 
violin  parts  containing  the  melody.  He  used  the  G  clef 
and  the  term  'violino.' 

The  compositions  of  Marini,  Quagliati  and  Farina 
represent  the  beginnings  of  independent  violin  solo 
music.  The  first  to  write  sonatas  for  violin  solo  was 
the  violinist-composer  Giovanni  Battista  Fontana 
(1630).  His  works,  compared  with  the  sonatas  of  Ga- 
brieli,  show  a  marked  improvement  in  violin  technique; 
they  are  characterized  by  the  same  polyphonic  style, 
but  they  are  not  so  conclusively  vocal  in  character. 
The  following  selections  will  show  the  great  improve- 
ment in  violin  technique;  they  virtually  comprise  the 
first  'runs'  composed  for  the  violin: 


From  a  Sonata  for  Violin  Solo 


etc. 


or 

J'"irri'u^jjP: 
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Fontana  strove  toward  a  broader  form  and  in  doing 
so  he  took  a  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  later  so- 
nata. But  he  was  not  capable  of  fluent  and  even  ex- 
pression, hence  the  effect  of  his  works  on  the  whole 
is  stiff  and  dry.  We  should  not  forget,  however,  that 
he  lived  during  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old 
tonal  systems  to  the  new,  and  that,  while  he  endeavored 
to  write  in  the  new  style,  the  old  one  had  not  lost 
its  hold  upon  him.  The  result  was  awkwardness  in 
modulation  and  a  general  vagueness  and  uncertainty. 

About  the  same  time  (1629)  another  composer,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Mont'  Albano,  published  his  Sinfonie  for  one 
and  two  violins  (and  trombones,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  organ).  These  pieces  are  incoherent  and 
lack  inspiration  and  power.  Their  value  is  far  below 
that  of  Fontana's  compositions.  Mont'  Albano  is  only 
worthy  of  mention  as  showing  that  Fontana  was  not 
absolutely  alone  in  his  attempts  to  improve  violin  mu- 
sic. It  may  be  noticed  that  he  called  his  compositions 
Sinfoniey  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Fontana 
meant  in  his  sonatas — a  proof  that  the  technical  terms 
at  that  time  were  not  yet  strictly  defined. 

Great  improvement  in  technique  is  obvious  in  the 
works  of  Tarquinno  Merula  (1633).  He  used  the  G 
string  freely,  demanded  skips  from  the  G  to  the  E 
string,  also  tremolos,  changes  of  position: 


i^M 


etc. 


and  octave  passages: 


Mont'  Albano's  music  was  thought  out  rather  than  in- 
vented and  it  would  give  little  pleasure  to  the  modern 
ear.    In  the  history  of  the  development  of  violin  music 
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these  early  compositions  should  be  considered  simply 
as  efforts  or  studies  to  advance  violin  technique  and 
musical  form. 

While  Merula  helped  the  progress  of  left  hand  tech- 
nique, Marco  Ucellini  (1669)  made  more  demands  on 
the  bow,  writing  rapid  thirty-second  notes  for  certain 
tremolo  effects  in  his  sinfonia  entitled  La  gran  Bataglia. 

A  more  pleasing  musical  quality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sonatas  of  Massimiliano  Neri,  who  was  the  first 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Sonata  da  chiesa 
and  the  Sonata  da  camera.  In  his  Sonate  e  Canzoni  a 
quattro  and  in  his  Sonate  da  suonarsi  con  vari  stru- 
menti,  Neri  followed  the  path  of  Gabrieli  in  writing 
for  as  many  as  twelve  instruments.  The  frequent 
change  of  time  and  the  restless  rhythm  are  also  reminis- 
cent of  Gabrieli's  peculiarities.  Although  Neri's  struc- 
ture of  phrases  and  periods  is  more  normal,  his  modu- 
lation more  fluent,  and  his  music  on  the  whole  more 
agreeable  to  the  modern  ear  than  that  of  Fontana  and 
Merula,  his  works  still  belong  to  the  practical  experi- 
ments of  violin  music,  and  are  without  great  intrinsic 
merits.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sonatas  of  Biagio 
Marini  whom  we  have  already  discussed.  He  may  be 
termed  one  of  the  originators  of  the  cyclical  form  of 
the  modern  sonata,  since  his  sonatas  were  in  four 
movements.  The  first,  usually  in  slow  tempo,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Allegro,  this  by  a  longer  or  shorter  piece 
that  led  to  the  last  movement  (Allegro).  While  his 
style  was  still  distinctly  polyphonic,  the  development 
of  his  motives  was  considerably  more  pleasing.  Im- 
provement in  harmony  and  modulation  is  found  in  the 
Sonate  da  chiesa  and  Sonate  da  camera  of  Giovanni 
Legrenzi  (1655),  who  did  not  otherwise  accomplish 
much  in  forwarding  solo  violin  music. 

Turning  to  Germany,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
works,  which,  to  judge  by  their  titles,  might  have  shed 
some  light  on  the  development  of  early  violin  music, 
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are  irretrievably  lost  to  us.  They  are  Auserlesene 
Yiolinen  Exercitium  aus  verschiedener  Sonaten  nebst 
ihre  Arien,  Balladen,  Sarabanden,  etc.,  and  Musicalische 
Tafelbedienung  von  fiinf  Instrument  en,  als  zwei  Vio~ 
linen,  zwei  Violen,  nebst  den  General  Bass,  by  Wilhelm 
Furcheini(  1674),  concert-master  at  Dresden.  The  most 
important  figure,  among  the  earliest  German  compos- 
ers for  the  violin  from  the  standpoint  of  technical  ad- 
vance, is  evidently  Jacob  Walter.  His  twelve  Scherzi  da 
violino  solo  are  in  the  style  of  the  Sonate  da  Camera 
(Suite)  or  in  the  form  of  variations.  Eight  of  them 
are  called  sonatas,  and  contain  three  or  four  move- 
ments, mostly  in  the  same  key  but  in  a  variety  of  tempi. 
From  a  musical  point  of  view  most  of  Walter's  com- 
positions are  unattractive,  as  the  form  is  stiff,  the 
rhythm  awkward,  modulation  poor,  and  the  melody 
heavy  and  clumsy.  His  importance  lies  exclusively  in 
the  advanced  claims  his  writings  make  upon  execution, 


for  he  ascends  as  far  as    -^-f—)     and  writes  many 


difficult  double  stops,  chords,  and  arpeggios.  Walter 
was  also  fond  of  imitating  other  instruments,  birds, 
echoes,  and  so  forth.  In  a  set  of  variations  we  meet 
with  imitations  of  the  guitar  by  playing  pizzicato,  of 
the  pipes  by  going  up  high  on  the  E  string,  of  fanfares 
by  playing  on  the  G  string.  In  another  composition 
the  imitation  of  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  was  his  chief  pur- 
pose; but  we  would  hardly  recognize  the  cuckoo's  call, 
had  he  not  in  every  case  taken  the  pains  to  mark  the 
imitation.  In  another  instance,  in  Hortulus  Chelicus,  he 
endeavored  to  imitate  the  voice  of  some  other  bird. 
This  work  as  a  piece  of  art  is  more  valuable,  since  here 
he  attempted  to  write  a  duet  for  one  violin.  Another 
composition  that  is  characteristic  of  Walter's  musical 
ideas  is  a  Capriccio,  where  the  C  major  scale  is  used 
as  basso  ostinato  in  forty-nine  variations,  as  though  the 
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composer  wanted  to  give  as  many  kinds  of  motions  and 
figures  as  he  could. 

Walter  was  not  an  innovator  in  the  art  of  tone  paint- 
ing, for  Farina  had  tried  the  same  devices  seventy  years 
before.  Still  he  cannot  be  dubbed  a  mere  imitator  of 
Farina,  though  he  was  without  doubt  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  latter.  Walter's  technique  is  much  more 
advanced  than  that  of  Farina,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
shows  little  improvement  in  a  purely  musical  way. 

IV 

There  is  an  obvious  advance  in  musical  value  in  the 
Correnti  e  halletti  da  camera  a  due  violini,  1666;  Bal- 
letti,  Sonate,  1667,  1669;  Correnti  e  capricci  per  camera 
a  due  violini  e  violone,  1683,  and  other  instrumental 
pieces  by  Giovanni  Battista  Vitali,  'sonatore  di  Violino 
di  hrazzo'  in  the  orchestra  of  Bologna.  Vitali's  melo- 
dies contain  much  more  pleasing  qualities  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  regard  to  form,  his  sonatas,  in 
which  rapid  changes  from  quick  to  slow  movements 
mark  the  various  sections,  show  the  transition  from  the 
suite  to  the  sonata  da  camera.  Vitali  was  one  of  those 
early  inspired  composers,  whose  greatest  merit  lies  in 
their  striving  toward  invention  and  toward  the  ideal  of 
pure  absolute  music.  In  technique  Vitali  does  not  show 
any  material  progress. 

Of  particular  importance  is  Tommaso  Antonio  Vitali, 
a  famous  violinist  of  his  time.  Of  his  works.  So- 
nate  a  tre,  due  violini  e  violoncello^  1693;  Sonate  a 
due  violini,  col  basso  per  Uorgano,  1693,  and  Concerto 
di  sonate  a  violino,  violoncello  e  cembalo,  1701,  the  most 
famous  and  most  valuable  is  his  Ciaccona,  which  is 
very  often  played  on  the  concert  stage  by  present-day 
violinists.  The  Ciaccona  is  full  of  poetic  moods  and  its 
short,  pregnant  theme  shows  deep  feeling  and  genuine 
inspiration,  qualities  which  we  find  here  for  the  first 
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time.  The  whole  is  a  set  of  variations  upon  a  short 
theme,  constituting  a  series  of  contrasting  pictures. 
Noteworthy  are  the  harmony  and  the  advanced  treat- 
ment of  modulation.  The  ornamental  figures,  too,  are 
derived  from  the  logical  development  of  the  theme, 
hence  do  not  serve  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  the 
virtuoso  with  an  opportunity  to  display  his  technical 
skill. 

The  first  representative  virtuoso-composer  was 
Giuseppe  Torelli  (1658-1708),  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  concerto,  that  is,  the  application  of 
the  sonata  form  of  his  time  to  concerted  music.  In 
Torelli's  concertos  the  solo-violins  were  accompanied 
not  only  by  a  bass  as  in  the  sonatas,  but  by  a  stringed 
band,  to  which  sometimes  a  lute  or  organ  was  added. 
The  solo-violins  in  his  'Concerti  grossi'  (1686)  usually 
played  together,  though  not  always.  That  he  had  the 
virtuoso  in  mind  when  he  wrote  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  examples: 


& 


M-dJt. 
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etc.^ 


n 
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In  his  concertos  Torelli  was  the  direct  precursor  of 
Corelli,  Vivaldi,  and  Handel.  His  influence,  however, 
was  not  so  intense  as  that  of  Giovanni  Battista  Bas- 
sani  (1657-1716),  whose  music  had  more  unity  and 
definiteness  and  on  the  whole  ranked  very  much  higher 
artistically.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Corelli's 
teacher,  gives  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
violin  music.  While  the  single  movements  of  Bassani's 
sonatas  on  the  whole  show  little  improvement  in  form, 
the  composer  established  a  higher  standard  in  the  even- 
ness and  uniformity  of  his  figures,  in  the  smoothness 
of  his  modulation  and  chromatics,  in  rhythms  that  were 
far  superior  to  those  of  earlier  composers,  in  phrasing 
that  was  clear,  especially  in  slow  movements,  and  in 
the  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  'fugaF  treat- 
ment. His  influence  upon  Corelli  is  so  evident  that 
one  could  hardly  distinguish  one  of  his  later  composi- 
tions from  an  early  sonata  of  his  famous  pupil. 

A  few  examples  of  Bassani's  writing  may  be  of  in- 
terest : 


From  a  Sonata  for  two  Violins  and  Bass 
Grave  _^__ 


i^^'ir 


Jfct 


k^j  n 


ni  J3J 


^ 


^ 


r  (L/r  r 


^^^ 


p 


^ht^rr^ 


i 


# ^ 


m 


^m 


Largo  (from  a  Baletto  e  Corrente) 


eta 


f^^l[jjiiJJ'Jj,J^I^.J^ci;J^cXri 


et». 
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Sarabande 
Presto 


etc. 


Before  closing  our  account  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, reference  should  be  made  to  the  prominent  Anto- 
nio Veracini,  the  uncle  and  teacher  of  Francesco  Maria 
Veracini,  whose  sonatas  are  still  played  by  violinists  to- 
day. Antonio  Veracini's  sonatas,  composed  in  the  form 
of  the  sonata  da  chiesa,  do  not  lack  a  certain  amount  of 
beauty,  inspiration,  and  repose;  they  show,  moreover, 
clearness,  fluency  and  roundness.  His  melodies  are 
original,  his  modulations  and  contrapuntal  combina- 
tions good.  While  his  Allegro  movements  show  no 
improvement  in  comparison  with  Bassani's  works,  the 
Adagios  and  Largos  are  of  more  independent  finish. 

There  were  numerous  contemporaries,  followers,  and 
pupils  of  the  composers  already  discussed.  Their 
works,  however,  were  academic,  lacked  individuality, 
and  contained  little  that  was  worthy  of  special  consid- 
eration. The  list  of  these  minor  composers  includes 
Laurenti,  Borri,  Mazzolini,  Bononcini,  Buoni,  Bernardi, 
d'Albergati,  Mazzaferrata,  Tonini,  Grossi,  Ruggeri, 
Vinacesi,  Zanata,  and  others. 


The  first  German  composer  of  violin  music  of  aesthet- 
ic value  was  Heinrich  Ignaz  Franz  von  Biber  (born 
1638),  a  very  prominent  violinist  and  composer  of  his 
time.  Although  frequently  his  form  is  vague  and  his 
ideas  often  dry,  some  of  his  sonatas  contain  movements 
that  not  only  exhibit  well-defined  forms,  but  also  con- 
tain fine  and  deeply  felt  ideas  and  a  style  which,  though 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time, 
has  something  characteristically  German  in  its  grave 
and  pathetic  severity.     His  sonatas  on  the  whole  are 
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of  a  much  higher  artistic  quality  than  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  sixth  sonata,  in  C  minor,  published 
in  1687,  is  a  genuinely  artistic  piece  of  work.  'It  con- 
sists of  five  movements  in  alternately  slow  and  quick 
time.  The  first  is  an  introductory  largo  of  contra- 
puntal character,  with  clear  and  consistent  treatment  in 
the  fugally  imitative  manner.  The  second  is  a  passa- 
caglia,  which  answers  roughly  to  a  continuous  string  of 
variations  on  a  short,  well-marked  period;  the  third  is 
a  rhapsodical  movement  consisting  of  interspersed  por- 
tions of  poco  lentOy  presto,  and  adagio,  leading  into  a 
Gavotte;  and  the  last  is  a  further  rhapsodical  move- 
ment alternating  adagio  and  allegro.  The  work  is  es- 
sentially a  violin  sonata  with  accompaniment  and  the 
violin  parts  point  to  the  extraordinary  rapid  advances 
toward  mastery.  The  writing  for  the  instrument  is  de- 
cidedly elaborate  and  difficult,  especially  in  the  double 
stops  and  contrapuntal  passages.  In  the  structure  of 
the  movements  the  fugal  influences  are  most  apparent 
and  there  are  very  few  signs  of  the  systematic  repeti- 
tion of  keys  which  in  later  times  became  indispens- 
able.' *  It  was  characteristic  of  Biber  that  his  ambition 
was  to  create  something  original  and  that  his  works 
always  showed  individuality.  He  was  fond  of  varia- 
tions and  this  form  was  not  lacking  in  any  of  his  eight 
sonatas.  Besides  the  variation  form  he  frequently  used 
the  form  of  gavotte  and  giga,  which  he  began  and  ended 
with  an  organ  point.  In  his  eighth  sonata  he  attempted 
to  write  a  duo  in  polyphonic  style  for  one  violin,  writ- 
ing it  out  on  two  staves.  This  work  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  us,  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  sought  original- 


ity in  changing  the  tuning  of  the  violin  from  .jg^  jj      | 


to  .A  .u       I  and  sometimes  to  ;^  "g      | .    This  kind  of 


*  Parry  in  'Grove's  Dictionary,'  Vol.  4. 
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modified  tuning,  however,  was  not  his  invention,  for 
we  know  that  Johann  Fischer,  a  composer  and  vioHnist 
in  the  same  century,  also  attempted  to  write  for  dif- 
ferently tuned  violins. 

One  of  the  best  violinists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  Nicholas  Adam  Strungk.  He  was  also  a  good  cem- 
balist and  once  accompanied  Corelli.  It  was  Strungk 
to  whom  Corelli  said  upon  hearing  him  play  on  the 
violin:  'My  name  is  Archangelo,  but  you  should  be 
called  Archidiavolo.'  Strungk  published  Exercises 
pour  le  violin  (1691),  besides  sonatas,  chaccones,  etc. 

Our  review  of  the  violin  music  of  the  seventeenth 
century  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
compositions  for  violin  by  non-violinist  composers,  such 
as,  for  instance,  Henry  Purcell  (1658-1695).  Purcell 
imitated  G.  B.  Vitali,  and  perhaps  also  other  contempo- 
rary Italian  composers,  to  whom,  however,  he  was  su 
perior  in  originality,  in  vigor,  in  genuine  inspiration 
and  in  a  certain  emotional  quality.  His  violin  composi- 
tions did  not  accentuate  technique,  since  he  himself 
was  not  a  violinist.  Concerning  the  sonatas  of  John 
Jenkins  (1600),  Dr.  Burney  remarks:  'Though  written 
professedly  in  the  Italian  style,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  familiar  with  the  early  Italian  compositions  of  the 
same  order,  and  though  he  had  been,  he  would  not  be 
deprived  of  praise  on  the  score  of  originality,  his  mu- 
sical knowledge  being  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  composers  for  the  violin  at  that  time  in  Italy.' 
Among  French  composers  we  may  single  out  Jean- 
Baptiste  Lully  (1633-1687),  leader  of  the  famous  band 
of  petit  violins  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV — the  first  large 
stringed  orchestra.  Lully  studied  the  capacity  of  the 
instrument  and  tried  to  write  in  an  idiomatic  style,  but 
on  the  whole  he  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  violin  music. 

The  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  violinist-com- 
posers in  the  seventeenth  century  indicates  that  the  use 
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of  the  violin  was  almost  general  at  musical  affairs  of  the 
time.  In  Coriat's  'Crudities'  the  author  speaks  of  hear- 
ing an  ensemble  in  which  'the  music  of  a  treble  viol 
was  so  excellent  that  no  one  could  surpass  it.'  He  con- 
tinues :  'Sometimes  sixteen  played  together,  sometimes 
ten,  or  different  instruments,  a  cornet  and  a  treble  viol. 
Of  these  treble  viols  I  heard  three  whereof  each  was 
so  good,  especially  one  that  I  observed  above  the  rest, 
that  I  never  heard  the  like  before.'  Pepys  (1660)  made 
references  to  the  viol  in  his  Diary:  'I  have  played  on 
my  viol  and  I  took  much  pleasure  to  have  the  neigh- 
bors come  forth  into  the  yard  to  hear  me.'  Many  other 
references  in  literary  works  of  the  time  attest  the  in- 
creasing popularity  and  the  appealing  qualities  of  the 
instrument. 

There  was  no  dearth  of  publications  of  collections  for 
string  instruments,  which  gradually  became  more  dis- 
criminating in  the  kind  of  instruments  to  be  used.  The 
appearance  of  works  designed  to  instruct  the  amateur 
indicate  the  spread  of  the  art  of  violin  playing  and  gave 
way  toward  the  systemizing  technique.  A  few  of 
these  publications  appearing  at  different  periods  of  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  enumerated :  Early  in  the 
century  Dowland  (1603-1609)  printed  a  work  in  five 
parts  for  lute  and  viols,  named  'Lacrimae,  or  Seven 
Tears  figured  in  passionate  Pavans,  with  divers  other 
Pavans,  Galliards,  etc'  In  1614  Sir  William  Leighton 
published  'The  Tears  or  Lamentations  of  a  sorrowful 
soule;  composed  with  the  Musical  Ayres  and  songs  both 
for  voyces  and  divers  instruments.'  In  this  he  included 
published  vocal  music  of  different  composers  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  lute,  and  appended  to  the  titles 
the  remark:  'Cantus  with  the  Treble  Viol.'  Orlando 
Gibbons  (about  1620-1630)  composed  nine  Fantasies, 
four  for  treble  viols.  These  fantasies  are  in  fugal  style. 
He  also  published  Madrigals,  Motets,  etc.,  'apt  for  viols 
and  voices.'    From  1654  we  have  reference  to  a  work, 
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which,  if  correctly  described,  would  be  the  earliest 
string  quartet  by  an  English  author.  It  is  a  *Set  of 
Ayre  for  two  violins,  Tenor  and  Bass,'  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rogers.  According  to  Burney  these  pieces  were  never 
printed.  In  1657  Matthew  Lock  published  the  'Little 
Consort  of  three  parts  containing  Pavans,  Courants, 
Sarabandes,  for  viols  and  violins.'  In  1659  Chr.  Simp- 
son published  'The  Division  violinist  or  an  introduction 
to  the  Playing  upon  the  Ground.  Divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  directing  the  hand,  with  other  prepara- 
tive instructions,  the  second  laying  open  the  manner 
and  method  of  playing  extempore,  or  composing  divi- 
sion to  a  ground.  To  which  are  added  some  divisions 
made  upon  grounds  for  the  Practise  of  learner.'  This 
title  clearly  shows  the  content  of  the  work.  Roger 
L'Estrange,  the  licenser  of  that  time,  addressed  the 
reader  in  a  second  edition  with  the  following  words: 
'the  book  certainly  answers  the  pretense  of  the  title, 
both  for  matter  and  method,  to  the  highest  point  of 
reasonable  expectation.' 

John  Lentor,  a  member  of  William  and  Mary's  state 
band,  published  'The  Gentleman's  Diversion,  or  the 
Violin  explained.'  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1702 
with  the  title  'The  useful  Instructor  on  the  Violin.'  In 
1676  Thomas  Mace  published  'Musick's  Monument,  or  a 
Remembrance  of  the  best  practical  music,'  etc.,  where 
we  find  many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  viols. 

In  1669  John  Playford  published  'Apollo's  Banquet.' 
It  contained  'Short  Rules  and  Directions  for  Practi- 
tioners of  the  Treble  Violin  with  a  collection  of  old 
Century  Dances.'  In  a  preface,  that  Playford  calls  'Ad- 
vertisement,' we  read:  'Several  persons  coming  often 
to  my  Shop  for  Books  of  tunes  for  the  Treble-Violin,  to 
accommodate  each  I  have  made  public  this  collection 
of  Choice  Tunes ;  and  also  of  tunes  of  the  newest  French 
Dances:  AH  which  are  very  useful  to  those  who  use 
the  Treble- Violin.     Some  will  object,  many  of  these 
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tunes  were  formerly  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Book, 
Entitled,  the  Dancing  Master:  I  grant  they  were,  but 
some  which  were  choice  I  would  not  omit  in  this  col- 
lection.' 

E.  K. 
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VIOLIN   COMPOSERS   IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 


Corelli,  Vivaldi,  Albinoni — Their  successors,  Locatelli,  F.  M.  Veracini, 
and  others;  Tartini,  and  his  pupils;  pupils  of  Somis:  Giardini  and  Pug- 
nani — French  violinists  and  composers:  Rebel,  Francoeur,  Baptiste  Anet, 
Senaille  and  Leclair;  French  contemporaries  of  Viotti:  Pagin,  Lahoussaye, 
Gavinies;  Viotti — Violinists  in  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  eighteenth 
century:  Pisendel,  J.  G.  Graun,  Franz  Benda;  Leopold  Mozart — The  Mann- 
heim school:  J.  Stamitz,  Cannabich  and  others;  Dittersdorf,  Wranitzky  and 
Schuppanzigh — Non-violinist  composers:  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart — 
Conclusion. 


CoRELLi's  opus  5  was  published  in  Rome  in  1700.  The 
four  earlier  opera  and  the  concerti  grossi  of  1712  occupy 
a  place  in  the  development  of  chamber  and  symphonic 
music.  The  opus  5  may  be  taken  as  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  violin  music,  that  is  music  for  a  single  violin 
with  accompaniment.  It  consists  of  twelve  solo  so- 
natas, with  figured  bass  for  harpsichord,  'cello,  or  the- 
orbo. The  first  six  of  these  are  similar  in  spirit  to  the 
sonate  da  chiesa.  They  are  generally  serious  in  treat- 
ment. The  other  six  correspond  to  the  sonate  da  cam- 
era. Five  of  them  are  made  up  of  dance  movements 
in  the  style  of  a  suite,  though  the  order  is  irregular, 
and  here  and  there  the  dance  name  is  not  written  in 
the  score.  The  last  consists  of  variations  on  a  melody 
known  as  La  folia.  The  melody  is  very  old.  The  sara- 
bande  rhythm  suggests  an  origin  in  connection  with 
some  sort  of  Spanish  dance;  and  in  a  series  of 
Spanish  dances  published  in  1623  there  is  a  Follie. 
Also  the  French  clavecinist  d'Anglebert  wrote  a  series 
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of  variations  which  he  published  in  his  set  of  clavecin 
pieces  (1689)  as  Folies  d'Espagne.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  this  melody,  of  v^hich  Corelli  and  Vivaldi  as  well 
made  use,  was  composed  by  G.  B.  Farinelli,  though  in 
England  it  was  known  as  'Farinelli's  Ground.'  Rather 
it  is  one  of  the  old  popular  songs,  such  as  La  roman- 
esca,  which  composers  employed  as  a  basso  ostinato  in 
sets  of  divisions  or  variations,  very  much  like  a  Cha- 
conne  or  a  Passacaglia. 

The  treatment  of  the  violin  in  these  twelve  sonatas 
has,  and  well  may  have,  served  as  a  model  during 
the  years  which  have  passed  since  they  were  written. 
Music  cannot  be  conceived  more  fitting  to  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  true  that  none  calls  for  brilliant  virtuosity. 
Corelli  never  goes  beyond  the  third  position;  but  within 
this  limit  no  effect  in  sonority  or  delicacy  has  been 
neglected. 

The  polyphonic  style  of  the  first  six  is  worth  men- 
tioning. It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  first  alle- 
gros, and  in  the  last  as  well,  the  violin  is  given  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  two-part  music  to  play.  Usually  there  is 
a  strong  suggestion  of  fugal  style.  The  violin  an- 
nounces the  subject,  and  continues  with  the  answer. 
Then  the  figured  bass  takes  it  up.  The  first  allegro 
in  the  fourth  sonata  offers  a  clear  example.  Through- 
out the  entire  movement  the  instrument  is  called  upon 
to  play  more  or  less  in  polyphonic  style — carrying  two 
parts.  It  is,  however,  a  graceful  and  flowing  style. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  learning  too  heavy  for  sound. 
The  short,  slow  preludes  at  the  beginning  of  each  so- 
nata are  all  beautifully  wrought.  The  smooth  imita- 
tions in  No.  2,  the  use  of  a  rhythmical  figure  in  the  bass 
of  No.  3,  and  in  all  the  free  independent  movement  of 
the  two  parts,  speak  of  a  composer  of  finest  instinct 
and  true  skill. 

In  the  second  six,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violin  is 
not  called  upon  to  carry  more  than  one  part.     The 
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style  is  consequently  lighter,  and  on  the  whole  more 
brilliant.  The  rhythmical  elements  of  the  dances  are 
brought  out  prominently,  and  here  Corelli  shows  him- 
self no  less  a  master.  Take  for  example  the  allemande 
in  the  eighth  sonata  (E  minor),  or  the  gavotte  in  the 
tenth  (F  major). 

The  variations  on  La  folia  present  Corelli's  technical 
resources  in  a  nut-shell,  so  to  speak.  Such  variations 
as  the  first,  second,  and  third  show  a  command  of 
counterpoint;  but  the  fifth  begins  to  reveal  his  instinct 
for  effects  upon  the  violin,  which  is  given  freer  and 
freer  play  in  the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth. 
The  contrast  between  upper  and  lower  strings  is 
brought  out  in  those  mentioned.  In  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  he  uses  the  rich  thirds  and  sixths  destined  in 
the  course  of  the  century  to  displace  the  polyphonic 
style  altogether.  Finally  the  twenty-third  brings  an 
astonishing  effect  of  vibration  and  resonance. 

It  is  neatness  of  form,  surety  of  technique,  and  per- 
fection of  style  which  give  these  sonatas  their  historical 
importance,  which  have  made  them  a  foundation  for 
further  development.  Their  beauty,  however,  is  not  a 
matter  of  history.  We  know  of  no  music  that  speaks  of 
an  age  that  is  passed  with  more  gentleness,  more  sweet- 
ness, or  more  dignity.  There  is  none  that  is  more  ad- 
mirable. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  such  music  as  this 
was  in  its  own  day  beloved.  The  Apothese  de  radmir- 
able  Corelli  written  by  the  great  French  clavecinist, 
Francois  Couperin,  is  among  the  few  whole-souled  and 
disinterested  tributes  of  one  contemporary  to  another. 
It  describes  in  quaint  music  the  entrance  of  Corelli  into 
the  company  of  Lully  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Couperin 
held  that  the  combination  of  what  was  best  in  Italian 
music  with  what  was  best  in  French  would  produce  an 
ideal  music;  and  obviously  he  prized  Corelli  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  that  there  was  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  hard  to-day  to  point  to  the  music  of  any 
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other  Italian  master  which  has  endured  through  radical 
changes  of  style  and  taste  and  has  lost  nothing;  or  in- 
deed to  that  of  the  masters  of  any  nation.  Yet  no  sub- 
sequent developments  have  made  a  single  quality  of 
these  sonatas  dim  or  stale.  The  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  just  proportion  in  them  of  all  the  elements  of 
music.  The  forms  are  slight;  but  they  are  graceful  and 
secure,  and  there  is  not  in  the  emotional  quality  of 
Corelli's  music  that  which  calls  for  wider  expression 
than  they  afford.  The  treatment  of  the  violin  shows  a 
knowledge  of  it  and  a  love  of  its  qualities,  tempered 
always  by  a  respect  and  love  for  music  as  an  art  of 
expression.  Therefore  there  is  no  phrase  which  is  not 
in  accord  with'  the  spirit  and  the  law  of  the  piece  i^ 
which  it  is  written,  nothing  which,  written  then  for  the 
sake  of  display,  may  make  a  feeble  show  in  the  light 
of  modern  technique.  There  is  no  abandonment  to 
melody  at  the  cost  of  other  qualities;  nor  even  a  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  the  pleasure  of  the  ear  in  the 
exercise  of  the  mind.  Nothing  has  come  into  music  in 
the  course  of  two  hundred  years  which  can  stand  be- 
tween us  and  a  full  appreciation  of  their  beauty. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  music  of  his  contempo- 
raries, three  of  whom,  however,  have  lived  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  one  in  more  than  name.  Tommaso  Al- 
binoni  (1674-1745)  and  Giuseppe  Torelli  (d.  1708)  were 
both  important  in  the  establishment  of  the  form  of  solo 
concerto  which  J.  S.  Bach  acquired  from  Vivaldi.*  Al- 
binoni  was  a  Venetian  dilettante  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Venice  in  connection  with  the  opera.  Besides 
the  fifty-one  operas  which  he  wrote,  there  are  several 
instrumental  works,  from  some  of  which  Bach  appro- 
priated themes.  A  beautiful  sonata  in  D  minor  has 
been  edited  by  Alfred  Moffat  and  published  in  a  Kam- 
mer-Sonaten  series  (B.  Schott's  Sohne,  Mainz).  Notice 
the  cadenza  at  the  end  of  the  slow  movement.    Torelli 

*  See  A.  Schering:     Geschichte  des  Instrnmentalkonzerts. 
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was  a  native  of  Bologna,  but  he  spent  at  one  time  a 
few  years  in  Vienna  and  also  a  year  or  two  in  Ans- 
bach. 

Antonio  Vivaldi,  likewise  a  Venetian,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  composers  in  the  history  of  musical 
form,  and  was  second  only  to  Corelli  as  a  composer  for 
the  violin  and  a  player,  if  indeed  he  was  not  fully 
Corelli's  equal.  Among  his  works  are  eighteen  so- 
natas for  solo  violin  and  bass,  opus  2  and  opus  5,  and 
a  great  number  of  concertos  for  a  single  violin  and  a 
varying  nuinber  of  accompanying  instruments.  Com- 
monly it  is  said  that  much  of  Vivaldi's  music  is  touched 
with  the  falseness  of  virtuosity;  and  to  this  is  laid  the 
fact  that  his  work  has  been  forgotten  while  Corelli's 
has  lived.  The  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied.  Yet  there 
is  a  fine  breadth  and  dignity  in  some  of  the  concertos 
and  in  the  sonatas,  and  warmth  in  the  slow  movements. 
He  died  in  1743  as  director  of  a  school  for  girls  in 
Venice.  On  account  of  his  red  hair  and  his  rank  as 
priest  he  was  known  as  il  preto  rosso. 


II 

From  the  time  of  Corelli  to  the  time  of  Paganini  there 
was  an  unbroken  line  of  Italian  violinists  most  of  whom 
were  composers.  The  violin  was  second  only  to  the 
voice  in  the  love  of  the  Italians,  which,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  was,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
love  of  all  Europe.  The  violinists  rose  to  highest  favor 
much  as  the  great  opera  singers,  but  unlike  the  singers, 
composed  their  own  music.  This  under  their  hands 
might  move  thousands  to  rapture,  and  still  may  work 
upon  a  crowd  through  a  great  player.  Such  is  the 
power  of  the  violin.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of 
this  music  has  been  allowed  to  sink  out  of  sight,  and 
the  names  of  most  of  these  composers  have  remained 
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but  the  names  of  performers.  With  only  a  few  are 
definite  characteristics  associated. 

Among  these  whose  activities  fell  within  the  first 
half  of  the  century  are  two  pupils  of  Corelli,  Francesco 
Geminiani  (1667-1762)  and  Pietro  Locatelli  (1693- 
1764).  From  1714  Geminiani  lived,  with  the  exception 
of  five  or  six  years  in  Paris,  in  London  and  Ireland. 
He  was  highly  respected  as  a  teacher,  and  his  book, 
'The  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Violin,'  is  the  first  complete 
violin  method.  This  was  published  first  anonymously 
in  1731,  but  later  went  through  many  editions  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  estab- 
lished Geminiani's  fame  as  the  greatest  of  teachers. 
Besides  this  he  wrote  other  works,  on  harmony,  mem- 
ory, good  taste,  and  other  subjects,  founded  a  school 
for  the  guitar,  and  composed  sonatas  and  concertos  for 
violin,  trios,  quartets,  and  even  clavecin  pieces. 

Locatelli  was  a  brilliant  virtuoso  and  seems  to  have 
travelled  widely  over  Europe.  To  him  is  owing  an  ex- 
tension of  the  violin  style,  and  a  few  effects  in  virtu- 
osity, especially  in  chromatics.  And  he  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  pitch  of  the  first  string  to  bring  new  effects 
within  his  grasp.  One  notes  in  both  his  and  Geminiani's 
music  the  frequent  use  of  thirds  and  sixths,  the  employ- 
ment of  high  registers  and  of  wide  chords. 

Another  especially  famous  and  influential  in  the  de- 
velopment of  violin  music  was  Francesco  Maria  Vera- 
cini  (1685-1750).  He,  too,  was  a  wanderer  and  an  as- 
tonishing virtuoso.  In  1714  the  young  Tartini  heard 
him  play  in  Venice  and  was  so  struck  by  his  brilliance 
that  he  himself  decided  to  retire  and  practise  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  him. 

Some  time  before  1717  Veracini  was  for  two  years  in 
London,  where  he  played  violin  solos  between  the  acts 
at  the  Italian  opera,  as  was  the  custom  not  only  in 
England  but  in  the  continental  countries  as  well.  After 
this  he  was  for  some  years  in  Dresden  and  in  Prague. 
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In  1736  he  came  back  to  London,  but  Geminiani  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Veracini  could  make 
little  of  his  gifts  there  and  consequently  went  to  Pisa, 
near  where  he  died.  During  his  lifetime  he  published 
twelve  sonatas  for  violin  and  figured  bass.  After  his 
death  symphonies  and  concertos  were  found  in  manu- 
script. One  of  the  sonatas  was  republished  by  David, 
and  one  in  B  minor  is  included  in  the  series  of  Kammer^ 
Sonaten  previously  mentioned.  The  final  rondo  of  this 
is  exceedingly  lively  and  brilliant,  with  a  cadenza  in 
modern  style. 

Other  names  of  this  period  are  Somis  (1676-1763), 
Ruggeri  and  Giuseppe  Valentini.  Somis  was  a  pupil  of 
Corelli's,  and  in  turn  the  teacher  of  Pugnani,  who  was 
the  teacher  of  Viotti,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school 
of  violin  playing. 

The  most  brilliant  name  of  the  century  is  Giuseppe 
Tartini  (1692-1770).  He  was  intended  by  his  parents 
for  the  church,  but  opposed  their  wishes  and  went  in 
1710  to  the  university  at  Padua  to  study  law.  Evidently 
music  was  more  attractive  to  him  than  law,  and  even 
more  attractive  than  music  was  the  art  of  fencing.  In 
this  he  became  a  great  master.  A  secret  marriage  and 
elopement  with  the  daughter  of  Cardinal  Carnaro  in- 
volved him  in  serious  troubles.  He  was  forced  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  of  the  churchly  father-in-law,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  cloister  at  Assisi.  Here  he  lived  in  secret  for 
two  years,  until  the  anger  against  him  in  Padua  had 
cooled  down.  During  these  two  years  he  worked  con- 
stantly at  his  fiddle,  and  at  composition  as  well.  Later 
he  chanced  to  hear  Veracini  at  Venice.  Whereupon, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  he  sent  his  wife  back  to  his  relatives 
in  Pirano  for  the  time  being,  and  went  himself  again 
into  retirement  at  Ancona.  Finally  in  1721  he  acquired 
the  position  of  solo  violinist  and  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Anthony  in  Padua;  and 
this  place  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  refusing,  with 
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one  exception,  numerous  invitations  to  other  towns  and 
countries.  In  1728  he  founded  a  school  for  violinists 
at  Padua,  of  which  Nardini  was  for  many  years  a 
pupil. 

Tartini  was  a  man  of  brilliant  though  sometimes 
eratic  mind.  His  book  on  bowing  (L'arte  del  arco)  laid 
down  practically  all  the  principles  upon  which  the 
modern  art  of  bowing  rests.  But  his  investigations  into 
the  theories  of  sounds  and  harmonies  are  sometimes 
ill-founded  and  without  importance.  Throughout  his 
life  he  published  sets  of  six  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass 
or  harpsichord,  and  concertos.  Probably  he  is  gener- 
ally best  known  to-day  by  his  sonata  in  G  minor,  called 
the  'Devil's  Trill,'  which,  however,  was  not  published 
during  his  lifetime.  The  story  that  he  dreamed  the 
Devil  appeared  to  him  and  played  a  piece  of  bewitch- 
ing beauty,  that  he  rose  from  his  bed  to  play  what 
he  heard,  and  could  not,  that  with  these  unearthly 
sounds  still  haunting  him  several  days  later  he  wrote 
this  sonata,  is  well  known. 

Tartini's  playing  was  brilliant,  but  he  played  little 
in  public,  seeming  to  have  an  aversion  for  that  sort 
of  display  similar  to  that  felt  later  by  the  great  Viotti. 
More  than  his  contemporaries  he  had  the  power  to 
make  his  violin  sing. 

Pietro  Nardini  is  the  most  famous  of  Tartini's  pupils. 
He  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth.  During  the  years  1753-67  he 
was  employed  in  the  court  chapel  at  Stuttgart.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Tartini,  and  after  1770  was  court 
chapel-master  in  Florence.  His  publications  included 
solo  sonatas,  concertos  and  various  other  forms  of 
chamber  music.  His  playing  was  distinguished  by  soft- 
ness and  tenderness.  In  the  words  of  a  critic  who  heard 
him:  Ice-cold  princes  and  ladies  of  the  court  have 
been  seen  to  weep  when  he  played  an  adagio. 

Other  violinists  associated  with  the  school  at  Padua 
founded   by   Tartini   are   Pasqualini   Bini    (b.   1720), 
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Emanuele  Barbella  (d.  1773),  G.  M.  Lucchesi,  Thomas 
Linley,  Filippo  Manfreli,  a  friend  and  associate  of  Boc- 
cherini's,  and  Domenico  Ferrari.  Finally  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Signora  Maddalena  Lombardini, 
among  the  first  of  the  women  violinists,  who  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Tartini's  and  won  brilliant  success  at  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  in  Paris.  She  was,  moreover,  famous  aS  a 
singer  in  the  Paris  opera  and  later  in  the  court  opera 
at  Dresden. 

Two  of  the  most  famous  violinists  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  Felice  Giardini  and  Gaetano  Pugnani,  re- 
ceived their  training  in  Turin  under  Somis,  the  pupil  of 
Corelli,  who  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  founder  of  a 
distinct  Piedmont  school.  Giardini  settled  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  after  wanderings  in 
Italy  and  Germany;  and  here  endured  a  changing  for- 
tune as  player,  teacher,  composer,  conductor  and  even 
impresario.  Luck  was  against  him  in  almost  every 
venture.  In  1791  he  left  London  forever,  with  an  opera 
troupe  which  he  led  into  Russia.  He  died  at  Moscow  in 
1796. 

Pugnani's  life  was  happier.  He  was  a  pupil  not  only 
of  Somis  but  of  Tartini  as  well,  and  though  between 
1750  and  1770  he  gave  himself  up  to  concert  tours  and 
made  himself  famous  in  London  and  Paris  as  a  player, 
he  was  greatest  and  most  influential  as  a  teacher  in 
Turin  between  1770  and  1803,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Only  a  few  of  his  compositions,  which  included  operas 
and  church  music  as  well  as  music  for  the  violin,  were 
published.  A  great  part  of  the  money  won  by  these  and 
his  teaching  was  given  over  to  the  poor,  and  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  his  age  but  one  of 
the  most  beloved  of  men.  His  compositions  are  note- 
worthy for  a  soft  charm,  rather  than  for  fervor  or 
strength. 

Giambattista  Viotti,  the  greatest  of  his  pupils,  stands 
with  Corelli  and  Tartini  as  one  of  the  three  violinists 
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of  Italy  who  have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  violin  music.  Through  Pugnani  he  re- 
ceived directly  the  traditions  of  the  two  great  men 
whom  he  was  destined  so  worthily  to  follow. 

Though  it  is  nearly  impossible  sharply  to  differen- 
tiate the  styles  of  the  host  of  violinists  Italy  gave  to 
the  world  in  the  eighteenth  century,  two  tendencies 
show  in  the  total  of  their  work.  One  of  these  was 
towards  a  noble  and  restrained  style,  the  model  for 
which  Corelli  gave  to  all  his  successors.  The  other  was 
towards  the  surface  brilliance  of  pure  virtuosity,  which 
comes  out  astonishingly  in  the  works  of  Locatelli. 
Viotti  was  a  musician  of  highest  ideals,  and  chiefly 
through  him  the  traditions  that  had  been  inherited  from 
Corelli  were  brought  over  into  the  violin  music  of  a 
new  era. 

The  time  of  Viotti  is  the  time  of  the  symphony  and 
the  sonata.  He  is  the  contemporary  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  and  of  (among  his  own  people)  dem- 
enti and  Cherubini.  As  a  composer  he  gave  up  writing 
what  had  so  long  been  the  chief  work  of  the  violinist- 
composers — the  sonata  with  figured  bass  or  simple  ac- 
companiment. Only  a  few  sonatas  are  numbered 
among  his  compositions;  but  he  wrote  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  violin  concertos  with  full  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, all  of  which  show  the  breadth  of  the 
new  form  of  sonata  and  symphony,  which  had  come 
out  of  Italy,  through  Mannheim  to  Paris. 


Ill 

Before  considering  Viotti's  work  in  detail  something 
must  be  said  about  the  condition  of  violin  music  in 
France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  violinists 
in  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  whom  he  was  able  to 
found  a  school  of  violin  playing  the  traditions  of  which 
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still  endure.  With  but  one  or  two  conspicuous  excep- 
tions, the  most  significant  violinists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France  came  directly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  masters.  This  did  not  always  contribute 
to  their  material  successes;  for  throughout  the  century 
there  was  a  well-organized  hostility  to  Italian  influences 
in  one  branch  and  another  of  music.  Nevertheless  most 
of  what  is  good  in  French  violin  music  of  the  time  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  Italians. 

Such  men  as  Rebel  and  Francoeur  (d.  1787),  who  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Academie  founded  by  Lully, 
may  be  passed  with  only  slight  mention.  Both  were 
significant  in  the  field  of  opera  rather  than  in  that 
of  violin  music.  Their  training  was  wholly  French  and 
their  activities  were  joined  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
The  latter  composed  little  without  the  former,  except 
two  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin,  which  belong  to  an  early 
period  in  his  life.  Francoeur  advised  the  use  of  the 
thumb  on  the  fingerboard  in  certain  chords,  a  manner 
which,  according  to  Wasieliwski,*  is  without  another 
example  in  violin  music. 

On  the  other  hand.  Batiste  Anet,  J.  B.  Senaille  and 
Jean  Marie  Leclair,  all  trained  in  Italy,  are  important 
precursors  of  the  great  violinists  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury who  gathered  about  Viotti  and  the  Conservatoire, 
Anet,  who  is  also  known  merely  by  his  Christian  name, 
was  a  pupil  of  Corelli's  for  four  years.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  about  1700,  he  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public;  but  the  great  King  Louis  re- 
fused him  his  favor,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  occupa- 
tion in  Poland.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  influence 
that  Senaille  (d.  1730),  after  having  studied  in  Paris 
with  one  of  the  famous  twenty-four  violins  of  the  king, 
betook  himself  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  Paris  about 
1719  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans.    Five  sets  of  his  sonatas  were 

*  Die   Violine  und  ihre  Meister. 
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published  in  Paris,  and  one  of  them  was  included  in 
J.  B.  Carder's  famous  collection,  Uart  du  violon, 

Jean  Marie  Leclair  is  more  conspicuous  than  either 
Batiste  or  Senaille.  He  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of 
Somis  in  Turin.  After  troubles  in  Paris  on  his  return, 
he  retired  from  public  life  and  gave  himself  up  to 
teaching.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  sought  lessons 
of  Locatelli  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  one  night  in  October,  1764.  After  his 
death  his  wife  had  his  compositions  engraved  and 
printed.  Among  them  are  sonatas  for  violin  and  fig- 
ured bass,  concertos  with  string  accompaniment,  trios, 
and  even  one  opera,  Glaucus  et  Scylla,  which  had  been 
performed  in  Paris  on  October  4,  1747. 

In  spite  of  the  Italian  influences  evident  in  his  work, 
Leclair  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  main  founders  of  the 
French  school  of  violinists.  Form  and  style  of  his 
works  for  the  instrument  are  Italian;  but  the  spirit  of 
them,  their  piquant  rhythms,  their  preciseness,  their 
sparkling  grace,  is  wholly  French.  The  best  known 
of  his  compositions  to-day  is  probably  a  sonata  in  C 
minor  (from  opus  5),  which,  on  account  of  a  seriousness 
not  usual  with  him,  has  been  called  Le  tonibeau. 

None  of  his  pupils  was  more  famous  than  Le  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  Georges,  the  events  of  whose  life,  however, 
are  more  startling  than  his  music.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  de  Boulogne  and  a  negress,  born  on  Christmas 
day,  1745,  in  Guadaloupe.  He  came  as  a  child  to  Paris, 
and  was  trained  by  Leclair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  violinists  in  France.  For  several  years  he  was 
associated  with  Gossec  in  conducting  the  Concerts  des 
amateurs;  but  subsequently  misfortune  overtook  him. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  wars  accompanying 
the  Revolution;  and  he  escaped  the  guillotine  only  to 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence  until  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1799. 

Following  Leclair  the   list  of  violinists   in  France 
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grows  steadily  greater  and  more  brilliant.  A.  N.  Pagin 
and  Pierre  Lahoussaye  were  of  great  influence.  The 
former  was  born  in  1721  in  Paris,  and  went  as  a  young 
man  to  study  with  Tartini.  The  prejudice  against  Ital- 
ian music  destroyed  his  public  career  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  so  that  he  retired  from  the  concert  stage  and  like 
Leclair  gave  himself  up  to  teaching.  Burney  heard 
him  in  private  in  1770,  and  was  struck  by  his  technique 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  tone.  He  often  played  at  the 
house  of  a  Count  Senneterre  in  Paris,  where  such  men 
as  Giardini  and  Pugnani  were  heard.  It  was  here  that 
he  heard  Lahoussaye,  still  a  boy,  play  the  'Devil's 
Trill'  by  Tartini,  which  he  had  learned  only  by  ear.  He 
promptly  took  the  young  fellow  under  his  care  and 
thus  his  influence  passed  on  into  the  foundation  of  the 
violin  school  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  de  Musique  in 
1795. 

For  Lahoussaye  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  France  has  produced,  and  was  appointed,  to- 
gether with  Gavinies,  Guenin,  and  Kreutzer,  to  be  one  of 
the  original  professors  of  the  violin  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  Pagin  he  was 
filled  as  a  young  man  with  the  longing  to  study  with 
Tartini  himself,  and  this  longing  came  in  time  to  be 
gratified.  So  that  Lahoussaye  forms  one  of  the  most 
direct  links  between  the  classical  Italian  school,  repre- 
sented by  Corelli  and  Tartini,  and  the  new  French 
school  soon  to  be  founded  after  the  model  of  the  Italian 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  Viotti. 

The  most  brilliant  of  the  French  violinists  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  was  Pierre  Gavinies.  Neither  the 
exact  date  of  his  birth  (1726  or  1728)  nor  his  birthplace 
(Bordeaux  or  Paris)  is  known.  From  whom  he  re- 
ceived instruction  remains  wholly  in  the  dark.  But 
when  Viotti  came  to  Paris  in  1782  Gavinies  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  of  living  violinists.  The 
great  Italian  is  said  to  have  called  him  the  French  Tar- 
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tini;  from  which  one  may  infer  that  in  his  playing 
he  had  copied  somewhat  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
players  who,  one  after  the  other,  made  themselves 
heard  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  But,  judging 
from  his  compositions,  he  was  more  given  to  brilliancy 
and  effectiveness  than  Tartini;  and  though  he  may  not 
be  ranked  among  violinists  like  Lolli  who  had  nothing 
but  astonishing  technique  at  their  command,  he  was 
undoubtedly  influential  in  giving  to  the  French  school 
its  shining  brilliance  whereby  it  passed  beyond  the 
older  classical  traditions. 

His  compositions  are  numerous,  and  they  exerted  no 
little  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  art.  Be- 
sides two  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin  and  figured  bass  he 
published  six  concertos,  three  sonatas  for  violin  alone 
(among  them  that  known  as  Le  tombeau  de  Gavinies), 
the  once  famous  Romance  de  Gavinies,  written  while 
he  was  serving  a  sentence  in  prison  after  a  more  or  less 
scandalous  escapade,  and  finally  the  best  known  of  his 
works,  Les  vingt-quatre  Matinees, 

There  were  twenty-four  studies,  written  after  he  was 
seventy  years  old,  as  if  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the 
mastery  of  technical  difficulties  of  fingering  could  be 
developed.  Consequently  they  lack  very  deep  feeling 
and  meaning,  and  unhappily  the  difficulties  in  them  are 
presented  so  irregularly  that  they  are  hardly  of  use  as 
studies  to  any  but  the  most  advanced  students.  They 
have  been  re-edited  by  David  since  his  death  and  pub- 
lished once  again.  The  sonatas  and  concertos  have 
failed  to  survive. 

Leclair,  Pagin,  Lahoussaye,  and  Gavinies  represent 
together  the  best  accomplishment  of  the  French  violin- 
ists before  the  arrival  of  Viotti.  Among  others  neither 
so  famous  nor  so  influential  may  be  mentioned  Joseph 
Touchemoulin  (d.  1801),  Guillemain  (d.  1770),  Antoine 
Dauvergne  (d.  1797),  L'Abbe  Robineau,  who  published 
several  pieces  for  violin  about  1770,  Marie  Alexandre 
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Guenin  (d.  1819),  Francois  Hippolite  Barthelemon  (d. 
1808),  Leblanc  (b.  ca.  1750),  and  Isidore  Berthaume 
(d.  1820). 

Little  by  little  the  French  had  developed  the  art  of 
playing  the  violin  and  composing  for  it.  The  time  was 
ripe  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  for 
the  founding  of  that  great  school  of  French  art  which 
was  to  exert  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  violin  music.  And  now  the  influence  of 
Viotti  comes  into  play. 

Viotti  was  by  all  tokens  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  violinists.  He  was  born  May  23,  1753,  at 
Fontanetto,  in  Piedmont,  and  when  hardly  more  than 
a  boy,  came  under  the  care  of  Pugnani.  In  1780  he 
started  out  with  his  master  on  an  extended  concert 
tour,  which  took  him  through  Germany,  Poland,  Russia 
and  England.  Everywhere  he  met  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Finally  he  came  to  Paris  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  1782.  His  suc- 
cess was  enormous,  not  only  as  a  player  but  as  a  com- 
poser. Unhappily  subsequent  appearances  were  not 
so  successful,  and  Viotti  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  concert  stage.  Except  for  a  short  visit  to  his  home 
in  1783,  he  remained  in  Paris  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  variously  occupied  in  teaching,  composing, 
leading  private  orchestras,  and  managing  in  part  the 
Italian  opera.  The  Revolution  ruined  his  fortunes  and 
he  went  to  London.  Here  he  renewed  his  public  play- 
ing, appearing  at  the  famous  Salomon  concerts,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  saw  something  of  Haydn.  But, 
suspected  of  political  intrigues,  he  was  sent  away  from 
London.  He  lived  a  year  or  two  in  retirement  in  Ham- 
burg and  then  returned  to  London.  He  was  conductor 
in  some  of  the  Haydn  benefit  concerts  in  1794  and 
1795,  and  he  was  a  director  in  other  series  of  concerts 
until  his  success  once  more  waned.  Then  like  Clementi 
he  entered  into  commerce.    The  remainder  of  his  life 
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was  spent  between  London  and  Paris,  and  he  died  in 
London  on  March  10,  1824. 

The  most  famous  of  his  compositions  are  the  twenty- 
nine  concertos  previously  referred  to;  and  of  these 
the  twenty-second,  in  A  minor,  is  commonly  acceded  to 
be  the  best.  The  treatment  of  the  violin  is  free  and  bril- 
liant, and  some  of  his  themes  are  happily  conceived. 
Yet  on  the  whole  his  music  now  sounds  old-fashioned, 
probably  because  we  have  come  to  associate  a  more 
positive  and  a  richer  sort  of  music  with  the  broad 
symphonic  forms  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  em- 
ploy in  the  violin  concertos.  It  was  rumored  at  one 
time  and  another  that  the  orchestral  parts  of  these  con- 
certos were  arranged  by  Cherubini,  with  whom  Viotti 
was  associated  during  his  first  years  at  the  Italian  opera 
in  Paris;  but  the  only  foundation  for  such  a  report 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  violinist  com- 
posers of  that  period  to  enlist  the  aid  of  their  friends 
in  writing  for  the  orchestra.  Viotti  was  a  broadly  edu- 
cated musician,  whose  experience  with  orchestras  was 
wide. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  concertos  are  the  duets 
for  two  violins  written  during  his  stay  in  Hamburg. 
These  are  considered  second  in  musical  charm  only  to 
Spohr's  pieces  m  the  same  manner.  That  Viotti  was 
somewhat  low  in  spirit  when  he  was  at  work  on  them, 
exiled  as  he  was  from  London  and  Paris,  is  shown 
by  the  few  words  prefixed  to  one  of  the  sets,  'This  work 
is  fruit  of  the  leisure  which  misfortune  has  brought  me. 
Some  pieces  came  to  me  in  grief,  others  in  hope.' 

Viotti  had  a  brilliant  and  unrestricted  technique.  He^ 
was  among  the  greatest  of  virtuosi.  But  little  of  this 
appears  in  his  music.  That  is  distinguished  by  a  dignity 
and  a  relative  simplicity,  well  in  keeping  with  the  noble 
traditions  inherited  from  a  country  great  in  more  ways 
than  one  in  the  musical  history  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   But  as  far  as  form  and  style  go  he  is  modern. 
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He  undoubtedly  owes  something  to  Haydn.  Moreover, 
Wasielewski  makes  the  point  that  there  is  no  trace  in 
his  music  of  the  somewhat  churchly  dignity  one  feels 
in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli  and  Tartini.  Viotti's  is  a  thor- 
oughly worldly  style,  in  melody  and  in  the  fiery  but  al- 
ways musical  passage  work.  He  is  at  once  the  last  of 
the  classic  Italians  and  the  first  of  the  moderns,  stand- 
ing between  Corelli  and  Tartini  on  the  one  hand  and 
Spohr,  David,  and  Vieuxtemps  on  the  other. 

The  list  of  the  men  who  came  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion while  he  was  in  Paris  contains  names  that  even 
to-day  have  an  imposing  ring.  Most  prominent  among 
them  are  Rode,  Cartier,  and  Durand.  And  among  those 
who  were  not  actually  his  pupils  but  who  accepted  him 
as  their  ideal  and  modelled  themselves  after  him  were 
Rodolphe  Kreutzer  and  Pierre  Baillot.  These  men  are 
the  very  fountain  head  of  most  violin  music  and  play- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  style  and  technique  by  which  Spohr 
and  later  Vieuxtemps  ruled  themselves. 


IV 

Before  considering  their  work,  the  development  of 
violin  music  in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  noticed.  The  influence  of  the  Italians  was 
not  less  strong  here  than  in  France.  Both  Biber  and 
Strungk  had  come  under  it  in  the  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Strungk  being,  as  we  know,  personally  acquainted 
with  Corelli  and  at  one  time  associating  closely  with 
him  in  Rome.  The  German  violinists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  either  went  to  Italy  to  study,  or  came  under 
the  influence  of  various  Italians  who  passed  through  the 
chief  German  cities  on  concert  tours. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  them  are  associated  with 
courts  or  cities  here  and  there.     For  instance,  early 
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in  the  century  there  is  Telemann  in  Hamburg;  a  little 
later  Pisendel  in  Dresden;  J.  G.  Graun  in  Berlin;  Leo- 
pold Mozart  in  Salzburg;  the  gifted  Stamitz  and  his  as- 
sociates Richter,  Cannabich  and  Franzl  in  Mannheim; 
and  the  most  amiable  if  not  the  most  gifted  of  all, 
Franz  Benda,  here  and  there  in  Bohemia,  Austria  and 
Saxony.  Though  these  and  many  more  were  widely 
famous  in  their  day  as  players,  and  Mozart  was  in- 
fluential as  a  teacher,  little  of  their  music  has  sur- 
vived the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  they  wrote 
it.  The  eighteenth  century  was  in  violin  music  and 
likewise  in  opera,  the  era  of  Italian  supremacy;  and  in 
violin  music  we  meet  with  little  except  copies  outside 
of  Italy. 

Georg  Philipp  Telemann,  it  is  true,  wrote  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  French  model  in  his  music;  but  as  Wasielew- 
ski  says,  this  applies  evidently  only  to  his  vocal  works 
and  overtures,  for  his  violin  compositions  are  very 
clearly  imitations  of  Corelli's.  All  his  music,  and  he 
wrote  enormous  quantities  in  various  branches,  is  es- 
sentially commonplace.  Between  1708  and  1721  Tele- 
mann occupied  a  position  at  the  court  of  Eisenach.  It 
was  chiefly  during  these  years  that  he  gave  himself  to 
the  violin  and  violin  music.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Hamburg  and  there  worked  until  his  death  in  1767. 

Johann  Georg  Pisendel  is  a  far  more  distinguished 
figure.  He  was  born  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December, 
1687,  at  Carlsburg  in  Franconia,  and  died  in  Dresden, 
after  many  years'  service  there,  in  November,  1755. 
While  still  a  boy  the  Marquis  of  Anspach  attached  him 
to  his  chapel,  on  account  of  his  beautiful  voice.  In  the 
service  of  the  same  prince  at  that  time  was  Torelli,  the 
great  Italian  composer  for  the  violin;  and  Pisendel  was 
his  pupil  for  a  considerable  period.  Later  in  life  he 
was  able  to  journey  in  Italy  and  France,  and  was  ap- 
parently at  one  time  a  pupil  of  Vivaldi's  in  Venice. 
From  1728  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  first  violin 
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in  the  royal  opera  house  at  Dresden.  His  playing  was 
distinguished  by  care  in  shading,  and  in  his  conducting 
he  was  said  to  have  laid  great  importance  upon  'loud 
and  soft.'  As  a  composer  he  is  without  significance, 
though  some  of  his  works — concertos  and  sonatas — 
have  been  preserved.  But  his  influence  served  to  edu- 
cate violinists  in  that  part  of  Germany,  so  that  little 
by  little  Germans  came  to  supplant  the  Italians  in  that 
branch  of  music,  and  to  find  occupation  in  connection 
with  the  opera  house  orchestra,  which  had  been  up  to 
that  time  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Italians. 

Most  conspicuous  among  those  who  were  actually  his 
pupils  was  Johann  Gottlieb  Graun,  brother  of  the  still 
familiar  Carl  Heinrich.  But  Graun  was  not  content 
with  instruction  in  Germany  alone,  and  betook  himself 
to  Tartini  in  Padua.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  he  eventually  found  his  place  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  still  crown  prince.  With 
him  at  this  time  were  Quantz,  the  flute  player,  and 
Franz  Benda.  After  the  accession  of  Frederick  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  Graun  was  made  first  violin  and  con- 
cert master  in  the  royal  orchestra;  and  he  held  this 
place  until  his  death  in  1771.  His  compositions,  like  all 
others  for  the  violin  at  this  period,  are  hardly  more  than 
imitations  of  the  Italian  masterpieces.  And  like  Pisen- 
del,  his  importance  is  in  the  improvement  of  the  state 
of  instrumental  music  in  Germany,  and  especially  of 
the  orchestra  at  Berlin. 

His  successor  in  this  royal  orchestra  was  Franz 
Benda,  who,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  romantic  wan- 
derings of  his  life,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  the  history  of  music  in  Germany  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  His  father,  Hans  Georg,  had  been  a  sort 
of  wandering  player,  as  well  as  a  weaver;  and  his 
brothers,  Johann,  Georg,  and  Joseph,  were  all  musi- 
cians who  won  a  high  place  in  their  day.  Georg  was 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family,  but  in 
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the  history  of  violin-music  Franz  occupies  a  more  im- 
portant place. 

The  Bendas  were  Bohemians,  but  most  of  them  set- 
tled in  Germany  and  accepted  German  ideals  and  train- 
ing. Franz  Benda,  after  a  changing  career  as  a  boy 
singer  in  various  places,  finally  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Graun  and  Quantz  in  the  crown  prince's  or- 
chestra, at  Rheinsberg.  The  principal  instruction  he  re- 
ceived upon  the  violin  came  from  Graun,  who  was  him- 
self a  pupil  of  Tartini's;  so,  although  Benda  shows  the 
marks  of  an  independent  and  self-sufticient  develop- 
ment, not  a  little  of  Italian  influence  came  close  to  him. 
He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  court  from 
1733,  when  Quantz  befriended  him,  until  his  death  as 
an  old  man  in  1786. 

His  playing  was  admired  for  its  warm,  singing  qual- 
ity, which  showed  to  such  advantages  in  all  slow  move- 
ments that  musicians  would  come  long  distances  to  hear 
him  play  an  adagio.  Burney  heard  him  in  1772  and 
was  impressed  by  the  true  feeling  in  his  playing.  Bur- 
ney, too,  mentioned  that  in  all  Benda's  compositions 
for  the  violin  there  were  no  passages  which  should  not 
be  played  in  a  singing  and  expressive  manner.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  Benda's  playing  was  distinguished 
in  this  quality  from  that  of  Tartini,  Somis,  and  Veracini, 
and  that  it  was  something  all  his  own  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  early  association  with  singers. 

He  had  indeed  been  a  great  singer,  and  he  gave  up 
public  singing  only  because  after  singing  he  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  headache.  He  trained  his  two  daughters 
to  be  distinguished  singers  of  the  next  generation. 

His  works  for  the  violin  are  numerous,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  them  was  published,  and  this  posthu- 
mously. In  spite  of  the  often  lovely  melodies  in  the 
slow  movements  they  have  not  been  able  to  outlive 
their  own  day.  Wasielewski  calls  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  conventional  arpeggio  figures  in  the  long 
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movements,  which,  characteristic  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
temporary music  for  the  violin,  may  have  been  written 
with  the  idea  of  offering  good  technical  exercise  in  the 
art  of  bowing. 

Among  Benda's  many  pupils  the  two  most  significant 
are  his  own  son,  Carl,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Rust. 
The  former  seems  to  have  inherited  a  great  part  of  his 
father's  skill  and  style.  The  sonatas  of  the  latter  are 
among  the  best  compositions  written  in  Germany  for 
the  violin  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Rust  died  in  February,  1798.  His  name  is  remembered 
as  much  for  his  sonatas  for  pianoforte  as  for  his  violin 
compositions.  Another  pupil,  Carl  Haack,  lived  until 
September,  1819,  and  thus  was  able  to  carry  the  Benda 
tradition  over  into  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  whole 
Franz  Benda  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of 
violin  playing  in  Berlin  which  has  influenced  the  growth 
of  music  for  that  instrument  in  Germany.  Its  chief  char- 
acteristic was  the  care  given  to  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness, especially  in  the  playing  of  slow  move- 
ments and  melodies,  which  stands  out  quite  distinctly 
against  the  current  of  more  or  less  specious  virtuosity 
running  across  the  century. 

Johann  Peter  Salomon  (1745-1815)  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Berlin  group,  though  his  youth  was 
spent  in  and  about  Bonn,  and  his  greatest  activity  was 
displayed  as  an  orchestral  conductor  in  London.  It 
was  he  who  engaged  Haydn  to  come  to  London  and  to 
compose  symphonies  specially  for  a  London  audience; 
and  he  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
music  in  England  as  one  of  the  founders  (1813)  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  He  published  but  little  music, 
and  that  is  without  significance. 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  tlie  history  of  violin 
music  in  Germany  is  Leopold  Mozart,  the  father  of 
Wolfgang.  He  is  hardly  important  as  a  composer, 
though  many  of  his  works  were  fairly  well  known  in 
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and  about  Salzburg  where  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
was  spent;  but  his  instruction  book  on  playing  the  vio- 
lin marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  own 
country.  This  was  first  published  in  Augsburg  in  1756, 
was  reprinted  again  in  1770,  1785,  and  in  Vienna  in 
1791  and  1804.  It  was  for  many  years  the  only  book  on 
the  subject  in  Germany. 

Much  of  it  is  now  old-fashiofied,  but  it  still  makes 
interesting  reading,  partly  because  he  was  far-seeing 
enough  to  seize  upon  fundamental  principles  that  have 
remained  unchanged  in  playing  any  instrument,  partly 
because  the  style  is  concise  and  the  method  clear,  partly 
because  of  the  numerous  examples  it  contains  of  both 
good  and  bad  music.  Evidently  his  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  Tartini,  so  that  we  still  find  violin  music  in  Ger- 
many strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  Italians.  But 
the  great  emphasis  he  lays  upon  simplicity  and  expres- 
siveness recalls  Benda  and  his  ideals,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  some  wise  men  in  Germany  were  at  least 
shrewd  enough  to  choose  only  what  was  best  in  the 
Italian  art.  Among  the  many  interesting  points  he 
makes  is  that  it  takes  a  better-trained  and  a  more  skill- 
ful violinist  to  play  in  an  orchestra  than  to  make  a  suc- 
cess as  a  soloist.  Evidently  many  of  the  German  musi- 
cians distrusted  the  virtuoso.  Emanuel  Bach,  it  will 
be  remembered,  cared  nothing  for  show  music  on  the 
keyboard.  C.  F.  D.  Schubart,  author  of  the  words  of 
Schubert's  Die  Forelle,  said  that  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  virtuosi  was  like  a  world  of  queens  without  a  ruler. 
He  had  the  orchestra  at  Stuttgart  in  mind. 


Meanwhile  about  the  orchestra  at  Mannheim  there 
was  a  band  of  gifted  young  men  whose  importance  in 
the   development  of  the  symphony  and  other   allied 
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forms  has  been  but  recently  recognized,  and  now,  it 
seems,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  was  J.  C.  Stamitz,  a  Bohemian  bom  in 
1719,  who  died  when  less  than  forty  years  old.  His 
great  accomplishments  in  the  domains  of  orchestral 
music  have  been  explained  elsewhere  in  this  series. 
In  the  matter  of  violin  music  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
show  any  unusual  independence  of  the  Italians,  but  in 
the  meagre  accounts  of  his  life  there  is  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  a  great  violinist.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
his  two  sons,  Carl  (1746-1801)  and  Anton  (b.  1753),  the 
latter  of  whom  apparently  grew  up  in  Paris,  where  the 
father,  by  the  way,  had  been  well  known  at  the  house 
of  La  Poupliniere.  Anton,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the 
teacher  of  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  already  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  great  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Christian  Cannabich,  a  disciple  if  not  a  pupil  of 
Stamitz,  was  likewise  a  famous  violinist,  but  again  like 
his  master,  was  more  influential  in  what  he  accom 
plished  with  the  famous  orchestra  at  Mannheim  than 
in  his  playing  or  composing  for  the  violin.  He  seems 
to  have  spent  some  years  in  Naples  to  study  with  Jo- 
melli,  and  the  Italian  influence  is  evident  in  all  he  wrote 
for  the  violin.  Wilhelm  Cramer,  the  father  of  the  now 
more  famous  J.  B.  Cramer,  was  another  violinist  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mannheim  school,  until  in  1773  he  went 
to  London  on  the  advice  of  Christian  Bach.  Here  he 
lost  one  place  after  another  as  conductor,  owing  now  to 
the  arrival  of  Salomon,  now  to  that  of  Viotti.  He  died 
in  1799  in  great  poverty. 

Others  connected  with  the  orchestra  at  Mannheim  are 
Ignaz  Franzl,  whose  pupil,  F.  W.  Pixis,  became  the 
teacher  of  Kalliwoda  and  Laub,  and  whose  son  Ferdi- 
nand (1770-1833)  was  a  distinguished  violinist  in  the 
next  century;  and  Johann  Friedrich  Eck  (b.  1766)  and 
his  brother  Franz.     Their  father  was,  like  Stamitz,  a 
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Bohemian.  Indeed  Stamitz  seems  to  have  induced  Eck 
the  elder  to  leave  Bohemia  and  come  to  Mannheim. 
Franz  Eck  is  most  famous  to-day  as  one  of  the  teachers 
of  Ludwig  Spohr. 

In  Vienna  the  Italian  influence  was  supreme  down  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  The  first  of  the  Viennese 
violinists  to  win  an  international  and  a  lasting  renowTi 
was  Karl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  (b.  1739),  the  friend 
of  Haydn  and  Gluck.  Though  two  of  his  teachers,  Ko- 
nig  and  Ziegler,  were  Austrians,  a  third,  who  perfected 
him,  was  an  Italian,  Trani.  Through  Trani  Dittersdorf 
became  familiar  with  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini,  and 
Ferrari,  after  which  he  formed  his  own  style.  Practi- 
cally the  first  German  to  draw  a  circle  of  pupils  about 
him  was  Anton  Wranitzky  (b.  1761).  Among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  was  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh,  who, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Schuppanzigh  quartet,  won  for  him- 
self an  immortal  fame,  and  really  set  the  model  for 
most  quartet  playing  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  professor  at  the  Realschule  in 
Vienna.  From  boyhood  he  showed  a  zeal  for  music, 
at  first  making  himself  a  master  of  the  viola.  At  the 
time  Beethoven  was  studying  counterpoint  with  Al- 
brechtsberger  he  was  taking  lessons  on  the  viola  with 
Schuppanzigh.  Later,  however,  Schuppanzigh  gave  up 
the  viola  for  the  violin.  His  most  distinguished  work 
was  as  a  quartet  leader,  but  he  won  fame  as  a  solo 
player  as  well;  and  when  the  palace  of  Prince  Rasou- 
mowsky  was  burned  in  1815,  he  went  off  on  a  concert 
tour  through  Germany,  Poland  and  Russia  which  lasted 
many  years.  He  was  a  friend  not  only  of  Beethoven, 
but  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  of  Schubert  as  well;  and 
was  the  principal  means  of  bringing  the  quartet  music 
of  these  masters  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Viennese  pub- 
lic. He  died  of  paralysis,  March  2,  1830.  Among  his 
pupils  the  most  famous  was  Mayseder,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  quartet. 
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What  is  noteworthy  about  the  German  viohnist-com- 
posers  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  so  much  the 
commonness  with  which  they  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  Italians,  but  the  direction  their  art  as  players 
took  as  soon  as  they  began  to  show  signs  of  a  national 
independence.  Few  were  the  match  of  the  Italians  or 
even  the  French  players  in  solo  work.  None  was  a 
phenomenal  virtuoso.  The  greatest  were  most  success- 
ful as  orchestral  or  quartet  players;  and  their  most  in- 
fluential work  was  that  done  in  connection  with  some 
orchestra.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Mann- 
heim composers.  Both  Stamitz  and  Cannabich  were 
primarily  conductors,  who  had  a  special  gift  in  organ- 
izing and  developing  the  orchestra.  Their  most  signifi- 
cant compositions  were  their  symphonies,  in  the  new 
style,  in  which  they  not  only  gave  a  strong  impetus  to 
the  development  of  symphonic  forms,  but  brought  about 
new  effects  in  the  combination  of  wood-wind  and  brass 
instruments  with  the  strings.  Leopold  Mozart's  opin- 
ion that  a  man  who  could  play  well  in  an  orchestra 
was  a  better  player  and  a  better  musician  than  he  who 
could  make  a  success  playing  solos,  is  indicative  of  the 
purely  German  idea  of  violin  music  during  the  cen- 
tury. And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  as  Franz 
Benda  and  Johann  Graun  may  have  been  as  players, 
they  contributed  little  of  lasting  worth  to  the  literature 
of  the  violin,  and  made  practically  no  advance  in  the 
art  of  playing  it.  But  both  were  great  organizers  and 
concert  masters,  and  as  such  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  development  of  music,  especially  orchestral 
music,  in  Germany. 

VI 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  and  passing  on  to  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  violin  music  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  the 
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compositions  for  the  violin  by  those  great  masters  who 
were  not  first  and  foremost  violinists.  Among  these, 
four  may  claim  our  attention:  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart. 

Handel  is  not  known  to  have  given  much  time  to  the 
violin,  but  it  is  said  that  when  he  chose  to  play  on  it, 
his  tone  was  both  strong  and  beautiful.  He  wrote 
relatively  little  music  for  it.  Twelve  so-called  solo 
sonatas  with  figured  bass  (harpsichord  or  viol)  were 
published  in  1732  as  opus  1.  Of  these  only  three  are 
for  the  violin:  the  third,  tenth,  and  twelfth.  The 
others  are  for  flute.  Apart  from  a  few  characteristic 
violin  figures,  chiefly  of  the  rocking  variety,  these  solo 
sonatas  might  very  well  do  for  clavier  with  equal  ef- 
fect. There  is  the  sane,  broad  mood  in  them  all  which 
one  associates  with  Handel.  In  the  edition  of  Han- 
del's works  by  the  German  Handel  Society,  there  are 
three  additional  sonatas  for  violin — in  D  major,  A 
major,  and  E  major.  These  seem  to  be  of  somewhat 
later  origin  than  the  others,  but  they  are  in  the  same 
form,  beginning  with  a  slow  movement,  followed  by 
allegro,  largo,  and  final  allegro,  as  in  most  of  the  cycli- 
cal compositions  of  that  time.  One  cannot  deny  to 
these  sonatas  a  manly  dignity  and  charm.  They  are  in 
every  way  plausible  as  only  Handel  knows  how  to  be; 
yet  they  have  neither  the  grace  of  Corelli,  nor  the  deep 
feeling  of  Bach.  One  may  suspect  them  of  being,  like 
the  pieces  for  clavier,  tossed  off  easily  from  his  pen 
to  make  a  little  money.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
sure  as  one  might  be  of  this,  one  would  yet  pay  to 
hear  them. 

There  are  besides  these  solo  sonatas  for  violin  or 
flute  and  figured  bass,  nine  sonatas  for  two  violins,  or 
violin  and  flute  with  figured  bass,  and  seven  sonatas, 
opus  5,  for  two  instruments,  probably  intended  for  two 
violins. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  J.  S.  Bach's  composi- 
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tions  are  the  six  sonatas  for  violin  without  any  accom- 
paniment, written  in  Cothen,  about  1720.  These  works 
remain,  and  probably  always  will  remain,  unique  in 
musical  literature,  not  only  because  of  their  form,  but 
because  of  the  profound  beauty  of  the  music  in  them. 
Just  how  much  of  a  violinist  Bach  himself  was,  no  one 
knows.  He  was  fond  of  playing  the  viola  in  the  court 
band  at  Cothen.  It  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  these 
sonatas  for  violin  alone  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
violin.  They  resemble  in  style  the  organ  music  which 
was  truly  the  whole  foundation  of  Bach's  technique. 
In  that  same  organ  style,  he  wrote  for  groups  of  instru- 
ments, for  groups  of  voices,  for  clavier  and  for  all 
other  combinations. 

On  the  other  hand  no  activity  of  Bach's  is  more  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  none  is  more  significant,  than  his 
assiduous  copying  and  transcribing  again  and  again 
of  the  violin  works  of  Vivaldi,  Torelli,  and  Albinoni. 
Especially  his  study  of  Vivaldi  is  striking.  He  used 
themes  of  the  Italian  violinists  as  themes  for  organ 
fugues;  he  transcribed  the  concertos  of  Vivaldi  into 
concertos  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  harpsichords. 
And  not  only  that,  practically  all  his  concertos  for  a 
solo  clavier  are  transcriptions  of  his  own  concertos  for 
violin. 

But  the  polyphonic  style  of  the  sonatas  for  violin 
alone  is  peculiarly  a  German  inheritance.  Walter  and 
Biber  were  conspicuous  for  the  use  of  double  stops 
and  an  approach  to  polyphonic  style.  Most  remark- 
able of  all  was  a  pupil  of  the  old  Danish  organist, 
Buxtehude,  Nikolaus  Bruhns  (1665-1697),  who  was 
able  to  play  two  parts  on  his  violin  and  at  the  same 
time  add  one  or  two  more  with  his  feet  on  the  organ 
pedals.  Though  Corelli  touched  gently  upon  the  po- 
lyphonic style  in  the  movements  of  the  first  six  of  his 
solo  sonatas,  the  polyphonic  style  was  maintained 
mostly  by  the  Germans.    As  Bach  would  write  chorus, 
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fugue,  or  concerto  in  this  style,  so  did  he  write  for  the 
violin  alone. 

Of  the  six  works  the  first  three  are  sonatas,  in  the 
sense  of  the  sonate  da  chiesa  of  Gorelli,  serious  and 
not  conspicuously  rhythmical.  The  last  three  are  prop- 
erly suites,  for  they  consist  of  dance  movements.  The 
most  astonishing  of  all  the  pieces  is  the  Chaconne,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  suite.  Here  Bach  has  woven 
a  series  of  variations  over  a  simple,  yet  beautiful, 
ground,  which  finds  an  equal  only  in  the  great  Pas- 
sacaglia  for  the  organ. 

The  three  sonatas  of  this  set  can  be  found  tran- 
scribed, at  least  in  part,  by  Bach  into  various  other 
forms.  The  fugue  from  the  first,  in  G  minor,  was 
transposed  into  D  minor  and  arranged  for  the  organ. 
The  whole  of  the  second  sonata,  in  A  minor,  was  re- 
arranged for  the  harpsichord.  The  fugue  in  the  third 
sonata  for  violin  alone  exists  also  as  a  fugue  for  the 
organ. 

There  are  besides  these  sonatas  for  violin  alone,  six 
sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin,  which  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  compositions;  and  a  sonata 
in  E  minor  and  a  fugue  in  G  minor  for  violin  with 
figured  bass.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  six  so- 
natas for  harpsichord  and  violin  differ  from  similar 
works  by  Gorelli  and  by  Handel.  Here  there  is  no 
affair  with  the  figured  bass;  but  the  part  for  the  harp- 
sichord is  elaborately  constructed,  and  truly,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  texture,  more  important  than  that  for 
the  violin. 

Bach  wrote  at  least  five  concertos  for  one  or  two 
violins  during  his  stay  at  Gothen.  One  of  these  is  in- 
cluded among  the  six  concertos  dedicated  to  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg.  All  of  these  have  been  rear- 
ranged for  harpsichord,  and  apparently  among  the 
harpsichord  concertos  there  are  three  which  were  orig- 
inally for  violin  but  have  not  survived  in  that  shape. 
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The  concertos,  even  more  than  the  sonatas,  are  not  es- 
sentially violin  music,  but  are  really  organ  music.  The 
style  is  constantly  polyphonic  and  the  violin  solos 
hardly  stand  out  sufficiently  to  add  a  contrasting  spot 
of  color  to  the  whole.  Bach's  great  work  for  the  violin 
was  the  set  of  six  solo  sonatas.  These  must  indeed  be 
reckoned,  wholly  apart  from  the  instrument,  as  among 
the  great  masterpieces  in  the  musical  literature  of  the 
world. 

Haydn's  compositions  for  violin,  including  concertos 
and  sonatas,  are  hardly  of  considerable  importance. 
His  associations  with  violinists  in  the  band  at  Ester- 
hazy,  and  later  in  Vienna  with  amateurs  such  as  Tost 
and  professionals  like  Schuppanzigh,  gave  him  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  nature  and  the  possibilites  of  the  in- 
strument. But  the  knowledge  so  acquired  shows  to 
best  advantage  in  his  treatment  of  the  first  and  second 
violin  parts  in  his  string  quartets,  in  many  of  which 
the  first  violin  is  given  almost  the  importance  of  a  solo 
instrument.  Eight  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin 
have  been  published,  but  of  these  only  four  were  orig- 
inally conceived  in  the  form. 

The  young  Mozart  was  hardly  less  proficient  on  the 
violin  than  he  was  on  the  harpsichord,  a  fact  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  his  father's  recognized  skill  as  a 
teacher  in  this  special  branch  of  music.  But  he  seems 
to  have  treated  his  violin  with  indifference  and  after 
his  departure  from  Salzburg  for  Paris  to  have  quite 
neglected  his  practice,  much  to  his  father's  concern. 
The  most  important  of  his  compositions  for  the  violin 
are  the  five  concertos  written  in  Salzburg  in  1775. 
They  were  probably  written  for  his  own  use,  but  just 
how  closely  in  conjunction  with  the  visit  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  to  Salzburg  in  April  of  that  year  can- 
not be  stated  positively.  Several  serenades  and  the 
little  opera,  //  re  pastore,  were  written  for  the  fetes 
given  in  honor  of  the  same  young  prince.  The  concertos 
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belong  to  the  same  period.  In  Kochel's  Index  they  are 
numbers  207,  211,  216,  218,  and  219.  A  sixth,  belong- 
ing to  a  somewhat  later  date,  bears  the  number  268. 
Of  these  the  first  in  B-flat  was  completed  on  April  14, 
1775,  the  second,  in  D,  Junel4,  the  third,  in  G,  Septem- 
ber 12,  the  fourth,  in  D,  in  October,  and  the  fifth,  in  A, 
quite  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  sixth  concerto,  in  E-flat,  is  considered  both  by 
Jahn  and  Kochel  to  belong  to  the  Salzburg  period.  It 
was  not  published,  however,  until  long  after  Mozart's 
death;  and  recently  the  scholarly  writers,  Messrs.  de 
Wyzewa  and  de  St.  Foix,  have  thrown  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  large  parts  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  their  theory  *  the  opening  tutti  and  the  or- 
chestral portion  at  the  beginning  of  the  development 
section  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Mozart,  but  of  the 
mature  Mozart  of  1783  and  1784.  Likewise  the  solo 
passages  in  all  the  movements  seem  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  genius.  But  apart  from  these  measures,  the 
development  of  the  solo  ideas  and  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment were  completed  either  by  Andre,  who 
published  the  work,  or  by  Siissmayer,  who  was  also 
said  by  Mozart's  widow  to  be  the  composer  of  a  mass 
in  B-flat,  published  by  C.  F.  Peters  as  a  composition  of 
Mozart's. 

In  addition  mention  should  be  made  of  the  concertos 
introduced  between  the  first  and  second  movements 
of  various  serenades,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day.  Most  of  these  are  of  small  proportions;  but  one, 
in  G  major  (K.  250),  written  in  Salzburg  some  time  in 
July,  1776,  has  the  plan  of  an  independent  composi- 
tion. 

It  was  the  custom  for  a  master  like  Schobert  in  Paris, 
or  Mozart  in  Vienna,  to  'accompany'  the  young  ladies 
who  played  pianoforte  or  harpsichord  sonatas  of  his 

*  See  *W.  A.  Mozart,'  by  T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  St.  Foix,  Paris,  1912. 
Appendix  II,  Vol.  II,  p.  428. 
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composition  and  under  his  instruction  with  music  on 
the  violin.  There  are  many  sonatas  for  harpsichord 
published  by  Schobert,  with  a  violin  part  ad  libitum. 
This  in  the  main  but  reinforces  the  chief  melodic  lines 
of  the  part  for  harpsichord  or  pianoforte;  and  works 
with  such  a  violin  part,  ad  libitum,  are  not  at  all  violin 
sonatas  in  the  sense  of  the  term  accepted  to-day,  i.e., 
sonatas  in  which  violin  and  piano  are  woven  inex- 
tricably together.  They  are  frankly  pianoforte  or 
harpsichord  sonatas  with  the  'accompaniment'  of  a 
violin. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  the  violin  masters 
like  Corelli  and  Tartini  writing  sonatas  for  violin,  with 
figured  bass  for  harpsichord,  lute,  or  even  viol.  Such 
sonatas  were  often  called  solo  sonatas,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  of  Handel,  recently  mentioned.  The  accom- 
panying instrument  had  no  function  but  to  add  har- 
monies, and  a  touch  of  imitation  in  the  written  bass 
part,  here  and  there. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  sonata  with 
harpsichord  obbligato,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  harpsi- 
chord part  which  was  not  an  accompaniment  but  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole.  In  these  cases  the  music 
was  generally  polyphonic  in  character.  The  violin 
might  carry  one  or  two  parts  of  the  music,  the  harpsi- 
chord two  or  three.  Very  frequently,  if  the  instruments 
played  together  no  more  than  three  parts,  the  composi- 
tion was  called  a  Trio.  The  sonatas  by  J.  S.  Bach  for 
harpsichord  and  violin  are  of  this  character.  Though 
the  harpsichord  carries  on  more  of  the  music  than 
the  violin,  both  instruments  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete rendering  of  the  music. 

Mozart  must  have  frequently  added  improvised 
parts  for  the  violin  to  many  of  his  sonatas  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  keyboard  instrument.  Among  his  earli- 
est works  one  finds  sonatas  for  clavecin  with  a  free 
part  for  violin,  for  violin  or  flute,  for  violin  or  flute  and 
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'cello.  Oftenest  the  added  part  does  little  more  than 
duplicate  the  melody  of  the  part  for  clavecin,  with 
here  and  there  an  imitation  or  a  progression  of  thirds 
or  sixths.  But  among  his  later  works  are  sonatas  for 
pianoforte  with  added  accompaniment  for  violin  in 
which  the  two  instruments  contribute  something  like 
an  equal  share  to  the  music,  which  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Cesar  Franck.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  six  published  in  November,  1781,  as 
opus  2.  In  Kochel's  Index  they  bear  the  numbers  376, 
296,  377,  378,  379,  and  380.  The  greatest  of  them  is 
that  in  C  major,  K.  296,  with  its  serious  and  rich  open- 
ing adagio,  its  first  allegro  in  Mozart's  favorite  G  minor, 
and  the  beautiful  variations  forming  the  last  move- 
ment. Four  more  sonatas,  of  equal  musical  value,  were 
published  respectively  in  1784,  1785,  1787,  and  1788. 


VII 

Looking  back  over  the  eighteenth  century  one  can- 
not but  be  impressed  by  the  independent  growth  of  vio- 
lin music.  The  Italians  contributed  far  more  than  all 
the  other  nationalities  to  this  steady  growth,  partly 
because  of  their  native  love  for  melody  and  for  sheer, 
simple  beauty  of  sound.  The  intellectual  broadening 
of  forms,  the  intensifying  of  emotional  expressiveness 
by  means  of  rich  and  poignant  harmonies,  concerned 
them  far  less  than  the  perfecting  of  a  suave  and  wholly 
beautiful  style  which  might  give  to  the  most  singing 
of  all  instruments  a  chance  to  reveal  its  precious  and 
almost  unique  qualities.  This  accounts  for  the  calm, 
classic  beauty  of  their  music,  which  especially  in  the 
case  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  does  not  suffer  by  changes 
that  have  since  come  in  style  and  the  technique  of 
structure. 
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The  success  of  the  Italian  violinists  in  every  court  of 
Europe,  both  as  performers  and  as  composers,  was 
second  only  to  the  success  of  the  great  singers  and  the 
popular  opera  composers  of  the  day.  Their  progress 
in  their  art  was  so  steadfast  and  secure  that  other  na- 
tions could  hardly  do  more  than  follow  their  example. 
Hence  in  France  and  Germany  one  finds  with  few  ex- 
ceptions an  imitation  of  Italian  styles  and  forms,  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  national  characteristics,  as  in  the 
piquancy  of  Cartier's,  the  warm  sentiment  of  Benda's 
music.  What  one  might  call  the  pure  art  of  violin 
playing  and  violin  music,  abstract  in  a  large  measure 
from  all  other  branches  of  music,  was  developed  to 
perfection  by  the  Italian  violinist-composers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  noble  traditions  were  brought 
over  into  more  modern  forms  by  Viotti,  henceforth  to 
blend  and  undergo  change  in  a  more  general  course  of 
development. 

Perhaps  only  in  the  case  of  Chopin  can  one  point  to 
such  a  pure  and  in  a  sense  isolated  ideal  in  the  devel- 
opment of  music  for  a  single  instrument,  unless  the 
organ  works  of  Bach  offer  another  exception.  And  al- 
ready in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  finds 
here  and  there  violin  music  that  has  more  than  a  spe- 
cial significance.  The  sonatas  for  unaccompanied  vio- 
lin by  Bach  must  be  regarded  first  as  music,  then  as 
music  for  the  violin.  The  style  in  which  they  were 
written  is  not  a  style  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  instrument.  They  have  not  served  and 
perhaps  cannot  serve  as  a  model  for  perfect  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  end.  Bach  himself  was  willing  to  re- 
gard the  ideas  in  them  as  fit  for  expression  through 
other  instruments.  But  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Nardini  and  Viotti  are  works  which  no  other  instru- 
ment than  that  for  which  they  were  written  may  pre- 
tend to  present.  And  so  beautiful  is  the  line  of  melody 
in  them,  so  warm  the  tones  which  they  call  upon,  that 
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there  is  scarcely  need  of  even  the  harmonies  of  the. 
figured  bass  to  make  them  complete. 

In  turning  to  the  nineteenth  century  we  shall  find 
little  or  no  more  of  this  sort  of  pure  music.  Apart 
from  a  few  brilliant  concert  or  salon  pieces  which  have 
little  beyond  brilliance  or  charm  to  recommend  them, 
the  considerable  literature  for  the  violin  consists  of 
sonatas  and  concertos  in  which  the  accompaniment  is 
like  the  traditional  half,  almost  greater  than  the  whole. 
In  other  words  we  have  no  longer  to  do  with  music 
for  which  the  violin  is  the  supreme  justification,  but 
with  music  which  represents  a  combination  of  the  vio- 
lin with  other  instruments.  Glorious  and  unmatched 
as  is  its  contribution  in  this  combination,  it  remains 
incomplete  of  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

VIOLIN    MUSIC   IN   THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

The  perfection  of  the  bow  and  of  the  classical  technique — ^The  French 
school:  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and  Baillot — Paganini:  his  predecessors,  his  life 
and  fame,  his  playing,  and  his  compositions — Ludwig  Spohr:  his  style 
and  his  compositions;  his  pupils — Viennese  violinists:  Franz  Clement, 
Mayseder,  Boehm,  Ernst  and  others — The  Belgian  school :  De  Beriot  and 
Vieuxtemps — Other  violinist  composers:  Wieniawski,  Molique,  Joachim, 
Sarasate,  Ole  Bull;  music  of  the  violinist-composers  in  general — Violin 
music   of  the  great  masters. 

The  art  of  violin  music  in  the  nineteenth  century 
had  its  head  in  Paris.  Few  violinists  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Paganini  developed  their  powers  without  the 
model  set  them  by  the  great  French  violinists  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Most  of  them  owed  more 
than  can  be  determined  to  the  influence  of  Viotti.  Even 
Spohr,  who  with  more  or  less  controversial  spirit,  wrote 
of  the  French  violinists  as  old-fashioned,  modelled  him- 
self pretty  closely  upon  Rode;  and  therefore  even  Spohr 
is  but  a  descendant  of  the  old  classical  Italian  school. 

The  technique  of  playing  the  violin  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Viotti 
himself  was  a  brilliant  virtuoso;  but,  trained  in  the 
classic  style,  he  laid  less  emphasis  upon  external  bril- 
liance than  upon  expressiveness.  The  matters  of  dou- 
ble stops,  trills,  runs,  skips  and  other  such  effects  of 
dexterity  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand;  and  this  part  of  technique,  though  some- 
what hampered  by  holding  the  violin  with  the  chin 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  tailpiece,  was  clearly  mas- 
tered within  reasonable  limits  by  the  violinists  of  the 
middle  of  the  century,  Tartini,  Veracini,  Nardini,  Gemi- 
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niani,  and  others.  Indeed  Geminiani  in  his  instruction 
book  recommended  that  the  violin  be  held  on  the  left 
side;  and  in  range  of  fingering  gave  directions  for  play- 
ing as  high  as  in  the  seventh  position.  Leopold  Mozart, 
however,  naturally  conservative,  held  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned holding  of  the  instrument. 

The  technique  of  bowing,  upon  which  depends  the 
art  of  expression  in  violin  playing,  awaited  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  bow.  Tartini's  playing,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  especially  admired  for  its  expressive- 
ness; and  this,  together  with  certain  of  his  remarks 
on  bowing  which  have  been  preserved  in  letters,  leads 
one  to  think  that  he  may  have  had  a  bow  far  better 
than  those  in  the  hands  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Whether  or  not  he  made  it  himself,  and  indeed  just 
what  it  may  have  been,  are  not  known.  Certainly  it 
must  have  been  better  than  the  bows  with  which  Leo- 
pold Mozart  was  familiar.  The  clumsy  nature  of  these 
may  be  judged  by  the  illustrations  in  his  instruction 
book. 

The  final  perfection  of  the  bow  awaited  the  skill  of  a 
Frenchman,  Francois  Tourte  (1747-1835),  who  has 
properly  been  called  the  Stradivari  of  the  bow.  It  was 
wholly  owing  to  his  improvements  that  many  modern 
effects  in  staccato,  as  well  as  in  fine  shading,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  notes,  became  possible.  He  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  hit  upon  these  epoch-making  innova- 
tions until  after  1775;  and  there  is  much  likelihood  that 
he  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  Viotti  in  Paris 
after  1782.  No  better  testimony  to  the  service  he  ren- 
dered to  the  art  of  violin  playing  can  be  found  than 
the  new  broadening  of  violin  technique  and  style  ac- 
complished by  men  like  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  Baillot,  Rode, 
and  Lafont,  who  availed  themselves  immediately  of 
the  results  of  his  skill. 
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Something  may  now  be  said  of  these  men,  whose  ac- 
tivities have  wdthout  exception  the  glaring  background 
of  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  Though 
Kreutzer  was  of  German  descent,  he  was  born  in  Ver- 
sailles (1766)  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  and  about  Paris,  intimately  associated  with  French 
styles  and  institutions.  Apart  from  early  lessons  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
time  under  the  care  of  Anton  Stamitz,  son  of  Johann 
Stamitz.  At  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  to  which  organization 
he  obtained  admittance  through  the  influence  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  he  had  the  occasion  of  hearing  Viotti.  The 
great  Italian  influenced  him  no  less  than  he  influenced 
his  young  contemporaries  in  Paris.  Concerning  his  ac- 
tivities as  a  composer  of  operas  little  need  be  said, 
though  one  or  two  of  his  ballets,  especially  Paul  et 
Virginie  and  Le  Carnaual  de  Venise,  held  the  stage 
for  some  years.  As  a  player  he  ranks  among  the  most 
famous  of  the  era.  His  duets  with  Rode  roused  the 
public  to  great  enthusiasm.  In  1798  he  was  in  Vienna 
in  the  suite  of  General  Bernadotte,  and  here  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven.  Subsequently  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (opus  47)  to 
Kreutzer. 

By  reason  of  this  and  his  book  of  forty  Etudes  ou 
caprices  pour  le  violoUy  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 
His  other  compositions  for  the  violin,  including  nine- 
teen concertos  and  several  airs  and  variations,  have 
now  been  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  To  say  that 
the  concertos  are  'more  brilliant  than  Rode's,  less  mod- 
ern than  Baillot's'  distinguishes  them  as  much  as  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  his  con- 
temporaries. They  are  dry  music,  good  as  practice 
pieces  for  the  student,  but  without  musical  life.    But 
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Kreutzer  was  a  great  teacher.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal professors  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
with  Baillot  and  Rode  prepared  the  still  famous 
Methode  which,  carrying  the  authority  of  that  sterling 
institution,  has  remained,  almost  to  the  present  day, 
the  standard  book  of  instruction  for  the  young  violinist. 
His  own  collection  of  forty  studies  likewise  holds  still 
a  place  high  among  those  'steps  to  Parnassus'  by 
which  the  student  may  climb  to  the  company  of  finished 
artists. 

Pierre  Rode  (1774-1830)  was  the  greatest  of  the  play- 
ers of  this  period.  He  was  for  two  years  a  pupil  of 
Viotti,  and  when  he  made  his  initial  public  appear- 
ance in  1790  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur  he  played 
Viotti's  thirteenth  concerto  in  such  a  way  as  to  win 
instantly  the  admiration  of  all  musical  Paris.  Consid- 
ering that  he  was  then  but  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  that 
Paris  was  accustomed  to  the  playing  of  Kreutzer,  Viotti, 
Gavinies  and  other  violinists  of  undisputed  greatness, 
one  can  have  little  doubt  that  Rode  had  the  power  of 
true  genius.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  passed  through  Brunswick  on  a  concert 
tour  to  Poland  in  1803,  Spohr  heard  him  and  was  so 
struck  with  admiration  for  his  style  that  he  determined 
to  train  himself  with  the  ideal  of  Rode  in  his  mind. 
Later  his  playing  fell  off  sadly  and  even  in  Paris  he 
finally  ceased  to  hold  the  favor  of  the  public. 

Like  Kreutzer  he  came  into  contact  with  Beethoven. 
Beethoven's  sonata  for  violin  in  G  major  (opus  96) 
was  completed  for  Rode,  and  was  apparently  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  (1812)  by  Rode  and  Beet- 
hoven's pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, Rode's  playing  was  faulty,  and,  according  to 
Thayer,  Beethoven  sent  a  copy  of  the  violin  part  to 
him  that  he  might  study  it  before  attempting  a  second 
performance. 

Like  Kreutzer's,  Rode's  compositions,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  twenty-five  caprices  written  as  exercises, 
have  been  nearly  forgotten.  And  yet,  though  Rode  was 
without  conspicuous  musicianship,  he  had  a  gift  for 
melody  which  made  his  compositions  widely  popular  in 
their  day.  Of  his  thirteen  concertos  two,  the  first,  in 
D  minor,  the  eleventh,  in  A  minor,  were  in  the  reper- 
tory of  Paganini,  who,  moreover,  professed  a  high  ad- 
miration for  Rode.  And  among  the  earliest  of  his 
compositions  was  a  theme  in  G  major,  with  variations, 
which  won  such  broad  success  that  it  was  transposed 
and  arranged  for  the  voice,  and  sung  again  and  again 
on  the  stages  of  Paris.*  Perhaps  only  Paganini's  vari- 
ations on  the  'Carnival  of  Venice'  have  been  so  popu- 
lar. 

Pierre  Marie  Francois  de  Sales  Raillot  (1771-1842) 
was  the  last  of  the  great  French  violinists  of  this  time. 
Though  as  a  mere  boy  he  was  an  accomplished  player, 
and  though  he  spent  some  years  in  Italy  as  a  pupil  of 
Pollani  (who  was  a  disciple  of  Nardini's),  he  seems 
not  to  have  decided  to  take  up  the  profession  of  music 
until  1795.  At  this  time,  according  to  Fetis,  he  first 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Italian  classical  composers,  Corelli,  Tartini,  and 
others,  and  the  enthusiasm  they  stirred  in  him  settled 
the  future  course  of  his  career.  Upon  the  founding  of 
the  Conservatoire  he  was  appointed  professor  of  violin 
playing,  with  Kreutzer  and  Gavinies.  Subsequently 
he  was  active  as  a  teacher,  and  not  only  as  a  solo 
player  but  as  a  quartet  leader.  His  was  the  greatest 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Methode  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  was  much  admired 

*  This  famous  arrangement  was  published  by  the  Maison  Richault  in 
Paris  as  Theme  de  Rode,  chante  avec  variations  dans  le  Barhier  de  Seville 
en  Italien  par  Mmes.  Sontag,  Alboni,  Trebelli;  en  frangais  par  Mile.  Maria 
Bailly;  paroles  francaises  d'Adolph  Larmande,  avec  accompagnement  de 
piano  par  L.  Moreau.  See  Notice  sur  Rode,  by  F.  A.  A.  Paroisse-Pougin 
(Paris,  1874). 
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by  them  for  his  qualities  both  as  a  player  and  as  a 
leader.  His  compositions,  including  fifteen  trios  for 
two  violins  and  bass,  various  studies,  nine  concertos, 
and  a  series  of  twenty-four  preludes  for  violin  in  all 
keys,  have  suffered  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  mu- 
sic of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  Kreutzer  and  Rode. 
But  his  instruction  book,  Uart  du  violin,  is  still  worthy 
of  most  careful  study,  not  only  for  the  technical  ad- 
vantages of  its  many  exercises,  but  for  his  own  re- 
marks on  the  condition  of  violin  music  in  his  day. 
These  offer  to  the  student  the  best  analysis  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Paris  school  of  violin  music,  and  of  the 
relations  of  that  school  to  the  past. 


II 

The  French  school  of  classic  violin  music,  repre- 
sented by  Rode  and  Baillot,  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  an  end  at  least  partly  by  the  influence  of  Paganini. 
This  greatest  of  all  virtuosos  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Paris  on  March  9,  1831,  after  having  astonished  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  His  success  was  here  as  elsewhere 
instantaneous  and  practically  unbounded;  and  the  ex- 
amples his  playing  offered  of  extraordinary  technical 
effects  became  the  model  for  subsequent  French  vio- 
linists. 

There  are  three  virtuosos  of  the  violin  whose  names 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  violin  music : 
Locatelli,  Lolli,  and  Paganini.  Each  of  these  men  is 
noted  for  special  and  in  many  ways  overstretched  ef- 
forts to  bring  out  of  the  instrument  sounds  and  com- 
binations of  sounds  which,  in  that  they  can  have  little 
true  musical  significance  and  are  indeed  often  of  ques- 
tionable beauty,  are  considered  rather  a  sign  of  char- 
latanism than  of  true  genius.  This  really  means  that 
the  men  are  not  geniuses  as  musicians,  but  as  perform- 
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ers.  Their  intelligence  is  concentrated  upon  a  discov- 
ery of  the  unusual.  They  adopt  any  means  to  the  end 
of  astonishing  the  multitude,  such  as  altering  the  con- 
ventional tuning  of  the  instrument,  and  employing 
kinds  of  strings  which  are  serviceable  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  effects. 

Of  Locatelli  some  mention  has  already  been  made. 
He  w^as  a  pupil  of  Corelli  and  the  serious  traditions  of 
his  master  have  found  a  worthy  expression  in  many  of 
his  own  works.  On  the  other  hand,  his  twenty-four 
caprices,  in  the  Uarte  del  VioUno  (1733),  and  the 
Caprices  enigmatiques  in  the  Uarte  di  nuova  modulaz- 
ione,  are  sheer  virtuoso  music  and  little  more.  They 
are  the  prototypes  for  many  of  the  studies  and  caprices 
of  Paganini,  who  apparently  devoted  himself  almost 
with  frenzy  to  the  study  of  these  caprices  during  the 
year  1804. 

But  Locatelli  was  a  thorough  musician  as  well  as  an 
astonishing  virtuoso.  The  type  of  empty-headed  vir- 
tuoso who  has  apparently  nothing  in  his  musical  equip- 
ment but  tricks,  is  represented  by  Antonio  Lolli  (1730- 
1802).  Here  was  a  man  who  won  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  yet  who,  by  all 
accounts,  knew  little  or  nothing  about  music.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  his  frank  admission  that 
he  was  an  ass.  'How  can  I  play  anything  serious?'  he  is 
reported  to  have  asked  when  requested  to  play  a  simple 
adagio.  Apparently  he  could  neither  keep  time  nor 
read  even  easy  music  at  sight.  Yet  he  could  so  fiddle 
that  many  a  man  believed  he  heard,  not  the  violin,  but 
voices,  oboes,  and  flutes.  And  some  cried  out  that  he 
must  have  ten  fingers  on  the  left  hand  and  five  bows 
in  the  right.  And  at  least  two  of  his  pupils,  Woldemar 
(1750-1816)  and  Jarnowick  (1745-1804),  were  famous 
for  no  greater  accomplishments.  But  in  the  main  the 
*tone'  of  violin  playing  was  set,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  the  great  Italian,  Viotti,  and  his  followers. 
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This  endured,  as  we  have  said,  until  the  advent  of 
Paganini  in  the  world  of  music. 

Paganini's  early  life  in  Italy  (1784-1828)  was  at  first 
not  free  from  hardship,  but  after  1805,  at  least,  it  was 
brilliantly  successful.  The  only  lessons  of  importance 
in  his  training  were  received  from  Alessandro  Rolla 
(1757-1804).  His  prodigious  skill  was  almost  wholly 
due  to  his  own  ingenuity,  and  to  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  prac- 
ticed hour  after  hour  until  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
fell  upon  the  ground. 

During  the  years  between  1801  and  1804  he  lived  in 
retirement  under  the  protection  of  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
and  during  these  years  gave  up  his  violin  and  devoted 
himself  almost  wholly  to  the  guitar.  This  is  among 
the  first  of  his  eccentricities,  which  every  now  and  then 
during  his  triumphant  career  cropped  out  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  public  of  all  Europe.  He  was  in  fact  so 
unaccountable  in  many  ways  that  a  whole  cycle  of 
fables  grew  up  about  him,  through  which  he  loomed 
up,  now  as  a  murderer  who  had  acquired  his  skill  dur- 
ing long  years  of  imprisonment,  now  as  a  man  more 
than  half  spectre,  who  had  bought  at  some  hideous 
price  the  intimate,  and  it  must  be  said  wholly  service- 
able, cooperation  of  the  devil.  How  many  of  these 
stories  were  originated  and  purposely  circulated  by 
Paganini  himself,  who  knew  how  to  cast  a  spell  over 
the  public  in  more  ways  than  one,  cannot  be  definitely 
answered.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  openly  de- 
nied them  and  complained  of  them  not  without  bitter- 
ness, all  with  the  greatest  of  plausibleness;  and  yet  one 
cannot  but  suspect  that  he  knew  the  value  of  them  in 
attracting  the  crowd  out  of  a  fearsome  curiosity. 

After  his  extended  tour  over  Europe  (1827-1834), 
which  brought  him  a  fame  and  a  fortune  hardly 
achieved  since  by  any  performer,  he  retired  into  a 
semi-private  life  at  his  Villa  Gaiona,  not  far  from  Par- 
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ma.  From  time  to  time  he  came  again  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  more  or  less  scandalous  affair  of  the  'Casino 
Paganini'  in  Paris  (1836)  took  a  slice  out  of  his  for- 
tune and  perhaps  seriously  impaired  his  health.  He 
died  on  May  27,  1840. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  the  so-called 
serious  musical  value  of  his  playing  may  have  been,  it 
took  hold  of  the  whole  world  and  left  a  mark  upon  it. 
His  technique  was  at  once  colossal  and  special.  He  built 
it  up  with  the  idea  of  playing  before  huge  audiences, 
and  Spohr  has  remarked  that  in  small  surroundings 
he  did  not  show  to  good  advantage.  He  had,  of  course, 
an  incredible  swiftness  of  fingering,  an  amazing  skill 
with  the  bow,  particularly  in  staccato  passages,  which 
he  played,  not  in  the  classic  manner  of  Rode,  with  a 
movement  of  the  wrist  for  each  separate  note,  but  by 
allowing  the  bow  to  spring  upon  the  strings.  His  in- 
tonation was  faultless,  in  runs,  in  double-stops  and  in 
octaves..  Though  he  used  oftenest  light  strings  in  order 
to  secure  special  effects  in  harmonics,  and  these  pre- 
cluded a  full,  rich  tone  in  the  playing  of  melodies,  yet 
he  could  play  simple  passages  with  great  sweetness  and 
charm. 

So  far,  however,  his  technique  could  hardly  have 
exceeded  that  of  Rode.  It  was  in  the  realm  of  special 
effects  that  he  proved  himself  little  less  than  a  wizard. 
Of  these  at  least  three  are  now  within  the  command  of 
all  the  great  players  of  the  present  day.  One  was  the 
combination  of  the  left-hand  pizzicato  with  notes 
played  by  the  bow;  another  the  playing  of  'harmonics,' 
particularly  double-harmonics;  the  third  the  playing 
of  long  and  difficult  movements  upon  a  single  string. 
Musicians  were  in  that  day  so  baffled  by  these  amazing 
sounds,  of  which  Paganini  alone  seemed  to  be  master, 
that  for  years  they  attributed  to  him  a  special  secret 
power.  There  was  no  end  of  speculation  about  Paga- 
nini's  secret,  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  said  to  have 
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imparted  to  but  one  man,  his  pupil  Sivori.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  all  revealed.  In  playing  pieces  upon  a  single 
string  he  was  accustomed  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  string, 
and  to  go  into  the  highest  registers  by  means  of  har- 
monics. He  changed  the  tuning  of  his  violin  also  in 
playing  his  concertos  and  some  of  his  caprices,  and  he 
made  a  frequent  practice  of  sliding  his  fingers,  and  was 
not  above  imitating  sobs,  cries,  laughter,  and  on  one 
occasion,  of  which  he  has  left  an  account,  somewhat 
maliciously  the  braying  of  donkeys  in  Ferrara! 

Still,  though  the  secrets  of  his  mechanism  are  now 
clear  as  day,  and  within  the  control  of  many  even  medi- 
ocre players,  his  music,  wherewith  he  literally  set  half 
Europe  crazy,  has  fully  responded  to  no  fingers  but 
his  own.  This  may  be  because  his  tricks  have  become 
known  and  familiar;  but  more  likely  his  success  drew 
from  more  than  these  tricks,  and  the  secret  of  it  was 
in  his  astounding  appearance  and  uncanny  personal 
magnetism.  Tall,  lank,  gaunt,  dark,  with  blazing  eyes 
and  fingers  like  a  skeleton,  he  may  well  have  brought 
with  him  a  sulphurous  halo  when  he  glided  like  a  spec- 
tre upon  the  stage.  He  was  indeed  more  a  magician 
than  a  musician,  a  sorcerer  too  inspired  to  be  called  a 
charlatan. 

The  effect  of  his  playing  upon  all  branches  of  music 
was  instantaneous.  His  name  became  the  synonym  for 
the  highest  perfection  in  playing  and  singing  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  opinion  of  Chopin,  Mile.  Sontag  is  as  per- 
fect as  Paganini;  and  in  that  of  Mendelssohn  Chopin 
upon  the  piano  rivals  Paganini  upon  the  violin.  Schu- 
mann sets  about  transcribing  the  caprices  of  Paganini 
for  the  piano.  Liszt  makes  of  himself  a  second  won- 
der of  the  world  by  imitating  Paganini;  and  not  only 
that,  but  expands  the  technique  of  his  own  instrument 
to  unheard  of  dimensions. 

Paganini's  compositions  are  for  the  most  part  with- 
out conspicuous  value,  except  for  the  purely  technical 
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extravagances  which  they  display.  Relatively  few  were 
published  during  his  lifetime.  These  include  the  uni- 
versally famous  twenty-four  caprices  for  solo  violin, 
opus  1,  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin  and  guitar,  and 
three  quartets  for  violin,  viola,  guitar  and  'cello.  After 
his  death  a  host  of  spurious  works  appeared;  but  Fetis 
gives  as  genuine  two  concertos,  one  in  E-flat,  one  in 
B  minor,  the  latter  of  which  contains  the  Rondo  a  la 
clochette,  which  was  one  of  his  most  successful  pieces; 
two  sets  of  variations,  one  on  an  air  by  S.  Mayer, 
known  as  Le  Stregghe  ('Witch's  Dance'),  one  on  the 
immortal  air  Le  carnaval  de  Venise,  both  of  which  were 
almost  invariably  on  his  programs;  and  the  Allegro  de 
concert  in  perpetual  motion. 


Ill 

Paganini's  success  was  hardly  less  brilliant  in  Ger- 
many than  it  was  elsewhere  in  Europe.  At  least  Schu- 
mann and  Mendelssohn  submitted  to  the  fascination 
of  his  incomparable  skill.  Yet  on  the  whole  violin 
playing  in  Germany  remained  less  influenced  by  Paga- 
nini  than  it  proved  to  be  in  France,  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land. This  was  not  only  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  great  German  classics,  nor  because  the  tendency  of 
the  German  violinists  was  rather  away  from  solo  vir- 
tuosity and  toward  orchestral  and  quartet  playing;  but 
largely  also  because  of  the  firm  leadership  of  Ludwig 
Spohr,  practically  the  one  man  about  whom  a  definite 
German  school  of  violin  playing  of  international  im- 
portance centres. 

Spohr  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Paganini  (1784). 
His  training  on  the  violin  was  received  from  Franz 
Eck,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Mannheim  school. 
But  according  to  his  own  account,  the  example  of  Rode, 
whom  he  heard  in  1803,  was  of  great  importance  in 
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finally  determining  his  style  of  playing.  His  numerous 
activities  took  him  considerably  beyond  the  field  of 
playing  and  composing  for  the  violin.  He  was  famous 
as  a  conductor  in  Vienna,  in  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and 
in  London,  whither  he  was  frequently  called  to  under- 
take the  conducting  of  his  own  works.  As  a  composer 
he  was  famous  for  his  symphonies,  his  oratorios,  and 
his  operas.  Yet  he  was  not,  in  a  sense,  a  great  musi- 
cian; and  the  only  part  of  his  great  number  of  works 
which  now  seems  at  all  likely  to  endure  much  longer 
in  anything  but  name  is  made  up  of  the  compositions, 
chiefly  the  concertos,  for  violin. 

Of  these  concertos  there  are  seventeen  in  all.  Among 
them  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  often  singled 
out  as  the  best;  and  indeed  these  may  be  said  to  be 
the  best  of  all  his  works.  The  eighth  was  written  on 
the  way  to  a  concert  tour  in  Italy,  and  was  intended 
especially  to  please  the  Italians,  and  written  in  a  con- 
fessedly dramatic  style,  in  modo  d!una  scena  can- 
tante.  None  of  the  concertos  is,  strictly  speaking,  vir- 
tuoso music.  Naturally  all  reveal  an  intimate  knowl^ 
edge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  violin;  but  these  hardly 
over-rule  the  claim  of  the  music  itself.  He  calls  for 
a  sort  of  solid-  playing,  for  a  particularly  broad,  deep 
tone  in  the  cantilena  passages,  for  a  heavy,  rather  than 
a  light  and  piquant,  bow.  He  was  a  big  man  in  stature, 
and  his  hands  were  powerful  and  broad.  Evidently 
he  was  more  than  usually  confined  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  individuality;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
violin  in  the  concertos  is  peculiar  to  him  in  its  demand 
for  strength  and  for  unusually  wide  stretches.  Even 
the  passage  work,  which,  it  must  be  said,  is  far  more 
original  than  that  with  which  even  Rode  and  Viotti 
were  willing  to  be  content,  hardly  ever  exhibits  the 
quality  of  grace.  He  is  at  times  sweet  and  pure,  but 
he  is  almost  never  bewitching. 

A  great  many  will  say  of  him  that  he  deliberately 
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avoids  brilliant  display,  and  they  will  say  it  with  con- 
tentment and  pride.  But  it  may  be  asked  if  the  avoid- 
ance of  brilliancy  for  its  own  sake  is  a  virtue  in  a 
great  musician.  This  sort  of  musical  chastity  becomes 
perilously  like  a  convenient  apology  in  the  hands  of  the 
prejudiced  admirer.  In  the  case  of  Brahms,  for  exam- 
ple, it  daily  becomes  more  so.  And  now  we  read  of 
Spohr's  unlimited  skill  as  a  player  and  of  the  dignified 
restraint  manifested  in  his  compositions  for  the  violin. 
But  by  all  tokens  the  concertos  are  being  reluctantly 
left  behind. 

Among  his  other  works  for  violin  the  duets  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  greater  probably  than  that 
once  enjoyed  by  Viotti's.  His  VioUnschuley  published  in 
1831,  has  remained  one  of  the  standard  books  on  violin 
playing.  Its  remarks  and  historical  comments  are, 
however,  now  of  greater  significance  than  the  exer- 
cises and  examples  for  practice.  These,  indeed,  are 
like  everything  Spohr  touched,  only  a  reflection  of  his 
own  personality;  so  much  so  that  the  entire  series 
hardly  serves  as  more  than  a  preparation  for  playing 
Spohr's  own  works. 

Spohr  was  typically  German  in  his  fondness  for  con- 
ducting, and  for  the  string  quartet.  As  quite  a  young 
man  he  was  the  very  first  to  bring  out  Beethoven's 
quartets  opus  18,  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  Paganini  is 
said  to  have  made  a  favorite  of  Beethoven's  quartef 
in  F,  the  first  of  opus  59;  but  Spohr  was  positively  dis- 
satisfied with  Beethoven's  work  of  this  period.  Yet 
Paganini  was  in  no  way  a  great  quartet  player,  and 
Spohr  was.  We  cannot  but  wonder  which  of  these 
two  great  fiddlers  will  in  fifty  years  be  judged  the  more 
significant  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

Certainly  Spohr  was  hard  and  fast  conservative,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  recognized  the  greatness  of 
Wagner,  and  brought  out  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  and 
Tannhduser  at  the  court  of  Cassel.    And  what  can  we 
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point  to  now  that  has  sprung  from  him?  On  the  other 
hand,  Paganini  was  a  wizard  in  his  day,  half-charla- 
tan, perhaps,  but  never  found  out.  With  the  exception 
of  Corelli  and  Vivaldi  he  is  the  only  violinist  who,  spe- 
cialist as  he  was,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  whole  course  of  music.  For  he  was  like  a  charge  of 
dynamite  set  off  under  an  art  that  was  in  need  of  ex- 
panding, and  his  influence  ran  like  a  flame  across  the 
prairie,  kindling  on  every  hand.  Look  at  Schumann 
and  Liszt,  at  Chopin  and  even  at  Brahms.  Stop  for  a 
moment  to  think  of  what  Berlioz  demanded  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  then  of  what  Liszt  and  Wagner  demanded. 
All  of  music  became  virtuoso  music,  in  a  sense.  It  all 
sprang  into  life  with  a  new  glory  of  color.  And  who 
but  Paganini  let  loose  the  foxes  to  run  in  the  corn  of  the 
Philistines  ? 

Among  Spohr's  pupils  Ferdinand  David  (1810-1873) 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest.  He  was  an  excellent 
performer,  uniting  with  the  solidity  of  Spohr's  style 
something  of  the  more  occasional  fervor  of  the  modern 
school,  following  the  example  of  Paganini.  His  friend- 
ship with  Mendelssohn  has  been  perpetuated  in  music 
by  the  latter's  concerto  for  the  violin,  in  E  minor,  which 
David  not  only  performed  for  the  first  time  in  March, 
1845,  but  every  measure  of  which  was  submitted  to  his 
inspection  and  correction  while  the  work  was  in  proc- 
ess of  being  composed. 

David  has  also  won  a  place  for  himself  in  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  future  generations  by  his  painstaking 
editing  of  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  Few 
of  the  great  works  for  the  violin  but  have  passed 
through  his  discriminating  touch  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  and  the  public.  And  as  a  teacher  his  fame  will 
live  long  in  that  of  his  two  most  famous  pupils :  Joseph. 
Joachim  (1831-1907)  and  August  Wilhehnj  (1845-1908). 
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How  great  an  influence  the  group  of  French  violinists 
exercised  upon  violin  music  and  playing  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  revealed  in  the 
training  and  the  characteristics  of  the  famous  Viennese 
players  of  the  time.  Vienna  had  always  proved  fertile 
ground  for  the  growth  of  Italian  ideas,  and  the  French 
style  recommended  itself  to  the  Viennese  not  only  by 
the  prevalence  of  French  ideas  in  the  city,  owing  to 
political  conditions,  but  also  because  this  style  was  in 
no  small  measure  a  continuance  of  the  Italian  style  of 
Viotti. 

Among  the  Viennese  violinists  may  be  mentioned 
Franz  Clement  (1780-1842),  who,  even  as  a  boy  of 
eleven,  was  making  successful  concert  tours  over  Eu- 
rope. In  the  years  1791  and  1792  he  played  in  London 
in  concerts  directed  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.  Here  as 
elsewhere  his  playing  was  admired  for  its  delicacy  as 
well  as  for  its  sureness  and  clarity,  qualities  which  ever 
recalled  to  the  public  of  that  day  the  playing  of  Viotti 
and  Rode.  He  was  not  above  the  tricks  of  the  virtuoso; 
yet  there  can  be  no  better  proof  that  he  knew  how  to 
use  his  great  technique  with  the  worthiest  aim  than 
that  Beethoven  dedicated  to  him  his  concerto  for  violin. 
He  was  a  thorough  musician.  They  told  a  story  in 
Vienna,  according  to  Spohr,  of  how,  after  hearing 
Haydn's  'Creation'  only  a  few  times,  he  was  able,  using 
only  the  text-book  alone,  to  arrange  all  the  music  for 
the  pianoforte  so  completely  and  so  accurately  that 
when  he  showed  his  copy  to  old  Haydn  the  master 
thought  his  score  must  have  been  stolen  and  copied. 
Another  proof  of  his  musicianship  is  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  konzertmeister  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien. 

Schuppanzigh's  pupil,  Joseph  Mayseder  (1789-1864), 
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was  among  the  brilliant  and  pleasing  players  of  the 
time.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  his  master's  famous  quartet,  his  tastes  seem  to 
have  run  to  a  light  and  more  or  less  frivolous  style 
of  music.  The  tendency  showed  itself  not  only  in  his 
playing,  but  in  his  compositions.  These  included  con- 
certos and  brilliant  salon  pieces;  and  also  string  quar- 
tets and  quintets  and  other  pieces  of  chamber  music, 
all  now  quite  out  of  date. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  influential  of  the  Viennese  vio- 
linists were  Joseph  Boehm  and  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Ernst.  Boehm  (1798-1867)  was  a  pupil  of  Rode,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  in  Poland.  Later  he  visited 
Italy,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  the 
violin  in  the  Conservatory  at  Vienna.  Though  he  was 
famous  in  his  day  as  a  player  who  possessed  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  fingering  and  bowing,  he  was  above  all 
a  teacher.  The  list  of  his  pupils  includes  Ernst,  G.  Hell- 
mesberger  (b.  1800),  Joachim,  Ludwig  Strauss  (b. 
1835),  Rappoldi  (b.  1831)  and  Griin.  Also  Remenyi, 
at  one  time  an  associate  with  Brahms  on  concert  tours, 
belongs  among  them. 

Ernst  was  less  a  teacher  than  a  virtuoso,  whose  skill 
was  so  extraordinary  as  to  pique  Paganini.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  used  to  follow  the  astounding  Italian  on  his 
concert  tours  that  he  might  discover  some  of  the  secrets 
of  his  playing.  His  own  variations  on  the  'Carnival  of 
Venice'  are  a  brilliant  imitation  of  the  style  of  Paga- 
nini. He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  concert  tours;  and, 
though  he  was  known  to  be  a  fine,  if  not  a  deep,  mu- 
sician, the  virtuoso  shows  in  most  of  his  compositions, 
which  are  of  little  more  than  secondary  merit.  He 
died  on  October  8,  1865,  having  enjoyed  a  fame  as  a 
player  second  only  to  that  of  Paganini  and  de  Beriot. 

The  Bohemians  Johann  Wenzelaus  Kalliwoda  (1801- 
1866)  and  Joseph  Slawjk  (1806-1833),  both  achieved 
considerable  fame.  Chopin  spoke  of  Slawjk  with  great- 
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est  admiration,  wrote  that  with  the  exception  of  Paga- 
nini  he  had  never  heard  a  violinist  like  him.  The  two 
became  friends  and  conceived  the  project  of  writing 
together  a  work  for  piano  and  violin.  If  Slawjk  had 
lived  longer  he  might  well  have  rivalled  Paganini, 
whose  playing  he,  like  Ernst,  strove  to  match. 

The  star  of  Paganini  exercised  over  every  nation  of 
musicians  its  irresistible  attraction.  Besides  famous 
players  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  mention  must  be  made 
of  C.  J.  Lipinski,  the  Pole.  Lipinski  remained  in  Poland 
up  to  the  time  (1817)  when  rumors  came  out  of  Italy 
of  the  astonishing  performances  of  the  Genoese.  Then 
he  went  to  Italy  determined  to  hear  the  wonder  him- 
self. In  Piacenza  he  heard  him,  and  later  became  his 
friend  and  associate.  It  is  even  said  that  Paganini  pro- 
posed to  him  a  joint  concert  trip  through  the  large 
Italian  cities;  but  Lipinski  had  been  too  long  away 
from  his  native  land  and  felt  unable  to  remain  away 
longer.  His  playing  was  characterized  by  an  especially 
strong  stroke  of  the  bow,  an  art  he  possibly  acquired 
from  a  year's  hard  work  on  the  'cello.  His  composi- 
tions, few  of  which  are  generally  heard  to-day,  are  said 
by  Wasielewski  to  show  fine  musicianship  and  consid- 
erable subjective  warmth.  The  best  of  them  is  the  so- 
called  'Military'  concerto  in  D  major.  His  ability  as 
an  editor  is  proved  by  his  work  with  Klengel  on  an 
edition  of  Bach's  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord, 
published  by  Peters.  Lipinski  died  at  Urlow,  near 
Lemberg,  in  December,  1861. 


The  most  brilliant  offshoots  of  the  French  school,  to 
the  formation  of  whose  style  the  influence  of  Paganini 
contributed,  were  the  Belgians  de  Beriot  and  Henri 
Vieuxtemps,  who  stand  together  as  representative  of  a 
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Belgian  school  of  violin  playing.  But  before  consider- 
ing them  a  few  names  in  the  long  and  distinguished 
list  of  the  pupils  of  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and  Baillot  may 
be  touched  upon.  Among  those  of  Kreutzer  Joseph 
Massart  was  perhaps  the  most  influential.  He  was 
born  in  Belgium  in  1811,  but  went  early  in  life  to 
Paris  to  complete  with  Kreutzer  the  work  begun  with 
his  countryman  Lambert.  Here  he  remained,  and  from 
1843  was  a  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire. 
At  least  one  of  his  pupils,  Henri  Wieniawski,  won  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso. 

Among  Rode's  pupils  Charles  Philippi  Lafont  (1781- 
1839)  stands  out  prominently.  Lafont  had  also  been  a 
pupil  of  Kreutzer's.  His  playing  was,  according  to 
Spohr,  full  of  energy  and  grace,  perfect  in  intonation, 
and  fine  of  tone,  but  rather  mannered.  His  composi- 
tions, including  duos  written  with  Kalkbrenner,  Henri 
Herz  and  other  virtuoso  pianists,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  Romances,  are  of  no  genuine  value.  The 
seven  concertos  are  quite  forgotten. 

F.  H.  Habeneck  (1781-1841),  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  French  musicians,  was  a  pupil  of  Baillot. 
He  and  his  tw^o  brothers,  Joseph  and  Corentin,  were 
excellent  violinists.  But  though  he  held  a  place  of 
honor  among  virtuosi  of  that  day,  and  though  he  wrote 
a  number  of  works  for  the  violin,  he  is  remembered 
to-day  chiefly  as  the  founder  of  the  Societe  des  concerts 
da  Conservatoire,  These  were  instituted  by  his  energy 
in  1828,  and  for  twenty  years  he  remained  conductor 
of  them.  By  him  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  were 
introduced  into  France.  He  was  for  many  years  teacher 
of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire.  Alard  (b.  1815),  the 
teacher  of  Sarasate,  was  his  most  famous  pupil. 

Massart,  Alard,  and  Leonard  (b.  1819),  another  pupil 
of  Habeneck,  were  all  Belgians;  but  all  remained  in 
Paris  as  teachers  in  the  Conservatoire.  Hence  they  are 
considered  as  representative  of  a  Franco-Belgian  school 
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of  violin  playing.  Charles  Auguste  de  Beriot  (1802- 
1870),  though  studying  for  many  years  in  Paris  under 
the  advice  at  least  of  Viotti  and  Baillot,  and  though 
familiar  to  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  world's  virtuosos,  was  for  nine  years  (1843-52) 
professor  of  violin  playing  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory, and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  brought 
to  Brussels  that  fame  as  a  centre  of  brilliant  violinists 
which  she  has  enjoyed  without  interruption  down  to 
the  present  day. 

In  de  Beriot's  playing  as  well  as  in  his  numerous 
compositions  the  influence  of  Paganini  rises  clearly  into 
sight  above  that  of  the  older  classical  traditions  of 
which  Paris  was  the  guardian  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  He  was  a  master  of  the  Paganini  effects, 
of  the  mysterious  harmonics,  the  dazzling  runs  and 
arpeggios,  the  sparkling  pizzicatos;  and  they  are  thickly 
sown  over  his  music.  Yet  there  was  in  both  his  play- 
ing and  his  compositions  a  genuine  musical  charm. 
Especially  in  melodiousness.  His  wife  was  Maria  Mali- 
bran,  and  through  her  inimitable  singing  he  heard  at 
their  best  the  graceful  melodies  of  the  Italians  Bellini 
and  Donizetti,  and  of  the  Frenchman  Auber,  which 
undoubtedly  greatly  affected  his  own  compositions. 
These,  once  widely  popular,  included  seven  concertos, 
several  airs  varies,  and  duos  for  piano  and  violin,  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  such  virtuosos  as  Thalberg. 

Among  his  pupils  the  most  famous  was  Henri  Vieux- 
temps  (1820-1881),  one  of  the  few  great  virtuosos  of  the 
violin  whose  fame  as  a  player  has  not  outlasted  in  mem- 
ory his  compositions.  Vieuxtemps'  five  concertos,  his 
Ballade  et  Polonaise,  and  even  his  Fantaisie-Caprice 
are  still  in  the  repertory  of  most  violinists  and  have  not 
yet  lost  their  favor  with  the  public. 

His  life  is  a  series  of  long  and  enormously  success- 
ful tours,  which  took  him  not  only  over  most  of  Eu- 
rope,  even   Bussia,   but   thrice   to   the   United   States. 
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These  tours  were  undertaken  now  alone,  now  in  the 
company  of  some  other  virtuoso  such  as  Thalberg.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  almost  all  the  distinguished 
musicians  of  his  age,  among  them  Robert  Schumann 
and  Richard  Wagner;  his  repertory  was  wide  and 
varied,  including  even  Beethoven's  concerto,  which  was 
not  during  the  early  years  of  his  life  frequently  per- 
formed by  any  but  the  German  violinists. 

As  to  his  playing  Paul  David  wrote  in  an  article 
for  Grove's  Dictionary:  'He  had  all  the  great  qualities 
of  technique  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  French 
school.  His  intonation  was  perfect;  his  command  of 
the  bow  unsurpassed.  An  astonishing  staccato — in  up 
and  down  bow — was  a  specialty  of  his;  and  in  addition 
he  had  a  tone  of  such  breadth  and  power  as  is  not  gen- 
erally found  with  French  violinists.  His  style  of  play- 
ing (Vortrag)  was  characteristically  French.  He  was 
fond  of  strong  dramatic  accents  and  contrasts,  and  gen- 
erally speaking  his  style  was  better  adapted  to  his 
own  compositions  and  those  of  other  French  compos- 
ers than  to  the  works  of  the  great  classical  masters. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  said  that  he  gained  some 
of  his  greatest  successes  in  the  concertos  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  was  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
as  a  quartet  player,  even  in  Germany.' 


VI 

Excepting  Spohr,  there  are  few  of  the  violinist-com- 
posers of  the  second  half  of  the  century  with  whom 
fate  has  dealt  so  kindly  as  with  Vieuxtemps.  Most 
have  been  forgotten  as  composers,  a  fact  which  may 
be  taken  to  prove  that  their  compositions  had  little 
musical  vitality  except  that  which  their  own  playing 
infused  into  them.  Those  few  who  have  been  re- 
membered in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  owe  the  perma- 
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nence  of  their  reputations  to  one  or  two  pieces  in  the 
nature  of  successful  salon  music.  Among  these  should 
be  mentioned  Henri  Wieniawski  (1835-1880),  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  finest  players  of  the  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  wandered  from  land  to  land, 
coming  in  company  with  his  friend  Anton  Rubinstein, 
the  great  pianist,  even  as  far  as  the  United  States.  He 
was  after  this  (1874)  for  a  few  years  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatory  in  Brussels,  filling  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Vieuxtemps;  and  then  once  more  re- 
sumed his  life  of  wandering.  His  compositions  were 
numerous,  including  two  concertos  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  studies  and  transcriptions,  or  fantasias,  of  opera 
airs.  Now  perhaps  only  the  Legends  is  still  familiar 
to  a  general  public,  though  the  Fantasia  on  airs  from 
'Faust,'  empty  as  it  is  of  all  save  brilliance,  holds  a 
place  on  the  programs  of  the  virtuosi  of  the  present 
day. 

Bernhard  Molique  (1803-69),  a  violinist  of  consider- 
able repute  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  composed 
five  concertos,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  pieces,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  to-day  is  a  privilege  in  the 
main  reserved  to  the  student.  The  concertos  are  with- 
out genuine  musical  vitality.  Most  of  his  life,  after 
1849,  was  spent  in  England,  where  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  many  pupils. 

Joseph  Joachim,  one  of  the  most  admired  vio- 
linists and  musicians  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  was  a  thoughtful  composer.  His  rela- 
tions with  Brahms  have  elsewhere  been  mentioned 
in  this  series.  But  Joachim's  compositions  are  for  the 
most  part  likely  to  be  forgotten,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Hungarian  Concerto,  opus  11,  the  second 
of  his  three  compositions  in  this  form.  However,  few  if 
any  other  virtuosi  have  ever  so  united  in  themselves 
the  highest  qualities  of  man  and  musician,  and  prob- 
ably no  other  player  ever  exerted  just  the  sort  of  mod- 
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erate  and  wholly  salutary  influence  which  sprang  from 
Joachim.  Among  the  many  signs  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  may  be  mentioned  only  the  four 
honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  the  universi- 
ties of  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Oxford  and  Gottingen. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  (1831-1907)  Joachim 
became  intimately  associated  with  various  circles  of 
musical  activity.  During  the  six  years  between  1843 
and  1849  he  was  in  Leipzig,  then  enjoying  the  enthusi- 
astic efforts  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  Again 
we  find  him  for  four  years  holding  the  place  of  kon- 
zertmeister  in  Liszt's  orchestra  at  Weimar.  Then  he 
is  konzertmeister  in  Hannover,  where  he  married 
Amalie  Weiss,  a  singer  of  unrivalled  art.  Still  later 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where,  as  teacher  and  quartet  leader, 
he  stood  for  the  very  highest  ideals  of  his  art.  The 
famous  Joachim  quartet,  which  his  spirit  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  created,  consisted  of  Joachim,  De  Ahna 
(1835-1892) ,  once  a  pupil  of  Mayseder,  Emanuel  Wirth, 
violist,  who  succeeded  Rappoldi  in  1877,  and  Robert 
Hausmann  (1852-1909).  De  Ahna  was  succeeded  by 
J.  C.  Kruse  (b.  1859),  and  Kruse  in  1897  by  Karl  Hahr. 
Joachim  gave  himself  with  deepest  devotion  to  the 
study  of  Beethoven's  works;  and  probably  his  per- 
formances of  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven  have  es- 
tablished a  standard  of  excellence  in  chamber  music 
which  may  never  be  exalted  further.  Brahms  wrote  his 
violin  concerto  especially  for  Joachim,  who  alone  for 
many  years  was  able  to  play  it.  Here  is  but  another 
case  where  the  great  virtuoso  stands  behind  the  great 
composer.  Kreutzer,  Clement,  and  Rode  all  have  en- 
tered in  spirit  into  the  immortality  of  great  music 
through  Beethoven.  David  stands  behind  the  concerto 
of  Mendelssohn,  Joachim  behind  that  of  Brahms. 

So,  too,  there  is  a  great  virtuoso  just  behind  three  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  concertos:  Sarasate  be- 
hind the  first  concerto  of  Lalo,  the  very  substance  of 
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Bruch's  second  concerto  and  his  Scottish  Fantasia. 
Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1844-1908)  came  from  his  native 
land  of  Spain  to  Paris  in  1856.  Already  as  a  boy  of  ten 
he  had  astonished  the  Spanish  court.  Into  his  small 
hands  had  already  come  a  priceless  Stradivari,  gift  of 
the  queen  of  Spain.  After  three  years'  study  under 
Alard  in  Paris  he  entered  upon  his  career  of  virtuoso, 
which  took  him  well  over  the  face  of  the  world,  from 
the  Orient  to  the  United  States.  The  numerous  short 
pieces  which  he  has  composed  are  tinged  with  Spanish 
color.  There  are  gypsy  dances,  Spanish  dances,  the 
Jota  Aragonesa,  romances  and  fantasias,  all  of  which 
are  brilliant  and  many  of  which  are  at  present  among 
the  favorite  solos  of  all  violinists. 

The  Norwegian  violinist,  Ole  Bull  (1810-1880), 
who  achieved  an  international  fame,  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  His  compositions,  in  slight 
forms  or  transcriptions,  enjoyed  considerable  popu- 
larity. 

On  the  whole  the  technique  of  violin  playing  has 
hardly  advanced  beyond  Paganini.  Practically  little  or 
no  advance  has  been  possible.  But  undoubtedly  this 
once  miraculous  technique  is  now  within  the  grasp  of 
all  the  great  virtuosi  of  the  present  day.  To  mention 
these  would  go  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
which  has  been,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  select  from 
the  list  of  hundreds  a  few  men  that  have  united,  so  to 
speak,  the  technique  of  the  violin  to  the  general  prog- 
ress of  music,  through  their  influence  as  players,  as 
teachers,  as  composers,  or  as  mentors,  so  far  as  violin 
music  is  concerned,  to  greater  composers. 

The  mass  of  music  composed  by  the  great  violinists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  immense.  The  works  of 
large  proportions  as  well  as  those  of  small  were  com- 
posed with  perhaps  the  chief  aim  of  revealing  the 
scope  of  the  instrument;  and  as  for  the  concertos  it  is 
hardly  unfair  to  say  that  they  were  composed  with 
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the  additional  purpose  of  offering  to  the  composer  the 
best  chance  to  display  his  individual  style  as  a  player. 
Certainly  of  these  many  composers  Spohr  and  Vieux- 
temps  were  the  most  capable  as  musicians  in  a  general 
way;  and  as  it  must  be  granted  that  both  were  at  their 
best  in  the  performance  of  their  own  concertos,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  their  concertos  rose  to  their  highest 
value  under  the  fingers  of  their  creators.  To  that  same 
value  they  have  not  otherwise  risen. 

The  concerto  is,  after  all,  a  long  piece  of  music  in 
symphonic  proportions,  and  time  seems  to  have  proved 
that  it  must  justify  itself  by  more  than  display  of  the 
special  qualities  of  a  certain  instrument.  There  must 
be  in  addition  to  this  something  of  genuine  musical 
value.  The  thoughts  which  it  expresses — for  so  we 
must  name  the  outpourings  of  a  musical  inspiration 
which  have  no  substance  but  sound — must  be  first 
worthy  of  expression.  There  must  be  melody  and  har- 
mony of  distinct  and  vivid  character.  These  the  con- 
certos of  the  violin-composers  oftenest  lack;  and  there- 
fore from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  music,  one  finds  in 
them  a  lack  not  only  of  originality  but  of  strength. 

Their  short  pieces  stand  a  better  chance  of  a  longer 
life,  because  in  them  a  slender  idea  is  not  stretched  to 
fill  a  broad  form,  and  because  for  a  short  time  sheer 
beauty  of  sound,  such  as  the  violin  is  capable  of,  and 
dexterity  of  fingers  are  a  sufficient  delight  to  the  ear. 


VII 

In  turning  to  the  violin  pieces  of  the  great  masters 
of  music  one  finds  first  and  foremost  ideas,  great  or 
charming,  which  are  wholly  worthy  of  expression.  As 
these  find  their  outlet  in  music  in  melody,  harmony, 
and  rhythm,  and  take  their  shape  in  form,  melody 
becomes  intensified  and  suggests  as  well  as  sings,  har- 
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mony  is  enriched,  form  developed  and  sustained.  Only 
the  solo  sonatas  of  Bach  have  demanded  such  manifold 
activity  from  the  violin  alone.  Other  composers  have 
called  to  the  aid  of  their  ideas  some  other  instrument — 
pianoforte,  organ,  or  orchestra.  The  great  masters 
have  indeed  placed  no  small  burden  of  the  frame  and 
substance  of  such  compositions  on  the  shoulders  of 
this  second  instrument,  usually  the  pianoforte.  Hence 
we  have  music  which  is  no  longer  solo  music  for  the 
violin,  but  duets  in  which  both  instruments  play  an 
obbligato  part.  Such  are  the  violin  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven, Brahms,  Cesar  Franck  and  others,  thoroughly 
developed,  well-articulated  and  often  truly  great  music. 

Beethoven  wrote  ten  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
lin, all  but  one  between  the  years  1798  and  1803.  This 
was  a  time  when  his  own  fame  as  a  virtuoso  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  pianoforte  part  in  all  the  sonatas 
calls  for  technical  skill  and  musicianship  from  the 
pianist.  Upon  the  violinist,  too,  they  make  no  less 
claim.  In  fact  Beethoven's  idea  of  this  duet  sonata  as 
revealed  in  all  but  the  last,  that  in  G  major,  opus  96, 
is  the  idea  of  a  double  concerto,  both  performers  dis- 
playing the  best  qualities  and  the  most  brilliant  of  their 
instruments,  the  pianist  at  the  same  time  adding  the 
harmonic  background  and  structural  coherence  which 
may  well  be  conceived  as  orchestral.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing then  to  find  in  these  works  something  less  of  the 
'poetic  idea'  than  may  be  discovered,  or  has  been,  in 
the  sonatas  for  pianoforte  alone,  the  string  quartets, 
and  the  symphonies.  Beethoven  is  not  concerned  solely 
with  poetic  expression  in  music.  And  not  only  many  of 
the  violin  sonatas,  but  the  horn  sonata  and  the  'cello 
sonatas,  were  written  for  a  certain  player,  and  even  for 
a  special  occasion. 

Of  the  three  sonatas,  opus  12,  written  not  later  than 
1798  and  dedicated  to  the  famous  Italian  Salieri,  then 
resident  in  Vienna,  little  need  be  said.    On  the  whole 
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they  are  without  conspicuous  distinction  in  style,  treat- 
ment, or  material;  though  certain  movements,  espe- 
cially the  slow  movements  of  the  second  and  third  so- 
natas, are  full  of  deep  feeling.  Likewise  the  next  two 
sonatas,  that  in  A  minor,  opus  23,  and  that  in  F  major, 
opus  24,  are  not  of  great  significance  in  the  list  of  Beet- 
hoven's works,  though  the  former  speaks  in  a  highly 
impassioned  vein,  and  the  latter  is  so  frankly  charm- 
ing as  to  have  won  for  itself  something  of  the  favor  of 
the  springtime. 

Shortly  after  these  Beethoven  composed  the  three 
sonatas,  opus  30,  dedicated  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in 
which  there  is  at  once  a  more  pronounced  element  of 
virtuosity  and  likewise  a  more  definite  poetic  signifi- 
cance. The  first  and  last  of  this  set  are  in  A  major 
and  G  major,  and  show  very  clearly  the  characteristics 
which  are  generally  associated  with  these  keys.  The 
former  is  vigorous,  the  latter  cheerful.  Both  works  are 
finely  developed  and  carefully  finished  in  style,  and 
the  Tempo  di  minuetto  in  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Beethoven's  compositions.  The  sonata  in 
C  minor  which  stands  between  these  two  is  at  once 
more  rough-hewn  and  emotionally  more  powerful. 

The  sonata  in  A,  opus  47,  is  the  ninth  of  the  violin 
sonatas  of  Beethoven.  It  was  written  especially  for 
the  English  violinist,  George  Bridgetower,  with  whom 
Beethoven  played  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  17th  or 
24th  of  May,  1803.  According  to  the  violinist  himself, 
who  was,  by  the  way,  a  mulatto  and  exceedingly  man- 
nered, he  altered  a  passage  in  this  performance  of  the 
work  which  greatly  pleased  Beethoven.  However  this 
may  be,  Beethoven  later  fell  out  with  him,  and  subse- 
quently dedicated  the  sonata  to  the  great  violinist  Ro- 
dolphe  Kreutzer,  who  came  to  Vienna  in  the  suite  of 
General  Bernadotte.  It  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata.  It  is  an  imposing  and  brilliant  work, 
but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  it  owes  its  general  popu- 
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larity  to  the  favor  of  virtuosi  to  whom  it  offers  a  grate- 
ful test  of  technical  abihty.  Emotionally  the  first  move- 
ment alone  is  of  sustained  and  impressive  meaning. 
The  theme  of  the  Andante  is  of  great  sweetness,  but  the 
variations  are  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  more  and 
more  elaborate  ornamentations,  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  players.  The  brilliant  last  movement 
seems  to  have  been  first  conceived  for  the  preceding 
sonata  in  A  major,  opus  30,  No.  1. 

Toward  the  end  of  1812  the  French  violinist,  Pierre 
Rode,  came  to  Vienna,  and  to  this  event  alone  is  prob- 
ably due  the  last  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
and  violin.  If  he  had  set  out  to  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  brilliant  effect  in  the  combination  of  the  two  instru- 
ments, he  achieved  his  goal,  as  far  as  it  was  attainable 
within  the  limits  of  technique  at  that  time,  in  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata.  Then  for  a  period  of  nine  years  he 
lost  interest  in  the  combination.  When  he  turned  to  it 
again,  for  this  sonata  in  G,  opus  96,  it  was  with  far 
deeper  purpose.  The  result  is  a  work  of  a  fineness  and 
reserve,  of  a  pointed  style,  and  cool  meaning.  It  recalls 
in  some  measure  the  Eighth  Symphony,  and  like  that 
symphony  has  been  somewhat  eclipsed  by  fellow  works 
of  more  obvious  and  striking  character.  Yet  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pure  and  finely-wrought  music 
it  is  the  best  of  the  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  first  performance 
of  the  work,  given  on  the  29th  of  December,  1812,  by 
Rode  and  Beethoven's  pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph. 

The  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  opus  61,  must 
be  given  a  place  among  his  masterpieces.  It  belongs 
in  point  of  time  between  the  two  great  pianoforte  con- 
certos, in  G  major  and  E-flat  major;  and  was  first 
performed  by  the  violinist  Franz  Clement,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  at  a  concert  in  the  Theater  an  der  Wieriy 
on  December  23,  1806.  Difficult  as  the  concerto  is  for 
the  violinist,  Beethoven  has  actually  drawn  upon  only 
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a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  instrument,  and 
chiefly  upon  its  power  over  broad,  soaring  melody.  He 
had  written  a  few  years  earlier  two  Romances,  opus  40 
and  opus  50,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  which  may  be 
taken  as  preliminary  experiments  in  weaving  a  solo- 
violin  melody  with  the  many  strands  of  the  orchestra. 
The  violin  part  in  the  concerto  is  of  noble  and  exalted 
character,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  instru- 
ment the  chance  to  express  the  best  that  lies  within  it. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  suggestively  different  from 
the  plan  of  the  last  two  concertos  for  pianoforte.  In 
these  Beethoven  treats  the  solo  instrument  as  a  partner 
or  at  times  as  an  opponent  of  the  orchestra,  realizing 
its  wholly  different  and  independent  individuality.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  both  the  G  major  and  the  E-flat 
major  concertos,  the  piano  asserts  itself  with  weight 
and  power  equal  to  the  orchestra's,  and  the  ensuing 
music  results  as  it  were  from  the  conflict  or  the  union 
of  these  two  naturally  contrasting  forces.  The  violin 
has  no  such  independence  from  the  orchestra,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  an  organic  member.  The  violin  concerto 
begins  with  a  long  orchestral  prelude,  out  of  which 
the  solo  instrument  later  frees  itself,  as  it  were,  and 
rises,  to  pursue  its  course  often  as  leader,  but  never  as 
opponent.* 

The  few  works  by  Schubert  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
belong  to  the  winter  of  1816  and  1817,  and,  though  they 
have  a  charm  of  melody,  they  are  of  relatively  slight 
importance  either  in  his  own  work  or  in  the  literature 
for  the  instrument.  There  are  a  concerto  in  D  major; 
three  sonatinas,  in  D,  A  minor,  and  G  minor,  opus  137, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3;  and  a  sonata  in  A,  opus  162. 

There  are  two  violin  sonatas  by  Schumann,  in  A 
minor,  opus  105,  and  in  D  minor,  opus  121.  Both  are 
works  belonging  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  both 
reflect  a  sad  and  gloomy  spirit;  but  both  contain  much 

*  See  Paul  Bekker:     'Beethoven.'    Berlin,  1913. 
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that  is  rarely  beautiful.  They  will  strike  the  ear  at 
once  as  more  modern  than  those  of  Beethoven,  mostly 
of  course  because  of  the  treatment  of  the  pianoforte. 
Here  it  may  well  be  mentioned  that  improvements  in 
the  pianoforte  rather  changed  the  problem  of  writing 
duet  sonatas  such  as  these.  The  new  power  of  the  in- 
strument might  easily  threaten  the  violin  with  extinc- 
tion. On  the  whole  Schumann's  handling  of  the  com- 
bination is  remarkably  successful.  He  is  inclined  now 
and  then  to  treat  the  pair  of  instruments  in  unison — 
as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata  in  A  minor — 
which  is  a  rank  waste  of  the  beauties  which  the  di- 
versity in  the  natures  of  pianoforte  and  violin  makes 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  movement  as  that 
in  G  major  in  the  second  sonata,  its  unusual  beginning 
with  a  melody  given  by  the  violin  in  pizzicato  chords, 
and  its  third  statement  of  the  melody  in  rich  double- 
stops,  is  a  masterpiece.* 

The  only  considerable  contribution  by  Mendelssohn 
to  the  literature  of  the  violin  is  the  concerto  written 
for  and  first  performed  by  Ferdinand  David.  A  so- 
nata in  F  minor,  opus  4,  is  without  distinction.  But 
the  concerto  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
greatest  works.  Certainly,  standing  as  it  does  between 
the  concerto  of  Beethoven,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Brahms,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  but  appear  small  in 
size  and  slight  in  content.  But  the  themes,  especially 
the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement,  are  well  chosen, 
the  orchestral  part  exquisitely  and  thoroughly  finished, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  violin,  thanks  to  David, 
smoothly  effective.  The  cadenza — is  it  Mendelssohn  or 
David? — is  of  sterling  worth,  and  it  is  happily  arranged 
in  the  movement  as  a  whole  before  the  third  section, 
so  that  the  hearer  has  not  the  shock  which  accompanies 
the  enforced  dragging  in  of  virtuoso  stuff  in  most  ca- 

*  Joachim  had  in  his  possession  a   concerto  for  violin  by  Schumann, 
written   likewise  near  the   end  of  his    life. 
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denzas.  It  glides  naturally  out  of  what  came  before, 
and  slowly  flows  back  into  the  course  of  the  movement. 

There  are  three  violin  sonatas  by  Brahms  which 
hold  a  very  high  place  in  music.  The  first,  opus  78, 
in  G  major,  was  written  after  the  first  and  second  sym- 
phonies and  even  the  violin  concerto  had  been  made 
public  (Jan.  1,  1879).  It  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
of  his  earlier  works,  something  of  grace  and  pleasant 
warmth,  of  those  qualities  which  made  the  second  sym- 
phony acceptable  to  more  than  his  prejudiced  friends. 
Certainly  this  sonata,  which  was  played  with  enthusi- 
asm by  Joachim  all  over  Europe,  made  Brahms'  circle 
of  admirers  vastly  broader  than  it  had  been  before. 

The  workmanship  is,  of  course,  highly  involved  and 
recondite.  There  is  a  thematic  relationship  between 
the  first  and  last  movements,*  and  the  themes  and  even 
the  accompaniment  are  put  to  learned  uses.  But  the 
style  is  gracious  and  charming,  the  treatment  of  the 
violin  wholly  satisfactory,  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  instruments  close  and  interesting. 

The  second  sonata,  opus  100,  did  not  appear  until 
seven  years  after  the  first.  Here  again  there  is  warmth 
and  grace  of  style,  though  the  impression  the  work 
makes  as  a  whole  is  rather  more  serious  than  that  made 
by  the  earlier  sonata.  Of  course  at  a  time  when  Brahms 
and  Wagner  were  being  almost  driven  at  each  other 
by  their  ardent  friends  and  backers  the  resemblance 
between  the  first  theme  of  this  sonata  in  A  major  and 
the  melody  of  the  Prize  Song  in  the  Meistersinger  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  resemblance  is  for  an  instant 
startling,  but  ceases  to  exist  after  the  first  four  notes. 

The  third  sonata,  that  in  D  minor,  opus  108,  appeared 
two  years  later.  On  the  whole  it  has  more  of  the  stern- 
ness one  cannot  but  associate  with  Brahms  than  either 
of  those  which  precede  it.    There  are  grotesque  accents 

*  The  theme  of  the  last  movement  can  be  found  in  two  songs,  Regen- 
lied  and  Nachklang,  opus  59,  published  seven  years  earlier, 
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in  the  first  movement,  and  also  a  passage  of  forty-six 
measures  over  a  dominant  pedal  point,  and  even  the 
delightful  movement  in  F-sharp  minor  {un  poco  presto 
e  con  sentimento)  has  a  touch  of  deliberateness.  The 
slow  movement  on  the  other  hand  is  direct,  and  the  last 
movement  has  a  strong,  broad  swing. 

No  violin  sonatas  show  more  ingenuity  in  the  com- 
bining of  the  two  instruments  than  those  of  Brahms. 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill  in  his  book  on  Chamber  Music,* 
chooses  from  each  of  them  a  passage  which  really 
represents  a  new  effect  in  this  field  of  which  one  would 
have  thought  all  the  effects  discovered. 

The  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  stands  among 
Brahms'  supreme  achievements,  a  giant  among  con- 
certos matched  only  by  that  of  Beethoven.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  Brahms,  who  in  many  ways 
deliberately  tried  to  follow  Beethoven,  and  who  even 
here  chose  the  same  key  (D  major)  that  Beethoven 
chose  for  his  concerto,  chose  likewise  the  old-fashioned 
form  of  concerto.  The  work  gains  ponderance  by  rea- 
son of  the  long  orchestral  introduction  in  both  the  first 
and  second  movements.  There  is,  likewise,  as  in  the 
pianoforte  concertos,  too  conscious  a  suppression  of 
superficial  brilliance.  But  what  is  this  slight  heaviness 
compared  to  the  soaring  power  of  its  glorious  themes? 
Truly  the  violin  rises  high  above  the  orchestra  as  on 
wings  of  light. 

The  treatment  of  the  violin  relates  the  concerto  to 
Joachim  even  more  definitely  than  the  dedication.  It 
is  full  of  the  most  exacting  difficulties,  some  of  which 
in  the  last  movement  gave  even  Joachim  pause.  The 
double-stops,  however,  and  the  frequent  passages  in 
two  voices  were,  after  all,  effects  in  which  Joachim  was 
especially  successful.  Some  of  the  close  co-operation 
of  the  two  great  masters  on  this  single  great  master- 
piece is  revealed  in  the  correspondence  which  passed 

*  'Chamber    Music*      London,    1913. 
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between  Joachim  and  Brahms  and  happily  has  been 
preserved. 

VIII 

Turning  now  to  music  in  its  more  recent  develop- 
ments, we  shall  find  that  each  nation  has  contributed 
something  of  enduring  worth  to  the  literature  of  the 
violin.  Certainly,  high  above  all  modern  sonatas,  and 
perhaps  above  all  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
stands  that  by  Cesar  Franck,  dedicated  to  M.  Eugene 
Ysaye.  By  all  the  standards  we  have,  this  work  is  im- 
mortally great.  From  the  point  of  view  of  style  it 
presents  at  their  best  all  the  qualities  for  which 
Franck's  music  is  valued.  There  are  the  fineness  in 
detail  and  the  seemingly  spontaneous  polyphonic  skill, 
the  experiments,  or  rather  the  achievements  in  binding 
the  four  movements  into  a  unified  whole  by  employing 
the  same  or  cognate  thematic  material  in  all,  the  chro- 
matic alterations  of  harmonies  and  the  almost  unlim- 
ited modulations.  Besides  these  more  or  less  general 
qualities,  the  pianoforte  and  the  violin  are  most  sym- 
pathetically combined,  and  the  treatment  of  both  in- 
struments is  varied  and  interesting.  Franck's  habit  of 
short  phrases  here  seems  wholly  proper,  and  never 
suggests  as  it  does  in  some  of  his  other  works  a  too 
intensive  development  of  musical  substance.  In  short 
this  sonata,  full  of  mystical  poetry,  is  a  flawless  master- 
piece, from  the  opening  movement  that  seems  like  a 
dreamy  improvisation,  to  the  sunny  canon  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  brilliant  accomplish- 
ment of  the  French  composers  in  violin  music.  Lalo's 
Concerto  in  F  minor,  opus  20,  and  his  Spanish  Sym- 
phony for  violin  and  orchestra,  opus  21,  must  be  given 
a  place  among  the  most  successful  of  modern  composi- 
tions.   They  were  both  composed  between  1873  and  the 
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beginning  of  1875.  Both  were  dedicated  to  Sarasate, 
whose  influence  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  perfec- 
tion of  style,  and  who  was  the  first  to  play  them  in 
public.  The  'Spanish  Symphony'  was  greatly  admired 
by  Tschaikowsky  and  apparently  put  the  thought  of 
writing  his  own  concerto  into  his  head.  In  a  letter  to 
Mme.  von  Meek,  written  in  March,  1878,  he  showed  a 
positive  enthusiasm  for  Lalo's  work  which  had  recently 
become  known  to  him  through  the  performance  by  the 
'very  modern'  violinist  Sarasate.  And  of  Lalo  he 
wrote  that,  like  Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet,  he  shunned 
studiously  all  routine  commonplaces,  sought  new  forms 
without  wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike  the 
Germans,  cared  more  for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere 
respect  of  the  old  traditions.  Besides  these  two  con- 
certos Lalo  wrote  within  the  next  few  years  a  'Bo- 
mance-Serenade,'  a  'Norwegian  Fantasia,'  and  a  Con- 
certo Russe,  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

Sarasate  seems  to  have  stimulated  almost  all  of  the 
composers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Saint-Saens 
wrote  three  concertos  for  violin  and  orchestra,  opus 
20,  in  A  major,  opus  58,  in  C  major,  and  opus  61,  in 
B  minor,  and  dedicated  all  to  Sarasate.  Of  these  the 
third  is  the  broadest  in  form  and  the  most  impressing, 
and  is  a  favorite  among  its  fellows  as  the  second  con- 
certo for  pianoforte,  opus  22,  is  among  the  five  works 
in  that  form.  It  was  composed  in  1880  and  played 
for  the  first  time  by  Sarasate.  Saint-Saens  wrote  be- 
sides these  three  concertos  an  'Introduction  and  Bondo 
Capriccioso,'  opus  28,  a  'Bomanze,'  opus  48,  and  a 
'Concert  Piece,'  opus  62,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and 
two  sonatas — opus  75,  in  D  minor,  and  opus  102,  in 
E-flat  major — for  violin  and  pianoforte.  There  is  also 
a  brilliant  Havanaise,  opus  83,  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

There  is  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by  Gabriel 
Faure,  opus  13,  which  has  won  favor,  and  which  Saint- 
Saens  characterized  as  geniale.    The  year  1905  heard 
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the  first  performance  of  the  admirable  violin  sonata  in 
C  major  of  M.  Vincent  d'Indy. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  composers  Grieg  holds  the 
highest  rank,  and  his  three  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte are  among  the  favorite  compositions  for  this  com- 
bination. Their  charm  is  like  that  of  his  other  works, 
and  consists  not  a  little  in  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
national  idiom  which,  until  one  becomes  thoroughly 
used  to  it,  strikes  the  ear  with  delightful  freshness. 
The  three  sonatas  are  respectively  opus  8,  in  F  major, 
opus  13,  in  G  major,  and  opus  45,  in  C  minor.  The  last 
is  a  fiery,  dramatic  work.  The  two  earlier  ones  are 
characterized  by  grace  and  charm.  With  the  exception 
of  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  minor,  Grieg  showed 
himself  nowhere  more  successful  than  in  these  sonatas 
in  the  treatment  of  form.  His  ideas  are  generally 
slight,  and  his  workmanship  delicate  and  refined. 
Hence  he  is  at  his  best  in  short  pieces.  But  the  violin 
sonatas  are  on  the  whole  well  sustained,  and  the  themes 
in  the  last  of  them,  and  particularly  the  chief  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  have  a  breadth  quite  unusual  in  the 
great  part  of  his  music. 

Of  far  broader  conception,  however,  than  the  sonatas, 
are  the  two  brilliant  concertos  by  Christian  Sinding, 
the  first  in  A  major,  opus  45,  the  second  in  D  major, 
opus  60.  Concerning  his  music  in  general  M.  Henry 
Marteau,  the  eminent  French  violinist  who  introduced 
the  first  concerto  to  the  public  and  who  is  a  close  friend 
of  Sinding,  has  written:  'He  is  very  Norwegian  in  his 
music,  but  less  so  than  Grieg,  because  his  works  are 
of  far  broader  conception  and  would  find  themselves 
cramped  in  the  forms  that  are  so  dear  to  Grieg.'  * 

Among  the  Russians,  Tschaikowsky's  concerto  for 
violin  in  D  major,  opus  35,  is  one  of  the  greatest  writ- 
ten for  the  instrument.  Of  Tschaikowsky's  admira- 
tion for  the  Spanish  Symphony  of  Lalo,  mention  has 

*  See  Song  Journal,  November  10,   1895. 
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already  been  made.  After  this  had  prompted  him  to 
write  a  concerto  of  his  own,  the  work  went  on  with 
astonishing  rapidity;  was,  in  fact,  roughly  on  paper 
within  the  space  of  a  month.  It  was  first  performed 
on  December  4,  1884,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  by  Adolf  Brodsky  (b.  1851).  It  was  originally 
dedicated  to  Leopold  Auer  (b.  1845),  but  Tschaikow- 
sky  later  re-dedicated  it  to  Brodsky,  having  heard  that 
Auer  had  dissuaded  Emile  Sauret  from  playing  it  in 
Petrograd.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work  much  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  letter  written  by  Brodsky  to  Tschai- 
kowsky  after  the  first  performance.  Among  other 
things  he  wrote :  'I  had  the  wish  to  play  the  concerto 
in  public  ever  since  I  first  looked  it  through.  *  *  * 
I  often  took  it  up  and  often  put  it  down,  because  my 
laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to  reach  the  goal. 
You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too  many  difficulties  into 
it.  *  *  *  One  can  play  it  again  and  again  and  never 
be  bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circumstance  for 
the  conquering  of  its  difficulties."  * 

Of  the  three  movements  only  the  last  (allegro  vivacis- 
simo,  2-4,  D  major)  has  a  distinctly  Russian  flavor. 
This  comes  to  it  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  two 
chief  themes,  which  are  in  the  character  of  Russian 
folk-songs,  but  from  the  gorgeous  coloring,  both  har- 
monic and  orchestral,  the  wildness  of  climaxes,  and 
the  Slavic  idiom  of  repeating  a  single  phrase  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  a  riotous  piece  of  music,  this  last 
movement,  full  of  an  animation,  almost  a  madness 
which  is  intoxicating.  Hanslick  heard  in  it  only  the 
brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  Kermesse;  but 
his  fierce  judgment  has  not  been  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic or  by  the  profession. 

There  is  a  concerto  for  violin  in  A  minor,  opus  82,  by 
Alexander  Glazounoff,  composed  in  1904  and  first  per- 
formed at  a  Queen's  Hall  concert  in  London,  by  Mischa 

*  See  Modest  Tschaikowsky :     'Life  of  Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky.* 
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Elman,  on  October  17,  1905.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
Leopold  Auer,  to  whom,  as  has  just  been  mentioned, 
Tschaikowsky  originally  dedicated  his  concerto  for 
violin.     It  is  a  work  without  distinction. 

The  violin  concerto  of  Sibelius  in  D  minor,  opus  47^ 
was  composed  in  1905  and  first  played  by  Karl  Halir 
in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905.  It  is  a  work  of  far  greater 
power  than  that  of  Glazounoff.  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch 
in  her  monograph  on  Sibelius,*  likens  the  difficulties 
in  it  to  those  of  the  Tschaikowsky  concerto,  which  were 
for  a  while  considered  insurmountable.  The  concerto 
is  in  three  movements  of  which  the  first  is  gloomy  and 
forbidding,  though  poignant  in  the  extreme,  the  second 
noble  and  more  classic,  the  last — the  coda  of  which  was 
added  by  Pietro  Floridia — savagely  effective. 

In  Germany  we  meet  with  Sarasate  again  in  the  sec- 
ond concerto  and  Scottish  Fantasy  by  Max  Bruch. 
These  are  the  best  known  of  Bruch's  works  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  first 
concerto,  opus  26,  in  G  minor,  a  Romance,  opus  42,  an 
Adagio  Appassionato,  opus  57,  and  a  Serenade,  opus  75. 
The  second  concerto,  opus  44,  was,  according  to  Bruch, 
inspired  by  stories  of  the  Carlist  wars  in  Spain,  told  by 
Sarasate.  It  was  composed  in  Bonn  in  1877,  ten  years 
after  the  first,  and  was  first  publicly  performed  by 
Sarasate,  in  London,  during  the  fall  of  that  year.  In 
form  it  is  free  and  rhapsodical,  consisting  of  an  adagio 
movement,  then  a  movement  in  recitative  style,  and  a 
final  rondo.  All  through  the  work  the  solo  violin  pre- 
dominates. The  Scottish  Fantasia,  composed  a  year  or 
two  later,  was  dedicated  to  Sarasate.  The  use  of  Scotch 
songs  in  the  five  movements  is  so  free  that  English 
critics  could  hardly  recognize  them,  and  were  angry. 

Among  more  recent  works  for  the  violin  by  German 
composers  the  sonata  by  Richard  Strauss  stands  con- 
spicuous.   This  is  an  early  work — opus  18 — and  its  pop- 

*  *Jean   Sibelius,  a  Finnish  Composer.' 
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ularity  is  already  on  the  wane.  There  is  a  concerto 
in  A  major,  opus  101,  by  Max  Reger,  and  a  Suite  im 
alien  Stil  for  violin  and  piano,  opus  93.  There  are  con- 
certos by  Gernsheim,  as  well:  but  on  the  whole  there 
has  been  no  remarkable  output  of  music  for  the  violin 
in  Germany  since  that  of  Brahms  and  of  Max  Bruch. 

Karl  Goldmark,  the  Bohemian  composer,  has  written 
two  concertos,  of  which  the  first,  opus  28,  in  A  minor, 
offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  composer's  finished 
and  highly  pleasing  style.  The  second  concerto,  with- 
out opus  number,  is  among  his  later  works.  Two  suites 
for  piano  and  violin,  opus  11  and  opus  43,  were  made 
familiar  by  Sarasate.  Dvorak's  concerto,  opus  53,  has 
been  frequently  played.  He  composed  as  well  a  Ro- 
mance, opus  11,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  a  sona- 
tina, opus  100,  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  The  works 
of  Jeno  Hubay  are  of  distinctly  virtuoso  character. 

The  Italian  Leone  Sinigaglia  became  known  to  the 
world  by  his  concerto  for  violin,  opus  20,  in  A  major, 
played  in  Berlin  in  1901  by  his  countryman,  Arrigo 
Serrato.  Later  works  include  a  Rapsodia  piemontese 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  a  Romance  for  the  same 
combination,  opus  29.  The  violin  music  of  Emanuel 
Moor,  including  a  concerto  and  a  remarkably  fine  suite 
for  violin  unaccompanied,  has  yet  to  be  better  known. 
Georges  Enescou  first  attracted  attention  by  composi- 
tions for  the  violin.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  violin  is  awaiting  a  new  contribution  to 
its  literature.  This  contribution  is  doubtless  delayed 
by  the  great  attention  given  at  the  present  day  to  the 
piano,  the  orchestra,  or  other  combinations  of  instru- 
ments, by  which  the  modern  growth  in  harmony  and 
the  change  in  ideas  of  polyphony  may  be  given  a  full 
expression.  Until  these  various  ideas  have  become 
firmly  rooted  and  well-grown,  the  violin  will  profit  but 
vicariously  by  them. 
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THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    CHAMBER    MUSIC 


The  term  'chamber  music';  fifteenth-century  dances;  lute  music,  early 
suites;  vocal  'chamber  music' — Early  'sonatas':  Gabrieli;  Rossi;  Marini; 
etc. — Vitali,  Veracini,  Bassani  and  Corelli;  Corelli's  pupils;  Vivaldi;  Bach 
and  Handel. 


In  giving  an  account  of  early  chamber  music  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  early  instru- 
mental music  of  certain  kinds,  although  the  term  at 
first  did  not  apply  to  pure  instrumental  music  alone. 
Chamber  music  in  the  sixteenth  century  meant  instru- 
mental or  vocal  music  for  social  and  private  purposes 
as  distinguished  from  public  musical  performances  in 
churches  or  in  theatres.  In  its  modern  sense  chamber 
music  applies,  of  course,  only  to  instrumental  ensem- 
bles, and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  vocal  side  of  chamber  music  beginnings,  except 
where,  as  in  its  incipient  stages,  music  was  written  for 
both  kinds  of  performances.*  In  searching  for  ex- 
amples of  early  chamber  music,  therefore,  we  must 
above  all  consider  all  such  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, as  was  not  composed  for  the  use  of  the  church 

*  Distinction  between  church  music  and  chamber  music,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was  first  made  by  Nic.  Vicentino  in  1555  in  a  work  entitled 
L'antica  musica  ridotta  alia  moderna.  The  term  chamber  music  had  its 
origin  in  the  practice  of  rich  citizens  and  princes  who  regularly  kept  in 
their  service  musicians  to  provide  private  concerts  in  their  chambers 
(camera)  for  the  delectation  of  their  friends.  The  musicians  thus  em- 
ployed were  given  the  title  of  chamber  musicians,  or  chamber  singers.  The 
oflicial  title  of  chamber  musician — suonatore  di  violino  da  camera — was 
probably  used  for  the  first  time  by  Carlo  Farina  (1627)  in  the  service  of 
the  court  at  Dresden. 
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or  theatre.  Properly  speaking  the  accompanied  art- 
songs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which 
were  discussed  in  Vol.  I,  Chapter  IX,  of  our  narrative 
history,  represent  the  very  beginnings  of  artistic  in- 
strumental music  that  during  the  following  three  cen- 
turies developed  into  pure  instrumental  chamber  mu- 
sic. In  forwarding  this  development  the  dance  music 
of  the  period  and  other  instrumental  compositions  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  important  factors. 

The  fifteenth  century  dances  such  as  the  Pawir- 
schwantZy  the  Fochsschwantz,  and  others,  employed  the 
polyphonic  style  peculiar  to  the  vocal  compositions  of 
the  time.  They  lacked  inspiration  and  were  of  a  rest- 
less character  because  of  frequent  changes  of  rhythm. 
There  was  little  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other; 
they  were  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  Michael  Prsetorius, 
*as  like  as  eggs,'  and  their  general  character  was  not 
different  from  that  of  the  vocal  compositions  of  the 
same  period.  Probably  no  modern  ear  could  listen  to 
them  with  enjoyment. 

Presumably  this  music  was  to  be  played  on  any  in- 
strument, without  differentiation.  No  single  instru- 
ment was  especially  favored  until  the  following  cen- 
tury, when  the  perfection  and  the  popularity  of  the 
lute  helped  to  bring  chamber  music  into  existence. 
This  instrument  was  indeed  so  highly  perfected  and 
the  players  so  skilled  that  they  were  able  to  perform 
upon  it  even  difficult  polyphonic  works.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  people  to  become  acquainted, 
through  private  performances,  with  a  great  number  of 
musical  compositions.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  their 
friends  lutenists  arranged  and  transcribed  for  their 
instruments  all  kinds  of  compositions,  including  even 
entire  six-part  masses.  While  these  arrangements 
served  their  purpose  they  were  probably  not  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  orchestral 
scores  to-day.     Pieces  of  polyphonic  character  were 
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also  composed  directly  for  the  lute,  and  bore  such 
names  as  Ricercar,  Fantasia,  Prseludium,  Preambel, 
Trio,  Triuniy  Toccata,  Tartar  le  corde,  etc.  Besides 
this  the  lutenists  produced  a  large  amount  of  music  in 
a  more  popular  vein,  popular  tunes,  dances,  and  de- 
scriptive pieces  including  'battles,'  'echoes,'  'bird-songs,' 
in  which  the  composer's  intention  was  often  not  self- 
evident. 

This  lute  music  must  have  been  usually  played  in 
rooms  of  limited  size,  for  the  delicate  tone  quality  of 
the  lute  would  scarcely  render  it  practical  for  accom- 
paniments to  dances.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
this  early  lute  music  was  played  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  the  earliest  form  of  true  chamber  music  and  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  absolute  instrumental  music  in 
general. 

We  find  already  in  this  early  chamber  music  the 
elements  of  artistic  form.  It  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
amination of  numerous  collections  from  the  sixteenth 
century  that  composers  for  the  lute  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  contrast,  being  impelled  thereto  by  a  natural 
artistic  sense.  Iln  Petrucci's  lute  collection  (1507-08), 
for  example,  a  Ricercar  is  preceded  by  a  sort  of  prel- 
ude-like Tartar  le  corde  that  in  its  rapid  passages  forms 
an  evident  contrast  to  the  even  and  more  simple  style 
of  the  Ricercar,  It  is  this  tendency  toward  artistic  con- 
trast that  helped  to  build  up  the  cyclical  forms  of  the 
suite  and  of  the  sonata. 

Lutenists,  in  fact,  preferred  to  combine  their  favorite 
songs  and  dances  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
which  thus  constituted  the  earliest  suites.  A  suite  of 
three  dances  is  to  be  found  in  Petrucci's  collection.  It 
contains  a  Pavane,  a  Saltarello,  and  a  Piva,  The  Pa- 
vane  (in  common  time)  gives  the  melodic  material 
for  the  two  other  movements  (in  triple  time),  a  crude 
example  of  the  use  of  a  leading  theme  in  the  different 
movements.    Attaignat's  French  collection  (1529)  also 
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contains  a  suite  of  three  dances :  Bassedance,  Recoupe, 
and  Tordion,  Some  German  suites  consisted  of  a  slow 
movement  (in  triple  time),  and  a  second,  more  rapid, 
on  the  melody  of  the  first.  The  individual  pieces  some- 
times had  no  names,  but  frequently  the  slow  move- 
ment was  called  Hoftanz,  while  the  fast  movement 
bore  the  designation  Hupfauff,  Other  combinations  of 
movements  were  Ein  guter  Hoftanz  (in  common  time), 
Proportz  darauf  (in  triple  time),  and  Pavana,  or  Ein 
kunstreicher  Gassenhauer,  Ander  Thyl,  Proportz  dritt 
Thyl,  Toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  move- 
ments increased  in  number,  the  suites  ended  with  a 
postlude,  such  as  a  Toccata,  The  relation  between  the 
movements  was  evident  not  only  in  the  common  the- 
matic material,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  same  key 
throughout.  Later  the  dances  were  grouped  under 
their  different  titles — all  the  Pavanes  and  Allemandes, 
for  instance,  being  brought  together.  Not  every  kind 
of  dance  was  regarded  as  suitable  for  combination 
with  others.  Such  dances  as  Caluta  a  la  Spagnola  or 
a  la  Italiana,  the  Branle,  the  Morino,  the  Balletti,  the 
Polish,  'Welsh,'  French,  Swiss,  Hungarian,  Bavarian, 
and  Swabian  dances  are  always  found  alone.  The 
contrasted  tempi  of  the  better  suites  lent  them  a  certain 
variety  and  lightness. 

Lute  music  gradually  Vent  out  of  fashion,'  as 
Thomas  Mace,  himself  a  composer  for  the  lute,  re- 
marked, because  it  was  'a  very  chargeable  instrument' 
and  'the  hardest  instrument  in  the  world.'  In  the 
meantime  certain  composers  were  writing  chamber 
music  for  which  no  special  instrument  was  indicated. 
Of  this  class  of  instrumental  compositions  we  may 
mention  especially  a  Canzon  da  sonare  a  4,  by  Floren- 
tino  Maschera  from  his  Lihro  primo  de  canzoni  da 
sonare  a  4  (1593).  It  is  called  La  Capriola  and  is 
written  for  basso,  tenore,  alto,  e  canto.  Maschera's 
canzonas  are  among  the  earliest  printed  specimens  of 
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independent  instrumental  compositions.  Their  phrase 
structure  is  very  irregular.  One  canzona,  for  instance, 
has  an  introduction  of  twenty-one  measures,  followed 
by  a  longer  piece  of  six  periods  of  22,  21,  18,  19,  and 
23  measures.  On  the  whole,  Maschera's  instrumental 
compositions  are  vocal  in  character  and  polyphonic 
in  style.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Canzoni 
and  Sacrse  Symphonise  of  Giov.  Gabrieli  (1597),  al- 
though his  Sonata  con  tre  violini  and  canzoni  a  6  (two 
violins,  cornetto,  tenore,  trombone  and  bass)  (1615) 
show  an  advance  in  instrumental  writing.  In  Gabrieli's 
Sonata  piano  e  forte,  we  meet  for  the  first  time  the 
term  'Sonata.'  This  composition  is  scored  for  a  double 
choir  of  instruments,  the  first  consisting  of  a  cornet 
and  three  trombones,  and  the  second  of  a  violin  and 
three  trombones.  These  two  choirs  are  employed  an- 
tiphonally.  Gabrieli  usually  preferred  to  score  his  so- 
natas and  canzonas  for  eight  instruments  in  two  choirs, 
but  not  infrequently  he  wrote  from  four  to  twenty-two 
parts  in  one  or  three  choirs. 

In  comparing  Gabrieli  with  Maschera  we  get  the 
impression  that  while  Maschera's  canzonas  are  song- 
like, Gabrieli's  polyphonic  style  represents  rudimen- 
tary symphonic  music. 

A  link  in  the  evolution  of  chamber  music  form  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Fantasie  overo  Canzoni  alia  Fran- 
cese  per  sonare  nell  *organo  ed  altri  stromenti  musicali 
a  4,  by  Adriano  Banchieri  (1603).  In  some  of  these 
pieces  the  first  part  corresponds  with  the  third,  the 
second  part  appearing  as  a  kind  of  middle  movement, 
an  arrangement  that  shows  the  elements  of  the  three- 
part  form  of  the  modern  sonata. 

We  have  seen  that  chamber  music  included  dances 
(single  and  in  suites)  and  compositions  of  free  inven- 
tion. The  names  of  the  former  class  of  pieces  clearly 
expressed  and  described  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  terms  applied  to  compositions  of  free  invention, 
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however,  were  not  strictly  defined,  and  compositions 
with  scarcely  any  difference  between  them  were  vari- 
ously entitled  Sonata,  Fantasia,  Simphonia  and  Can- 
zona.  To  illustrate  the  uncertain  terminology^  of  the 
time  we  may  quote  the  following  from  Praetorius'  Syn- 
tagma Musicum  (1618) :  In  my  personal  opinion  there 
is  still  some  difference  between  Sonatas  and  Canzonas. 
Namely,  Sonatas  contain  serious,  solemn  and  pompous 
music,  in  the  manner  of  Motettes;  while  the  Canzonas 
briskly,  quickly,  and  merrily  pass  away.'  Sometimes, 
however,  the  term  'Sonata'  conveyed  the  idea  of  music 
that  was  played  at  banquets  and  for  dancing. 

Currently  with  the  rise  of  music  of  free  invention, 
dances  and  suites  were  further  cultivated,  as  we  see 
from  the  large  number  of  such  compositions  extant. 
The  dances  of  Melchior  Franck  (1603)  were  sometimes 
of  polyphonic  phraseology,  sometimes  of  lively  flowing 
melodies,  with  irregular  structure,  and  we  find  a  Gal- 
liarde  by  Johann  Ghro  (1604)  consisting  of  periods  of 
13 — 11 — 11  measures.  Similar  pieces  by  Brade  (1607), 
Thomas  Simpson  (1617),  Erasmus  Widman  (1618),  and 
others,  showed  more  or  less  skill  in  handling  their  mu- 
sical materials.  Besides  single  dances,  we  find  also 
several  interesting  and  valuable  collections  of  suites. 
I.  H.  Schein's  Banchetto  musicale,  1617,  a  series  of 
twenty  suites,  contains  very  characteristic  examples 
of  the  suite  in  five  movements.  We  may  quote  here 
the  beginnings  of  the  five  movements  of  his  tenth  suite : 


Allemande 


Tripla 


etc. 


Courente 


"^^^^^S 


etc. 


Gagliarda 


etc.      V 
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Similar  to  Schein's  suites  in  the  character  of  their  vari- 
ations are  those  by  Paul  Bauerl,  edited  six  years  ear- 
lier. Variations  in  suites  were  so  popular  that  in  a 
work  by  Andreas  Hammerschmidt  (1639)  the  author 
gave  instructions  for  playing  *Gaillarde  on  the  1,  2,  7, 
Pavane.'  Change  in  the  order  and  in  the  number  of 
the  single  movements  is  to  be  found  in  the  suites  of 
Johann  Neubauer  (1649).  They  contain  only  four 
movements,  Pavane,  Gaillarde,  Balletto,  and  Courante. 
The  Balletto  stands  for  the  Allemanda  and  Tripla,  hav- 
ing two  parts,  the  first  in  common,  the  second  in  triple, 
time. 

The  four  movement  form  of  suite  was  adopted  by 
Froberger  (1649),  and  by  K.  Briegel  (1652).  After  the 
middle  of  the  century  composers  began  to  include  in 
their  suites  movements  that  were  not  dances,  such  as 
Canzonas,  Symphonias,  Sonatas,  Sonatinas  or  Prse- 
ludia.  The  earliest  examples  of  those  are  by  I.  R.  Able 
(1650),  Martin  Rubert,  Job.  Jak.  Lowe  (1658),  Diedrich 
Becker  (Musikalische  Friihlingsfriichte,  1668),  Job. 
Rosenmiiller  (Sonata  da  camera,  1667),  Job.  Petzolds 
(Leipzigische  Abendmusik,  1669),  Esajas  Reusser 
(Suites  for  two  violins  with  continno,  containing  the 
following  movements:  AUemande,  Courante,  Sara- 
bande  or  Gavotte,  Gigue,  with  an  Adagio — called  So- 
nata— as  introduction,  1670).  Thus  through  the  mix- 
ture of  'suites'  with  'sonatas'  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  classical  chamber-sonata. 

II 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  important  part  of 
early  chamber  music  consisted  of  various  compositions 
in  the  form  of  vocal  pieces — madrigals,  canons,  rounds, 
and  catches.  As  far  as  we  know  the  earliest  printed 
collection  of  such  music  extant  is  a  volume  entitled 
Pammelia  (o)  Musicks  Misscellane  (1609).    The  mixed 
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variety  of  these  'pleasant  and  delightful  Roundelays' 
shows  skillful  counterpoint  and  good  harmony.  The 
names  of  the  composers  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book, 
but  since  the  style  of  the  compositions  suggests  great 
antiquity,  this  collection  may  represent  the  oldest 
printed  vocal  chamber  music.  With  the  striking  prog- 
ress of  instrumental  music,  purely  vocal  compositions 
were  less  and  less  used  as  chamber  music,  since  instru- 
ments were  being  used  to  play  in  unison  with  the 
voices.  Such  performances  were  called  concertati. 
Significant  vocal  compositions  with  instrumental  ac- 
companiments were  produced  by  Peri  (1561-1633)  and 
Caccini  (d.  1618),  whose  Cantate  da  camera  or  Madri- 
gall  da  camera  were  mostly  pieces  for  a  single  voice 
accompanied  by  a  single  instrument.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  vocal 
music  here,  since  chamber  music  as  we  know  it  to-day 
represents  a  purely  instrumental  development. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Gabrieli's  use  of  the 
term  sonata  and  to  the  first  specimens  of  canzonas. 
Besides  these  we  may  mention  a  Canzon  francese  a  ris- 
posta  by  Viadana  (1602)  for  Siolino,  cornetto,  two 
tromboni,  and  basso  continuo.'  The  parts  of  the  in- 
struments that  lead  the  melodies  are  handled  here  as 
in  a  dialogue.  The  treatment  of  the  melody  is  monodic 
rather  than  contrapuntal. 

Of  much  more  interest  and  value  are  a  Sonata  in 
dialogo  for  violin,  with  basso  continuo,  and  a  Sonata 
detto  la  moderna,  from  the  Varie  Sonate  (1613)  of 
Salomone  Rossi.  Rossi's  sonatas  contain  good  exam- 
ples of  variations  on  a  basso  ostinato  (Sopra  VAria 
delta  Romanesca  and  Sopra  VAria  di  Ruggiero),  The 
basses,  however,  are  not  always  strictly  carried  out. 
Rossi  also  cultivated  variations  on  melodies  not  in  the 
bass.  He  is  noted  for  his  first  attempts  in  the  form 
of  the  trio  sonata  (two  violins  with  basso  continuo) ^ 
where,  as  in  his  simpler  and  shorter  *Sinfonias,'  the 
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homophonic  style  is  predominant.  His  compositions 
have  thematic  unity,  and  he  sometimes  demands  the 
changing  of  his  tempi  (Si  replica  Vultima  parte  ma  piu 
presto). 

Similar  to  Rossi's  trio  sonatas  are  those  by  Buona- 
mente  (1626),  who  is  likewise  fond  of  variations  and 
of  writing  in  dialogues  for  two  violins.  In  his  Sonate 
a  3  (for  two  violins  and  string-bass)  the  bass  has  a 
more  important  role  than  a  mere  accompaniment;  it 
also  helps  to  carry  the  themes,  showing  a  tendency 
toward  independent  movement.  A  sonata  (113  meas- 
ures long)  arouses  our  interest  by  the  development  of 


the  first  three  notes  of  its  theme    ($  f    f  f  ff=gte-  t^^* 


^  JT3. 


reappears  in  the  following  mannerMj  I  ti j  |  r  I  I  ^ 


reminding  us  of  the  C  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven. 
Some  of  Buonamente's  sonatas  end  with  the  complete 
form  of  the  original  themes  as  if  to  unify  the  whole 
composition — a  characteristic  we  again  find  in  Beet- 
hoven (i.e.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
eighth  symphony).  The  single  themes  and  the  lack  of 
variety  in  tempi  lend  a  certain  monotony  to  Buona- 
mente's compositions,  though  otherwise  they  are  very 
interesting. 

Another  writer  of  sonatas  in  Rossi's  manner  is  Fran- 
cesco Turini  (Tanto  tempo  hormai,  1624).  His  compo- 
sitions, too,  are  in  the  form  of  variation  suites,  where 
the  same  bass,  with  slight  changes  in  rhythm  and  char- 
acter, is  used  in  all  movements.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness we  may  also  mention  G.  AUegri's  sonatas  for 
four  string  instruments,  which  may  be  considered 
crude  early  specimens  of  the  string  quartet. 

An  important  advance  in  chamber  music  composi- 
tions is  marked  by  B.  Marini,  who  introduced  into  the 
trio  sonata   a  second  theme,  contrasting  strongly  in 
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rhythm  with  the  first.  This  new  second  theme  is  an- 
nounced simultaneously  with  the  first  when  the  latter 
appears  for  the  second  time  thus; 


^ 


g 


^ 


'^  "  IH^ 


\^^\[r(Pu^^ 


etc 


Marini  is  also  notable  for  the  use  of  chromatics  in  his 
later  works  (1651)  and  his  effective  instrumental  writ- 
ing. He  did  not,  however,  lay  special  stress  upon  de- 
veloping the  idea  of  the  new  theme  nor  upon  giving 
more  independence  to  the  two  leading  instruments. 
Frescobaldi  also  failed  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  the  second  motive  in  his  trio  sonatas  (1628).  The 
idea,  however,  was  well  developed  by  Tarquinio  Merula 
(especially  in  a  sonata  called  La  Pedrina,  1637),  whose 
works  (Canzoni  da  sonar,  1615,  Canzoni  overo  Sonate 
concertate  da  chiesa  e  camera  a  2  e  3,  1637,  etc.)  show 
not  only  more  proficiency  in  instrumental  writing,  but 
also  greater  independence  in  the  single  parts  and  more 
individuality  in  the  bass  parts.  Merula's  compositions 
have  a  sort  of  jovial  humor,  and  on  the  whole  they 
produce  a  more  satisfactory  general  effect  than  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

Of  minor  importance  are  the  Sinfonie  ad  uno  e  duoi 
violini,  a  duoi  trombone,  con  il  partimento  per  Vorgano 
con  alcune  quattro  viole,  1629,  by  Mont'Albano,  and 
the  few  chamber  music  compositions  (besides  solo  so- 
natas) by  Fontana  (1630,  1641),  whose  graceful  melo- 
dies are  suggestive  of  the  coming  era.  In  further  de- 
veloping the  forms  of  chamber  music  (mostly  in  trio 
sonatas)  an  important  place  belongs  to  Maurizio  Caz- 
zati  (d.  1677),  who  is  distinguished  especially  for  his 
clear-cut  melodies.  The  following  from  his  sonata, 
La  Lucilla  (1648),  is  a  good  example: 


^J=S: 
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Here  the  contrasting  second  theme  is  brought  in  before 
the  exposition  of  the  first  is  completed.  La  Lucilla  has 
repose  and  thoughtfulness  instead  of  the  restlessness 
usual  in  similar  compositions.  It  is  in  four  parts  and 
ends  with  the  first  theme  without  the  contrasting  sec- 
ond motive. 

Among  other  chamber  music  composers  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  point  out  Mas- 
similiano  Neri,  who  first  used  the  terms  sonata  and 
canzona  without  any  distinction.  After  his  time  the 
term  canzona  was  less  and  less  used  and  the  name 
sonata  finally  became  general  for  all  instrumental 
chamber  music  compositions.  Neri's  works  are  char- 
acteristic products  of  the  century.  His  scoring  for 
three  to  twelve  instruments,  his  restless  changing  of 
rhythm  and  tempo,  his  lack  of  unity  and  'develop- 
ment,' are  the  ever-present  signs  of  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote.  Still,  his  construction  of  phrase,  his  modu- 
lations, his  more  graceful  figures  show  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  writing  of  his  predecessors.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  his  Sonata  in  nine  movements  (1651) 
for  two  violins,  viola  and  bass — another  ancestor  of 
the  modern  string  quartet — shows  the  looseness  of  form 
which  was  characteristic  of  all  contemporary  instru- 
mental music: 

Movement  I:  in  4/4 — 46  measures 

Movement  II:  Adagio  in  3/2 — 20  measures 

Movement  III:  Allegro  in  4/4 — 26  measures 

Movement  IV:  Adagio  in  4/4 — 8  measures 

Movement  V:  Allegro  in  6/4 — 22  measures 

Movement  VI:  Adagio  in   4/4 — 6  measures 

Movement  VII:  Allegro  in  3/4 — 241^,^ 

Adaiio  in  3/4-32^^  measures 

Movement  VIII:  Allegro  in  4/4 — 5  measures 
Movement  IX:      Presto  in  4/4 — 9  measures 

Among  writers  of  sonatas  who  varied  less  the  num- 
ber of  movements  we  may  notice  Nicolaus  Kempi  (So- 
natas and  'Symphonies'  for  1-3  violins,  1-5  instruments, 
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1644,  1647,  1669),  who  employed  the  four  movements 
of  the  modern  cyclical  sonata  form,  thus: 

I.  A  pathetic  movement  (in  the  style  of  the  Pavane), 

II.  An  Allegro  movement   (imitative). 

III.  Gaillarde  or  Courante. 

IV.  Similar  to  the  first  movement  (with  figurative  elements). 

Although  Kempi's  compositions  show  some  improve- 
ment in  fluency,  they  are  otherwise  of  little  interest. 

Of  far  more  eminence  is  Giovanni  Legrenzi,  the  first 
composer  of  chamber  music  who  abandoned  entirely 
the  term  canzone.  He  is  rightly  called  a  'master  of  first 
rank,'  and  his  harmonies,  chromatics  (in  the  Sonata 
La  Cornava,  1655),  and  modulations  are  noteworthy. 
In  his  trio  sonatas  (La  Rosetta,  1671)  and  in  his  Sonata 
a  5:  La  Fugazza,  he  demonstrated  that  a  few  instru- 
ments could  be  made  to  express  musical  ideas  of  gen- 
uine value. 

Among  the  minor  sonata  writers  of  this  period  we 
may  mention  Mazzolini  (Sonate  per  camera  a  3,  con- 
taining preludes  and  dances),  Mazzaf errata  (Sonate  a 
due  uiolini:  con  un  basetto  viola,  1674,  all  in  four  move- 
ments), Bononcini  (Sonate  da  chiesa  and  *Sympho- 
nie'  for  two  to  eight  instruments  1666,  1678),  Tonini, 
C.  A.  Marini,  Grossi,  Taglietti,  Rugieri,  Vinacesi,  Za- 
nata,  Charelli,  and  Gighi. 

Practically  all  the  compositions  we  have  noticed  pos- 
sess for  us  little  interest  apart  from  their  significance 
in  the  evolution  of  chamber  music.  To  a  modern  ear 
their  appeal  is  very  slight.  Historically,  however,  they 
are  of  importance,  constituting  as  it  were  the  substruc- 
ture upon  which  the  edifice  of  chamber  music  has  been 
reared.  Between  them  and  the  music  which  has  a 
genuine  artistic  appeal  and  an  emotional  content  lies 
a  sort  of  transition  stage  in  which  the  most  notable 
names  are  Giovanni  Battista  Vitali,  Antonio  Veracini, 
and  Giovanni  Bassani. 
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III 


Vitali  is  the  dance  composer  par  excellence  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  Correnti  e  balletti  da  camera 
a  2  uiolini  col  suo  basso  continuo  (1666)  have  melodic 
value  and  clarity  of  structure  and  form.  In  his  BaU 
letti  correnti,  e  capricci  per  camera  for  two  violins  and 
bass  (1683),  in  his  Sonate  da  camera  for  two  violins 
and  bass  (1667),  and  in  sonatas  for  two  to  five  instru- 
ments (1669)  we  find  inspiration,  expression,  and  a 
dignified  style.  Vitali's  sonatas  consist  of  three  move- 
ments. The  first  and  the  last  are  in  fast  4/4  time,  and 
in  fugal  style;  the  middle,  in  3/4  or  3/2  time,  is  more 
tranquil  in  character.  Sometimes  a  short  largo  pre- 
cedes the  first  movement,  sometimes  a  largo  is  in- 
serted before  or  after  the  middle  movement.  The  two 
allegros  are  thematically  connected.  In  one  sonata 
Vitali  uses  the  same  theme  through  all  three  move- 
ments with  a  dexterity  that  suggests  the  influence  of 
his  teacher,  Cazzati. 

Antonio  Veracini  (1690)  was  not  a  fertile  composer, 
and  he  is  important  rather  for  his  personal  influence 
than  for  the  volume  of  his  work.  His  Sonate  a  3,  So- 
nate da  chiesa  a  uiolino  e  violoncello  and  Sonate  da 
camera  a  2,  possess  nobility  and  individuality  of  style, 
with  a  certain  melodic  originality.  His  forms  are  clear, 
his  contrapuntal  combinations  not  unattractive,  and  all 
his  details  with  a  few  exceptions  show  careful  work- 
manship.   His  adagios  are  especially  fine.* 

Giovanni  Battista  Bassani,  too,  derives  his  impor- 
tance largely  from  his  personal  influence,  especially  as 
the  teacher  of  Arcangelo  Corelli.     Bassani's  chamber 

*It  was  G.  B.  Vitali  whom  Henry  PurceU  (1658-1695)  'faithfully  en- 
deavored to  imitate*  in  his  *Sonatas  of  three  parts :  two  violins  and  bass : 
to  the  Organ  or  Harpsicord.*  Purcell's  twelve  sonatas  show  power,  origi- 
nality, and  inspiration,  and  are  not  lacking  in  emotional  content  of  consid- 
erable warmth. 
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music  compositions  include  BallettU  Correnti,  Gighue 
e  Sarabande  a  violino  e  violono  ouero  spinetta,  con  il 
secondo  violino  (1673) ;  twelve  sonate  da  camera  (each 
containing  four  dances  in  the  following  order:  1 — BaU 
letto,  2 — Corrento,  3 — Gigha,  and  4 — Sarabanda)  ; 
Sinfonie  a  due  o  tre  instrumenti  con  il  basso  continuo 
per  Vorgano  (1638),  in  which  each  single  piece  bears 
the  title  of  'sonata.'  All  these  compositions  are  inter- 
esting rather  than  attractive;  though  while  emphasiz- 
ing and  broadening  the  technique  and  form  of  his 
predecessors,  Bassani  improved  upon  their  harmony 
and  exhibited  more  fluency  and  smoothness  through 
better  modulations  and  transitional  passages.  We  may 
note  especially  his  independent  part-writing,  his  ryth- 
mic steadiness,  and  his  ingenious  working-out  of  mo- 
tives taken  from  the  main  theme.  The  device  of  de- 
veloping themes  in  contrapuntal  works  had  been  vari- 
ously used  since  Gabrieli,  but  the  credit  for  first  re- 
solving a  theme  into  its  motives  and  working  with  them 
skillfully  belongs  to  Bassani.  The  following  examples 
will  clearly  show  Bassani's  skill  in  thematic  develop- 
ment. 

The  theme   of  a   Sonata    (for  two   violins,   violoncello   ad 
libitum  and  organ,  1683) : 


The  motives: 


and  V=f.^  t-3  ^^ 


?H-£;£j^ipH^j iiJ  »^JT3|J  ^JTJj  1  m\_^jLi^r^ 


etc 


Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. 

The    large    amount    of    chamber    music    composed 
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toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  eloquent 
of  the  popularity  of  this  class  of  composition.  In  fact 
chamber  music  was  so  much  favored  that  a  certain 
Thomas  Britton  (in  London)  formed  a  chamber  mu- 
sic club  (1678)  and  gave  weekly  concerts  for  thirty-six 
years,  at  first  free  of  charge  but  afterwards  at  a  sub- 
scription fee  of  ten  shillings.  Later,  similar  and 
stronger  organizations  came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  music. 


IV 

We  now  arrive  at  an  epoch  in  chamber  music  where 
for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  works  that  are  to-day 
deemed  worthy  of  performance  for  their  purely  mu- 
sical value.  The  beginning  of  this  era  is  marked  by 
the  name  of  Arcangelo  Corelli  (1653-1713).  Corelli's 
music  is  simple  and  expressive  in  style  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiarly  ascetic  and  spiritual  quality 
suggestive  of  the  church.  It  is  plastic  and  concise  in 
thought  and  dignified  and  noble  in  utterance.  Corelli 
was  not  a  pioneer.  It  was  his  mission  to  synthesize 
into  a  more  logical  and  graceful  whole  the  musical  ef- 
fects discovered  by  his  many  predecessors,  and  his 
highly  individual  genius  enabled  him  to  do  this  with 
a  distinction  which  makes  his  name  a  landmark  in  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  music.  In  analyzing  Corelli's 
compositions  we  find  grateful  harmonies,  fluent  modu- 
lations and  pleasingly  regular,  well-balanced  phrase 
structures.  His  musical  ideas,  especially  in  the  adagio 
movements,  have  dignity,  grace  and  lucidity.  His  alle- 
gros, although  not  lacking  in  dignity,  do  not  stand  on 
the  high  artistic  level  of  his  slow  movements. 

Corelli's  earliest  chamber  works  are  included  in  a 
collection  of  XII  Sonate  a  trCy  due  violini  e  violone  col 
Basso  per  Vorgano,  op.  1    (1683).     In   these  church- 
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sonatas  his  strong  individuality  is  already  apparent, 
although  Bassani's  influence  is  clearly  recognizable. 
Some  passages  lack  beauty  and  are  not  very  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  The  sonatas  consist  of  four  movements,  as 
follows:  adagio,  allegro,  adagio,  allegro.  Sometimes 
the  first  slow  movement  is  replaced  by  an  allegro,  and 
the  second  movement  is  in  a  related  key.  The  seventh 
sonata  has  only  three  movements:  allegro,  adagio  and 
allegro. 

The  next  series,  XII  Sonate  a  camera  a  tre,  due  vio- 
lini  e  uiolone  e  cembalo,  op.  2  (1685),  consists  of  ideal- 
ized dances  with  a  prelude  (largo  or  adagio).  The 
third  sonata  of  this  collection  has  the  following  move- 
ments: Prelude  (largo),  Allemande  (allegro),  adagio 
(of  free  invention),  and  Allemande.  The  twelfth  so- 
nata has  a  Ciaccona  and  a  longer  allegro  movement. 
Corelli's  talent  appears  to  better  advantage  in  his  So- 
nate da  chiesa  a  3  (1689)  and  in  Sonate  da  camera  a  3 
(1694)  which  in  form  are  similar  to  his  previous  so- 
natas. Most  of  them  are  in  the  suite  form;  some  consist 
of  movements  of  abstract  nature,  some  show  a  com- 
bination of  different  forms. 

The  period  of  chamber  music  composition  inaugu- 
rated by  Corelli  lasted  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  characterized  by  a  mixture  of 
contemporary  and  older  monodic  and  polyphonic  styles, 
with  a  strong  tendency  toward  independent,  individual 
part  writing.  In  this  period  Corelli's  pupils  and  imi- 
tators produced  valuable  works,  though  they  could  not 
surpass  their  master.  Among  his  more  prominent  pu- 
pils may  be  mentioned  F.  Geminiani  (1680-1782)  and 
P.  A.  Locatelli  (1690-1764).  Geminiani's  works  (sona- 
tas for  two  violins  and  'cello,  and  sonatas  for  two  vio- 
lins and  bass)  possess  neither  individuality  nor  endur- 
ing merit,  but  they  claim  attention  for  the  careful 
marking  of  dynamic  nuances.  In  Locatelli's  sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  cembalo,  the  virtuoso  element  is 
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too  strong  to  make  them  good  examples  of  pure  en- 
semble writing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Torelli's  (d. 
170S)  Conzerti  da  camera  for  two  violins  and  bass,  5m- 
fonie  for  two,  three  and  four  instruments,  Balletti  da 
camera  for  three  violins  and  bass,  Sinfonie  a  3,  Con- 
zerti a  4,  Conzerti  musicali  a  4,  and  Caprici  musicali 
per  camera,  for  violin,  viola  and  archlute.  Torelli 
helped  to  fuse  the  Sonata  da  camera  with  the  Sonata 
da  chiesa  and  is  notable  as  the  first  to  use  the  term 
concerto.  In  general  the  violinist-composers  of  the 
period  preferred  to  cultivate  solo  sonatas  and  con- 
certos which  would  demonstrate  the  virtuosity  of  the 
performers.  The  elevation  of  chamber  music  through 
serious  and  pure  ensemble  writing  was  not  at  all  their 
aim.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  F.  M.  Veracini 
(1685-1750),  a  pupil  and  cousin  of  Antonio  Veracini, 
and  with  T.  Antonio  Vitali — Sonate  da  chiesa  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1693),  Sonate  for  two  violins  and  bass.  Con- 
zerto  di  Sonate  a  violino  e  violoncello  e  cembalo 
(1701). 

The  most  prominent  and  gifted  of  Corelli's  immedi- 
ate successors  was  Antonio  Vivaldi  (died  1743).  His 
early  compositions  were  'wild  and  irregular,'  but  later, 
under  the  influence  of  Corelli's  pure  style,  he  acquired 
an  'elegant  manner  of  writing'  that  was  often  entirely 
free  from  contrapuntal  phraseology.  His  works  {Sin- 
fonie,  Sonate,  etc.)  became  the  models  of  his  time  and 
exercised  a  strong  influence  even  upon  Bach.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  pandered  chiefly  to  the  prevailing 
passion  for  virtuosity.  His  sonatas  are  written  in  three 
movements.  The  opening  movement  still  lacks  the 
'song-like'  second  theme  of  the  modern  sonata-move- 
ment, and  its  first  theme  is  long,  consisting  of  several 
brief,  slightly-developed  motives.  His  second  move- 
ments closely  resemble  the  preludes  of  his  fellow-com- 
posers. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Boccherini  we  find  very 
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few  important  works  in  ensemble  chamber  music.  The 
solo  sonata  was  chiefly  cultivated  and  from  it  the  so- 
nata form  really  was  developed.  So  we  find  that  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
(1659-1725)  are  not  of  much  value  (sonata  for  two 
flutes,  two  violins  and  continuo,  sonatas  for  flute,  so- 
natas for  three  flutes  and  continuo).  His  Sonate  a 
quattro  (string-quartets  of  archaic  style)  in  which  tedi- 
ously developed  figures  are  the  principal  movements 
and  only  the  little  'brisk  minuettos'  have  a  certain  mo- 
dernity, are  below  the  artistic  standard  established  by 
Corelli.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Francois  Cou- 
perin's  (1668-1733)  trio  sonatas  entitled  La  Parnasse 
ou  Vapotheose  de  Corelli,  and  other  trios  for  two  vio- 
lins and  bass,  and  Pieces  de  viole,  published  in  1724-26. 

The  two  great  composers,  John  Sebastian  Bach  and 
George  Frederick  Handel,  also  produced  more  valuable 
works  in  the  form  of  solo  sonatas,  suites,  and  concer- 
tos than  in  ensembles.  Bach's  concertos  are  often 
classified  as  chamber  music  and  indeed  the  grouping 
of  the  solo  instruments  of  his  Brandenburg  concertos 
resembles  chamber  music  combinations.  In  his  trio 
sonatas  for  two  violins  and  thorough-bass,  or  for  flute, 
violin  and  thorough-bass.  Bach  employed  the  three 
movement  form  of  Vivaldi.  Handel  *  cultivated  the 
four  and  five  movement  form  of  Corelli. 

Much  of  Handel's  chamber  music  is  in  point  of  view 
of  form  strikingly  in  advance  of  his  time.  Many  of  his 
sonatas  contain  movements  which,  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  compass,  follow  strictly  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  sonata  form.  The  second  movements  of 
two  of  his  solo  sonatas,  in  A  and  D,  and  of  the  sonata 
in  C  minor  for  flute  and  violin,  are  good  instances. 

In   tracing   the   evolution   of   modern   principles   in 

*  Trio  sonatas  for  two  oboes  and  bassoons  (1693),  Chamber  duets 
(1711),  Trio  sonatas  for  two  violins  (or  two  oboes  or  two  flutes)  and 
bassoon  (1732),  Sonatas  or  Trios  (1737),  four  Chamber  Duets  (1741),  two 
Chamber  Duos,  Chamber  Duets   (1745). 
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chamber  music  we  have  mentioned  only  those  com- 
posers who  were  of  striking  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  genre.  It  did  not  seem  practical  to  divide 
the  field  to  be  covered  into  periods,  since  up  to  Corelli 
no  works  were  sufficiently  original  or  individual  to  es- 
tablish a  new  school  or  new  style.  In  the  works  be- 
tween Gabrieli's  first  attempts  in  the  field  of  chamber 
music  and  those  of  Corelli,  Bach  and  Handel,  we  rec- 
ognize the  elementary  principles  of  modern  form,  har- 
mony, thematic  development  and  instrumentation.  It 
is  this  phase  of  the  development  of  chamber  music  that 
prepared  the  way  for  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
the  greatest  masters  of  pure  instrumental  music. 

E.  K. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

THE   FIRST   PERIOD   OF   THE    STRING   QUARTET 

The  four-part  habit  of  writing  in  instrumental  forms — Pioneers  of  tha 
string  quartet  proper:  Richter,  Boccherini  and  Haydn;  Haydn's  early  quar- 
tets— The  Viennese  era  of  the  string  quartet;  Haydn's  Sonnen  quartets;  his 
'Russian'  quartets;  his  later  quartets — W.  A.  Mozart;  Sammartini's  influence; 
Mozart's  early  (Italian)  quartets;  Viennese  influences;  Mozart's  Viennese 
quartets — His  last  quartets  and  their  harmonic  innovations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries  was  written  in  four  parts, 
masses  and  motets  as  well  as  chansons.  Only  the  mad- 
rigal was  normally  in  five.  After  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  however,  composers  inclined  to  increase 
the  number  of  parts,  until  four-part  writing  became 
rare. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  art  of  in- 
strumental music  was  growing  rapidly,  composers  cen- 
tred their  attention  either  on  groups  of  several  instru- 
ments, which  we  may  call  primitive  orchestras,  or  on 
one  or  two  solo  instruments  supported  by  the  figured 
bass  of  the  harpsichord.  Therefore,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  sonatas  and  sympho- 
nies took  on  their  modern  form,  instrumental  composi- 
tions were  usually  for  orchestra,  or  for  a  trio,  or  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  harpsichord  accompaniment.  But 
besides  these  there  were  many  works  of  indistinct  form 
and  name;  and  not  a  few  of  these  were  written  in  four 
parts.  Hardly  before  1750  can  such  sonatas  or  sympho- 
nies a  quattro  be  considered  string  quartets  in  the  pres- 
ent meaning  of  the  word.  They  are  planned  and  exe- 
cuted in  an  orchestral  manner. 
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Franz  Xaver  Richter  (1709-1789),  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn  (1732-1809),  and  Luigi  Roccherini  (1743-1804) 
brought  the  string  quartet  into  popular  favor.  Richter 
was,  next  to  Johann  Stamitz,  the  most  significant  of  the 
composers  at  one  time  or  another  associated  with  the 
orchestra  at  Mannheim,  who  may  properly  be  called 
the  founders  of  the  classical  symphony.  Six  of  his 
string  quartets  were  published  in  London  between  1767 
and  1771.  These  were  probably  written  much  earlier. 
One  finds  in  them  the  now  clearly  defined  sonata- 
form;  a  careful  writing  for  each  of  the  four  instru- 
ments (two  violins,  viola,  and  'cello),  which,  of  course, 
marks  the  disappearance  of  the  figured  bass  from  mu- 
sic of  this  kind;  finally  an  intimacy  of  sentiment  rather 
distinct  from  the  hearty  music  of  the  young  Mannheim 
symphonies. 

Luigi  Roccherini,  for  many  years  supposed  to  have 
created  the  string  quartet  out  of  his  head,  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  disciple  of  the  Mannheim  re- 
formers. He  was  himself  a  brilliant  'cellist.  In  1768 
his  performances  at  the  Concerts  spirituels  brought  him 
and  his  compositions  into  fame.  He  held  court  posi- 
tions at  Madrid,  later  was  chamber-composer  to  Fred- 
erick Wilhelm  II,  of  Prussia;  and  after  the  death  of 
this  king  in  1797  went  back  again  to  Spain,  where,  un- 
happily, in  spite  of  the  friendly  patronage  of  Lucien 
Ruonaparte,  the  French  ambassador,  he  was  overtaken 
by  poverty  and  misery. 

As  a  composer  of  chamber  music  he  was  unusually 
prolific.  He  wrote  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  string  quintetSy  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
of  which  are  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  'celli;  and 
there  were  at  least  ninety-one  string  quartets  from  his 
easy  pen.    The  first  six  of  these  were  composed  about 
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1761,  and  were  published  in  Paris  in  1768,  while  Boc- 
cherini  was  in  that  city.  They  appeared  as  Sei  Sinfonie, 
or  Sei  Quartetti,  for  two  violins,  alto,  and  violoncello, 
dedicated  to  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  of  music. 

A  sympathetic  writer  on  Boccherini's  life  and  work  * 
said  of  these  first  quartets  that  in  them  the  composer 
revealed  himself  entirely.  'His  taste,  his  style,  his  easy 
touch,  his  genius  show  themselves  suddenly  with  a  su- 
periority, an  understanding  of  the  art,  which  leave 
similar  works  by  his  predecessors  far  behind.  He  thus 
becomes  creator  of  this  genre,  of  which  he  fixes  the 
true  character  forever.  Other  great  masters  who  have 
come  since  have  doubtless  modified  and  extended  the 
domain  of  the  Trio,  the  Quartet,  and  the  Quintet,  but 
following  the  road  which  he  had  the  glory  first  to 
trace.  When  one  approaches  the  works  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  and  of  his  contemporaries,  and  com- 
pares them  with  his,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  com- 
plete revolution,  ahead  of  the  time  and  yet  sure,  ac- 
complished at  the  first  shot,  and  without  hesitation,  by 
a  young  artist  of  twenty-one  years !' 

This  is  extravagant.  Boccherini  is  not  now  consid- 
ered the  creator  of  a  new  style.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
musician  to  whom  alone  the  invention  of  any  musical 
form  may  be  ascribed.  But  his  writing  is  clear  and 
fluent,  and  intimately  adapted  to  the  string  instru- 
ments for  which  it  was  conceived.  These  first  quartets 
are  said  to  have  been  especially  admired  by  the  great 
violinist  Viotti. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  Boccherini  does  reveal  him- 
self entirely  in  the  first  six  of  his  published  works. 
Subsequent  works  show  little  sign  of  advance  or  de- 
velopment. In  his  work  as  a  whole  there  is  a  fatal 
sameness.  Too  much  gentle  elegance  has  driven  out 
humor  and  genuine  vigorous  life.     For  this  reason  a 

*  L.  Piquot:  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouurages  de  Luigi  Boccherini;  Paris, 
1851. 
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great  part  of  it  has  fallen  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  does  not 
lack  charm,  and  is,  indeed,  conspicuous  for  excellent 
treatment  of  the  slender  tone-material. 

Haydn's  string  quartets  are  immensely  more  vigor- 
ous. Three  sets  of  six  were  published  in  Paris  between 
1764  and  1769.*  These  first  eighteen  of  his  numerous 
works  in  this  form  had  been  written  some  ten  years 
earlier,  while  Haydn  was  at  the  house  of  Joseph  von 
Fiirnberg  in  Weinzirl,  near  Melk,  not  far  from  Vienna. 
The  young  nobleman  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of 
music  and  was  accustomed  to  invite  friends  to  his 
house  to  practise  and  play  with  him  all  sorts  of  cham- 
ber music.  He  suggested  to  Haydn,  who  had  in  some 
way  become  known  to  him,  possibly  by  some  early 
trios,  that  he  write  a  string  quartet.  This  Haydn  did,  and 
his  music  made  such  a  favorable  impression  that  the 
fame  of  it  spread  rapidly  abroad.  There  followed  sev- 
enteen more  quartets,  all  written  for  the  group  of  mu- 
sicians whom  Fiirnberg  had  gathered  round  him.  In 
this  group  were  men  who  played  the  horn,  the  oboe, 
and  the  flute;  and  some  of  these  first  eighteen  quartets 
were  originally  composed  for  strings  and  wind.  The 
wind  players  were,  however,  unskillful,  and  Haydn  con- 
tented himself  for  the  most  part  in  writing  for  only  the 
four  strings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Haydn  wrote  these  quar- 
tets as  Cassations,  Divertinienti,  and  Notturni;^  a  fact 
which  goes  far  to  show  how  loose  was  the  terminology 
of  instrumental  music  even  as  late  as  1755.  Cassation, 
divertimento,  serenade,  notturno,  all  meant  about  the 
same  thing:  a  piece  of  music  in  several  movements  of 
light  character,  usually  arranged  for  a  band  of  both 
wind  and  string  instruments.    They  differed  from  the 

*  These  are  Nos.  1-18,  inclusive,  in  Pohl's  index.  The  opus  numbers 
by  which  Haydn's  quartets  are  usually  designated  are  taken  from  the 
thematic  index  prefixed  to  the  complete  Trautwein  Edition  of  1844.  These 
first  quartets  are;  Opus  1,  Nos.  1-6;  opus  2,  Nos.  1-6;  and  opus  3,  Nos.  1-6. 

t  C.  F.  Pohl :     'Joseph  Haydn,'  Vol.  I,  p.  331. 
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sonata  and  from  the  growing  symphony  in  number  of 
movements.  There  were  usually  at  least  five.  These 
early  quartets  of  Haydn's  were  printed  in  Paris  as  sym- 
phonies, symphony  still  being  applicable  to  any  piece 
of  music  written  for  more  than  three  instruments. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Haydn  wrote  his  quartets 
just  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  happy  circumstance; 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  creating  a  new  art  form;  that  he 
applied  to  music  for  four  instruments  the  principles  of 
form  with  which  he  was  already  familiar  through  the 
works  of  Emanuel  Bach,  and  which,  moreover,  were 
becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  the  world  by  rea- 
son of  the  popular  fame  of  the  Mannheim  symphonies. 
But  by  this  happy  circumstance  he  came  upon  the  spe- 
cial branch  of  music  which  to  the  end  remained  wholly 
fitting  to  his  genius. 

As  to  the  special  form  of  these  first  quartets  there  is 
little  to  say.  The  first  twelve,  with  one  exception,  have 
five  movements  apiece.  Of  these,  two  are  usually  min- 
uets. The  first  is  usually  in  the  sonata-form.  The 
fifth  quartet  has  three  movements.  It  was  undoubtedly 
not  only  originally  conceived  as  a  symphony,  but  was 
actually  so  played,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called 
Haydn's  first  symphony.  Of  the  last  six  quartets  four 
have  four  movements;  the  fourteenth  has  three  and  the 
sixteenth  is  the  only  one  of  Haydn's  quartets  with  but 
two  movements.  In  this  very  first  series,  written  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  music-loving  young  nobleman,  Haydn 
found  himself.  They  show  each  after  the  other  a  steady 
progress  in  the  treatment  of  instruments,  in  the  man- 
agement of  form;  and,  finally,  seem  to  show  a  decision, 
henceforth  maintained  almost  without  exception,  to 
limit  the  number  of  movements  to  four. 

All  are  full  of  that  spirit  of  joy  and  healthiness  which 
has  ever  been  associated  with  Haydn's  music  in  gen- 
eral. They  introduced  a  new  spirit  into  the  art  of  mu- 
sic— the  spirit  of  humor,  sunny  and  naive.    On  account 
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of  this  they  were  welcomed  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  spread  such  general  delight  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  'sixties  Haydn  was  among  the  best  known 
of  all  musicians.  A  Parisian  publisher  named  Venier 
included  the  first  six  of  Haydn's  quartets  in  a  series  of 
works  di  varii  autori  which  were  published  in  Paris 
about  1764  with  the  motto :  Les  noms  inconnus  bons  a 
connaitre.  In  this  series  there  were  forty-six  numbers, 
of  which  Haydn's  quartets  formed  the  sixth.  Other 
composers  represented  were  Jomelli,  Stamitz,  Christian 
Bach  and  Boccherini.*  By  1765  editions  had  appeared 
in  Amsterdam  and  in  London  as  well. 


II 

During  the  years  Haydn  lived  at  Esterhazy  he  com- 
posed between  forty  and  fifty  string  quartets.  These 
were  published  usually  in  groups  of  six,  after  1781  by 
Artaria;  and  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  set  of  Haydn's 
quartets  was  announced  in  the  papers  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  and  was  occasion  for  enthusiasm  among  the 
amateurs  of  most  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  age  of  the  string  quartet,  a  time  when  amateurs 
and  dilettanti,  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  often  of 
culture,  met  at  least  once  a  week  to  play  together.  Mu- 
sicians were  everywhere  in  demand. 

Haydn  wrote  six  quartets  (opus  9,  Nos.  1-6)  in  the 
year  1769,  numbers  21-26,  inclusive,  in  Pohl's  index, 
and  six  more  before  1771,  numbers  27-32.  In  both  these 
series  the  treatment  of  the  first  violin  is  conspicuous, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  these  years  he  wrote 
most  of  his  concertos  for  the  violin.  The  first  and  last 
movements  of  the  quartet  in  G  major.  No.  21  (opus  9, 
No.  1),  seem  to  be  almost  solo  music  for  the  first  violin, 
which  not  only  introduces  all  the  principal  themes,  but 

*  Eugene  Sauzay:     ttude  sur  le  quatuor,     Paris,  1861. 
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which  in  many  pages  adds  brilliant  ornament.  In  the 
first  movement  of  No.  24  (opus  9,  No.  4),  in  D  minor, 
again  one  is  reminded  of  a  violin  concerto.  Likewise 
in  the  first  movement  of  No.  22  (opus  9,  No.  2),  in  E-flat 
major;  and  before  the  end  of  the  slow  movement  in 
this  quartet,  which  here,  as  in  most  of  these  two  series, 
is  the  third  movement,  following  the  minuet,  an  elab- 
orate cadenza  is  written  out  for  the  first  violin.  In  the 
quartets  Nos.  27-32  (opus  17,  Nos.  1-6),  such  a  brilliant 
treatment  of  the  first  violin  is  even  more  conspicuous. 
The  other  instruments  play  for  the  most  part  the  role 
of  accompaniment.  The  quartets  are  all  in  four  move- 
ments and  in  the  majority,  as  has  been  said,  the  minuet 
is  the  second  movement  and  the  slow  movement  is  the 
third. 

Over  all  there  is  the  delightful  play  of  Haydn's  hu- 
mor. Perhaps  the  best  known  and  loved  of  the  series 
is  that  in  G  major.  No.  31  (opus  17,  No.  5) . 

The  next  series  of  six  quartets,  Nos.  33-38  (opus  20, 
Nos.  1-6),  were  written  about  1774  and  were  known 
in  Berlin  as  the  Sonnen  quartets.  In  1800  they  were 
published  by  Artaria  in  Vienna  and  dedicated  by  Haydn 
to  Nicolaus  Zmeskall  von  Domanowecz,  one  of  the  earli- 
est admirers  of  Beethoven,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  the 
latter  dedicated  his  own  quartet  in  F  minor,  opus  95. 
The  earlier  quartets,  for  all  they  were  generally  hailed 
with  praise  and  admiration,  had  not  gone  wholly 
scatheless.  There  were  conservatives,  especially  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  who  looked  askance  at  the  entrance 
of  humor  into  music,  who  felt  the  art  was  in  danger 
thereby  of  degradation,  who  regarded  Haydn  as  a  musi- 
cal joke-maker.  These  quartets,  Nos.  33-38,  may  have 
been  written  by  Haydn  to  prove  his  command  of  what 
was  considered  the  indisputably  serious  and  dignified 
art  of  composition.  All  are  contrapuntal  in  style,  intri- 
cate and  serious  in  manner  if  not  in  mood.  In  the 
first  movement  of  the  first  (opus  20,  No.  1),  in  E-flat 
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major,  the  style  is  compact  and  full  of  imitations.  The 
minuet  is  short;  the  slow  movement,  affettuoso  et  soste- 
nuto,  closely  and  richly  woven,  distinctly  polyphonic 
music. 

The  second  of  the  series  in  G  major  (opus  20,  No.  2) 
has  for  its  final  movement  a  fugue  with  four  subjects, 
and  the  last  movements  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  both 
fugues,  the  former  on  two,  the  latter  on  three  subjects. 
The  entire  series  at  once  became  currently  known  as 
the  'great'  quartets. 

In  1781  another  series  of  six  (opus  33,  Nos.  1-6)  was 
published  by  Artaria  in  Vienna.  A  female  figure  on 
the  carefully  engraved  title-page  gave  to  the  set  for 
some  time  the  name  of  Jung  fern  Quartette;  but  they 
are  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Russian  quartets. 
They  were  dedicated  to  Archduke  Paul  of  Russia,  and 
had  been  played  at  the  apartments  of  the  Archduchess 
during  a  visit  to  Vienna.  They  have  also  gone  by  the 
name  of  Gli  Scherzi,  for  the  reason  that  in  each  the 
place  of  the  minuet  is  taken  by  a  scherzo.*  They  bear 
the  numbers  39-44  in  Pohl's  index.  No.  41  (opus  33, 
No.  3)  is  perhaps  the  best  known;  and  has  often  been 
called  the  'Rird  Quartet.'  The  first  movement  suggests 
the  twitter  and  song  of  birds,  partly  by  the  nature  of 
the  principal  theme,  with  its  four  long  notes  and  their 
graces,  and  the  descending  turning  figures  which  fol- 
low them;  and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  accompani- 
ment, which  is  staccato  or  half  staccato  throughout, 
now  in  naively  repeated  thirds  shared  by  second  violin 
and  viola,  now  in  figures  that  imitate  the  chirping  of 
the  principal  theme.  The  trio  of  the  second  movement 
suggests  birds  again.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  first  and 
second  violins,  staccato  and  chirping  throughout,  in 
effective  contrast  with  the  main  body  of  the  movement, 
which  is  legato,  and  sotto  voce  as  well.  The  Adagio  is 
wonderfully  calm  and  hushed.    The  last  movement,  to 

*  Cf.  C.  F.  Pohl:  op.  cit..  Vol.  U,  p.  293. 
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quote  Pohl,  brings  the  cuckoo  with  fresh  life  and  all 
the  forest  folk  answer  him.  'The  merry  figures  fly 
from  voice  to  voice,  after  each  other,  against  each  other, 
in  twos  and  threes,  all  with  the  "springing"  bow.' 

In  the  Musikalisches  Kunstmagazin  for  1782  there  is 
a  criticism  of  these  quartets  and  of  six  symphonies 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  by  J.  F.  Reichardt, 
part  of  which  may  be  quoted.  'Both  these  works  are 
full  of  the  most  original  humor,  the  liveliest  and  pleas- 
antest  wit.  No  composer  has  so  united  individuality 
and  variety  with  pleasantness  and  popularity  as  Haydn; 
and  few  of  the  agreeable  and  favorite  composers  have 
such  a  good  command  of  form  as  Haydn  shows  himself 
for  the  most  part  to  have.  It  is  especially  interesting 
to  observe  with  critical  eye  the  progress  of  Haydn's 
work.  In  his  very  first  works,  which  were  well  known 
among  us  some  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  signs  of 
his  peculiar  good-natured  humor;  rather  for  the  most 
part  youthful  spirits  and  unrestrained  jollity,  with  a 
superficial  treatment  of  harmonies.  Then  little  by  lit- 
tle his  humor  grew  more  manly,  his  work  more 
thoughtful,  until  now  the  mature  originality,  the  firm 
artist,  show  in  all  his  work.'  Haydn  sent  a  copy  of 
these  quartets  to  Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia,  who 
acknowledged  the  gift  with  pleasure  and  sent  as  a  token 
of  his  esteem  for  the  now  universally  admired  musician 
a  gold  medal  and  his  picture. 

These  six  quartets  published  in  1781  show  Haydn  in 
full  command  of  the  art  of  the  quartet.  They  must 
have  served  in  a  way  as  foundations  for  all  subsequent 
writing  for  a  similar  group  of  four  instruments,  surely 
so  for  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  earlier  quartets 
showed  now  an  experimental  mood,  particularly  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  first  violin,  now  serious 
endeavor  to  disprove  the  critics  who  cried  out  that  he 
had  no  genuine  skill.  In  these  Russian  quartets  there 
is  perfect  treatment  of  each  of  the  instruments,  an  even 
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disposition  of  the  music  between  them  all.  His  mastery 
shows  in  the  movement  of  the  two  inner  voices,  where- 
by a  constant  and  at  the  same  time  varied  sonority  is 
procured.  The  balance  of  form  is  secure,  the  sequence 
and  length  of  the  movements  as  well.  Only  in  one 
particular  does  he  seem  unwilling  to  decide.  This  is 
the  place  of  the  minuet,  which  even  now  he  most  often 
makes  second  in  the  group.  With  all  this  development 
of  skill  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his  prevailing  cheerful- 
ness, nothing  of  his  spontaneous  humor,  nothing  of  his 
gift  of  melody.  The  quartets  are  perfect  as  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  individuality,  till  now  practically  unin- 
fluenced by  other  musicians. 

Immediately  after,  Mozart  settled  in  Vienna.  In  1785 
he  published  the  famous  six  quartets  written  as  proof 
of  his  admiration  for  Haydn,  his  friend  even  more  than 
his  master.  Haydn's  excellent  opinion,  indeed  his  un- 
qualified admiration,  of  Mozart  is  well  known.  The 
two  men  acted  favorably  upon  each  other  and  the  work 
of  the  older  man  was  hardly  less  influenced  by  that  of 
the  younger  than  that  of  the  younger  by  the  older. 
However,  the  individuality  of  both  was  strong.  To 
compare  their  compositions  is  always  to  find  in  what 
ways  they  are  dissimilar  rather  than  in  what  ways  they 
copied  each  other.  Haydn  never  wrote  with  the  inex- 
plicable grace  of  Mozart;  nor  did  Mozart  put  into  his 
music  the  wholly  naive  and  spontaneous  gaiety  of 
Haydn.  Mozart  gained  from  Haydn  in  conciseness  of 
form,  Haydn  from  Mozart  in  refinement  of  style. 

Such  a  gain  shows  in  the  six  quartets  (opus  50,  Nos. 
1-6)  published  in  1787  and  dedicated  by  Haydn  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  These  are  in  Pohl's  index,  Nos.  45  to 
50.  The  first  movements  are  all  distinctly  Haydn  in 
treatment,  though  a  touch  of  seriousness  in  No.  48 
(opus  50,  No.  4)  suggests  Mozart.  The  second  move- 
ments are  all  slow;  and  in  all  six  quartets  the  minuet 
has  come  back  to  its  regular  place  as  third  in  the  group. 
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The  last  movement  of  No.  48  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugue. 
The  last  movements  of  Nos.  45,  46,  47,  and  49  (opus 
50,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5),  however,  are  in  Haydn's  inimitable 
manner.  In  the  last  movement  of  No.  46  (opus  50,  No. 
2)  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  theme  from  Mozart's  'Magic 
Flute.'  No.  50  (opus  50,  No.  6)  has  the  nickname  *Frog 
Quartet.' 

In  1789  and  in  1790,  respectively,  two  more  sets  ap- 
peared, both  dedicated  to  Monsieur  Jean  Tost.  These 
are  opus  54,  Nos.  1-3,  and  opus  55,  Nos.  1-3;  and  opus 
64,  Nos.  1-6.  In  Pohl's  index  they  are  Nos.  51-62,  in- 
clusive. Johann  Tost  was  a  rich  merchant  in  Vienna 
who  was  not  only  a  patron  of  music  but  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin  himself,  and  later  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Spohr.  As  if  wishing  to  give  Tost  full 
chance  in  these  quartets  to  display  his  skill  on  the  first 
violin,  Haydn  has  consistently  given  to  that  instrument 
an  unusually  conspicuous  part.  He  not  only  writes  for 
it  in  the  highest  registers,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Trio 
of  opus  55,  No.  1 ;  but  frequently  allots  to  the  other  in- 
struments the  role  of  simplest  accompaniment,  as  in  the 
first  movement  of  opus  54,  No.  2.  The  favorite  of  the 
series  is  perhaps  that  in  D  major,  opus  64,  No.  5,  the 
last  movement  of  which  is  in  perpetual,  rapid  motion, 
the  first  violin  being  the  most  active. 

Prince  Esterhazy,  Haydn's  patron,  died  in  September, 
1790.  Shortly  after,  Haydn  went  upon  his  first  visit 
to  London.  His  life  was  full  of  occupation  with  the 
last  symphonies,  written  for  Salomon,  the  London  man- 
ager, and  with  his  two  great  oratorios,  'The  Creation' 
and  the  'Seasons.'  Only  a  few  more  quartets  are  to  be 
mentioned.  Opus  71  and  opus  73  both  consist  of  three 
quartets.  Opus  76  contains  six,  and  the  whole  set  was 
dedicated  to  Count  Erdody.  In  this  series  two  are  con- 
spicuous. The  first  movement  of  that  in  D  minor,  opus 
76,  No.  2,  is  built  on  a  simple,  impressive  motive  of 
four  notes.    The  adagio  of  opus  76,  No.  3,  is  a  set  of 
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variations  on  the  hymn,  Gott  erhalte  Franz  der  Kaiser, 
which  Haydn  had  composed  in  January,  1797,  and 
which  has  since  become,  as  Haydn  hoped  it  would,  the 
national  hymn  of  Austria.  The  variations  are  justly 
admired;  and  the  quartet  has  been  called  on  account  of 
them  the  'Kaiser  quartet.'  Finally  there  are  two  quar- 
tets, published  as  opus  77  and  dedicated  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  The  minuet  and  andante  of  the  second  are 
given  special  mention  by  Sauzay.*  The  last  quartet  of 
all,  published  posthumously  as  opus  103,  is  unfinished. 
It  consists  of  but  two  movements,  the  second  of  which 
is  a  minuet.  Evidently  without  hope  of  completing  it, 
Haydn  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  minuet  a  few  bars  of 
melody  from  a  vocal  quartet,  composed  a  few  years 
before,  called  Der  Greis,  The  words  are :  Hin  ist  alle 
meine  Kraft,  Alt  und  schwach  bin  ich.  The  same  mel- 
ody and  words  he  had  printed  on  a  visiting  card,  to  be 
given  to  those  who  came  to  enquire  after  his  failing 
health. 

There  are  in  all  eighty-three  quartets.  Instrumental 
music  composed  to  accompany  the  recitation  in  church 
of  the  seven  last  words  of  Christ  are  no  longer  reck- 
oned among  the  quartets.  To  Haydn  more  than  to  any 
other  single  man  belongs  the  honor  of  having  estab- 
lished the  string  quartet  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  the 
vehicle  for  noble  musical  feeling.  Over  all  the  eighty- 
three  sparkles  the  sun  of  his  peculiar  and  inimitable 
humor;  yet  none  the  less  they  show  from  start  to  finish 
an  ever-growing  skill  in  handling  the  slender  materials 
of  sound,  an  appreciation  of  the  separate  instruments, 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  dispose  the  parts  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  rich  and  varied  sonority.  They  recommended 
themselves  at  once  to  the  affection  as  well  as  the  ad- 
miration of  amateurs  and  musicians  alike,  and  indubi- 
tably paved  the  way  for  the  quartets  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.     Through  Haydn   the   delicate  beauty  of 

*  ttude  sur  le  quatuor. 
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such  a  combination  of  instruments  was  first  made  clear 
to  the  world,  and  with  it  no  little  of  its  power  to  ex- 
press the  finest  ideals  which  have  inspired  musicians. 


Ill 

Mozart  and  Haydn  are  in  no  regard  more  different 
than  in  their  approaches  to  mastery  of  their  art.  Haydn 
received  almost  no  training.  He  developed  his  powers 
unaided  and  without  direction.  The  circumstances  of 
his  life  at  Esterhazy  cut  him  off  from  general  musical 
intercourse  and  he  was,  as  he  himself  said,  practically 
forced  to  be  original.  The  string  quartet  offered  him 
one  of  the  happiest  means  of  self-expression;  and  to 
that  end  in  general  he  used  it,  putting  his  kindly  humor 
and  fun  freely  into  music. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  was  carefully  guided, 
even  from  infancy,  in  the  way  which  custom  has  ap- 
proved of  as  the  proper  way  for  a  musician  to  travel. 
Surely  before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  no  mean 
master  of  the  science  of  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
thanks  to  the  strict  attentions  of  his  father;  and  he  was 
hardly  out  of  his  mother's  arms  before  he  was  carried 
about  Europe,  to  display  his  marvellous  genius  before 
crowned  heads  of  all  nations,  and,  what  is  even  more 
significant,  before  the  greatest  musicians  of  his  age. 

One  by  one  the  influences  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  make  their  appearance  in  his  youthful 
music.  In  London  there  was  Christian  Bach,  in  Paris, 
Jean  Schobert,  in  Vienna,  old  Wagenseil;  and  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  first  string  quartet — in  March,  1770 — 
he  was  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Sammartini,  organist  at  Milan,  once 
teacher  of  Gluck,  and  always  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
Italian  musicians. 

Haydn    had    no    appreciation    of    Sammartini.     He 
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seems  likewise  to  have  looked  upon  Boccherini  with  a 
cold  regard.  But  in  Italy,  where  Mozart  stayed  from 
December,  1769,  to  March,  1771,  these  were  both  names 
to  conjure  with;  and  the  music  of  both  was  likely  to  be 
heard  every  day.  Sammartini  had  composed  a  series  of 
concertinos  a  quattro  istromenti  soli  in  1766  and  1767; 
and,  though  Mozart  was  surely  acquainted  with  the 
quartets  of  Michael  Haydn,  Stamitz,  and  Gossec,  it  is 
after  those  of  Sammartini  that  he  modelled  his  own 
first  quartet.  Two  external  features  point  to  this:  the 
fact  that  the  first  quartet  has  but  three  movements,* 
which  was  the  number  customary  among  the  Italians, 
especially  with  Sammartini;  and  the  treatment  of  the 
second  violin,  which  plays  quite  as  great  a  part  in  the 
quartet  as  the  first  violin.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  certain  melodic  elegance  which  was  not  characteris- 
tic of  German  music  at  that  time,  and  which  seems  very 
closely  akin  to  the  charming  nature  of  the  works  of 
Sammartini.  The  three  movements  are  in  the  same 
key,  a  fact  which  we  may  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
a  set  of  quartets  by  Florian  Gassmann.f 

Mozart's  next  ventures  with  this  form  are  the  three 
divertimenti  written  at  Salzburg  early  in  1772  (K.  136, 
137,  138).  In  these  there  are  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Michael  Haydn  at  work  on  the  Italian  style  of  which 
Mozart  had  become  master.  The  first  is  distinctly  in 
the  style  of  Haydn.  The  second  is  again  predominantly 
Italian,  notably  in  the  equal  importance  given  to  the 
two  violins,  as  in  the  quartets  of  Sammartini.  The 
third,  the  most  effective  of  the  three,  seems  to  represent 
a  good  combination  of  the  two  other  styles.    The  final 

*  Adagio,  allegro,  minuetto.  The  finale  rondo  was  added  some  years 
later.     Cf.  'W.  A.  Mozart,'  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix:  Paris,  1912. 

t  Cf.  Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix :  op  cit.  Gassmann  was  born  in  Bohemia 
in  1723  and  died  in  Vienna  in  1774.  A  great  many  of  his  works  in  manu- 
script are  in  the  libraries  at  Milan.  He  had  been  appointed  to  a  place 
in  Vienna  in  1762,  and  was  hardly  likely,  therefore,  to  be  in  Milan  when 
Mozart  was;  but  he  had  lived  at  one  time  in  Milan  and  came  back  there 
occasionally  from  Vienna  to  superintend  performances  of  his  operas. 
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rondo  is  especially  charming  and  brilliant.  These  three 
quartets  were  probably  of  a  set  of  six.  The  remaining 
three  have  disappeared.  In  Kochel's  Index  they  are 
numbers  211,  212,  and  213,  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mozart  was  again  in 
Italy,  and  to  this  period  in  his  life  belong  six  quartets 
(K.  155-160,  inclusive).  The  first  seems  to  have  been 
written,  according  to  a  letter  from  Leopold  Mozart,  to 
pass  away  a  weary  time  at  an  inn  in  Botzen.  The  very 
first  quartet  of  all  had  been  written  at  Lodi,  with  much 
the  same  purpose,  two  years  before.  This  quartet  in 
D  major  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  five  others 
which  follow  in  the  same  series  and  which  were  prob- 
ably written  within  the  next  few  months  at  Milan.  The 
quartet  in  G  major,  K.  156,  was  probably  written  in 
November  or  December,  1722.  It  is  strongly  Italian  in 
character.  Notice  in  the  first  movement  a  multiplicity 
of  themes  or  subjects,  instead  of  the  development  of 
one  or  two,  which  was  the  German  manner.  Notice, 
also,  that  among  the  thematic  subjects  the  second  has 
the  greatest  importance;  not,  as  in  German  quartets  of 
this  time,  the  first.  The  second  movement,  an  adagio 
in  E  minor,  has  a  serious  and  sad  beauty. 

The  two  quartets  which  follow  in  the  series  (K.  157, 
158)  are  masterpieces  in  pure  Italian  style.  The  slow 
movements  of  both,  like  the  slow  movement  in  the 
preceding  quartet,  are  worthy  of  the  fully  mature  Mo- 
zart. An  enthusiasm  for,  or  even  an  appreciation  of, 
this  style  which  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  the  string 
quartet  is  now  unhappily  rare.  These  early  quartets  of 
Mozart  are  passed  by  too  often  with  little  mention,  and 
that  in  apologetic  vein.  We  may  quote  a  passage  from 
the  'Life  of  Mozart,'  previously  referred  to.  'This  (K. 
157),  we  say,  is  the  purest,  the  most  perfect,  of  the 
series;  also  the  most  Italian,  that  which  is  brilliant  with 
a  certain  intoxication  of  light  and  poetry.  Of  the  in- 
fluence of  Haydn  there  is  but  a  trace  here  and  there  in 
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the  scoring.  The  coda,  with  new  material,  at  the  end 
of  the  andante  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  an  echo 
of  the  recent  Salzburg  style.  But  for  the  rest,  for  the 
invention  of  the  ideas  and  the  treatment  of  them,  there 
is  not  a  measure  in  this  quartet  which  does  not  come 
straight  from  the  spirit  of  Italy  (genie  italien),  such  as 
we  see  transformed  in  the  quartets  of  a  Tartini,  and 
yet  again  in  the  lighter  and  easier  works  of  a  Sacchini 
or  a  Sammartini.  Numerous  little,  short,  melodious 
subjects,  the  second  of  which  is  always  the  most  de- 
veloped, an  extreme  care  in  the  melodic  design  of  the 
ritornelles,  a  free  counterpoint  rarely  studied  (pea 
pousse),  consisting  especially  of  rapid  imitations  of  one 
voice  in  another;  and  all  this  marvellously  young,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  full  of  emotion  that  we  seem  to 
hear  the  echo  of  a  whole  century  of  noble  traditions. 
*  *  *  Incomparable  blending  of  gaiety  and  tears,  a 
poem  in  music,  much  less  vast  and  deep,  indeed,  than 
the  great  quartets  of  the  last  period  in  Vienna,  but  per- 
haps more  perfectly  revealing  the  very  essence  of  the 
genius  of  Mozart.'  And  of  the  quartet  in  F  major  (K. 
158) :  'This  quartet  is  distinguished  from  the  preced- 
ing one  by  something  in  the  rhythm,  more  curt  and 
more  marked,  which  makes  us  see  even  more  clearly  to 
what  an  extent  Mozart  underwent  the  influence,  not 
only  of  Italian  music  of  his  own  time,  but  of  older  mu- 
sic belonging  to  the  venerable  school  issued  from 
Coulli.  *  *  *  From  the  point  of  view  of  workmanship, 
the  later  quartets  of  Mozart  will  surpass  immeasurably 
those  of  this  period;  but,  let  it  be  said  once  more,  we 
shall  never  again  find  the  youthful,  ardent,  lovely  flame, 
the  inspiration  purely  Latin  but  none  the  less  impas- 
sioned, of  works  like  the  quartet  in  C  and  in  F  of  this 
period.  Let  no  one  be  astonished  at  the  warmth  of  our 
praise  of  these  works,  the  beauty  of  which  no  one 
hitherto  seems  to  have  taken  the  pains  to  appreciate. 
Soon  enough,  alas!  we  shall  have  to  temper  our  en- 
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thusiasm  in  the  study  of  Mozart's  work,  and  regret  bit- 
terly that  the  obligation  to  follow  the  "galant"  style  of 
the  time  led  the  young  master  to  forget  his  great  sources 
of  inspiration  in  years  passed.' 

The  remaining  two  quartets  in  the  series  (K.  159, 160) 
were  written,  one  in  Milan  in  February,  1773,  the  other 
probably  begun  in  Milan  about  this  time  but  finished  a 
few  months  later  in  Salzburg. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1773,  Mozart  arrived  in  Vienna. 
He  remained  there  three  months,  and  during  this  time 
wrote  six  quartets  (K.  168-173,  inclusive),  the  first  four 
probably  in  August,  the  last  two  in  September.  The 
fact  of  his  writing  six  quartets  in  such  haste  might  sug- 
gest that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  some 
nobleman  or  rich  amateur.  There  is  no  document, 
however,  mentioning  such  a  circumstance;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  Mozart  composed  them,  as  he  had  com- 
posed quartets  in  Italy,  at  once  to  occupy  spare  mo- 
ments and  to  satisfy  that  craving  for  expression  which 
seems  ever  to  have  seized  him  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  any  active  and  special  musical  surroundings. 
Vienna  was  full  of  quartets  and  of  amateurs  and  artists 
who  played  them  often  together.  Haydn  was  brilliantly 
famous,  his  quartets  were  constantly  performed.  Dr. 
Burney  heard  some  of  them  exquisitely  played  at  the 
house  of  the  English  emissary,  Lord  Stormont,  in  this 
very  September.  Michael  Kelly,  in  his  'Memoirs,'  men- 
tions an  evening  when,  to  fill  up  an  hour  or  two,  a  band 
of  musicians  played  quartets;  and  among  these  musi- 
cians Mozart  himself  was  one.  Therefore,  being  so  sur- 
rounded by  quartets,  Mozart  probably  could  not,  so  to 
speak,  keep  his  hands  off  the  form. 

Naturally  enough,  he  wrote  as  nearly  as  he  could  in 
the  Viennese  style  which  now,  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
style  galant,  still  breathed  of  Emanuel  Bach  and  the 
seriousness  of  musical  learning.  Haydn's  Sonnen 
Quartette,  those  in  which  he  replied  to  the  charges  of 
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hostile  critics  by  an  exhibition  of  excellent  contrapuntal 
skill,  were  probably  already  composed,  though  they 
were  not  printed  until  the  following  year.  Very  likely 
Mozart  had  become  familiar  with  some  if  not  all  of 
them.  Gassmann,  too,  had  composed  a  series  of  quar- 
tets in  1772,  each  of  which  had  four  movements,  two  of 
them  fugues.  But  probably  the  fugues  which  Mozart 
wrote  as  finales  to  the  first  and  sixth  of  these  quartets 
owe  their  place  to  the  influence  of  Haydn. 

Indeed,  the  entire  series  shows  Mozart  in  a  process 
of  assimilating  a  serious  style  of  music  to  which  he  had 
hitherto,  through  force  of  circumstances,  remained  in- 
different. Without  question  the  recent  quartets  of 
Haydn  stirred  in  him  a  fever  of  emulation.  That  the 
six  quartets  were  written  in  the  space  of  a  month,  or 
very  little  more,  is  evidence  of  his  impatience  to  make 
Haydn's  style  his  own.  Other  influences  than  Haydn's 
are  present,  but  less  obvious;  such  as  the  influence  of 
Gluck,  at  least  in  spirit,  in  one  or  two  of  the  slow  move- 
ments. Consequently  the  series  as  a  whole  is  not  satis- 
fying. It  does  not  reveal  Mozart  at  ease.  He  has  aban- 
doned for  the  moment  the  pure  grace  of  the  Italian 
style,  of  which  he  was  consummate  master,  in  an  effort, 
too  sudden  and  hasty  for  success,  to  make  his  music  all 
German.  He  is  consistently  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  neither  graceful  nor  expressive.  The  last,  in  D 
minor,  is  naturally  the  best.  The  first  movement  and 
the  final  fugue  are  proof  that  he  had  already  accom- 
plished what  he  set  out  to  do. 

These  first  Viennese  quartets  stand  alone  between 
Mozart's  Italian  quartets  and  the  great  quartets  written 
ten  years  and  more  later,  which  were  dedicated  to 
Joseph  Haydn,  as  the  tribute  of  a  son  to  a  father.  Here 
Mozart  has  fully  expressed  his  genius.  There  are  six  in 
all,  written  at  various  times;  the  first  three  between 
December,  1782,  and  the  summer  of  1783,  the  last  three 
in  the  winter  of  1784-85.     Haydn  heard  them  before 
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they  were  published,  and  praised  them  highly.  It  was 
perhaps  this  warm  appreciation  which  led  Mozart  to 
dedicate  the  series  to  his  old  friend  and  teacher  when 
he  published  it  in  the  autumn  of  1785.  The  dedication 
is  hearty,  long,  and  naive.  In  Kochel's  Index  the  quar- 
tets are  listed  as  Nos.  387,  421,  428,  458,  464,  and  465. 


IV 

These  quartets  are  much  more  broadly  planned  than 
earlier  works  by  Mozart  in  the  same  form.  Not  only 
are  the  separate  movements  generally  longer;  the  mid- 
dle section  of  the  first  movements  is  intricate  and  ex- 
tended, and  the  minuets  are  not  less  seriously  treated 
than  the  other  movements.  The  treatment  of  the  sep- 
arate instrumental  parts  is,  of  course,  distinguished  and 
fine. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  characterize  each  one  dis- 
tinctly. The  first,  in  G  major  (K.  387),  is  marked  by  a 
certain  decisive  clearness  throughout.  The  two  themes 
of  the  first  movement  are  especially  clearly  differen- 
tiated. The  development  section  is  long  and  rather 
severe.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  minuet  takes  the 
second  place  in  the  cycle,  as  in  many  of  Haydn's  quar- 
tets. The  final  movement  is  in  fugal  style  and  not  un- 
related in  spirit  to  the  final  movement  of  the  great 
Jupiter  symphony. 

The  second  quartet,  in  D  minor  (K.  421),  takes  both 
from  its  tonality  and  from  the  nature  of  its  themes  a 
thin  veil  of  melancholy.  The  opening  theme  is  poign- 
antly expressive,  but  the  fire  of  it  is  often  covered. 
The  characteristic  width  of  its  intervals  is  used  through- 
out the  entire  movement,  with  a  strange  effect  of  yearn- 
ing, now  resigned,  now  passionately  outspoken.  The 
andante,  in  F  major,  is  tinged  with  the  same  melan- 
choly.   The  trio  of  the  minuet  is  one  of  the  few  places 
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where  Mozart  made  use  of  pizzicato  effects.  The  last 
movement  is  a  series  of  variations  on  a  melancholy  lit- 
tle theme  cast  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Siciliana,  one  of 
the  Italian  rhythms  already  made  use  of  by  Handel  and 
Gluck,  among  others. 

The  third  quartet,  in  E-flat  major  (K.  428),  is  on  the 
whole  reserved  and  classical  in  spirit.  The  opening 
theme,  given  in  unison,  has  a  gentle  dignity  which 
marks  the  whole  first  movement.  The  measures  fol- 
lowing the  second  theme  are  especially  smooth  and 
lovely  in  their  slowly  falling  harmonies.  In  the  second 
movement,  andante  con  moto,  there  is  a  constant  shift- 
ing of  harmonies,  and  a  somewhat  restless  interchange 
of  parts  among  the  instruments.  The  trio  of  the  min- 
uet, in  C  minor,  is  subtly  woven  over  a  drone  bass. 
The  final  movement  is  a  lively  rondo. 

The  fourth,  in  R-flat  major  (K.  458),  is,  in  the  first 
movement,  very  like  Haydn,  light-hearted  and  wholly 
gay.  The  following  minuet,  adagio,  and  rondo  need 
hardly  be  specially  mentioned.  The  A  major  quartet 
(K.  464) ,  the  next  in  the  series,  is  in  a  similar  vein.  The 
slow  movement,  again  the  third  in  the  cycle,  is  in  the 
form  of  variations ;  and  the  last  is  full  of  imitations  and 
other  contrapuntal  devices. 

The  last  of  these  quartets,  in  C  major  (K.  465) ,  is  the 
most  profound  and  the  most  impassioned.  The  bold- 
ness of  Mozart's  imagination  in  harmonies  is  in  most 
of  his  work  likely  to  fail  to  impress  the  modern  ear. 
One  hears  but  half -consciously  the  subtlety  of  his  mod- 
ulations. Rut  here  and  there  in  his  work  the  daring 
of  the  innovator  still  has  power  to  claim  our  attention; 
as  in  the  andante  of  the  last  pianoforte  sonata  in  F 
major  (K.  533),  and  still  more  in  the  introduction  of 
this  quartet.  The  sharp  harmonies  of  the  first  few 
measures  roused  hostility;  and  the  discussion  as  to  their 
grammatical  propriety  was  continued  for  more  than 
half  a  century  after  Mozart's  death. 
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The  whole  quartet  is  full  of  an  intensity  of  feeling. 
The  andante  has  that  quality  of  heart-melting  tender- 
ness which  sprang  only  from  Mozart's  genius.  One  can- 
not but  place  the  four  movements  with  the  three  great 
symphonies,  as  something  not  only  immortal,  but  pre- 
cious and  inimitable  in  the  world's  treasure  of  instru- 
mental music. 

This  series  of  six  quartets  did  not  make  a  decidedly 
favorable  impression  upon  the  general  public.  The 
next  quartet  from  his  pen  was  in  a  much  more  con- 
ventional manner,  as  if  Mozart  had  tried  to  suppress 
the  genius  in  him  which  prompted  him  ever  to  new 
discoveries  in  his  art.  The  quartet  in  D  major  (K.  499) 
was  composed  on  the  19th  of  August,  1786.  It  is 
beautifully  worked  in  detail,  light  in  character.  No 
special  reason  is  known  why  he  should  have  written 
and  published  a  single  quartet  like  this;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  he  hoped  by  it  to  rouse  the  public 
to  enthusiasm  for  his  instrumental  works. 

There  remain  three  more  quartets  to  mention.  These 
were  written  for  Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia,  at 
whose  court  Mozart  had  been  a  frequent  attendant  dur- 
ing the  early  spring  of  1789.  The  first  quartet  was  com- 
pleted in  Vienna,  in  June,  1789.  The  other  two  were 
written  about  a  year  later.  In  Kochel's  index  the  three 
are  Nos.  575,  in  D  major,  589,  in  B-flat  major,  and  590, 
in  F  major. 

All  are  very  plainly  written  with  a  king  in  mind  who 
played  the  violoncello.  In  most  of  the  movements  the 
'cello  is  given  a  very  prominent  part,  frequently  play- 
ing in  unusually  high  registers  as  in  the  announcement 
of  the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the  first  of 
these  quartets;  in  the  trio  and  the  finale  as  well.  In 
many  places  the  viola  plays  the  bass  part,  leaving  the 
'cellist  free  to  be  soloist,  as  in  the  opening  measures  of 
the  Larghetto  in  the  second  sonata.  Thus  these  quar- 
tets, fine  and  free  in  style  as  they  are,  are  not  the  fullest 
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expression  of  Mozart's  genius,  as  the  series  of  six  dedi- 
cated to  Haydn  may  be  taken  to  be. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  twenty-three  quartets  in 
all.  The  majority  of  the  early  ones  were  written  under 
the  influence  of  a  certain  mode  or  style,  as  experiments 
or  as  test  pieces;  and  the  last  four  were  written  with 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  public  or  of  suiting  the 
special  abilities  of  a  king  of  Prussia.  Only  the  six 
quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn  may  be  taken  as  what  Mo- 
zart felt  to  be  his  best  effort  in  the  form,  the  expression, 
perfect  as  far  as  he  could  make  it,  of  his  highest  ideals. 
As  such  they  are  almost  unique  in  his  music. 

With  the  quartets  may  be  mentioned  the  four  great 
quintets  for  strings,  written,  two  in  the  spring  of  1787, 
one  in  December,  1790,  and  one  in  April,  1791.  Of  the 
combination  of  five  string  parts  Haydn  made  little  use. 
Boccherini,  however,  had  written  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  quintets.  He  was  himself  a  'cellist  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  added  instrument  in  his  quin- 
tets was  a  'cello. 

Mozart  added  another  viola  to  the  group.  Though 
this  added  no  new  strand  of  color  to  the  whole,  it 
rather  complicated  the  problems  offered  by  the  quartet. 
As  Otto  Jahn  has  carefully  explained,  with  the  volume 
of  sound  thus  thickened,  there  came  a  need  for  even 
more  active  movement  of  the  separate  parts.  Since  the 
additional  part  was  among  the  middle  voices,  the  outer 
voices  must  be  spread  as  far  apart  as  possible  so  as  to 
allow  sufficient  freedom  of  movement  to  the  inner.  The 
extra  viola  might  be  treated  as  a  bass  part  to  the  first 
and  second  violins,  or  as  the  upper  part  above  the 
other  viola  and  the  'cello.  Mozart  made  use  of  this 
possibility  of  contrast  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the 
opening  pages  of  the  quintet  in  G  minor. 

The  four  quintets  are  respectively  in  C  major  (K. 
515),  G  minor  (K.  516),  D  major  (K.  593),  and  E-flat 
major  (K.  614).     Of  these  that  in  G  minor  is  clearly 
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the  most  remarkable;  and  it  is  indeed  conspicuous 
above  almost  all  his  instrumental  music,  for  the  pas- 
sionate intensity  of  the  moods  which  it  voices.  Need- 
less to  say  it  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  supreme 
master-works  in  chamber  music.  More  than  a  simi- 
larity of  key  unites  it  to  the  symphony  in  G  minor. 
The  themes  in  both  works  seem  much  alike,  and  both 
are  equally  broad  in  form  and  full  of  harmonic  color. 
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THE   STRING  QUARTET  I    BEETHOVEN 

Beethoven's  approach  to  the  string  quartet;  incentives;  the  six  quartets 
opus  18 — The  Rasumowsky  quartets ;  opera  74:  and  95 — The  great  development 
period;  the  later  quartets,  op.  127  et  seq.:  The  E-flat  major  (op.  127) — The 
A  minor  (op.  132)  ;  the  B-flat  major  (op.  130) ;  the  C-sharp  minor  (op.  131) ; 
the  F  major  (op.  135). 


Beethoven's  six  quartets,  opus  18,  were  first  published 
in  1800.  He  had  already  experimented  in  other  forms 
of  chamber  music,  not  only  for  strings  alone.  The  sex- 
tet for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns;  the 
quintet,  opus  16,  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon;  the  string  quintet,  opus  4;  three  trios  for 
violin,  viola,  and  violoncello;  the  trio,  opus  11,  for 
piano,  clarinet,  and  violoncello;  and  sonatas  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  violoncello  and  piano,  had  already  been 
written.  The  pianoforte  sonatas  up  to  that  in  B-flat, 
opus  22,  and  the  first  symphony  had  likewise  been 
completed.  Beethoven  thus  turned  to  the  composition 
of  string  quartets  after  an  experience  with  almost  all' 
other  branches  of  music  had  made  him  master  of  the 
art  of  composition. 

Apart  from  any  inner  development  in  the  man  which 
waited  thus  long  before  attempting  expression  in  that 
form  in  which  the  very  last  and  in  some  ways  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  thoughts  were  to  find  utterance,  one 
or  two  external  circumstances  probably  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  string  quartet.  One  was  undoubtedly  the 
morning  musicales   at   the   house   of  his   friend  and 
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patron,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  where  such  music  was  es- 
pecially in  demand,  and  where  Beethoven  must  con- 
stantly have  heard  the  quartets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.* 
Another  was  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Emanuel 
Aloys  F6rster,t  a  composer  of  quartets  for  whom  Beet- 
hoven had  a  high  regard. 

These  first  quartets  appeared  in  two  groups  of  three. 
They  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  composi- 
tion. For  example,  that  in  D  major,  the  third  in  the 
first  set,  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  six.  But  the  series 
presents  little  evidence  of  development  within  its  limits, 
and  there  is  hardly  reason  to  attach  serious  importance 
to  the  order  in  which  the  various  quartets  were  created. 
Besides,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartet  in  C  minor. 
No.  4,  the  entire  series  is  expressive  of  much  the 
same  mood  and  intention.  If  one  quartet  is  at  all 
distinguished  from  the  others,  it  is  only  by  a  few 
minor  details,  usually  of  biographical  or  otherwise  ex- 
trinsic significance.  The  technique  is  that  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  lacking,  perhaps,  the  assured  grace  of  the 
earlier  masters;  the  character,  one  of  cheerfulness,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  flash  of  the  emotional  imperious- 
ness  with  which  Beethoven  took  hold  of  music. 

No.  1,  in  F  major,  is  known  as  the  'Amenda'  quartet. 
Beethoven  had  sent  an  earlier  form  of  it  (completed 
in  1799)  to  his  friend  Karl  Amenda.  A  year  later  he 
wrote  Amenda,  saying  that  he  had  greatly  altered  it, 
knowing  now  for  the  first  time  how  truly  to  write  a 
quartet.  The  later  arrangement  diff'ers  from  the  origi- 
nal in  details  of  workmanship,  not  in  spirit.  There  are 
four  movements,  in  conventional  form  and  sequence: 

*  The  famous  Schuppanzigh  quartet  met  every  Friday  morning  at  the 
house  of  Prince  Lichnowsky.  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh  (b.  1776)  was  leader. 
Lichnowsky  himself  frequently  played  the  second  violin.  Franz  Weiss  (b. 
1788),  the  youngest  member,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  played  the  viola. 
Later  he  became  the  most  famous  of  the  viola  players  in  Vienna.  The 
•cellist  was  Nikolaus  Kraft  (bom  1778). 

t  Forster  (1748-1823)  forms  an  important  link  between  Haydn  aud 
Beethoven. 
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an  allegro  con  brio,  3:4;  an  adagio  affettuoso  ed  ap^ 
passionato,  in  D  minor;  a  scherzo  and  a  final  rondo. 
Amenda  had  a  story  to  tell  of  the  adagio,  to  the  effect 
that  when  Beethoven  had  completed  the  quartet  he 
played  this  movement  to  a  friend  and  asked  him  after- 
ward of  what  it  made  him  think.  It  seemed  to  the 
friend  to  have  represented  the  parting  of  two  lovers. 
Beethoven  is  reported  then  to  have  said  that  in  com- 
posing it  he  had  had  in  mind  the  scene  in  the  tomb 
from  *Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

The  second  quartet  of  the  series,  in  G  major,  is 
known  as  the  Komplimentier  quartet,  because  of  the 
graceful  character  of  the  opening  theme,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  first  movement.  The  third,  in  D  major, 
is  not  less  cheerful.  The  final  movement  is  a  virtuoso 
piece  for  all  the  instruments.  The  triplet  rhythm  is 
akin  to  the  last  movement  of  the  Kreutzer  sonata,  and 
to  that  of  the  sonata  for  pianoforte,  opus  31,  No.  3; 
both  of  which  originated  not  later  than  in  1801.  Sim- 
ilarly the  whole  of  the  fifth  quartet — in  A  major — is 
in  brilliant  concert  style.  There  is  a  minuet  instead 
of  a  scherzo,  standing  as  second,  not  third  movement, 
as  was  frequently  the  case  in  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and,  indeed,  in  later  works  of  Beethoven.  The 
third  movement  is  an  andante  and  five  variations  in 
D  major.  Finally  the  first  movement  of  the  sixth  and 
last  of  the  series — in  B-flat  major — cannot  but  suggest 
a  comparison  with  the  first  movement  of  the  pianoforte 
sonata,  opus  22,  in  the  same  key,  which  originated 
about  the  same  time.  Both  are  very  frankly  virtuoso 
music.  The  last  movement  of  the  quartet  is  preceded 
by  a  short  adagio,  to  which  Beethoven  gave  the  title. 
La  malinconia.  This  whispers  once  again  for  a  mo- 
ment not  long  before  the  end  of  the  lively  finale  in 
waltz  rhythm. 

The  fourth  quartet  of  the  series  is  alone  in  a  minor 
key.     It  is  of  more  serious  nature  than  those  among 
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which  it  was  placed,  and  may  be  related  in  spirit,  at 
least,  to  the  many  works  in  the  same  key  (C  minor) 
which  seem  like  successive  steps  in  a  special  develop- 
ment. Paul  Bekker  suggests  in  his  'Beethoven'  *  that 
we  may  consider  a  C  minor  problem  in  Beethoven's 
work;  and  points  to  sonatas,  opus  10  and  13,  the  piano- 
forte trio,  opus  1,  the  string  trio,  opus  9,  the  piano- 
forte concerto,  opus  37,  the  duet  for  piano  and  violin, 
opus  30,  and  finally  the  fifth  symphony  and  the  over- 
ture to  Coriolanus,  all  of  which  are  in  C  minor,  and 
all  of  which  follow  closely  one  after  the  other.  Whether 
or  not  the  quartet  in  question  may  be  thus  allied  with 
other  works,  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  an  early  duet  for  viola  and  violoncello 
(with  two  obbligato  Augengldser)  which  originated 
in  1795  or  1796.  Riemann  f  is  of  the  opinion  that  both 
the  duet  and  the  quartet  are  rearrangements  of  some 
still  earlier  work.  The  first  movement  is  weakened  by 
the  similarity  of  the  first  and  second  themes.  The 
second  is  a  delightful  Andante  scherzoso,  quasi  alle- 
gretto, in  C  major,  3:8.  The  third  movement  is  a  little 
minuet  and  the  last  a  rondo. 


II 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  these  first  quartets 
appeared  the  quintet  for  strings,  in  C  major,  opus  29. 
This  is  the  only  original  string  quintet  of  Beethoven's, 
except  the  fugue  written  for  a  similar  group  of  instru- 
ments in  1817,  probably  as  a  study.  The  quintet,  opus 
4,  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  octet  for  wind  instruments, 
written  in  1792,  before  coming  to  Vienna.  The  quintet, 
opus  104,  is  an  arrangement  of  the  trio  in  C  minor, 
opus  1,  which  Beethoven  made  in  1817,  following  an 

*  2d  edition,  Berlin,  1913,  pp.  482,  et  seq. 
t  Beethoven's  Streichquartette. 
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anonymous  request,  and  which  he  regarded  humor- 
ously. 

In  1808  were  printed  the  three  great  quartets  opus 
59,  dedicated  to  Count  (later  Prince)  Rasumowsky. 
Beethoven's  earlier  patron,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  had  left 
Vienna,  and  the  famous  quartet  under  the  leadership 
of  Schuppanzigh,  which  had  played  such  a  part  in  his 
Friday  morning  musicales,  was  now  engaged  by  Rasu- 
mowsky, Russian  Ambassador  to  the  court  at  Vienna. 
Rasumowsky  commissioned  Beethoven  to  write  three 
quartets  in  which  there  was  to  be  some  use  of  Russian 
melodies. 

Between  the  quartets,  opus  18,  and  these  so-called 
Russian  quartets,  Beethoven  had  written,  among  other 
things,  a  number  of  his  great  pianoforte  sonatas,  in- 
cluding opus  27,  opus  31,  opus  53,  and  most  of  opus  57, 
the  Kreutzer  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  the  second 
and  third  symphonies,  and  Fidelio.  These  are  the  great 
works  of  the  second  period  of  his  creative  activity;  and 
the  qualities  which  are  essential  in  them  are,  as  it  were, 
condensed,  refined  and  assembled  in  the  three  quar- 
tets, opus  59.  They  may  be  taken  as  the  abstract  of  his 
genius  at  that  time. 

Nothing  gives  more  striking  evidence  of  the  phenom- 
enal power  of  self-development  within  Beethoven  than 
a  comparison  of  opus  18  with  opus  59,  or,  again,  of  the 
latter  with  the  five  last  quartets.  Of  course,  to  compare 
the  early  with  the  late  sonatas,  or  the  first  two  sympho- 
nies with  the  ninth,  will  astonish  in  a  like  measure. 
But  there  are  intermediate  sonatas  and  symphonies  by 
which  many  steps  between  the  extremes  can  be  clearly 
traced.  The  quartets  stand  like  isolated  tablets  of  stone 
upon  which,  at  three  distinct  epochs  in  his  life,  Beet- 
hoven engraved  the  sum  total  of  his  musicianship.  The 
quartets  opus  74  and  opus  95  hardly  serve  to  unite  the 
Russian  quartets  with  opus  127. 

The  Russian  quartets  are  regular  in  structure,  but 
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they  are  as  broad  as  symphonies  by  comparison  with 
opus  18.  The  style  is  bold,  though  the  details  are  care- 
fully finished,  and  the  instruments  are  treated  poly- 
phonically,  each  being  as  prominent  and  as  important 
as  the  others.  This  in  particular  marks  an  advance  over 
the  earlier  works  in  the  same  form.  There  is  in  them, 
moreover,  an  emotional  vigor,  which,  expressed  in 
broad  sweeps  and  striking,  often  strident,  harmonies, 
worked  in  the  opinion  of  many  contemporaries  a  bar- 
barous distortion  of  the  hitherto  essentially  delicate 
form.  To  interpret  them  is  but  to  repeat  what  has 
been  already  made  familiar  by  the  sonatas  of  the 
period,  by  the  Eroica,  and  by  Fidelio.  It  is  the  same 
Beethoven  who  speaks  here  with  no  less  vigor,  though 
with  necessarily  finer  point. 

The  first  quartet  begins  at  once  with  a  melody  for 
violoncello,  unusually  long  and  broad  even  for  Beet- 
hoven. It  has  in  itself  no  Russian  quality;  but  the 
monotonous  accompaniment  of  chords,  repeated  with 
but  the  harmonic  change  from  tonic  to  dominant  for 
eighteen  measures,  suggests  a  primitive  sort  of  art,  a 
strumming  such  as  may  well  be  practised  by  Russian 
peasants  in  their  singing.  The  harsh  dissonances 
created  by  the  long  F's  in  the  melody,  and  a  little  later 
by  the  whole-note  D,  against  dominant  seventh  har- 
mony will  not  pass  unnoticed.  Such  clashes  between 
melody  and  harmony  can  be  found  in  other  works  of 
about  the  same  period;  for  example,  at  the  return  of 
the  first  theme  in  the  third  section  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica;  and  the  much-discussed,  prolonged 
D-flat  of  the  oboe  against  the  entrance  of  the  A-flat 
melody  in  the  second  movement  of  the  fifth  symphony. 
Elsewhere  in  this  quartet  the  same  procedure  makes  a 
striking  effect;  namely,  in  the  approach  to  the  second 
theme,  where,  however,  the  long  G's — sharply  accented 
— are  in  the  nature  of  a  pedal  point.  The  second  theme 
— ^in  C  major — is  cognate  with  the  first.    The  interweav- 
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ing  of  the  instruments  in  its  statement  is  noteworthy. 
The  first  phrase  is  anticipated  by  the  first  violin,  and 
then  sung  out  broadly  by  the  viola;  from  which  the  first 
violin  immediately  takes  away  the  second  phrase.  The 
second  violin  and  'cello,  and  even  the  viola,  after  its 
first  phrase,  interchange  with  each  other  the  broad  C's 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  The  line  of 
the  melody  itself  and  the  suave  flow  of  polyphony  will 
suggest  certain  passages  in  Richard  Wagner's  Die  Meis- 
tersinger. 

The  second  movement  {allegretto  vivace  e  sempre 
scherzandoy  B-flat  major,  3:8)  has  in  rhythm  at  least  a 
strong  Russian  flavor.  Here  again  there  are  repeated 
chords  in  the  accompaniment  even  more  barbaric  in 
effect  than  those  in  the  first  movement.  The  'cello  alone 
gives  in  the  opening  measures  the  rhythmical  key  to 
the  whole;  and  in  the  next  measures  the  solo  violin 
(2d)  announces,  staccato  and  pianissimo,  the  chief 
melodic  motive.  The  effect  of  the  whole  movement  is 
at  once  fantastical  and  witty.  The  following  Adagio 
in  F  minor,  in  essence  and  in  adornment  one  of  the  full 
expressions  of  a  side  of  Beethoven's  genius,  dies  away 
in  a  long  cadenza  for  the  first  violin  which,  without 
ending,  merges  into  a  long  trill.  Softly  under  this  trill 
the  'cello  announces  the  Russian  melody  upon  which 
the  following  wholly  good-humored  and  almost  boister- 
ous finale  is  built. 

The  second  quartet  of  the  series  is  less  forceful,  and 
far  more  sensitive  and  complicated.  The  key  is  E  mi- 
nor. Two  incisive,  staccato  chords,  tonic  and  dominant, 
open  the  movement.  One  remembers  the  opening  of 
the  Eroica,  There  follows  a  full  measure  of  silence 
and  then  the  melodic  kernel  of  the  first  movement, 
pianissimo  in  unison — a  rising  figure  upon  the  tonic 
triad  (which  will  again  recall  for  an  instant  the  Eroica) 
and  a  hushed  falling  back  upon  the  dominant  seventh. 
Again  the  full  measure  of  silence,  and  again  the  rising 
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and  falling,  questioning,  motive,  this  time  in  F  major. 
After  an  agitated  transitional  passage,  the  first  violin 
gives  out  the  second  theme,  a  singing  melody  in  G  ma- 
jor. But  the  threefold  first  theme — the  incisive  chords, 
the  measure  of  silence,  and  the  questioning  figure — 
carry  the  burden  of  the  work,  one  of  mystery  to  which 
the  second  theme  is  evidently  stranger.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  section,  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  long  coda,  the  chords  and  the  breathless  silences 
assume  a  threatening  character,  now  hushed,  then  sud- 
denly angry,  to  which  the  figure  reluctantly  responds 
with  its  unanswered  question. 

The  second  movement  (Adagio,  E  major)  must,  in 
Beethoven's  own  words,  be  played  with  much  feeling. 
The  chief  melody  is  like  a  chorale.  It  is  played  first  by 
the  first  violin,  the  other  instruments  adding  a  note- 
for-note,  polyphonic  accompaniment.  It  is  then  re- 
peated by  second  violin  and  viola,  in  unison,  while  the 
first  violin  adds  above  it  a  serious,  gently  melodious 
counterpoint.  Other  more  vigorous  episodes  appear 
later,  but  the  spirit  of  the  movement  is  swayed  by  the 
sad  and  prayerful  opening  theme. 

In  the  trio  of  the  following  scherzo  another  Russian 
theme  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  fugue.  The  last 
movement  is  unrestrainedly  joyful  and  vigorous,  be- 
ginning oddly  in  C  major,  but  turning  presently  to  the 
tonic  key  (E  minor),  from  which  the  rondo  unfolds  in 
more  and  more  brilliant  power. 

The  last  of  this  series  of  quartets — in  C  major — is  for 
the  most  part  wholly  outspoken.  There  is  little  ob- 
scurity in  meaning,  none  in  form.  At  the  basis  of  the 
slow  introduction  lies  a  series  of  falling  half-tones, 
given  to  the  'cello.  The  first  allegro  is  almost  martial 
in  character.  The  second  movement — andante  con 
moto  quasi  allegrettOy  in  A  minor — is  in  the  nature  of 
a  Romanza;  and  the  frequent  pizzicato  of  the  'cello  sug- 
gests the  lutenist  of  days  long  gone  by.    There  follows 
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a  Minuet  instead  of  a  Scherzo;  and  at  the  end  there  is 
a  vigorous  fugue. 

Between  these  three  quartets  and  the  final  series  be- 
ginning with  opus  127,  stand  two  isolated  quartets: 
opus  74,  in  E-flat  major,  and  opus  95,  in  F  minor. 
Neither  indicates  a  considerable  change  in  Beethoven's 
method,  or  in  his  attitude  towards  his  art.  The  former, 
composed  in  1809  and  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  is 
in  the  spirit  of  the  last  of  the  Rasumowsky  quartets; 
that  is,  outspoken,  vigorous,  and  clear.  The  relatively 
long,  slow  introduction  alone  hints  at  a  tragic  serious- 
ness; but  it  serves  rather  to  show  from  what  the  com- 
poser had  freed  himself,  than  to  expose  the  riddle  of 
the  piece.  The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
stalwart  and  well-built;  the  second,  of  rather  conven- 
tional character,  chiefly  made  up  of  whirring  scale 
groups.  In  the  development  section  there  are  many 
measures  of  arpeggio  figures,  at  first  pizzicato,  later 
growing  into  arco;  by  reason  of  which  the  quartet  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Harf enquartett  (Harp-quartet). 
In  connection  with  this  passage  Dr.  Riemann  has  re- 
marked that  all  such  experiments  in  sound  effects  [such 
as  pizzicato,  harmonics  and  playing  on  special  strings] 
serve  only  to  reveal  the  actual  lack  of  different  tone- 
colors  in  the  quartet;  and,  indeed,  distract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  'drawing'  [i.  e.,  the  pure  lines  of  the  vari- 
ous parts]  which  is  peculiarly  the  affair  of  the  quartet. 

The  second  movement  is  an  adagio  in  rondo  form; 
the  third  a  scherzo,  with  an  astonishing  trio  in  6/8 
time;  and  the  last  consists  of  a  theme,  oddly  syncopated 
so  that  the  groundwork  of  the  harmonic  progressions 
may  be  traced  only  on  the  unaccented  beats  of  the 
measures,  together  with  five  variations. 

The  quartet  in  F  minor,  opus  95,  was  completed  in 
October,  1810.  In  the  autograph  copy  Beethoven  gave 
the  work  the  title  Quartett  serioso,  omitted  in  the  en- 
graved editions.    Theresa  Malfatti  is  supposed  to  have 
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refused  Beethoven's  offer  of  marriage  in  April  of  this 
year.  He  confided  himself  rather  freely  in  his  friend 
Zmeskall  von  Domanowecz,  during  these  months.  The 
fact  that  the  quartet,  opus  95,  was  held  to  be  serioso  by 
Beethoven,  and  furthermore  that  he  dedicated  it  to 
Zmeskall,  are  at  least  some  sort  of  evidence  that  the 
work  sprang  from  his  recent  disappointment  in  love. 
However,  the  first  movement  is  rather  spiteful  than 
mournful.  It  is  remarkable  for  conciseness.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  one  hundred  and  fifty  measures  long,  and 
there  are  no  repetitions.  The  dominant  motive  is 
announced  at  once  by  all  four  instruments  in  unison, 
and  is  repeated  again  and  again  throughout  the  move- 
ment, like  an  irritating  thought  that  will  not  be  ban- 
ished. There  is  a  second  theme,  in  D-flat  major,  which 
undergoes  little  development. 

The  second  movement,  an  allegretto  in  D  major,  2/4, 
is  highly  developed  and  unusual.  It  opens  with  a  four- 
measure  phrase  of  detached,  descending  notes,  for 
'cello  alone,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  the 
movement.  This  is  followed  by  a  strange  yet  lovely 
melody  for  first  violin  which  is  extended  by  a  long- 
delayed  cadence.  After  this  the  viola  announces  a  new 
theme,  suggestive  of  the  opening  motive,  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  other  instruments  one  after  the  other  and 
woven  into  a  complete  little  fugue,  with  a  stretto.  Once 
again,  then,  the  'cello  gives  out  the  lovely,  and  some- 
what mysterious,  opening  phrase,  this  time  thrice  re- 
peated on  descending  steps  of  the  scale,  and  punctuated 
by  mournful  harmonies  of  the  other  instruments.  The 
viola  announces  the  fugue  theme  again,  in  F  minor; 
and  the  fugue  is  resumed  with  elaborate  counterpoint. 
And  at  the  end  of  this,  again  the  'cello  motive,  once 
more  in  the  tonic  key,  and  the  strange  melody  sung 
early  by  the  first  violin. 

The  movement  is  not  completed,  but  goes  without 
pause  into  the  next,  a  strangely  built  scherzo,  allegro 
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assai  vivace,  ma  serioso.  The  vivace  evidently  applies 
to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  which  is  in  a  con- 
stantly active,  dotted  rhythm.  The  serioso  is  explained 
by  the  part  of  the  movement  in  G-flat  major,  which 
one  may  regard  as  the  trio.  This  is  merely  a  chorale 
melody,  first  given  by  the  second  violin.  The  lower 
instruments  follow  the  melody  with  note-for-note  har- 
monies; the  first  violin  adds  to  each  note  of  the  melody 
an  unvarying  formula  of  ornamentation.  All  this  is 
done  first  in  the  key  of  G-flat  major,  then  in  D  major. 
The  opening  section  is  then  repeated,  and  after  it  comes 
the  chorale  melody,  a  little  differently  scored;  and  a 
coda,  piu  allegro,  brings  the  movement  to  an  end. 

The  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  few  introductory 
measures,  which  are  in  character  very  like  the  Lebe- 
wohl  motive  in  the  sonata,  opus  81.  And  the  progres- 
sion from  the  introduction  into  the  allegro  agitato  is 
not  unlike  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
same  sonata.  The  allegro  itself  is  most  obviously  in 
hunting-song  style,  suggesting  in  the  first  melody  Men- 
delssohn, in  parts  of  the  accompaniment  the  horns  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  act  of  Tristan  und  Isolda. 
The  second  theme  is  a  horn-call.  Just  before  the  end 
the  galloping  huntsmen  pass  far  off*  into  the  distance, 
their  horns  sound  fainter  and  fainter,  finally  cease. 
Then  there  is  a  mad  coda,  in  alia  breve  time. 


Ill 

There  follows  between  this  quartet  and  the  quartet, 
opus  127,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  in  which  time 
Beethoven  composed  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
symphonies,  the  last  pianoforte  sonatas,  the  Liederkreis, 
and  the  Mass  in  D.  He  turned  to  the  quartet  for  the 
last  expression  in  music  of  what  life  had  finally  come 
to  mean  to  him,  stone-deaf,  miserable  in  health,  weary 
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and  unhappy.  There  is  not  one  of  the  last  five  quartets 
which  does  not  proclaim  the  ultimate  victory  of  his 
soul  over  every  evil  force  that  had  beset  his  earthly 
path. 

In  November,  1822,  Prince  Nikolaus  Galitzin,  a  man 
who  held  Beethoven's  genius  in  highest  esteem,  asked 
him  if  he  would  undertake  the  composition  of  three 
quartets.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Ignaz 
Schuppanzigh  returned  to  Vienna  after  a  seven-years' 
absence  and  resumed  his  series  of  quartet  concerts. 
Whether  these  two  facts  account  for  Beethoven's  con- 
centration upon  the  composition  of  quartets  alone  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  his  life  is  not  known.  Be- 
fore the  receipt  of  Prince  Galitzin's  invitation  Beet- 
hoven had  written  to  Peters  in  Leipzig  that  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  have  a  quartet  to  send  him.  But  no 
traces  of  quartet  composition  are  to  be  found  before 
1824.  Probably,  then,  the  quartet  in  E-flat  major,  opus 
127,  was  composed  in  the  spring  of  1824.  In  1825  the 
quartet  in  A  minor,  opus  132,  and  later  that  in  B-flat 
major,  opus  130,  were  composed.  These  three  quartets 
were  dedicated  to  Prince  Galitzin.  The  final  rondo  of 
the  quartet  in  B-flat  major  was  written  considerably 
later  (was,  indeed,  the  last  of  Beethoven's  composi- 
tions). Originally  the  last  movement  of  this  quartet 
was  the  fugue,  now  published  separately  as  opus  133, 
which  the  publishers  felt  made  the  work  too  long  and 
too  obscure.  Beethoven  therefore  wrote  the  final  rondo 
to  take  its  place. 

There  is  much  internal  evidence  that  while  Beethoven 
was  at  work  on  the  last  two  of  the  quartets  dedicated 
to  Prince  Galitzin  he  was  likewise  at  work  on  the  quar- 
tet in  C-sharp  minor,  opus  131,  dedicated  to  Baron  von 
Stutterheim.  The  quartet  in  F  major,  opus  135,  was 
written  later  in  1826.  It  was  dedicated  to  Johann  Wolf- 
meier. 

The  first  performance  of  opus  127  was  given  by  the 
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Schuppanzigh  quartet  *  on  March  7,  1825.  On  Sep- 
tember 9th  of  the  same  year,  Schuppanzigh  led  the 
first  private  performance  of  opus  132  at  the  inn  Zum 
Wilden  Mann.  It  was  first  pubhcly  performed  at  a 
concert  given  by  Linke  on  November  6,  and  was  well 
received.  Opus  132  was  publicly  performed  first  (in 
its  original  form,  i.  e.,  with  the  fugue  finale)  on  March 
21,  1826.  The  second  and  fourth  movements  were  en- 
cored. 

Of  the  five  last  quartets  the  first  and  last  are  formally 
the  most  clear;  the  intermediate  three,  especially  those 
in  A  minor  and  C-sharp  minor,  are  perhaps  the  most 
intricate  and  difficult  music  to  follow  and  to  compre- 
hend that  has  been  written.  All  but  the  last  are  very 
long,  and  thus  tax  the  powers  of  attention  of  the  aver- 
age listener  often  beyond  endurance.  Their  full  sig- 
nificance is  discerned  only  by  those  who  not  only  have 
made  themselves  intimately  familiar  with  every  note 
and  line  of  them,  but  who  have  penetrated  deep  into 
the  most  secret  mysteries  of  the  whole  art  of  music. 

Opus  127  begins  with  a  few  measures — maestoso — 
which,  as  Dr.  Riemann  has  suggested,  play  something 
of  the  same  role  in  the  first  movement  as  the  Grave  of 
the  Sonata  Pathetique  plays  there.  The  passing  over 
from  the  introduction  to  the  allegro  is  only  a  trill, 
growing  softer  over  subdominant  harmony.  The  alle- 
gro is  in  3/4  time,  and  the  first  theme,  played  by  the 
first  violin,  is  obvious  and  simple,  almost  in  the  manner 
of  a  folk-song.  Yet  there  is  something  sensuous  in  its 
full  curves  and  in  the  close,  rich  scoring.  The  transi- 
tional passage  is  regularly  built,  and  the  second  theme 
— in  G  minor — pure  melody  that  cannot  pass  unnoticed. 
Everything  is  simple  and  clear.  The  first  section  ends 
in  G  major,  and  the  development  section  begins  with 

*  Only  Schuppanzigh  himself,  and  Weiss,  the  violist,'  remained  of  the 
original  four  who  first  played  Beethoven's  quartets  opus  18  at  the  palace 
of  Prince  Lichnowsky.  The  second  violinist  was  now  Karl  Holz,  and  the 
'cellist  Joseph  Linke. 
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the  maestoso  motive  in  the  same  key,  followed,  just  as 
at  the  opening  of  the  movement,  with  the  trill  and  the 
melting  into  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed, 
leading  to  the  maestoso  in  C  major.  It  is  then  taken 
up  in  that  key.  The  maestoso  does  not  reappear  as  the 
beginning  of  the  restatement  section,  the  first  theme 
coming  back  in  the  original  key  without  introduction. 
Instead  of  the  simple  note-for-note  scoring  with  which 
it  was  first  presented,  it  is  now  accompanied  by  a 
steadily  moving  counterpoint.  The  second  theme  is 
brought  back  in  E-flat  major.  The  coda  is  short  and 
simple,  dying  away  pianissimo. 

The  following  movement  is  an  adagio,  to  be  played 
not  too  slowly  and  in  a  wholly  singing  manner.  The 
time  is  12/8,  the  key,  A-flat  major.  The  opening  notes, 
which  build  up  slowly  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
are  all  syncopated.  The  first  violin  gives  only  a  meas- 
ure or  two  of  the  melody,  which,  thus  prepared,  is  then 
taken  up  by  the  violoncello.  The  second  strophe  is 
sung  by  the  violin.    There  is  a  full  cadence. 

The  first  variation  opens  with  the  melody  for  violon- 
cello, only  slightly  altered  from  its  original  form.  The 
violins  add  a  counterpoint  in  dialogue.  This  variation 
comes  to  a  full  stop.  The  second  brings  a  change  in 
time  signature  (C,  andante  con  moto).  The  theme,  now 
highly  animated,  is  divided  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond violins.  In  the  fourth  variation  (E  major,  2/2, 
adagio  motto  espressivo)  only  the  general  outline  of  the 
theme  is  recognizable,  cut  down  and  much  compressed. 
The  fifth  variation  brings  back  the  original  tempo  and 
the  original  key.  The  violoncello  has  the  theme,  only 
slightly  varied  in  rhythm,  and  the  first  violin  a  well- 
defined  counter-melody.  The  sixth  and  last  variation 
(in  this  movement)  grows  strangely  out  of  the  fifth,  in 
D-flat  major,  sotto  voce,  leads  to  C-sharp  minor,  and 
thence  to  A-flat  major.    There  is  a  short  epilogue. 

The  main  themes  of  the  Scherzo  and  Trio  which  fol- 
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low  are  so  closely  akin  to  the  theme  of  the  adagio,  that 
the  movements  may  be  taken  as  further  variations. 
The  main  body  of  the  Scherzo  is  in  that  dotted  rhythm 
of  which  Beethoven  made  frequent  use  in  most  of  his 
last  works;  and  is  fairly  regular  in  structure,  except  for 
the  intrusion,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  of  measures 
in  2/4  time,  in  unison,  which  may  be  taken  as  sugges- 
tions of  still  another  fragmentary  variation  of  the  ada- 
gio theme.    The  Trio  is  a  presto  in  E-flat  minor. 

The  Finale  is  entirely  in  a  vigorous,  jovial  and  even 
homely  vein.  The  themes  are  all  clear-cut  and  regular; 
the  spirit  almost  boisterous,  suggesting  parts  of  the 
'Academic  Festival  Overture'  or  the  Passacaglia  from 
the  fourth  symphony  of  Brahms. 


Ill 

This  E-flat  major  quartet  was  completed  at  the  latest 
in  January,  1825.  Work  on  the  following  three  quar- 
tets— in  A  minor,  B-flat  major,  and  C-sharp  minor — 
began  at  once,  but  was  interrupted  by  serious  illness. 
About  the  sixth  of  May  Beethoven  moved  to  Guten- 
brunn,  near  Baden;  and  here  took  up  the  work  again. 
The  A  minor  was  completed  not  later  than  August, 
the  B-flat  in  September  or  October,  the  C-sharp  minor 
some  months  later,  after  his  return  to  Vienna. 

The  three  quartets  are  closely  related.  In  the  first 
place  all  show  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Beethoven 
to  depart  from  the  regular  four-movement  type.  There 
are  five  movements  in  the  A  minor,  six  in  the  B-flat 
major,  seven  in  the  C-sharp  minor;  though  in  the  last, 
two  of  the  movements  are  hardly  more  than  intro- 
ductory in  character.  The  Danza  Tedesca  in  G  major 
in  opus  130,  was  written  originally  in  A  major  and  in- 
tended for  the  A  minor  quartet.  Finally  the  chromatic 
motive,  clearly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  A  minor 
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quartet,  and  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  first  move- 
ment, may  be  traced  in  the  fugue  theme  in  opus  130, 
and  in  the  opening  fugal  movement  of  opus  131. 

The  A  minor  quartet  is  fundamentally  regular  in 
structure.  The  opening  allegro  is  clearly  in  sonata- 
form;  there  follows  a  Scherzo  and  Trio.  The  Adagio 
consists  of  a  chorale  melody,  thrice  repeated  in  higher 
registers,  with  regular  interludes.  A  short  march  and 
a  final  Allegro  in  A  minor  conclude  the  work.  But  the 
movements  are  all  strangley  sustained  and  at  the  same 
time  intense;  and  there  is  a  constant  whisper  of  inner 
and  hidden  meanings,  which  cannot  be  grasped  without 
deep  study  and  which  leave  but  a  vague  and  mysterious 
impression.  The  chromatic  motive  of  the  introduction 
has  a  more  or  less  cryptic  significance;  the  chorale  mel- 
ody is  in  an  unfamiliar  mode;  and  there  are  reminis- 
cences of  earlier  and  even  youthful  works.  So  that  the 
whole  proves  intricate  and  even  in  the  last  analysis 
baffling. 

There  are  eight  introductory  measures  (Assai  sos- 
tenuto)  which  are  in  close  polyphonic  style  out  of  a 
single  motive.  This  motive  is  announced  by  the 
violoncello;  immediately  taken  up,  transposed,  by  the 
first  violin;  given  again,  inverted,  by  the  violoncello; 
and  in  this  form  answered  by  the  violin.  The  Allegro 
begins  upon  a  diminished  seventh  chord  in  which  all 
the  instruments  take  part,  and  from  which  the  first 
violin  breaks  with  a  descending  and  ascending  run  of 
sixteenth  notes,  founded  upon  the  chord.  The  first 
theme  is  at  once  announced  by  the  first  violin,  a  theme 
which,  distinct  and  full  of  character  in  itself,  really 
rests  upon  the  opening  motive,  or  upon  the  harmonies 
implied  in  it.  A  single  measure  of  adagio  prepares 
for  another  start  with  the  same  material.  The  violin 
has  another  run,  founded  upon  the  diminished  seventh 
chord,  rising  thereby  to  F.  Under  this  the  violoncello 
takes  up  the  first  theme,  which  is  completed  by  the 
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viola;  while,  it  will  be  observed,  the  first  violin,  fol- 
lowed by  the  second,  give  out  the  opening  motive,  in- 
verted, in  augmentation.  Later  a  transitional  theme  is 
announced  in  D  minor  by  the  first  violin,  closely  imi- 
tated by  the  violoncello  and  the  second  violin.  The 
true  second  theme  follows  shortly  after,  in  F  major,  a 
peaceful  melody,  sung  by  the  second  violin  over  an 
accompaniment  in  triplets  shared  by  viola  and  violon- 
cello. 

The  movement  is  fairly  regular  in  structure.  The 
development  is  short  and  is  based  chiefly  upon  the 
opening  chromatic  motive,  with  which  indeed  the  'cello 
begins  it.  The  restatement  begins  in  E  minor,  with  the 
familiar  diminished  seventh  run  for  the  first  violin. 
The  second  theme  appears  in  C  major,  and  is  given  to 
the  'cello.  There  is  a  long  coda,  which,  toward  the  end, 
swells  over  a  mysterious  low  trill  to  a  brilliant  climax. 

The  next  movement  is  really  a  Scherzo  in  A  major. 
The  instruments  have  four  measures  in  unison,  each 
measure  beginning  with  a  half -step  which  cannot  but 
suggest  some  relationship  to  the  chromatic  motive  of 
the  first  movement.  But  the  short  phrase  of  the  first 
violin,  begun  in  the  fifth  measure,  is  the  real  kernel  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  in  E  major, 
is  of  magical  beauty.  The  first  section  is  over  a  droning 
A,  shared  by  both  violins,  at  first,  to  which  the  viola  and 
'cello  soon  join  themselves.  The  melody  is  decidedly 
in  folk-song  manner,  and  is  played  by  the  first  violin 
in  high  registers,  and  faithfully  followed  by  the  sec- 
ond a  tenth  below,  both  instruments  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  their  droning  A. 

This  melody  is  supplanted  by  a  lilting  dance  move- 
ment. The  short  phrases  begin  always  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  measure,  and  their  accompanying  harmo- 
nies are  likewise  syncopated,  in  the  manner  which  is 
frequent  with  Brahms.  The  short  phrases  are  ar- 
ranged at  first  in  dialogue  fashion  between  first  violin 
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and  viola.  Later  the  viola  converses,  as  it  were,  with 
itself.  Only  the  'cello  is  limited  throughout  the  section 
to  accompaniment.  A  few  measures  in  unison  between 
the  'cello  and  viola  appear  twice  before  the  end  of  the 
section,  the  notes  of  which  may  be  intended  dimly  to 
recall  the  chromatic  motive  of  the  first  movement.  A 
more  positive  phrase  in  alia  breve  time,  played  by  sec- 
ond violin,  viola,  and  'cello  in  unison,  brings  back  an 
epilogue  echoing  the  opening  phrases  of  the  Trio ;  after 
which  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  repeated. 

Beethoven  entitled  the  next  movement  'a  devout  song 
of  praise,  offered  by  a  convalescent  to  God,  in  the 
Lydian  mode.'  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  Beethoven  was  taken  seriously  ill  while  at  work 
on  this  and  the  B-flat  major  quartet.  It  seems  likely 
that  before  this  illness  he  had  other  plans  for  the  quar- 
tet, and  that  the  Danza  tedesca  before  mentioned  was 
to  find  a  place  in  it. 

The  movement  is  long  in  performance  but  relatively 
simple  in  structure.  The  chorale  melody,  simply  har- 
monized, is  preceded  by  a  short,  preludizing  phrase; 
and  its  strophes  are  set  apart  from  each  other  by  short 
interludes  in  the  same  manner.  After  the  chorale  has 
been  once  given,  there  is  an  episode  in  D  major  (Neue 
Kraft  fiihtend)  of  blissful,  gently  animated  character. 
The  chorale  is  then  repeated,  the  melody  an  octave 
higher  than  before,  the  interludes  and  the  accompani- 
ment complicated  by  syncopations.  Once  again  the 
D  major  episode,  highly  elaborated.  Following  this, 
the  chorale  is  introduced  once  more;  but  the  intro- 
ductory phrase  is  greatly  lengthened  and  developed, 
and  there  are  suggested  entrances  of  the  theme  in  all 
the  instruments;  nor  does  the  complete  theme  make 
itself  heard,  but  only  the  first  phrase  of  it  seems  ulti- 
mately to  soar  aloft,  in  yet  a  higher  register  than  be- 
fore. So  that  this  last  section  may  be  taken  as  a  coda, 
or  as  an  apotheosis. 
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The  short  march  which  follows  calls  for  no  com- 
ment. The  final  allegro  is  introduced  by  recitative  pas- 
sages for  the  first  violin,  gaining  in  passion,  culminat- 
ing in  a  dramatic  run  over  the  diminished  seventh 
chord  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  opening  of 
the  allegro  of  the  first  movement.  There  is  a  passing 
sigh  before  the  last  movement  begins,  Allegro  appas- 
sionato. 

Compared  with  the  quartet  in  A  minor,  that  in  B-flat 
major  is  simple.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  suite  than 
in  that  of  a  sonata,  though  the  first  movement  presents 
beneath  an  apparently  irregular  outline  the  basis  of 
the  classical  sonata-form.  At  first  glance  the  frequent 
changes  of  not  only  key  signature  but  time  signature 
as  well  are  confusing.  The  key  signatures  are  now  two 
flats,  six  flats,  two  sharps  and  one  sharp;  and  at  the 
beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  movement  the 
time  is  now  triple,  now  duple,  now  slow,  now  fast. 

The  slow  measures  are  related  to  the  introduction, 
which  here  as  in  other  works  of  Beethoven  is  recalled 
at  times  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  The  alle- 
gro makes  a  false  start,  in  which  the  main  outlines  of 
the  first  theme  are  suggested.  From  the  second  start, 
however,  the  movement  follows  a  relatively  normal 
course.  The  first  theme  is  compound.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  rapid  groups  of  sixteenths,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  whole  movement;  on  the  other,  a 
rhythmical  motive,  rather  than  a  theme,  first  announced 
by  the  second  violin,  which  is  the  motto  of  the  piece. 
The  second  theme  is  first  presented  in  G-flat  major  by 
the  second  violin  and  immediately  taken  up  by  the  first. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  development  section  and  again 
in  the  coda  use  is  made  of  the  motive  of  the  introduc- 
tion. 

The  second  movement,  a  Presto  in  B-flat  minor  in 
alia  breve  time,  with  a  Trio  in  6/4  time,  is  short  and  in 
the  manner  of  a  folk-song  or  dance.    It  has  no  inner 
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relation  with  the  first  movement;  but  it  may  be  said 
to  breathe  something  of  its  spirit  into  the  following 
andante  (D-flat  major,  common  time).  The  kernel  of 
the  melody  of  this  movement  may  be  found  in  the  first 
measure,  given  by  viola  and  'cello;  and  this  kernel  was 
sown,  so  to  speak,  by  the  previous  movement.  The 
viola  develops  it  in  the  second  measure  and  the  phrase 
is  immediately  after  taken  up  by  the  first  violin. 

For  the  fourth  movement  there  is  a  rapid  German 
waltz — Alia  danza  tedesca — in  G  major.  The  fifth  is  a 
simple  cavatina.  Karl  Holz,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Schuppanzigh  quartet,  has  reported  that  Beethoven 
could  not  read  over  the  score  of  this  short  movement 
without  tears  in  his  eyes.  As  the  sixth  movement  there 
is  the  fugue,  published  as  opus  133,  with  a  new  dedica- 
tion to  Archduke  Rudolph,  which  was,  as  we  have  said, 
written  for  this  quartet,  and  one  of  the  themes  of  which 
seems  related  to  the  chromatic  motives  of  the  A  minor 
quartet,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  C-sharp  minor 
quartet,  on  the  other;  or  there  is  the  brilliant  rondo 
with  which  Beethoven  replaced  it  at  the  behest  of  the 
publishers,  and  which  is  the  last  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions. 

The  fourth  of  the  last  quartets,  in  C-sharp  minor,  is 
dedicated  to  Field  Marshal  Baron  von  Sutterheim,  who 
interested  himself  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  Beethoven's 
family.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  most  elusive,  in  others 
the  most  unusual  of  all.  Its  various  movements  are 
designated  by  numbers;  yet  two  of  them  are  so  short 
that  they  need  not  be  regarded  as  separate  movements, 
but  only  as  transitional  or  introductory  sections.  These 
are  the  third  and  the  sixth.  Furthermore,  a  definite 
pause  is  justifiable  only  between  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  numbers,  the  work  is  closely 
blended  into  a  whole,  of  which  the  separate  parts  are 
not  only  aesthetically  united,  but  thematically  comple- 
mentary. 
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The  first  movement  is  a  slow  fugue,  on  a  chromatic 
motive  that  makes  us  once  again  remember  that  Beet- 
hoven was  working  on  this  and  the  two  preceding  quar- 
tets at  the  same  time.  The  fugue  unfolds  itself  with 
greatest  smoothness  and  seeming  simplicity.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  music  is  extremely  close  until  near  the  end, 
where  wide  skips  appear  in  the  various  parts,  like  the 
movement  of  a  more  vigorous  life  soon  to  break  free 
in  subsequent  sections  from  such  strict  restraint  of 
form.  One  will  find  a  perfect  skill  in  technical  details, 
such  as  the  diminution  of  the  theme  which  appears  in 
the  first  violin  at  the  change  of  signature,  and  the 
augmentation  in  the  'cello  part  in  the  stretto  not  far 
before  the  end. 

The  fugue  ends  on  a  C-sharp  unison,  following  a 
chord  of  G-sharp  major  in  seven  parts.  Then,  as  if 
this  single  C-sharp  bore  within  itself  a  secret  harmonic 
significance,  i.  e.,  as  the  leading  note  in  the  scale  of 
D  major,  the  whole  fabric  slips  up  half  a  tone  in  the 
opening  notes  of  the  following  movement,  allegro  molto 
vivace,  D  major — in  6/8  time.  One  cannot  but  feel  the 
relationship  between  the  delicate  convolutions  of  this 
new  theme  and  the  fugue  theme.  The  whole  second 
movement  hardly  moves  away  from  the  motives  of  the 
opening  measures.  A  sort  of  complement  to  them  may 
be  found  in  the  successions  of  fourths  which  begin  to 
rise  up  in  the  twenty-fifth  measure;  and  much  farther 
on  a  sequence  of  chords  beginning  in  F-sharp  major 
suggests  some  variety.  But  on  the  whole  the  movement 
plays  upon  one  theme,  which  recurs  at  intervals  as  in  a 
rondo,  but  after  episodes  that  offer  only  in  the  main 
an  harmonic  contrast. 

The  third  movement,  allegro  moderato,  in  common 
time,  is  a  recitative,  begun  in  F  minor  and  leading  to  a 
half-cadence  in  the  dominant  seventh  harmonies  of 
A  major,  in  which  key  the  following  movement  opens. 
We  have  here  an  andante  and  seven  variations,  varia- 
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tions  so  involved  and  recondite  that,  though  they  may 
be  clearly  perceived  in  the  score,  they  will  strike  the 
unfamiliar  ear  as  aimless  and  inexplicable  music. 

The  theme  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
first  and  second  violins.  It  merges  into  the  first  varia- 
tion without  perceptible  break  in  the  music.  Here  the 
theme  is  carried  by  the  second  violin,  the  first  filling  the 
pauses  with  a  descending  figure.  This  clause  of  the 
theme  is  then  repeated  by  the  viola,  the  'cello  taking  the 
role  of  the  first  violin.  The  second  clause  of  the  theme 
is  similarly  treated. 

The  remaining  six  variations  are  clearly  set  apart 
from  each  other  by  changes  in  the  time  signature. 
There  is  a  variation  marked  piu  mosso,  really  alia 
breve,  which  is  a  dialogue  between  first  violin  and 
'cello,  accompanied  at  first  monotonously  by  the  other 
two  instruments,  later  with  more  variety  and  anima- 
tion. The  next  is  an  andante  moderato  e  lusinghiero, 
in  which  the  theme  is  arranged  as  a  canon  at  the  sec- 
ond, first  between  the  two  lower  instruments,  later  be- 
tween the  two  higher.  This  leads  to  an  adagio  in  6/8 
time,  in  which  the  theme  is  broken  up  into  passage 
work.  The  next  and  fifth  variation  (allegretto,  2/4)  is 
the  most  hidden  of  all.  The  notes  of  the  theme  are 
separated  and  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  four 
parts.  But  the  sixth,  an  adagio  in  9/4  time,  is  simpler. 
The  seventh,  and  last,  is  a  sort  of  epilogue,  a  series 
of  different  statements  of  the  theme,  at  first  hidden  in 
triplet  runs;  then  emerging  after  a  long  trill,  in  its 
simplest  form,  in  the  key  of  G  major;  then  in  A  major 
with  an  elaborated  accompaniment;  in  F  major,  simple 
again;  and  finally  brilliantly  in  A  major. 

The  following  Presto  in  E  major,  alia  breve,  is  very 
long,  but  is  none  the  less  symmetrical  and  regular  in 
structure.  It  is  in  effect  a  scherzo  and  trio.  The  scherzo 
is  in  the  conventional  two  sections,  both  of  which  are 
built  upon  the  same  subject.     The  second  section  is 
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broken  by  four  measures  (molto  poco  adagio!) ;  and 
there  is  a  false  start  of  the  theme,  following  these,  in 
G-sharp  minor,  suddenly  broken  by  a  hold.  This  re- 
calls the  effect  of  the  very  opening  of  the  movement,  a 
single  measure,  forte,  by  the  'cello,  as  if  the  instru- 
ment were  starting  off  boldly  with  the  principal  sub- 
ject. But  a  full  measure  of  silence  follows,  giving  the 
impression  that  the  'cello  had  been  too  precipitate. 

The  Trio  section  offers  at  first  no  change  of  key;  but 
a  new  theme  is  brought  forward.  Later  the  key  changes 
to  A  major,  and  the  rhythm  is  broadened.  A  series  of 
isolated  pizzicato  notes  in  the  various  instruments  pre- 
pares the  return  of  the  Scherzo  (without  repeats) .  The 
Trio  follows  again;  and  there  is  a  coda,  growing  more 
rapid,  after  the  Scherzo  has  been  repeated  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 

A  short  adagio,  beginning  in  G-sharp  minor,  forms 
the  sixth  movement,  modulating  to  the  dominant  sev- 
enth in  C-sharp  minor.  The  last  movement  is  in  so- 
nata form.  There  are  clearly  a  first  theme  and  a  sec- 
ond theme,  arranged  according  to  rule.  But  the  coda 
is  very  long;  and,  even  more  important,  not  only  the 
first  and  second  themes,  but  secondary  themes  and  mo- 
tives are  all  vaguely  or  definitely  related  to  the  themes 
of  the  earlier  movements.  The  first  theme,  for  all  its 
somewhat  barbaric  character,  is  akin  to  the  theme  of 
the  first  allegro  in  D  major.  In  the  episodes  which  fol- 
low, the  notes  of  the  first  violin  and  of  the  'cello,  in 
contrary  motion,  give  a  distinct  impression  of  the  open- 
ing fugue  theme.  The  second  theme  itself — in  E  major 
— brings  back  a  breath  of  the  Trio,  and  Dr.  Riemann 
finds  in  the  accompaniment  suggestions  of  the  fourth 
variation.  Only  a  detailed  analysis  could  reveal  the 
elaborate  and  intricate  polyphony  which  is  in  every 
measure  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

After  the  C-sharp  minor  quartet,  the  last  quartet — 
in  F  major,  opus  135 — appears  outwardly  simple.     It 
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shares  with  the  first  of  the  series  simplicity  and  regu- 
larity of  form;  and  is,  like  the  quartet  in  E-flat  major, 
calm  and  outspoken,  rather  than  disturbed,  gloomy,  or 
mysterious.    It  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  last  quartets. 

The  first  movement  is  in  perfect  sonata  form.  The 
first  theme  (viola)  has  a  gently  questioning  sound, 
which  one  may  imagine  mocked  by  the  first  violin.  The 
second  theme,  in  C  major,  is  light,  almost  in  the  man- 
ner of  Haydn.  The  movement  builds  itself  logically  out 
of  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives,  the  one  a  little 
touched  with  sadness  and  doubt,  the  other  confidently 
gay.  The  Scherzo  which  follows  needs  no  analysis. 
Two  themes,  not  very  different  in  character,  are  at  the 
basis.  The  second  is  presented  successively  in  F,  G, 
and  A,  climbing  thus  ever  higher.  The  climax  at  which 
it  arrives  is  noteworthy.  The  first  violin  is  almost  acro- 
batic in  the  expression  of  wild  humor,  over  an  accom- 
paniment which  for  fifty  measures  consists  of  the  un- 
varied repetition  of  a  single  figure  by  the  other  three 
instruments  in  unison.  Following  this  fantastical 
scherzo  there  is  a  short  slow  movement  in  D-flat  ma- 
jor full  of  profound  but  not  tragic  sentiment.  The 
short  theme,  flowing  and  restrained,  undergoes  four 
variations;  the  second  in  C-sharp  minor,  rather  agitated 
in  character;  the  third  in  the  tonic  key,  giving  the  mel- 
ody to  the  'cello;  and  the  fourth  disguising  the  theme 
in  short  phrases  (first  violin).  To  the  last  movement 
Beethoven  gave  the  title,  Der  schwer  gefasste  EnU 
schluss.  Two  motives  which  occur  in  it  are  considered, 
the  one  as  a  question:  Muss  es  sein?  the  other  as  the 
answer:  Es  muss  sein.  The  former  is  heard  only  in 
the  introduction,  and  in  the  measures  before  the  third 
section  of  the  movement.  The  latter  is  the  chief  theme. 
Whether  or  not  these  phrases  are  related  to  external 
circumstances  in  Beethoven's  life,  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  them  is  essentially  psychological.  The  ques- 
tion represents  doubt  and  distrust  of  self.    The  answer 
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to  such  misgivings  is  one  of  deeds,  not  words,  of  strong- 
willed  determination  and  vigorous  action.  Of  such  the 
final  movement  of  the  last  quartet  is  expressive.  Such 
seems  the  decision  which  Beethoven  put  into  terms  of 
music. 
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THE   STRING  ENSEMBLE  SINCE  BEETHOVEN 

The  general  trend  of  development:  Spohr,  Cherubini,  Schubert — Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann  and  Brahms,  etc. — New  developments:  Cesar  Franclt, 
D'Indy,  Chausson — The  characteristics  of  the  Russian  schools:  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Borodine,  Glazounoff  and  others — Other  national  types:  Grieg,  Smetana, 
Dvofak — The  three  great  quartets  since  Schubert  and  what  they  represent; 
modem  quartets  and  the  new  quartet  style:  Debussy,  Ravel,  Schonberg — 
Conclusion. 


There  is  little  history  of  the  string  quartet  to  record 
after  the  death  of  Beethoven  in  1827.  It  has  undergone 
little  or  no  change  or  development  in  technique  until 
nearly  the  present  day.  The  last  quartets  of  Beet- 
hoven taxed  the  powers  of  the  combined  four  instru- 
ments to  the  uttermost.  Such  changes  of  form  as  are 
to  be  noted  in  recent  quartets  are  the  adaptation  of 
new  ideas  already  and  first  put  to  test  in  music  for 
pianoforte,  orchestra,  or  stage.  The  growth  of  so- 
called  modern  systems  of  harmony  affect  the  string 
quartet,  but  did  not  originate  in  it.  A  tendency  towards 
richer  or  fuller  scoring,  towards  continued  use  of  piz- 
zicato or  other  special  effects,  and  a  few  touches  of  new 
virtuosity  here  and  there,  reflect  the  general  interest 
of  the  century  in  the  orchestra  and  its  possibilities  of 
tone-coloring.  But  it  is  in  the  main  true  that  after  a 
study  of  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven  few  subse- 
quent quartets  present  new  difficulties;  and  that,  ex- 
cepting only  a  few,  the  many  with  which  we  shall  have 
to  do  are  the  expressions  of  the  genius  of  various  mu- 
sicians, most  of  whom  were  more  successful  in  other 
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forms,  or  whose  qualities  have  been  made  elsewhere 
and  otherwise  more  familiar. 

Less  perhaps  than  any  other  form  will  the  string 
quartet  endure  by  the  sole  virtue  of  being  well  written 
for  the  instruments.  Take,  for  example,  the  thirty-four 
quartets  of  Ludwig  Spohr.  Spohr  was  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  respected  mu- 
sician in  Germany.  He  was  renowned  as  a  leader,  and 
composer  quite  as  much  as  he  was  world-famous  as  a 
virtuoso.  He  was  especially  skillful  as  a  leader  in 
quartet  playing.  He  was  among  the  first  to  bring  out 
the  Beethoven  quartets,  opus  18,  in  Germany.  He  was 
under  a  special  engagement  for  three  years  to  the  rich 
amateur  Tost  in  Vienna  to  furnish  chamber  composi- 
tions. No  composer  ever  understood  better  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  the  string  instruments;  none  was  ever 
more  ambitious  and  at  the  same  time  more  serious. 
Yet  excluding  the  violin  concertos  and  an  occasional 
performance  of  his  opera  Jessonda,  his  music  is  already 
lost  in  the  past.  Together  with  operas,  masses,  and 
symphonies,  the  quartets,  quintets,  and  quartet  con- 
certo, are  rapidly  being  forgotten.  The  reason  is  that 
Spohr  was  more  conscientious  than  inspired.  He  stood 
in  fear  of  the  commonplace.  His  melodies  and  harmo- 
nies are  deliberately  chromatic,  not  spontaneous.  Yet 
shy  as  he  was  of  commonplaceness  in  melody  and 
harmony,  he  was  insensitive  to  a  more  serious  com- 
monplaceness. 

When  we  consider  what  subtle  systems  of  rhythm  the 
semi-civilized  races  are  masters  of,  we  can  but  be 
astonished  at  the  regularity  of  our  own  systems.  Only 
occasionally  does  a  composer  diverge  from  the  straight 
road  of  four-measure  melody  building.  Yet  is  it  not 
a  little  subtlety  even  within  this  rigorous  system 
that  raises  the  great  composer  above  the  commonplace? 
Certainly  the  ordinary  in  rhythm  most  quickly  wearies 
and  disgusts  the  listener  even  if  he  is  not  aware  of  it. 
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Spohr's  rhythmical  system  was  so  little  varied  that 
Wagner  wrote  of  his  opera  Jessonda  that  it  was  'alia 
Polacca*  almost  all  the  way  through. 

The  thirty-five  string  quartets  are  fundamentally 
commonplace,  for  all  the  chromaticism  of  their  har- 
monies and  melodies,  and  for  all  the  skillful  treatment 
of  the  instruments.  The  double-quartets  (four,  in  D 
minor,  E  minor,  E-flat  major,  and  G  minor)  amount 
to  compositions  for  small  string  orchestra.  There  are, 
among  the  quartets,  six  so-called  'brilliant,'  which  give 
to  the  first  violin  a  solo  role,  and  to  the  other  instru- 
ments merely  accompaniment.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  first  violin  is  treated  brilliantly  in  most  of  the 
quartets. 

But  the  point  is  that  Spohr's  quartets  have  not  lived. 
In  neatness  of  form  and  in  treatment  of  the  instruments 
they  do  not  fall  below  the  greatest.  They  are  in  these 
respects  superior  to  those  of  Schumann  for  example. 
The  weakness  of  them  is  the  weakness  of  the  man's 
whole  gift  for  composition;  and  they  represent  no 
change  in  the  art  of  writing  string  quartets. 

Another  man  whose  quartets  are  theoretically  as 
good  as  any  is  Cherubini.  Of  the  six,  that  in  E-flat 
major,  written  in  1814,  is  still  occasionally  heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schubert,  a  man  with  less  skill 
than  either  Spohr  or  Cherubini,  has  written  quartets 
which  seem  likely  to  prove  immortal.  Fifteen  are  pub- 
lished in  the  complete  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition  of 
Schubert's  works.  Of  these  the  first  eleven  may  be 
considered  preparatory  to  the  last  four.  They  show, 
however,  what  is  frequently  ignored  in  considering  the 
life  and  art  of  Schubert — an  unremitting  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  young  composer  to  master  the  principles  of 
musical  form. 

The  first  of  the  great  quartets,  that  in  C  minor — ^writ- 
ten in  December,  1820 — is  but  a  fragment.  Schubert 
completed  but  the  first  movement.    Why  he  neglected 
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to  add  others  remains  unknown.  But  the  single  move- 
ment is  inspired  throughout.  The  opening  measures 
give  at  once  an  example  of  the  tremolo,  of  which  Schu- 
bert made  great  use  in  all  his  quartets.  The  general 
triplet  rhythm  is  familiar  in  all  his  later  works.  We 
have  here  the  Schubert  of  the  great  songs,  of  the  B 
minor  symphony,  of  the  later  pianoforte  sonatas;  warm, 
intense,  inspired. 

Two  quartets  were  written  in  1824,  that  in  A  minor, 
published  as  opus  29,  and  that  in  D  minor,*  the  best 
known  of  all  his  quartets.  The  A  minor  is  dedicated  to 
Ignaz  Schuppanzigh,  with  whom  Schubert  was  on 
friendly  terms.  The  second  movement  of  the  quartet 
in  D  minor  is  a  series  of  variations  on  the  song  Der 
Tod  und  das  Mddchen, 

Finally  there  is  the  great  quartet  in  G  major,  written 
in  1826,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  through- 
out of  the  very  best  of  Schubert's  genius  as  it  showed 
itself  in  the  form.  In  it  are  to  be  found  all  the  quali- 
ties associated  with  Schubert  especially.  The  opening 
major  triad,  swelling  to  a  powerful  minor  chord  in 
eleven  parts,  and  the  constant  interchange  of  major 
and  minor  throughout  the  movement;  the  tender  sec- 
ond theme  with  its  delicate  folk-rhythm,  its  unre- 
strained harmonies,  its  whispering  softness  in  the  vari- 
ation after  the  first  statement;  these  could  have  been 
the  work  of  Schubert  alone.  Peculiar  to  Schubert's 
treatment  of  the  quartet  are  the  tremolo,  and  the  gen- 
eral richness  of  scoring — the  sixths  for  second  violin 
in  the  variation  of  the  second  theme,  for  example;  the 
frequent  use  of  octaves  and  other  double-stops,  the 
eleven-voiced  chord  at  the  beginning,  and  other  such 
effects  of  fullness.  There  is  little  sign  of  the  polypho- 
nic drawing  which  so  distinguished  the  last  quartets 
of  Beethoven.    The  quartet  is  made  up  of  rich  masses 

*  The  date  is  fixed  by  a  fragment  of  the  autograph  found  in  1901.    See 
Richard  Heuberger:  Franz  Schubert. 
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of  sound  that  glow  warmly,  and  fade  and  brighten. 
The  inner  voices  are  used  measure  after  measure 
frankly  to  supply  a  richly  vibrating  harmony,  nothing 
more.  And  an  occasional  dialogue  between  two  in- 
struments is  all  of  polyphonic  procedure  one  meets. 

The  beautiful  andante  in  E  minor  begins  with  a 
melody  for  violoncello,  a  true  Schubertian  melody, 
which  is  carried  on  for  two  sections.  Then  a  new 
spirit  enters  through  hushed  chords,  and  breaks  forth 
loudly  in  G  minor.  There  follows  a  passage  full  of 
wild  passion.  The  agitated  chords  swell  again  and 
again  to  fortissimo.  At  last  they  die  away,  only  the 
monotonous  F-sharp  of  the  cello  suggests  the  throb- 
bing of  a  despair  not  yet  relieved.  Over  this  the  first 
violin  and  the  viola  sing  the  opening  melody.  Later 
the  hushed  tapping  is  given  to  other  instruments  and 
the  cello  takes  up  its  melody  again.  Once  more  the 
despair  breaks  wildly  forth,  and  yet  again  is  hushed 
but  not  relieved.  The  sudden  major  in  the  ending 
can  not  take  from  the  movement  its  quality  of  un- 
consoled  sadness.  The  scherzo,  in  B  minor,  is  built 
upon  the  constant  imitation  and  play  of  a  single  merry 
figure.  The  trio  is  in  G  major,  one  of  those  seemingly 
naive  yet  perfect  movements  such  as  Schubert  alone 
could  write.  There  is  only  the  swing  of  a  waltz,  only 
the  melody  that  a  street  gamin  might  carelessly  whis- 
tle; but  somewhere  beneath  it  lies  genius.  The  inter- 
change of  phrases  of  the  melody  between  the  different 
instruments,  and  the  mellifluous  counter-melodies, 
have  something  the  same  sort  of  charm  as  the  Scherzo 
of  the  symphony  in  C  major.  The  final  movement  is 
a  rondo  with  a  profusion  of  themes.  There  are  the 
familiar  marks  of  Schubert:  the  triplet  rhythm  (6/8), 
the  shifting  between  major  and  minor;  the  full,  har- 
monic style;  the  naive  swing,  the  spontaneous  and  ever 
fresh  melodies. 

Schubert  worked  at  the  string  quartet  with  special 
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devotion.  Excepting  the  songs,  his  steady  develop- 
ment toward  perfect  mastery  of  his  expression  is  no- 
where better  revealed  than  in  the  quartets.  Certainly 
the  last  two  quartets  are  second  only  to  the  songs  as 
proof  of  his  genius.  There  is  that  soft,  whispering, 
quality  in  Schubert's  music,  for  the  expression  of  which 
the  string  quartet  is  a  perfect  instrument.  Much  of 
Schubert  is  intimate,  too,  and  happily  suited  to  the 
chamber.  Less  than  any  of  the  great  composers  did 
Schubert  make  use  of  polyphonic  skill.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  he  lacked  it;  but  what  is  hard  to  understand 
is  how  without  it  he  could  have  contributed  to  music 
some  of  its  most  precious  possessions. 


II 

We  may  say  that  Schubert  applied  himself  to  the 
composition  of  string  quartets  with  a  special  devotion 
and  ultimately  with  great  success;  that  certain  quali- 
ties of  his  genius  were  suited  to  an  expression  in  this 
form.  Mendelssohn  apphed  himself  to  all  branches  of 
music  with  equal  facility  and  with  evidently  little  pref- 
erence. Most  of  his  chamber  music  for  strings  alone, 
however,  belongs  to  the  early  half  of  his  successful 
career.  This  in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn  does  not 
mean,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  composer, 
that  the  quartets  may  not  be  the  expression  of  his 
fully-matured  genius.  Mendelssohn  never  wrote  any- 
thing better  than  the  overture  to  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  This  before  he  was  twenty!  But  having  put 
his  soul  for  once  into  a  few  quartets  he  passed  on  to 
other  works. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  quartets  were  consid- 
ered a  worthy  sequel  to  Beethoven's.  In  the  English 
translation  of  Lampadius'  *Life  of  Mendelssohn'  occurs 
the  sentence:     'But  in  fact  they  [his  works]  stand  in 
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need  neither  of  approval  nor  defense:  the  most  au- 
dacious critic  bows  before  the  genius  of  their  author; 
the  power  and  weight  of  pubhc  opinion  would  strike 
every  calumniator  dumb.'  And  yet  what  can  now  be 
said  of  Mendelssohn's  quartets  save  that  they  are  pre- 
cise in  form,  elegant  in  detail? 

There  are  six  in  all.  The  first,  opus  12,  is  in  E-flat 
major.  The  slow  introduction  and  the  first  allegro 
have  all  the  well-known  and  now  often  ridiculed  marks 
of  the  'Songs  Without  Words':  short,  regular  phrases; 
weak  curves  and  feminine  endings;  commonplace  har- 
monies, monotonous  repetitions,  uninteresting  accom- 
paniment. The  second  movement — a  canzonetta — is 
interesting  as  Mendelssohn  could  sometimes  be  in  light 
pieces;  but  the  andante  oozes  honey  again,  and  the 
final  allegro  is  very  long. 

Is  it  unfair  to  dwell  upon  these  wearisome  defi- 
ciencies? Is  there  anything  substantially  better  in  the 
last  of  the  six,  in  the  quartet  in  F  minor,  opus  80?  Here 
we  have  to  do  with  one  of  the  composer's  agitated 
spells.  There  is  a  rough  start  and  measures  of  trem- 
olo for  all  the  instruments  follow.  This  is  the  first 
theme,  properly  just  eight  measures  long  and  as  thor- 
oughly conventional  as  music  well  may  be.  Then 
measures  in  recitative  style,  and  again  the  first  theme, 
and  its  motives  endlessly  repeated.  Suddenly  the  in- 
struments in  an  access  of  fury  break  into  triplets;  but 
this  being  calmed,  the  second  theme  appears,  as  it 
should  in  A-flat  major,  a  theme  that  positively  smirks. 

But  why  attempt  either  analysis  or  description  of 
works  so  patently  urbane?  There  is  no  meaning  hid- 
den in  them;  there  is  no  richness  of  sentiment;  no 
harmonies  out  of  new  realms;  no  inspiration;  noth- 
ing really  to  study.  Between  the  first  two  quartets 
mentioned  and  the  last  in  F  minor  there  is  a  series  of 
three  (opus  44),  one  in  D  major,  one  in  E  minor,  and 
one  in  E-flat  major.     There  is  an  'Andante,  Scherzo, 
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Capriccio  and  Fugue'  for  the  four  instruments,  pub- 
lished as  opus  81. 

One  turns  to  Schumann  for  a  breath  of  more  bracing 
air.  Though  Schumann  was  first  and  foremost  a  com- 
poser for  the  pianoforte,  and  though  his  quartets  seem 
to  be  written  in  rather  a  pianoforte  style,  yet  there  are 
flashes  of  inspiration  in  the  music  which  must  be  treas- 
ured, imperfect  as  the  recording  of  them  may  be. 
There  are  three  quartets,  composed  in  1842  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mendelssohn.  As  early  as  1838  Schumann 
mentioned  in  letters  to  his  sweetheart  that  he  had  a 
string  quartet  in  mind;  but  work  in  this  direction  was 
seriously  hindered  by  troubles  with  Wieck,  which  were 
growing  daily  more  acute.  The  second  summer  after 
his  marriage,  however,  work  on  the  quartets  was  re- 
sumed; and  the  three  were  composed  in  the  short  time 
of  eight  weeks,  the  last  indeed  apparently  in  five  days 
(18-22  July). 

The  first  offers  an  harmonic  innovation.  The  intro- 
duction is  in  A  minor,  which  is  the  principal  key  of  the 
whole  quartet;  but  the  first  allegro  is  in  F  major.  There 
is  a  Scherzo  in  A  minor,  with  an  Intermezzo,  not  a 
Trio,  in  G  major.  In  these  first  two  movements  the 
habit  of  syncopation  which  gives  much  of  his  piano- 
forte music  its  peculiar  stamp  is  evident:  in  the  first 
theme  of  the  allegro;  in  the  measures  which  lead  to 
the  repetition  of  the  first  part;  in  the  motive  of  the 
Intermezzo,  which  is  rhythmically  similar  to  the  first 
movement  and  suggests  some  connection  in  Schu- 
mann's mind.  It  is  perhaps  the  prevalence  in  all  three 
quartets  of  the  rhythmical  devices  which  we  associate 
mostly  with  the  pianoforte  that  raises  a  question  of 
propriety  of  style.  The  adagio  is  pure  Schumann,  in 
quality  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  Measures  in 
the  latter — noticeably  the  viola  figure  which  accompa- 
nies the  first  statement  of  the  melody — look  upon  the 
printed  page  like  figures  in  a  piano  piece.     Such  fig- 
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ures  are  not  polyphonic.  They  are  broken  chords,  the 
effect  of  which  is  fehcitous  only  on  the  pianoforte. 
The  final  presto  suggests  no  little  the  spirit  of  the  first 
and  last  movements  of  the  pianoforte  quintet,  opus  44, 
which  was  composed  in  the  following  months.  The 
whole  movement,  except  for  a  charming  musette  and 
a  few  following  measures  of  sustained  chords  just  be- 
fore the  end,  is  built  upon  a  single  figure. 

The  first  movement  of  the  next  quartet  (in  F  major) 
likewise  suggests  the  quintet.  The  style  is  smoothly 
imitative  and  compact;  and  the  theme  beginning  in  the 
fifty-seventh  measure  casts  a  shadow  before.  The  An- 
dante quasi  Variazioni  is  most  carefully  wrought,  and 
is  rich  in  sentiment.  The  Scherzo  which  follows — in 
C  minor — is  syncopated  throughout.  The  final  allegro 
suggests  the  last  movement  of  the  B-flat  major  sym- 
phony, the  joyous  Spring  symphony  written  not  long 
before. 

The  last  quartet  (in  A)  may  rank  with  the  finest  of 
his  compositions.  Whether  or  not  in  theory  the  style  is 
pianistic,  the  effect  is  rich  and  sonorous.  The  synco- 
pations are  sometimes  baffling,  especially  in  the  last 
movement;  but  on  the  whole  this  quartet  presents  the 
essence  of  Schumann's  genius  in  most  ingratiating  and 
appealing  form.  The  structure  is  free,  reminding  one 
in  some  ways  of  the  D  minor  symphony.  But  there 
is  no  rambling.  The  whole  work  is  intense.  There  is 
an  economy  of  mood  and  of  thematic  material.  One 
phrase  dominates  the  first  movement;  the  Assai  agitato 
is  a  series  of  terse  variations.  There  is  a  sustained 
Adagio  in  D  major;  and  then  a  vigorous  finale  in  free 
rondo  form,  the  chief  theme  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Schumann's  quartets  are 
beautiful  by  reason  of  their  harmonies  and  melodies; 
that  theirs  is  a  fineness  of  sentiment,  not  of  style;  that 
the  luminous  interweaving  of  separate  parts  such  as  is 
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found  in  the  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  his.  He  follows  rather  Schubert, 
but  without  Schubert's  instinct  for  instrumental  color. 
So  then  one  feels  that  it  happened  that  Schumann 
should  seek  expression  thrice  through  the  medium  of 
the  string  quartet;  not  that  a  certain  quality  of  inspira- 
tion within  him  demanded  just  that  expression  and 
none  other.  His  quartets  represent  neither  a  refine- 
ment nor  an  abstract  of  his  genius.  They  are  of  a  piece 
with  his  pianoforte  pieces  and  his  songs;  as  are  like- 
wise his  symphonies.  We  admire  and  love  all  for  the 
same  qualities. 

Brahms,  who  for  so  many  reasons  we  may  think  of 
as  taking  up  German  music  where  Schumann  left  it, 
published  only  three  string  quartets.  That  he  had 
written  many  others  which  he  had  chosen  to  discard 
before  the  two  quartets,  opus  51,  were  published  in 
1873,  is  evident  from  the  note  to  Dr.  Billroth  concern- 
ing a  dedication.*  Several  pianoforte  quartets,  and 
two  sextets  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  two  violon- 
cellos, opus  18  and  opus  36,  are  closely  related  to  the 
string  quartet.    The  sextets  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  first  sextet,  in  B-flat  major,  has  won  more  popu- 
lar favor  than  many  other  works  by  the  same  composer. 
The  addition  of  two  instruments  to  the  regular  four 
brought  with  it  the  same  sort  of  problems  which  were 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Mozart's  quintets:  i.e., 
the  avoidance  of  thickness  in  the  scoring.  The  group 
of  six  instruments  is  virtually  a  string  orchestra;  but 
the  sextets  of  Brahms  are  finely  drawn,  quite  in  the 
manner  of  a  string  quartet.  Especially  in  this  first 
sextet  have  the  various  instruments  a  like  importance 
and  independence. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  (cello)  is 
wholly  melodious.  The  second  theme,  regularly 
brought  forward  in  F  major,  is  yet  another  melody, 

*  See  Max  Kalbeck:  Johannes  Brahms,  Vol.  H,  part  2,  p.  442. 
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and  again  is  announced  by  the  violoncello.  A  passage 
of  twenty-eight  measures,  over  a  pedal  point  on  C,  fol- 
lows. This  closes  the  first  section.  The  development 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  intricacies.  The  return 
of  the  first  theme  is  brilliantly  prepared,  beginning 
with  announcing  phrases  in  the  low  registers,  swelling 
to  a  powerful  and  complete  statement  in  which  the  two 
violins  join.  The  second  movement  is  a  theme  and 
variations  in  D  minor.  The  theme  is  shared  alter- 
nately by  first  viola  and  first  violin.  The  variations  are 
brilliant  and  daring,  suggesting  not  a  little  the  piano- 
forte variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini's.  There  is  a 
Scherzo  and  Trio.  The  main  motive  of  the  Scherzo 
serves  as  an  accompaniment  figure  in  the  Trio;  and 
the  Trio  is  noteworthy  for  being  entirely  fortissimo. 
The  last  movement  is  a  Rondo. 

The  second  sextet,  in  G  major,  is  outwardly  less 
pleasing;  and  like  much  of  Brahms'  music  is  veiled 
from  the  casual  or  unfamiliar  listener. 

The  first  movement  (allegro  non  troppo)  opens  mys- 
teriously with  a  trill  for  first  viola,  which  continues 
through  the  next  thirty-two  measures.  In  the  third 
the  first  violin  announces,  mezza  voce,  the  main  theme 
of  the  movement;  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  is 
two  upward  fifths  (G— D— E-flat— B-flat).  The  second 
theme  appears  after  an  unexpected  modulation  in  D 
major,  and  is  given  to  the  first  violoncello.  The  strid- 
ing fifths  sound  again  in  the  closing  measures  of  the 
first  section.  The  development  begins  with  these  fifths 
employed  as  a  canon,  in  contrary  motion;  and  the  same 
intervals  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  entire  section. 
The  recapitulation  is  regular.  The  following  Scherzo 
(Allegro  non  troppo,  G  minor)  has  a  touch  of  Slavic 
folk-music.  There  is  a  Trio  section  in  G  major.  The 
slow  movement  is,  as  in  the  earlier  sextet,  a  theme 
and  variations.  The  last  is  in  sonata  form.  The  first 
theme  may  be  divided  into  two  wholly  contrasting  sec- 
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tions,  of  which  the  second  is  melodiously  arranged  in 
sixths.  The  second  theme  is  given  out  regularly  in  D 
major  by  the  violoncello.  There  is  a  long  coda,  ani- 
mato,  which  is  practically  a  repetition  of  much  of  the 
development  section. 

In  these  sextets  and  in  the  three  quartets,  written 
many  years  later,  we  have  the  classical  model  faithfully 
reproduced.  The  separate  parts  are  handled  with  un- 
failing polyphonic  skill;  there  is  the  special  refinement 
of  expression  which,  hard  to  define,  is  unmistakable 
in  a  work  that  is  properly  a  string  quartet. 
•  Opus  51,  No.  1,  is  in  C  minor.  The  first  theme  is 
given  out  at  once  by  the  first  violin;  a  theme  charac- 
teristic of  Brahms,  of  long  phrases  and  a  certain  swing- 
ing power.  Within  the  broadly  curving  line  there  are 
impatient  breaks;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  one  oi 
restlessness  and  agitation.  This  is  especially  notice-^ 
able  when,  after  a  contrasting  section,  the  theme  is  re- 
peated by  viola  and  cello  under  an  agitated  accompa- 
niment, and  leads  to  sharp  accents.  There  is  no  little 
resemblance  between  this  theme  and  Brahms'  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  the  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  symphony,  completed  not  long  before.  There 
is  throughout  this  movement  the  rhythm,  like  the 
sweep  of  angry  waves,  which  tosses  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony;  an  agitation  which  the  second 
theme  (B-flat  major,  first  violin)  cannot  calm,  which 
only  momentarily — as  just  after  the  second  theme, 
here,  and  in  the  third  section  of  the  movement — is  sub- 
dued. 

The  following  Romanza  is  simple  and  direct.  One 
cannot  fail  to  hear  the  stormy  motive  of  the  first  move- 
ment, however,  in  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the 
second.*    Also  one  may  suspect  the  movement  to  have 

*  Kalbeck  has  called  attention  to  the  resemhlance  between  these  two 
motives  and  the  Erda-motif  and  the  Walhalla-motif  in  Das  Rheingold  and 
Die   Walkiire. 
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been  modelled  pretty  closely  on  the  Cavatina  in  the 
Beethoven  quartet  in  B-flat  major.  The  broken  effects 
— von  Billow  called  them  sanglots  entrecoupes  in  the 
piano  sonata,  opus  110 — in  the  Beethoven  work  are 
copied  rather  closely  in  the  Brahms.  The  Scherzo  and 
Trio  are  widely  contrasted;  the  one  being  in  shifting 
harmony  and  2/4  rhythm;  the  other  plainly  in  F  major 
and  true  Viennese  waltz  rhythm.  In  the  final  allegro 
motives  from  the  first  movement  appear,  so  that  the 
entire  quartet  is  rather  closely  woven  into  a  whole. 

Apart  from  the  general  traits  of  Brahms'  style  one 
finds  little  to  comment  upon.  It  is  striking  that 
Brahms,  in  nearly  the  same  measure  as  Beethoven,  was 
able  to  express  symphonic  material,  that  is  material  of 
the  greatest  force  and  dramatic  power,  in  the  form  of 
the  quartet  without  destroying  the  nature  of  the  smaller 
form.  But  the  Brahms  quartets  are  by  no  means  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  last  Beethoven  quar- 
tets. They  are  comparable  in  general  to  the  Rasumow- 
sky  quartets. 

There  is  scarcely  need  to  speak  of  the  quartet  in 
A  minor,  opus  51,  No.  2,  nor  of  that  in  B-flat  major, 
opus  67,  in  detail.  Brahms  was  already  master  of  his 
technique  and  in  the  short  period  between  writing 
the  quartets  opus  51  and  the  quartet  opus  67,  his  man- 
ner of  expression  hardly  developed  or  changed.  Kal- 
beck  describes  in  detail  the  significance  of  the  chief 
motive,  A-F-A^-E,  in  the  A  minor  quartet.  The  F-A^-E 
may  be  taken  as  initial  letters  of  the  motto  Frei  aber 
einsam,  which  was  of  deep  meaning  both  to  Brahms 
and  Joachim,  to  the  latter  of  whom  Brahms  would  have 
liked  to  dedicate  the  quartet.  The  four  movements. 
Allegro  non  troppo.  Andante  moderato.  Quasi  minuetto 
moderato,  and  Allegro  non  assai  are  vaguely  related 
by  minute  motives.  The  quartet  in  B-flat  major  is  on 
the  whole  happy  in  character,  in  noticeable  contrast 
to  the  melancholy  which  pervades  that  in  A-minor. 
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There  is  not,  either  in  the  quartets  of  Schumann  or 
those  of  Brahms,  any  radical  change  from  the  so-called 
classical  method.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  in  Schu^ 
mann's  a  concentration  upon  lyrical  moments  rather 
than  an  organic  development.  This  is  the  mark  of  the 
romanticists.  A  thoughtful  ear  will  detect  the  same 
underlying  lyricism  in  those  of  Brahms,  though 
Brahms'  power  of  construction  passes  wholly  unchal- 
lenged. In  the  matter  of  harmony  neither  composer 
is  so  modern  as  Schubert.  Schumann,  it  is  true,  gives 
us  the  first  allegro  of  a  quartet  in  A  minor  in  the  key 
of  F  major.  This  is  what  one  might  call  an  external 
irregularity  only.  There  are  rhythmical  oddities  in  all 
Schumann's  music,  and  ever  present  evidence  of  a 
complicated  rhythmical  system  in  Brahms'.  These  pe- 
culiarities are  represented  in  their  quartets. 

The  quartets  of  able  men  like  Robert  Volkmann  and 
Joachim  Raff  are  not  less  classical.  There  are  three 
quartets  of  Raff's  which  stand  a  little  out  of  the  gen- 
eral path;  one  in  form  of  a  suite,  one  called  Die  schone 
Miillerin,  and  one  in  form  of  a  canon.  But  in  the 
main  it  may  be  said  that  the  string  quartets  of  all  Ger- 
man composers  down  to  the  present  day  adhere  closely 
to  the  model  of  the  Rasumowsky  quartets,  not  only 
in  form,  but  in  general  harmonic  principles.  We  must 
look  to  other  countries  for  changes. 


Ill 

Among  the  very  great  quartets,  that  in  D  minor  by 
Cesar  Franck  holds  a  foremost  place.  Vincent  d'Indy  re- 
marks in  his  life  of  Franck  that  the  great  quartets  have 
been  the  work  of  mature  genius.  Franck  waited  until 
his  fifty-sixth  year  before  attempting  to  write  in  the 
form.  He  prepared  himself  specially  by  a  year's  study 
of  the  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  even 
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Brahms;  and  in  1889  began  work  upon  what  was  to 
prove  one  of  his  indisputable  masterpieces. 

The  peculiarities  of  Franck's  style  are  striking  and 
have  been  discussed  at  some  length  elsewhere  in  this 
series.  They  are  clearly  marked  in  the  string  quar- 
tet: the  constant  chromatic  shifting  of  harmonies,  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  short  phrases,  the  polyphonic 
skill,  and  the  singular  purity  of  thought  that  fills  all 
his  music  with  the  spirit  of  cathedrals.  His  workman- 
ship is  everywhere  fine,  and  shows  at  its  best  in  the 
treatment  of  the  four  parts.  The  analogies  which  have 
been  suggested  between  him  and  the  great  Bach  are 
at  least  a  little  supported  by  the  fact  that  Franck,  like 
Bach,  was  influenced  in  all  his  work  by  the  organ. 
The  great  chords  in  the  opening  portions  of  the  quar- 
tet suggest  organ  music.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  style  of 
the  quartet  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  instruments  for 
which  it  was  written. 

The  form  is  unusual.  There  is  an  opening  section  in 
D  major,  poco  lento,  an  indescribably  full  and  glorious 
expression  of  the  fundamental  musical  thought  of  the 
entire  work.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  but  is  followed 
without  pause  by  the  first  allegro,  in  D  minor.  The 
allegro  movement  is  regular  in  structure,  except  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  theme  of  the  introduction  as 
foundation  for  the  first  part  of  the  development  sec- 
tion, and  again  as  coda.  The  first  theme  recalls  motives 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  quintet  in  F 
minor.  There  is  a  transitional  theme  in  D  minor  (vio- 
loncello) which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  this  move- 
ment, and  which  later  on  is  metamorphosed  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  second  theme  of  the  last  movement. 
The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  appears  regu- 
larly in  F  major  (first  violin). 

The  first  part  of  the  development  section  is,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  a  fugal  treatment  of  the  introductory 
motive.    The  tempo  becomes  piu  lento,  so  that  we  seem 
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to  be  listening  to  a  section  of  music  independent  of 
the  allegro.  At  the  end  of  this  fugal  process  the  time 
becomes  again  allegro  and  the  development  of  the  first 
and  second  allegro  themes,  together  with  the  transi- 
tional motive  of  the  first  section,  proceed  regularly 
according  to  classical  traditions.  The  restatement  is 
likewise  regular;  but  the  coda  is  built  upon  the  open- 
ing motif.  Hence  the  movement  as  a  whole  presents 
the  interweaving  of  two  quasi-independent  movements, 
each  very  nearly  complete  in  itself,  and  each  consist- 
ently developed  through  its  own  proper  course.  In  fact 
the  three  sections  marked  Piu  lento  could  be  joined 
to  each  other  with  scarcely  a  change  of  note;  and  the 
sections  marked  allegro  likewise.  The  double  scheme 
is  carried  out  perfectly  to  the  very  end  of  the  move- 
ment, even  the  coda  itself  playing  with  motives  from 
both  sections. 

The  Scherzo  is  in  F-sharp  minor,  with  a  Trio  in  D 
major,  delicate  throughout;  and  the  Largo  is  in  B  ma- 
jor. Of  the  latter  nothing  can  be  said  in  words  that 
will  represent  the  strange,  devout  exaltation  of  its 
beauty. 

The  last  movement  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
structural  principles  upon  which  Franck  worked,  and 
which  are  clear  in  the  violin  sonata,  the  works  for 
pianoforte  solo,  the  pianoforte  quintet,  and  the  sym- 
phony. The  fragmentary  introduction  is  a  combina- 
tion of  snatches  of  music  yet  to  be  made  fully  known, 
and  reminiscences  of  themes  that  have  gone  before: 
of  the  melody  of  the  Largo;  the  rhythmical  figures  of 
the  Scherzo  and  the  motive  of  the  Trio;  and  finally,  as 
preparation  for  the  last  movement  itself  the  violoncello 
sings  once  more  the  motive  of  the  first  introduction, 
and  is  answered  by  the  first  violin. 

The  Allegro  molto  begins  after  a  pause.  The  first 
theme  is  given  to  the  viola,  a  theme  that  is  almost  note 
for  note  the  theme  we  have  just  had  recalled  to  us. 
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The  entrance  of  the  second  theme  is  prepared  by  many 
anticipations.  The  theme  is  in  three  broad  clauses, 
more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  changed  form  of  transitional  motive 
from  the  first  movement.  It  is  given  out  in  sustained 
chords,  a  little  slowly.  The  second  clause  (violins  in 
unison)  follows  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
original  tempo.  This  is  considerably  developed,  dy- 
ing away  to  a  series  of  chords  on  the  motive  of  the 
first  clause  (originally  from  the  first  movement) .  There 
is  a  powerful  crescendo,  and  a  dramatic  stamping  of 
chords  as  announcement  to  the  third  clause  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  (molto  energico,  first  violin). 

The  development  and  restatement  of  this  material 
follows  the  regular  course  of  the  sonata  form.  The 
coda  brings  back  the  motives  of  the  Scherzo,  and  these, 
developed  with  the  first  theme  (originally  from  the 
first  introduction),  lead  up  to  a  sublime  chant  of  the 
melody  of  the  Largo  (in  augmentation).  A  few  meas- 
ures, recitative  built  upon  phrases  of  the  first  theme, 
and  a  short  Presto  bring  the  work  to  full  completion. 

The  Cesar  Franck  quartet  is  a  great  work,  and  it  is 
a  great  quartet.  The  material  is  symphonic,  but  it  is 
finely  divided  among  the  four  instruments.  There  is 
rich  sonority  but  no  thickness.  The  lines  of  the  form 
are  clear,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  genuine 
polyphony  in  the  work  of  a  man  who,  like  Franck,  pos- 
sessed a  technical  skill  that  was  instinctive.  One  may 
only  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  this  quartet  is 
really  a  further  development  of  the  last  Beethoven 
quartet,  if  indeed  it  is  in  principle  of  structure  akin  to 
them.  In  the  matter  of  form  it  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  quartets  of  Schumann  and  Brahms,  but  is  it 
not  equally  different  from  those  of  Beethoven?  There 
is  a  more  vital  organization  in  the  C-sharp  minor  quar- 
tet of  Beethoven  than  can  be  explained  by  the  presence 
of  the  same  thematic  material  in  all  the  movements. 
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The  entire  work  is  in  the  nature  of  the  development 
of  a  germinal  thought.  This  thought  expresses  itself  in 
various  forms;  in  the  initial  fugue  subject,  in  the  gyrat- 
ing theme  of  the  second  movement,  in  the  half -barbaric 
dance  of  the  last.  The  quartet  is,  broadly  speaking,  a 
series  of  variations,  each  outgrown  from  one  before. 
The  music  literally  grows.  In  the  quartet  of  Franck 
it  progresses,  and  its  various  themes  are  arranged.  His 
method  is  nearer  akin  to  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt, 
or  to  the  Symphonie  Fantastique  of  Berlioz.  The  af- 
finities between  the  various  movements  of  the  C-sharp 
minor  quartet  are  subtle,  indeed  almost  not  to  be 
proved  but  only  felt.  In  the  quartet  of  Cesar  Franck, 
the  relationships  are  evident  and  even  striking.  This 
question  of  form,  however,  concerns  all  branches  of 
music,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  quartet. 

Among  the  many  devoted  pupils  of  Cesar  Franck 
one  is  distinguished  by,  among  other  things,  two  ex- 
cellent quartets.  This  is  Vincent  DTndy.  The  quartet 
in  D  major,  opus  35,  was  composed  in  1890,  the  second 
quartet,  in  E  major,  opus  45,  in  1897.  The  second  re- 
veals two  characteristic  features  of  DTndy's  style:  a 
use  of  folk-melodies,  together  with  a  powerful  intellec- 
tual command  of  the  principles  of  musical  form.  The 
cycle  of  four  movements  is  constructed  upon  a  single 
motive  which  is  printed  as  a  motto  at  the  head  of  the 
score.  The  procedure  recalls  Schumann,  particularly 
the  Sphinxes  of  the  CarnavaL  There  is  a  slow  intro- 
duction in  which  the  motive  is  made  clear.  An  ani- 
mated movement  in  sonata  form  then  follows,  of  which 
the  opening  measures  (cello)  are  sprung  from  the  mo- 
tive, and  developed  into  a  broad  melody  (first  violin). 
After  a  lovely  second  theme  (G  major,  first  violin,  in- 
itiated by  viola)  there  is  a  long  development  of  the  mo- 
tive and  this  first  theme.  In  one  section — tres  calme — 
the  motive  appears  augmented — now  for  viola,  now 
for  first  violin  and  at  the  same  time  violoncello  (synco- 
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pated).  In  the  next  section  it  is  tossed  about  between 
the  violins,  over  a  repeated  B  (violoncello).  Sugges- 
tions of  the  returning  theme  are  given  in  C-sharp  ma- 
jor (first  violin)  and  in  C-sharp  minor  (second  violin) . 
The  second  theme  returns,  regularly,  in  E  major 
(viola) . 

In  the  following  movement  the  motive  is  given  in  a 
piquant  dance-like  style  (5-4).  In  the  adagio  (tres 
lent)  it  forms  the  first  notes  of  the  chief  melody  (first 
violin  and  viola  in  unison) ;  and  in  the  last  movement 
is  reduced  to  an  accompanying  whirr,  suggestive  of 
the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the  pianoforte 
quintet  of  Franck.  It  is  likewise  in  the  monotonous 
melody  of  the  first  violin,  taken  up  by  the  'cello,  by  the 
two  violins  in  unison  and  repeated  with  a  mad  sort  of 
swing.  Near  the  end  it  is  given  a  soft,  gently  songful 
character  (first  violin)  in  long  notes,  while  the  viola 
continues  softly  the  same  motive  on  a  different  degree 
of  the  scale  and  in  a  different  rhythm. 

There  is  an  unfinished  quartet  in  C  minor,  opus  35, 
by  Ernest  Chausson,  consisting  of  three  movements. 
The  development  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  out  of 
the  motive  of  the  slow  introduction  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  scherzo  is  delicate,  but  the  best  of  the  work  is  in 
the  slow  middle  movement,  with  its  calm  interweaving 
of  soft  voices  over  a  drowsy  figure,  and  its  moments  of 
enraptured  song. 

There  is  a  strong  classical  element,  however,  in  the 
quartet  of  Cesar  Franck  and  even  in  dTndy's  quartet 
in  E  major.  Both,  compared  with  one  of  the  later 
quartets  of  Beethoven,  will  appear  more  richly  scored 
and  harmonically  more  highly  colored  than  the  older 
work.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas  of  form,  the  old  ideas  still  are  at  the  basis  of 
these  works.  This  is  because  both  composers  have  ad- 
hered to  the  fundamental  harmonic  principles  of  the 
classics,  the  principle  of  a  tonic  key,  of  a  dominant 
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key,  of  keys  that  are  contrasted  with  the  tonic  key. 
They  have  added  to  the  heritage  which  passed  from 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  through  Chopin  and  Wagner, 
to  them;  but  they  have  discarded  no  part  of  it,  nor 
added  to  it  except  in  kind.  The  richness  of  their  works, 
however,  must  signalize  a  further  and  remarkable 
growth  upon  the  ancient  stock  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 


IV 

In  a  great  many  Russian  quartets  the  adherence  to 
established  forms  is  even  more  evident.  The  three 
quartets  of  Tschaikowsky  and  the  two  of  Borodine  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  what  we  must  now  call 
the  older  Russian  school.  The  well-known  quartet  in 
D  (opus  11)  by  the  former  follows  the  classical  model 
step  by  step  as  to  the  arrangement  of  themes  and  even 
the  disposition  of  keys.  And  though  the  later  quartets, 
in  F  (opus  22)  and  in  E-flat  minor  (opus  30,  written 
in  memory  of  Ferdinand  Laub  [1832-1875],  a  famous 
violinist)  present  wild  and  even  harsh  features,  the 
ground  plan  of  them  is  essentially  the  classical  plan. 
We  have  but  to  note  in  them  a  richer  and  more  highly 
colored  harmony,  and  a  few  sonorous  effects — the 
muted  beginning  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  move- 
ment in  opus  11;  the  pizzicato  basso  ostinato  in  the 
second  part  of  the  same  movement;  the  syncopated 
chords,  the  rolling  accompaniment  (cello  in  the  devel- 
opment section)  in  the  first  movement  of  opus  22;  and 
others. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the 
Tschaikowsky  quartets  are  classical  in  style,  or  in 
spirit.  Their  quality  is  most  intensely  romantic. 
Rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony  have  well-nigh  a  bar- 
baric guise  in  many  places.  Yet  they  represent  but 
modifications  and  alterations  of  a  familiar  plan.    We 
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have  a  new  poem  in  a  language  that  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped beyond  our  knowledge  of  it.  Of  the  haunting 
beauty  of  these  poems  in  music  there  is  little  need  to 
speak. 

Borodine  in  regard  to  form  is  classical.  The  first 
movement  of  the  quartet  in  A  is  a  masterpiece  in  clear 
construction.  The  exposition  of  the  principal  allegro 
theme  is  as  simple  as  Haydn.  The  second  theme  fol- 
lows regularly  in  E  major.  There  is  a  development 
section  with  a  little  fugato,  and  a  restatement  of  the 
chief  themes,  both  in  the  tonic  key.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  later  quartet — in  D  major — is  similarly  reg-* 
ular  in  structure.  And  there  is  scarcely  any  structural 
oddity  or  newness  in  any  of  the  subsequent  move- 
ments. But  Borodine,  like  Tschaikowsky,  has  added  a 
touch  of  new  colors  here  and  there  which  mark  an 
advance — at  least  technical — in  handling  the  instru- 
ments together.  His  style  is  remarkably  clear  through- 
out. Note  only  the  opening  measures  of  the  allegro. 
And  it  loses  none  of  its  transparency  when  it  expands 
to  effects  of  great  sonority,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
second  theme  at  the  end  of  the  development  section, 
and  of  the  first  theme  later  on  in  the  restatement.  The 
use  of  harmonics  in  the  Trio  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  quartet  music. 

The  lovely  effects  in  the  slow  movement  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  quartet  in  D  major,  and  these  effects  of  Boro- 
dine's,  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  quartet  style. 
But  they  point  most  significantly  towards  an  orchestral 
treatment  of  the  group  which  becomes  the  unconscious 
aim  of  the  majority  of  composers.  It  is  difficult  and 
perhaps  absurd  to  define  a  quartet  style.  Still  a  cer- 
tain transparency  and  a  fineness  of  movement  and 
drawing  are  peculiar  to  this  combination  alone;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  when  the  volume  of  sound  is  thick- 
ened, and  the  delicacy  of  movement  coarsened;  or 
when  special  tonal  effects  are  introduced  which  add 
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color  at  the  expense  of  line,  then  those  peculiar  possi- 
bilities of  the  quartet  are  ignored.  Hence  music  so 
written  may  be  called  orchestral,  though  only  by  com- 
parison, of  course,  with  the  traditional  quartet  style, 
the  outlines  of  which  we  have  chosen  to  fix  upon  the 
model  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

The  later  Russian  composers  have  almost  without 
exception  aimed  at  effects  of  sonority  and  color.  For 
example  there  are  five  Novellettes  by  Glazounoff,  opus 
15;  one  Alia  Spagnola,  full  of  pizzicato,  an  Orientale, 
a  Valse,  and  an  AlVUngherese,  all  of  which  are  made 
up  of  effects  of  color  and  rhythm.  There  is  a  Quatuor 
Slave,  opus  26,  the  Mazurka  of  which  is  again  wholly 
'effective.'  The  final  movement — Une  fete  Slave — 
might  far  better  be  written  for  orchestra.  The  earlier 
quartets,  opus  1  and  opus  10,  are  inconspicuous. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  quartet  written  in 
honor  of  the  publisher  Belaieff,  to  which  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  Liadoff,  Borodine  and  Glazounoff  each  con- 
tributed a  movement.  The  same  men,  except  Borodine, 
joined  in  another  quartet  called  Jour  de  fete. 

There  are  six  quartets  by  Serge  Taneieff ,  all  carefully 
written  but  in  the  main  orchestral.  The  third  (D  mi- 
nor) is  perhaps  best  known,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth 
seem  to  me  more  significant.  There  are  quartets  by 
Alexander  Gretchaninoff,  by  A.  Kopyloff,  by  Nikolas 
Sokoloff.  Most  of  the  Russian  composers  have  written 
one  or  two.  Reinhold  Gliere,  among  the  more  recent, 
has  been  successful.  A  quartet  in  G  minor,  opus  20, 
was  published  in  1906.  It  shows  some  influence  of  the 
modern  French  movement  in  the  matter  of  harmony; 
but  unlike  the  recent  French  quartets,  this  is  in  most 
pronounced  orchestral  style.  A  glance  over  the  final 
movement,  an  Orientale,  will  serve  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  traditional  quartet  style  may  be  supple- 
mented by  effects  of  color  and  wild  sonority.  In  Tan- 
eieff there  is  trace  of  the  older  tradition;  but  elsewhere 
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in  the  modern  Russian  quartets  the  ancient  style  has 
disappeared. 


The  same  tendency  has  become  evident  in  the  quar- 
tets of  nearly  all  nations.  The  Grieg  quartet  offers  a 
striking  example.  Here  is  a  work  which  for  lovers  of 
Grieg  must  always  have  a  special  charm.  Nowhere 
does  he  speak  more  forcefully  or  more  passionately. 
There  is  a  wild,  almost  a  savage  vitality  in  the  whole 
work.  But  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  genuine  quartet 
style  in  any  movement.  In  the  statement  of  the  first 
theme  the  viola,  it  is  true,  imitates  the  violin;  but 
the  second  violin  and  the  cello  carry  on  a  wholly  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  The  climax  in  this  state- 
ment, and  the  measures  before  the  second  theme  almost 
cry  aloud  for  the  pounding  force  of  the  piano,  or  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  the  shriek  of  piccolos.  In  fact 
almost  through  the  entire  movement  the  style  is  solid, 
without  transparency  and  without  flexibility  of  move- 
ment. The  coda  is  the  most  startlingly  orchestral  of 
all.  Measure  after  measure  of  a  tremolo  for  the  three 
upper  instruments  offers  a  harmonic  background  for 
the  cello.  The  tremolo  by  the  way  is  to  be  played 
sul  ponticellOy  yet  another  orchestral  manner.  One 
cannot  but  recall  the  strange  ending  of  the  E  major 
movement  in  Beethoven's  quartet  in  C-sharp  minor, 
where,  too,  the  instruments  play  sul  ponticello,  but 
each  one  pursuing  a  clear  course,  adding  a  distinct 
thread  to  the  diaphanous  network  of  sound.  Surely 
in  the  hands  of  Grieg  quartet  music  has  become  a  thing 
of  wholly  different  face  and  meaning. 

There  have  been  magnificent  quartets  written  in 
Bohemia.  One  by  Smetana  is  a  great  masterpiece. 
But  here  again  we  have  the  orchestral  style.  The  quar- 
tet— Aus  meinem  Leben — proved  on  this  account  so  dis- 
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tasteful  to  the  Society  of  Chamber  Music  in  Prague  that 
the  players  refused  to  undertake  it.  Smetana  sus- 
pected, however,  that  sheer  technical  difficulty  rather 
than  impropriety  of  style  was  at  the  bottom  of  their 
refusal.*  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the 
work  is  supremely  great.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
question  of  impropriety  or  change  of  style  here.  Sme- 
tana set  himself  to  tell  something  of  his  life  in  music, 
and  he  chose  the  quartet  because  the  four  instruments 
speak  as  it  were  intimately,  as  he  would  himself  speak 
in  a  circle  of  his  friends  about  things  which  caused  him 
more  suffering  than  he  could  bear.  We  have  then  not 
a  quartet,  which  is  of  all  music  the  most  abstract,  or,  if 
you  will,  absolute;  but  an  outpouring  of  emotions.  This 
is  not  Vart  pour  Vart,  but  almost  a  sublime  agony  of 
musical  utterance. 

As  a  quartet  it  stands  unique — no  piece  of  program 
music  has  accomplished  more  successfully  the  object 
of  its  composer  than  this.  The  first  movement  repre- 
sents 'love  of  music  in  my  youth,  a  predominating  ro- 
manticism, the  inexpressible  yearning  for  something 
which  I  could  neither  name  nor  clearly  define,  and  also 
a  sort  of  portent  of  my  future  misfortune.'  The  second 
movement  brought  back  memories  of  happy  days  when 
he  wrote  dance  music  for  all  the  countryside,  and  was 
himself  an  impassioned  dancer.  And  there  is  a  slower 
section  which  tells  of  associations  with  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  of  this  section  that  the  players  of  Prague  chiefly 
complained.  A  Polka  rhythm  runs  through  the  whole 
movement.  And  after  this  thoughtlessly  gay  passage, 
the  third  movement  speaks  of  his  love  for  the  woman 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  The  last  movement 
speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  awakening  national 
consciousness  in  'our  beautiful  art,'  and  his  joy  in 
furthering  this  until  the  day  of  his  terrible  afflic- 
tion  (deafness).     At  this  place  the  music,  which  has 

*  See  William  Ritter:  Smetana.     Paris,  1907. 
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been  unrestrainedly  lighthearted  and  joyful,  suddenly 
stops.  The  cello  attacks  a  low  C,  the  second  violin  and 
viola  plunge  into  a  shuddering  dark  series  of  harmo- 
nies, and  over  this  the  first  violin  for  more  than  six 
measures  holds  a  high,  piercing  E,  symbolical  of  the 
chords,  the  ceaseless  humming  of  which  in  his  ears 
foretold  his  deafness.  After  this  harrowing  passage 
the  music  sinks  sadly  to  the  end  with  a  reminiscence 
of  hopes  of  earlier  years  (a  theme  from  the  first  move- 
ment). No  thematic  or  formal  analysis  can  be  neces- 
sary. The  work  is  intense  with  powerful  emotion  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last,  and  speaks  with  a  directness 
that  does  not  spare  the  listener  thus  introduced  into 
the  very  heart  of  an  unhappy  and  desperate  man.  The 
general  orchestral  style  is  noticeable  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  the  fateful  passage  at  the  end.  In  the  second 
section  of  the  second  movement  there  is  a  phrase 
(viola)  to  be  played  quasi  Tromba,  This  is  later  taken 
up  by  the  second  violin,  and  still  later  by  the  first  violin 
and  viola  in  octaves.  The  form  is  regular  and  clear- 
cut,  the  technical  skill  of  the  highest  order.  There  is 
a  later  quartet,  in  D  minor,  which  is  irregular,  frag- 
mentary, explosive.  The  writing  is  here,  too,  orches- 
tral. There  is  an  excess  of  frantic  unison  passages,  of 
mad  tremolo,  as  there  is  also  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  movement. 

In  the  quartets  of  Dvorak  the  orchestral  manner  is 
not  so  evident,  but  none  of  his  quartets  is  emotionally 
so  powerful  as  Smetana's  great  work.  Dvorak  brings 
the  quartet  back  into  its  proper  sphere.  His  instinct  for 
effects  shows  itself  at  the  very  beginning.  Notice  in  his 
first  quartet — in  D  minor,  opus  34,  dedicated  to  Jo- 
hannes Brahms — the  presentation  of  the  second  theme 
in  the  first  movement:  the  rolling  figure  for  cello,  the 
persistent  figure  for  the  viola  which  by  holding  to  its 
shape  acquires  an  independent  significance,  and  over 
these  the  duet  between  first  and  second  violin.     The 
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varied  accompaniment  in  the  second  movement  is  well 
worth  study. 

The  whole  first  movement  of  the  second  quartet — 
E-flat  major,  opus  51 — is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  four 
string  instruments.  Every  part  has  an  independence 
and  a  delicate  free  motion.  The  second  movement,  a 
Dumkay  is  one  of  his  masterpieces  in  chamber  music, 
and  the  following  Romanze  is  almost  its  equal.  The 
final  movement  cannot  but  suggest  Schumann.  The 
third  and  fourth  quartets,  opus  61  and  opus  80,  lack  the 
inspiration  of  the  two  earlier  ones. 

In  our  time  we  come  to  the  famous  quartet  in  F  ma- 
jor, opus  96,  written  in  Spillville,  Iowa,  in  June,  1893. 
One  may  call  it  the  little  sister  of  the  New  World  Sym- 
phony, which  had  been  composed  shortly  before  in 
New  York  City.  Like  the  bigger  work  it  is  founded 
upon  motives  and  themes  which  have  characteristics 
common  to  the  music  of  the  American  negro.  Some 
say  these  same  characteristics  are  common  to  music 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  even  to  Scottish  music. 
Hence  the  discussion  which  has  raged  from  time  to 
time  over  the  New  World  Symphony,  though  the  title 
of  the  symphony  was  of  Dvorak's  own  choosing;*  and 
the  quartet,  and  the  quintet  which  followed  it  (opus 
97)  have  likewise  been  made  a  bone  of  contention. 
However,  it  must  be  granted  by  all  alike  that  the  quar- 
tet is  one  of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  chamber  mu- 
sic that  has  been  written.  Nowhere  does  Dvorak's  style 
show  to  better  advantage,  and  few,  if  any  quartets,  are 
better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  instruments  for 
which  they  were  written. 

[Two  later  quartets,  opus  105,  in  A-flat  major,  and 
opus  106,  in  G  major,  do  not  compare  favorably,  at 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  musical  vitality,  with 
the  earlier  works. 

f  From  the  New  World. 
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VI 


Merely  to  mention  the  composers  who  have  written 
string  quartets  and  to  enumerate  their  works  would 
fill  a  long  chapter,  and  to  little  avail.  Haydn  gave  the 
quartet  a  considerable  place  among  the  forms  of  musi- 
cal composition.  Mozart's  six  quartets  dedicated  to 
Haydn  are  almost  unique  as  an  expression  of  his  genius 
not  influenced  by  external  circumstances.  The  last 
Beethoven  quartets  are  the  final  and  abstract  account 
of  that  great  man's  conclusions  with  life  and  his  art. 
Since  the  day  of  these  three  masters  few  composers 
have  brought  to  the  form  such  a  special  intention. 
Few  string  quartets  since  that  day  contain  a  full  and 
special  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed them.  We  look  to  other  forms  for  the  essentials 
of  their  contribution  to  the  art  of  music.  Indeed, 
among  the  men  who  have  been  discussed  ici  this  chap- 
ter there  are  few  whose  quartets  are  of  real  signifi- 
cance or  of  a  merit  that  is  equal  to  that  of  their  other 
works. 

As  to  form  there  has  been  little  radical  change  down 
to  the  time  of  the  recent  composers  who  have  aban- 
doned deliberately  all  that  it  was  possible  to  abandon 
of  classical  tradition.  Of  them  and  their  work  we 
shall  speak  presently.  Schumann,  Brahms,  Tschaikow- 
sky  and  Borodine,  Smetana  and  Dvorak,  and  even 
Cesar  Franck  and  Vincent  D'Indy  have  adhered  closely 
to  the  classical  model,  varying  it  and  adding  to  it,  but 
never  discarding  it. 

In  the  matter  of  style  and  technique  most  of  the  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  special  effects, 
already  described,  and  of  increased  sonority.  With 
the  result  that  the  ancient  and  traditional  quartet  style 
has  given  way  in  most  cases  to  an  orchestral  style,  in 
which  effects  are  essentially  massive  and  broad,  which 
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is  a  tapestry,  not  a  web  of  sound.  Take,  for  example, 
three  quartets  by  modern  composers  of  yesterday :  that 
of  Tschaikowsky  in  D,  Smetana's  Aus  meinem  Leben, 
and  Cesar  Franck's.  If  these  are  not  the  greatest  since 
Schubert  they  have  at  least  few  companions;  and  they 
represent  more  than  those  of  Brahms,  we  think,  the 
development  in  technique  as  well  as  the  change  in 
style  that  the  century  brought.  There  are  few  pages  in 
any  one  of  them  which  do  not  show  fine  and  sensitive 
workmanship ;  but  the  tone  of  all  three  is  unmistakably 
orchestral,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  massive,  sensuous,  and 
richly  sonorous. 

It  is  then  with  some  surprise  that  we  find  what  at  the 
present  day  we  call  the  modern  movement  expressed 
in  three  quartets  which  are  as  conspicuous  for  delicate 
quartet  style  as  for  the  modernness  of  their  forms  and 
harmonies. 

Debussy's  quartet  was  written  comparatively  early 
(1893),  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  after  Franck 
had  completed  his.  It  is  not  a  work  of  his  first  period, 
however,  of  the  time  when  he  was  still  a  disciple  of 
Wagner.  Rather  it  belongs  to  the  second  period  of 
which  Uisle  joyeuse,  and  Estampes,  for  piano,  Uapres- 
midi  dun  faune,  for  orchestra,  and  the  opera  Telleas 
and  Melisande,'  are,  with  it,  representative  works.  It 
is  written  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  harmony,  ex- 
plained elsewhere  in  this  series,  and  hence  may  be 
taken  as  the  first  quartet  in  which  the  classical  tradi- 
tion has  been  radically  altered  if  not  wholly  disre- 
garded. For  the  forms  of  sonata,  symphony,  and  quar- 
tet were  founded  upon  a  system  of  harmony.  Musical 
material,  however  freely  disposed,  rested  upon  a  basis 
of  key  and  contrasting  keys  common  to  all  music  of 
that  era,  the  passing  of  which  seems  now  before  us. 
The  Debussy  quartet  is  constructed  thematically  in  a 
way  which  in  principle  is  old  and  familiar,  but  upon  a 
basis  which  transforms  the  work  beyond  recognition 
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of  those  to  whom  his  harmonic  series  is  not  yet  fa- 
mihar. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  plan  of  the  work. 
The  four  movements  are  constructed  upon  a  single 
phrase.  Men  wrote  suites  that  way  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  This  phrase,  in  which  there  are  two 
motives,  is  given  out  at  once  by  the  first  violin,  solidly 
supported  by  the  other  instruments.  The  movement  is 
anime  et  tres  decide.  There  is  an  impassioned  abandon 
to  sound.  Secondary  motives  are  given  out:  by  the 
violin  under  which  the  three  other  instruments  rise 
and  fall  in  chords  that  whirr  like  the  wind;  by  the 
cello,  the  same  wind  of  harmony  blowing  high  above. 
Then  again  the  opening  motives,  growing  from  soft 
to  loud;  and  a  new  motive (  first  violin  and  viola  in 
tenths),  over  a  monotonous  twisting  (second  violin  and 
cello  in  sixths).  Then  comes  a  retard.  One  would  ex- 
pect a  second  theme  here.  The  harmony  rests  for  a 
moment  on  F-sharp  minor,  and  there  is  a  snatch  of 
melody  (first  violin).  But  for  those  broad  harmonic 
sections  of  the  sonata  there  is  here  no  regard.  The 
key  flashes  by.  The  melody  was  but  a  clever  change 
rung  upon  the  opening  phrase.  It  comes  again  follow- 
ing an  impetuous  and  agitated  crescendo.  Note  how 
after  this  the  music  rushes  ever  up  and  up,  and  with 
what  a  whirling  fall  it  sinks  down  almost  to  silence; 
how  over  a  hushed  triplet  figure  on  an  imperfect  fifth 
(A-flat — D,  cello)  it  gains  force  again,  and  the  opening 
phrases  recur,  and  something  again  of  the  secondary 
motives.  There  is  perfect  order  of  all  the  material,  an 
order  hardly  differing  from  that  of  the  classical  so- 
nata; but  the  harmonies  melt  and  flow,  they  have  no 
stable  line,  they  never  broaden,  never  rest.  And  so 
all  seems  new,  and  was,  and  still  is  new. 

The  second  movement  (assez  vif  et  Men  rythme)  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  scherzo.  Four  pizzicato  chords  begin, 
and  then  the  viola  gives  out  the  chief  idea,  an  easily- 
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recognized  variant  of  the  fundamental  idea  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement.  But  this  is 
used  first  as  a  tenore  ostinato  (if  one  may  speak  of  it 
so).  It  is  repeated  by  the  viola  fourteen  times  without 
variation;  then  five  times  by  first  violin,  and  twice,  dy- 
ing away,  by  cello.  Meanwhile  the  other  instruments 
are  at  something  the  same  monotonous  game.  Nothing 
is  clear.  There  are  cross-rhythms,  broken  phrases,  a 
maze  of  odd  movements,  independent  of  each  other. 

Then  follows  a  passage  of  different  character.  The 
lower  instruments  weave  a  network  of  faint  sound,  and 
the  violin  has  a  phrase,  clearly  related  to  the  funda- 
mental motive,  though  greatly  augmented.  Then  the 
queer  rioting  chatter  of  the  first  part  comes  back,  all 
the  instruments  pizzicato,  the  time  15/8. 

The  third  movement  (andantino,  doucement  ex- 
pressif)  presents  the  motive  (first  violin)  wrapped  so 
to  speak  in  a  veil  of  melody  and  thus  disguised.  The 
last  movement,  beginning  slowly  and  working  up  to 
frenzy,  brings  every  sort  of  fragmentary  suggestion  of 
this  motive.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  augmenta- 
tion (first  violin)  about  the  middle  of  the  movement; 
and  this  middle  section  is  developed  to  a  tremendous 
climax  at  the  height  of  which  the  first  violin  gives  out 
the  whole  phrase  (avec  passion  et  tres  contenu)  in 
broad  octaves.  A  short  coda  {tres  vif)  brings  yet  an- 
other transformation. 

The  style  of  the  whole  quartet  is  decidedly  homo- 
phonic.  There  are  some  measures,  now  and  then  pas- 
sages of  several  measures,  in  which  there  is  only  an 
harmonic  effect;  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  one 
instrument  treated  as  the  solo  instrument;  usually  the 
first  violin.  Pa'ge  after  page  presents  the  familiar 
scheme  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  There  is  al- 
most no  trace  of  a  polyphonic  method,  none  of  conven- 
tional counterpoint,  of  fugal  imitations. 

Such  devices  were  essential  to  the  older  quartet  style. 
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Accompaniment  figures  were  abominable  in  music 
which  passed  through  definite  and  long  harmonic  sec- 
tions. Even  the  tremolo  was  not  often  satisfactory, 
and,  being  indistinct,  tended  to  make  the  style  orches- 
tral. But  here  we  have  to  do  with  a  fluent  harmony 
that  is  almost  never  still,  that  does  not  settle,  as  it  were, 
into  well-defined  lakes  of  sound  on  which  a  theme  may 
start  forth  with  all  sail  set.  Hence  the  accompany- 
ing parts  move  with  a  free  and  wide  motion.  The  style 
is  flexible  and  animated,  and  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
quartet. 

The  fineness  of  Debussy's  conceptions  offers  the  key 
to  the  subtlety  of  his  technique.  He  handles  the  instru- 
ments with  a  touch  the  delicacy  of  which  has  hardly 
been  equalled.  He  has  new  things  to  whisper.  The 
whirring  figures  beginning  in  the  thirteenth  measure, 
the  triplet  figures  (in  sixth)  after  another  statement  of 
the  principal  motive,  over  which,  or  interlaced  with 
which,  there  is  a  melody  for  violin,  followed  strangely 
by  the  viola;  the  wide  accompanying  figures  for  violin 
and  cello  in  contrary  motion,  not  long  before  the  end 
of  the  first  movement;  all  these  are  effects  proper, 
though  somewhat  new,  to  the  quartet  style.  The  first 
section  of  the  second  movement  is  a  masterpiece  of 
quartet  writing.  Each  instrument  is  at  odds  with  the 
others.  In  listening  one  could  hardly  say  how  many 
different  parts  were  at  work  in  the  music.  Nowhere 
has  the  pizzicato  been  used  with  better  effect.  The 
second  section  of  the  same  movement  offers  a  con- 
trasting effect  of  vagueness  and  quiet.  The  slow  move- 
ment is  newly  beautiful,  and  the  last  movement  dra- 
matic. By  the  treatment  of  the  instruments  the  quartet 
may  stand  as  a  masterpiece,  the  most  conspicuous  de- 
velopment properly  in  quartet  technique  since  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven. 

The  quartet  in  F  major  by  Maurice  Ravel  shows  an 
instinct  for  the  instruments  not  less  sensitive  or  deli- 
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cate,  and  in  a  few  places  even  more  bold.  But  the 
form  of  the  work  is  more  conventionally  organized 
than  that  of  Debussy.  There  are  distinct  themes,  reg- 
ularly constructed  in  four-measure  phrases,  and  oc- 
curring regularly  according  to  established  plans.  The 
harmonies,  however,  are  all  fluent,  so  that  the  sound 
of  the  work  belies  its  close  kinship  to  the  past. 

And  Ravel  is  a  master  of  the  quartet  style.  The 
opening  measures  have  a  suave  polyphonic  movement. 
There  is  polyphony  in  the  treatment  of  the  second 
theme  as  it  is  taken  up  by  second  violin  and  woven 
with  a  countermelody  by  the  first.  And  when  he  is 
not  polyphonic  he  has  the  same  subtlety  of  harmonic 
procedure  that  distinguishes  Debussy's  quartet.  The 
beginning  of  the  second  movement  (assiz  vif — tres 
rythme)  seems  to  me  not  so  extraordinary  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  movement  in  Debussy's  quartet, 
but  it  offers  a  brilliant  example  of  the  use  of  pizzicato 
effects.  The  muted  sections  in  the  middle  of  this  move- 
ment; the  accompaniment  figures  quazi  arpa;  the  same 
sort  of  figures  in  the  following  slow  movement  com- 
bined with  pizzicato  notes  of  the  cello ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary figures  in  the  5/4  section  of  the  last  movement, 
indeed  all  the  last  movement,  are  all  signs  of  the  new 
development  in  a  quartet  style  which  is  not  an  orches- 
tral style. 

Finally  the  quartet,  opus  7,  by  Arnold  Schonberg. 
The  work  was  composed  in  1905.  Among  earlier  works 
there  are  songs,  a  string  sextet,  Verkldrte  Nacht,  the 
Gurre-Lieder,  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  a  symphonic  poem,  'Pelleas  and  Melisande.'  Later 
works  include  a  second  string  quartet  (1907-8),  five 
pieces  for  orchestra,  a  monodrama,  Erwartung,  and  a 
few  pieces  for  pianoforte. 

The  Verkldrte  Nacht  is  a  work  of  rich,,  sensuous 
beauty.  At  the  head  of  the  score  are  printed  lines  from 
a  poem  by  Richard  Dehmals,  which  are  either  utterly 
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decadent  or  naive.  They  are  beautiful,  too.  So  pref- 
aced, the  sextet  proves  to  be  a  symphonic  poem,  in 
which  the  composer  has  chosen  to  confine  himself  to 
the  limited  possibilities  of  tone  color  v^ithin  the  range 
of  the  six  instruments.  There  are  two  violins,  two 
violas  and  two  cellos.  The  harmonies  are  richly  va- 
ried and  free,  but  not  at  all  unfamiliar.  The  form  is 
the  progressive  form  made  possible  by  the  system  of 
leading  or  characteristic  motives.  All  follows  the  poem 
very  closely.  The  opening  is  depressed  and  gloomy. 
The  repeated  low  D's  (second  cello  and  second  viola) 
seem  to  suggest  the  lifeless  tread  of  the  man  and 
woman,  going  unhappily  through  the  cold  barren 
grove.  The  sadly  falling  phrases  (first  viola,  later  with 
violins)  are  indicative  of  their  mood.  After  consider- 
able development,  which  clearly  stands  for  the  woman's 
confession  of  sin  and  woe,  comes  a  beautiful  section 
in  E  major  which  seems  to  reflect  her  dream  that  in 
motherhood  she  should  find  happiness.  This  is  roughly 
broken  off.  The  situation  demands  it.  For  having 
come  with  child  by  a  strange  man  for  whom  she  had 
no  love,  she  finds  herself  now  walking  with  one  whom 
she  would  have  greatly  preferred.  However,  the  man 
is  generous,  finds  that  his  love  for  her  has  made  a  child 
of  him,  and  that  he  and  she  and  the  babe  unborn  are 
to  be  transfigured  by  the  strength  of  that  love.  At  the 
end,  following  this  amorous  exaltation,  the  music 
broadens  and  gradually  takes  on  an  almost  unearthly 
beauty. 

Technically,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  sextet  is  extraordinary.  The  additional 
cello  and  viola  make  it  possible  to  employ  the  pro- 
nounced color  of  the  upper  tones  of  these  instruments 
and  at  the  same  time  reserve  the  resonant  lower  notes 
as  a  foundation.  Much  use  is  made  of  harmonics,  es- 
pecially toward  the  end,  where  full  chords  are  given 
that  ethereal  quality  so  like  a  flute  that  one  may  easily 
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be  misled  into  thinking  wind  instruments  must  have 
joined  in  the  ensemble. 

The  quartet  is  radically  different.  The  sextet  is  emo- 
tionally rich  and  vital;  the  quartet  is  in  the  first  place 
a  vast  intellectual  essay.  There  are  moments  in  the 
Adagio  section,  and  toward  the  close,  where  music 
speaks  in  common  language  thoughts  which  are  noble 
and  inspired.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  quartet 
is  in  a  language  which  whatever  may  be  its  future  is 
incomprehensible  to  many  to-day.  One  approaches  it 
as  through  a  new  grammar.  One  must  first  seek  to 
master  the  logic  behind  it,  both  in  the  matter  of  its 
broad  form  and  in  the  idiom  of  its  harmonies.  There 
are  many  who  feel  this  language  a  sort  of  Esperanto, 
artificial,  not  to  say  factitious.  There  are  more  and 
more  who  recognize  naturalness  and  spontaneity  in  it. 

As  to  the  harmonic  idiom  and  the  mathematical 
polyphony  back  of  it  something  has  been  written  in 
an  earlier  volume.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  form  is 
not  possible  without  many  examples  from  the  score,  for 
which  there  is  no  space  in  this  chapter.  Only  a  few 
features  of  it  may  be  touched  upon  here. 

The  work  is  in  a  single  movement,  within  the  limits 
of  which  movements  which  in  earlier  quartets  were 
separate  have  been  arranged  and  combined  as  sections 
corresponding  to  the  triple  divisions  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned sonata-form,  with  a  widely  extended  coda. 
Where  in  the  classical  sonata-form  there  are  single 
themes,  in  these  divisions  there  are  many  themes. 
Therefore  one  speaks  of  a  first  theme,  really  a  chief- 
theme,  group,  of  transitional  groups,  of  episodic  though 
broadly  developed  Scherzo  and  Adagio. 

In  the  first  theme  group  there  are  three  distinct 
themes.  The  first  is  announced  at  once  (D  minor)  by 
the  first  violin,  a  theme  not  unlike  one  of  Richard 
Strauss'.  In  the  fourteenth  measure  the  second  theme 
is  brought  in  by  the  second  violin  (D-flat  major).    This 
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is  taken  up  by  the  first  violin,  the  whole  period  being 
eight  measures  long.  The  third  theme  (etwas  lang- 
samer)  is  a  combination  of  a  melodic  formula  (first 
and  second  violins)  and  characteristic  harmonies  (viola 
and  cello).  There  follow  many  pages  of  polyphonic 
working  with  this  threefold  material.  The  first  theme 
of  the  group  may  be  said  to  predominate.  It  appears 
in  varied  shape  throughout  the  separate  parts. 

What  may  be  taken  as  a  transitional  section,  leading 
to  the  second  theme  group,  is  a  long  fugato  on  a  new 
subject.  This  is  introduced  by  the  second  violin  (first 
violin  with  secondary  subject)  after  a  considerable 
ritard  and  a  pause.  The  passage  grows  rapidly  faster, 
leading  to  a  tremendous  climax;  after  which  the  first 
of  the  second  theme  group  is  announced  (first  violin, 
zart  hewegt,  E-flat  major) .  The  second  follows  shortly 
after  with  a  change  of  time  (6/4) .  Here  there  is  beau- 
tiful scoring.  The  first  violin  is  at  first  silent,  the  sec- 
ond bearing  the  melody,  the  viola  giving  soft  accom- 
paniment figures,  the  cello  sliding  down,  pianissimo, 
in  long  notes.  Then  the  melody  is  taken  by  viola, 
the  first  violin  has  the  long  sliding  phrases,  the  cello 
the  breaking  figure.  The  third  part  of  this  section 
{etwas  hewegter)  brings  out  in  the  first  violin  a  rhyth- 
mically varied  form  of  the  first  theme  of  the  same 
group. 

Now  follows  the  first  broad  development  section 
(erste  Durchfuhrung  und  Vberleitung  in  Scherzo  *), 
which  leads  to  the  Scherzo.  The  entrance  of  the 
Scherzo  is  prepared  and  easily  heard,  and  the  Scherzo 
itself  is  scored  at  first  in  note  for  note  style.  The 
principal  theme  is  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
transitional  fugue.  It  works  through  many  stages,  now 
krdftig,  now  sehr  zart,  to  a  terrific  climax,  echoed  in 
harmonics,  and  savagely  terminated.  A  few  mysteri- 
ous measures,  now  muted  and  again  without  mutes, 

*  See  Schdnberg's  own  analysis  in  Die  Musik,  June  2,  1907. 
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bring  in  the  Trio  (lebhaft,  E  major)  the  principal 
theme  of  which  is  of  almost  folk-song  simplicity.  The 
Scherzo  is  repeated,  varied  almost  beyond  recognition. 
The  theme  is  given  first  to  viola,  between  strange  trip- 
let figures  (second  violin  and  cello). 

Then  follows  a  second  development  section,  working 
up  again  to  an  overpowering  climax,  leading  to  the  first 
theme  group,  as  to  the  restatement  section  in  the  so- 
nata-form. This  reentrance  of  the  theme  is  truly 
heroic.  The  second  violin  and  viola  actually  dash  down 
upon  the  opening  notes,  and  the  first  violin  and  cello 
add  a  frenzy  of  accompaniment.  Now  we  have  the 
first  theme  group  (shortened)  again;  and  then,  instead 
of  the  transitional  fugue,  a  long  and  developed  Ada- 
gio, page  after  page  of  muted  music  of  unearthly, 
ghostly  beauty.  Two  themes  are  recognizable,  and  the 
section  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  rests  upon  the  first  theme  (first  violin  solo) ;  the 
second  upon  the  second  theme,  slower  than  the  first 
(viola),  and  the  third  upon  the  first  again,  slightly 
modified. 

After  this  adagio  comes  the  second  theme  group,  just 
as  the  second  theme  in  the  restatement  section  of  the 
classical  sonata  form. 

Finally  there  is  a  coda,  in  lively  tempo,  a  rondo  built 
upon  three  themes,  the  first  two  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  adagio.  The  broad  closing  section  brings 
back  the  opening  theme  of  all,  in  major.  The  ending  is 
very  simple  and  quiet. 

Hence  we  have  one  huge  movement  in  sonata  form, 
our  old  familiar  exposition,  with  its  first  and  second 
themes  and  its  transitional  passages;  its  development — 
in  which  a  scherzo  is  incorporated;  its  restatement  of 
both  themes — ^with  a  new  transitional  passage  between 
them  in  the  shape  of  an  adagio — and  its  broad,  com- 
pleting coda.  The  mind  of  a  man  has  conceived  it; 
and  the  mind  of  man  can  comprehend  it. 
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The  harmonies  are  often  hideous,  though  no  note  in 
the  entire  quartet  is  without  a  logical  justification  in 
the  new  grammar.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  mo- 
ments of  ineffable  beauty.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  quartet  has  entered 
here  upon  a  new  stage,  far  removed  from  all  other 
music.  Only  time  can  tell  whether  this  is  an  advance, 
and  then  only  by  showing  new  work  when  this  shall 
have  proved  itself  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Schonberg  has  since  written  another  quartet  (1907- 
8).  It  is  not  only  shorter  as  a  whole  than  the  earlier 
one,  but  is  divided  by  pauses  into  four  separate  move- 
ments. There  is,  however,  a  thematic  relationship  be- 
tween all  four;  and  the  third  movement — Litanie — oc- 
cupies in  the  scheme  the  place  of  a  Durchfiihrung,  a 
variation  and  weaving  together  of  all  the  previous 
themes. 

The  first  movement  begins  and  ends  in  F-sharp  mi- 
nor, and  there  are  two  distinct  themes:  the  opening 
theme  (first  violin),  and,  after  a  broad  ritard,  a  second 
theme  (first  violin,  sehr  ausdrucksuoU) .  The  time  is 
measured  yet  often  free.  After  a  development  of  the 
two  themes  there  is  a  fermatay  and  then  a  restate- 
ment of  them;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  movement  is 
not  difficult  to  follow,  though  the  second  half  is  com- 
plex and  long. 

The  second  movement  {sehr  rasch)  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  wild  scherzo.  The  rhythmical  motive  with  which 
it  starts  (cello,  pianissimo)  recalls  the  now  ancient 
style  of  Wagner.  There  is  no  precedent  for  the  follow- 
ing figure  (second  violin),  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  this  fantastical  movement.  It  is  taken  up 
by  viola  immediately,  while  both  violins  present  at  the 
same  time  two  equally  important  motives,  one  of  which 
is  a  sort  of  syncopated  shadow  of  the  other.  Then, 
etwas  langsamer,  the  first  violin  and  viola  give  out  yet 
a  fourth  motive   (in  octaves)   and  out  of  these  four, 
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with  many  less  audible,  a  cacophonous,  spiteful  tangle 
of  sounds  ensues.  There  is  a  Trio  section  {etwas 
rascher) ,  and  a  return  of  the  Scherzo.  There  is  a  short 
coda,  sehr  rasch,  all  instruments  in  unison  (or  octaves) 
until  the  last  measures.  Then  the  cello  beats  out  the 
opening  rhythmical  figure,  fortissimo,  on  D,  the  first 
violin  shrieks  G-C-sharp  over  and  over  again,  the  viola 
and  second  violin  fall  together  through  unheard  of  in- 
tervals. There  is  a  hush,  a  roar,  and  a  hush — a  pizzi- 
cato note — unison — silence. 

Both  the  third  and  the  fourth  movements  bring  in  a 
soprano  voice.  The  words  are  from  Stephan  George;* 
the  titles:  Litanei  and  Entriickung,  Here  Schonberg 
has  gone  beyond  the  string  quartet,  and  here  properly 
we  may  leave  him.  The  instruments  are  busy  during 
the  Litanei  with  motives  from  the  first  and  second 
movements.  The  voice  is  independent  of  them.  There 
is  enormous  dramatic  force  in  the  climax  at  the  words : 

Wacht  noch  ein  Schrei 
Tote  das  Sehnen   . . 
Schliesse  die  Wunde! 
Nimm  mir  die  Liebe 
Gieb  mir  dein  Gliick, 

In  the  last  movement  there  is  no  appreciable  form. 
There  is  no  harmony,  i.e.,  no  regular  sequence  of  keys, 
though  the  end  falls  on  a  common  chord.  Even  the 
melody  has  gone  on  into  a  new  world. 

Schonberg's  style  is  fundamentally  polyphonic,  and 
is  in  that  regard  fitting  to  the  quartet.  In  the  use  of  har- 
monics and  pizzicato  he  stands  a  little  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries.  If  we  can  follow  Schonberg  in  his 
new  conception  of  form  and  harmony,  we  should  in- 
deed be  reactionary  if  we  hesitated  longer  to  admit 
harmonics  and  pizzicato  into  the  category  of  effects 
proper  to  quartet  music.    Moreover,  the  examples  of- 

*  Der  siebente  Ring. 
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fered  by  such  exquisite  masterpieces  as  the  quartets 
of  Tschaikowsky,  Debussy  and  Ravel  must  give  to  such 
procedures  the  sanction  of  good  usage.  That  Schon- 
berg's  material  is  symphonic  in  character  only  goes 
to  prove  that  the  whole  question  of  form  and  style  is 
at  the  present  day  one  which  no  man  can  definitely 
answer. 

But  having  admitted  the  influence  of  modern  virtu- 
osity and  of  the  modern  love  of  sensuous  tone  coloring 
into  the  realm  of  the  string  quartet,  we  face  a  new  idea 
of  the  combination  of  the  four  instruments  of  one 
type.  The  old  idea  of  the  quartet  was  given  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  quartets  of  Beethoven.  In  the  expres- 
sion of  that  idea  little  progress  has  since  been  possible. 
The  changes  that  have  come  have  made  of  the  quartet 
something  like  a  chamber  symphony  in  which  effects  of 
solid  sound  and  of  brilliant  and  pronounced  colors 
predominate,  music  that  has  salt  for  the  senses  as  well 
as  meaning  for  the  spirit.  Hence  it  has  lost  that  tradi- 
tional quality  of  abstractness,  which  was  pure  and  un- 
alloyed, and  has  become  poignant,  fiery,  pictorial  or 
dramatic.  We  hear  in  it  now  the  strumming  of  wild 
zithers,  now  the  beat  of  savage  drums,  madness  and 
ecstasy,  chords  that  are  plucked,  chords  that  float  in 
air,  even  confusion  and  riot  of  sound.  The  four  instru- 
ments still  remain,  but  the  old  idea  of  the  quartet  has 
become  lifeless  or  has  passed  from  among  the  present 
ideals  of  men. 
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THE    PIANOFORTE    AND    OTHER    INSTRUMENTS    IN    CHAMBER 

MUSIC 

The  trio — Pianoforte  quartets  and  quintets — Sonatas  for  violoncello 
and  piano — The  piano  with  wind  instruments — Chamber  music  for  wind 
instruments  by  the  great  composers. 

The  pianoforte  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  chamber  music,  if,  indeed,  the  best  pianoforte  mu- 
sic may  not  itself  be  considered  chamber  music.  Few 
instrumental  works  were  written  during  the  seventeenth 
century  in  which  the  harpsichord  was  not  supposed  to 
furnish  a  foundation  of  harmony,  or  was  not  expected 
to  contribute  more  specifically  to  the  texture  of  the 
music.  The  concertos  and  sonatas  of  Corelli  and  Vi- 
valdi, of  Bach  and  Handel,  of  Couperin  and  Rameau, 
of  Purcell;  all  these  were  founded  upon  a  figured  bass, 
to  be  played  by  harpsichord,  lute  or  viol,  or  contained 
a  part  written  for  the  harpsichord.  The  figured  bass 
gradually  dropped  out  of  music  as  composers  gained 
skill  to  manage  their  combinations  of  instruments  so- 
norously. Out  of  this  skill  grew  up  the  orchestra,  and, 
in  the  realm  of  chamber  music,  the  string  quartet.  But 
meanwhile  composers  were  developing  a  great  tech- 
nique in  writing  for  the  harpsichord,  so  that  it  came 
little  by  little  wholly  to  supplant  the  lute,  and  to  win  a 
distinguished,  independent  place  of  its  own  as  a  solo 
instrument.  There  are  concertos  of  Bach  and  Couperin 
in  which  the  harpsichord  plays  almost  as  brilliant  a 
part  as  in  the  modern  concerto,  and  the  violin  sonatas 
of  Bach  are  virtually  in  the  style  of  trios,  because  the 
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harpsichord  is  treated  always  as  adding  two  parts  to 
the  one  of  the  violin.  Finally,  the  modern  trio  really 
grew  up  around  the  harpsichord  or  the  pianoforte. 


The  trios  of  the  seventeenth  century — the  Sonate  a 
tre — ^were  written  for  three  concertizing  instruments 
and  a  figured  bass,  really  four  parts  in  all.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  word  trio  took  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent significance  and  was  applied  to  compositions 
written  for  the  harpsichord  with  one  other  solo  instru- 
ment, violin,  oboe,  or  flute,  like  the  violin  sonatas  of 
Bach.  Vaguely  at  the  time  of  the  young  Haydn,  clearly 
when  Mozart  entered  the  world  of  music,  the  word  took 
on  the  meaning  that  it  still  holds  to-day :  a  composition 
written  for  three  instruments,  pianoforte,  violin  and 
cello.  If  another  combination  of  instruments  is  meant, 
then  those  instruments  are  usually  specifically  desig- 
nated in  the  title  of  the  work. 

The  Haydn  Trios  are  of  little  importance.  There  are 
thirty-five  in  all,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  majority 
were  written  for  a  patron  who  played  the  cello  a  very 
little.  Hence  one  finds  the  cello  part  in  this  combina- 
tion to  be  merely  a  duplication  of  the  bass  part  of  the 
pianoforte,  having  little  independent  movement  of  its 
own;  and  the  works  are  rather  sonatas  with  violin  than 
trios. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  the  combination 
with  a  fine  sense  of  the  eff'ects  that  could  be  made  with 
it.  He  gave  to  each  of  the  three  instruments  a  free  line 
of  its  own,  and  made  fine  use  of  the  possibilities  of 
tonal  contrast  and  color.  There  are  eight  trios  in  all. 
They  are  not  representative  of  Mozart's  best,  though 
there  is  not  one  in  which  Mozart's  inimitable  grace  is 
lacking;  but  in  spite  of  their  slenderness  they  may  be 
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considered  the  first  pianoforte  trios  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  to  have  set  the  model  for  subsequent  works 
in  that  form. 

These  are  not  very  numerous,  if  one  excludes  from 
them  a  great  number  of  fantasias  or  popular  operas 
such  as  were  written  by  Woelfl,  Nicholas  Lomi  and 
other  composers  of  the  virtuoso  type.  Nor  does  the 
form  show  much  development  except  that  which  ac- 
companies an  improvement  in  pianofortes  and  a  prog- 
ress in  technical  skill  on  all  these  instruments.  Only 
a  few  trios  stand  out  conspicuously  as  having  high  mu- 
sical worth,  or  as  having  been  a  worthy  expression  of 
genius. 

There  are  eight  trios  by  Beethoven.  Of  these  three 
were  published  as  opus  1,  and  hardly  show  an  advance 
over  the  trios  of  Mozart,  if  indeed  they  do  not  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  them  in  point  of  finish  and  style. 
Two  were  not  published  in  his  life-time,  and  one  of 
these  is  only  a  fragment,  a  single  movement  in  B-flat 
major,  composed  in  June,  1812,  for  Maximilan  Bren- 
tano.  There  are,  then,  but  three  that  are  representative 
of  the  mature  Beethoven,  two  published  as  opus  70,  and 
one,  in  B-flat  major,  opus  97,  dedicated  to  his  favorite 
pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  The  writing  for  the 
three  instruments  is  especially  clear  in  the  first  allegro 
of  opus  70,  No.  1,  a  lively,  vivacious  movement  in  D 
major.  The  slow  movement  of  this  trio  is  rather  re- 
markably scored  for  the  pianoforte,  which  is  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  tremolos,  strange  broken  trills, 
and  runs.  The  last  movement  is  full  of  Beethoven's 
humor,  very  distinctly  in  the  swing  of  a  folk-song. 
Throughout  there  is  much  brilliant  work  for  the  piano, 
and  a  ceaseless  witty  interchange  between  the  other  two 
parts.  There  is  an  extraordinary  pedal  point  before 
the  return  to  the  first  section,  which  is  just  touched 
upon  at  the  end.  The  second  of  this  pair  of  trios  is 
not  less  brilliantly  arranged  for  the  three  instruments. 
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The  variations  in  the  second  movement  are  finer  than 
the  variations  in  the  earlier  works.  There  is  folk-song 
again  in  the  third  movement,  a  smooth  allegretto  in  A- 
flat  major.  Both  trios  are  extraordinarily  clear  and 
happy  in  mood. 

The  trio  opus  97  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  Beethoven's 
works.  The  contents  are  more  symphonic  than  those 
of  his  other  trios,  and  recall  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  quartets  of  opus  59.  There  is,  indeed,  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  opening  theme  of  this  trio  and 
that  of  the  quartet  opus  59,  No.  1,  especially  in  the 
broad  line  of  the  melody.  Yet  though  on  the  whole  the 
effect  of  this  great  trio  may  be  orchestral,  there  are  not 
lacking  measures  of  finest  style,  like  those  which  fol- 
low the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement,  with  the 
touch  or  two  of  delicate  imitation,  then  the  soft  melody 
of  the  cello  with  the  dainty  scale  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  then  the  cello  and  violin  in  octaves,  with  the  scales 
on  the  pianoforte  becoming  more  and  more  active  and 
noisy.  Immediately  after,  it  is  all  cleverly  changed 
about;  the  strings  have  those  lively  scales  and  the  piano- 
forte the  melody.  The  scoring  of  the  whole  Scherzo, 
too,  is  especially  in  trio  style,  and  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  model.  The  andante  and  variations,  and  even  more 
the  last  movement,  are,  however,  hardly  in  the  style  of 
chamber  music,  and  the  vigorous  passion  of  the  ideas  in 
them  does  considerable  violence  to  the  essentially  deli- 
cate combination. 

The  combination  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  with  success,  partly  because  the  piano- 
forte may  be  very  easily  led  to  overpower  its  fellow 
instruments,  partly  because  notes  in  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  cello  have  so  little  carrying  quality  that  except 
in  very  soft  passages  they  cannot  be  heard  in  the  com- 
bination. It  must  be  said  that  the  general  development 
in  pianoforte  technique  did  much  to  overthrow  the  bal- 
ance and  adjustment  so  charming  in  the  trios  of  Mozart 
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and  in  those  of  opus  70  by  Beethoven.  Between  Beet- 
hoven's last  trio,  opus  97,  and  the  trios  of  Brahms  there 
is  hardly  a  single  one  that  does  not  suffer  from  mal- 
adjustment. 

The  two  trios  of  Schubert,  opus  99,  in  B-flat,  and  opus 
100  in  E-flat,  are  full  of  inspiration,  and  Schubert's 
fancy  is  so  delicate  that  on  the  whole  he  may  be  said 
to  have  succeeded  with  the  combination.  Certainly  the 
little  canon  which  forms  the  Scherzo  in  the  second  trio 
is  a  masterpiece  of  style.  Also  the  announcement  of 
the  chief  theme  in  the  first  trio  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  developed  cannot  be  found  fault  with;  nor  is  the 
charming  D-flat  section  in  the  finale  less  perfect.  But 
in  the  scherzo  there  are  rather  weak  accompaniments 
scored  for  the  strings  in  the  orchestral  manner  of  dou- 
ble stops,  and  there  are  similar  passages  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transition  to  the  second  theme  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  second  trio.  These  are  here  accep- 
table because  of  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  material  which 
is  thus  presented;  but  one  cannot  deny  that  this  would 
find  even  lovelier  expression  with  a  group  of  three 
strings.  In  the  Andante  con  moto  the  impropriety  of 
style  is  more  evident;  but  one  willforgive  anything  in 
this  inspired  movement,  which  later  is  to  stand  like  a 
shadow  behind  the  Marcia  in  Schumann's  great  piano- 
forte quintet. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  two  trios,  one  in  D  minor,  one  in 
C  minor,  which,  after  having  for  years  been  favorites 
with  players  and  public  alike,  are  now  sinking  out  of 
sight.  In  these  the  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  is  bril- 
liant; and  though  it  may  not  be  said  to  overbalance  the 
strings,  it  certainly  outshines  them.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  Marschner's  trio  in  G  minor,  opus  110,  because 
it  so  clearly  influenced  Schumann  in  his  own  quartet  in 
A  minor.  Five  trios  of  Spohr's  were  once  well  known, 
but  they  represent  no  change  or  development  either  in 
style  or  form;  and  even  that  in  E  minor,  opus  119, 
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which  has  been  prized  almost  to  the  present  day  be- 
cause of  its  melodiousness,  is  fast  being  abandoned. 

Schumann's  trios — in  D  minor,  opus  63,  in  F  major, 
opus  80,  and  in  G  minor,  opus  110 — have  at  any  rate  a 
beauty  of  inspiration.  They  are  romantic  and  poetic 
as  his  other  works  are,  and  the  warmth  of  them  is  suf- 
ficient to  melt  a  cold  criticism.  That  in  D  minor  is  per- 
haps the  best,  and  the  scherzo,  especially  the  middle 
section  of  it,  with  its  smooth  theme  looking  forward  to 
the  trio  in  Brahms'  first  pianoforte  sonata,  is  admirable 
in  style. 

The  three  trios  of  Brahms  are  masterpieces.  The 
first,  opus  8,  in  B  major,  was  an  early  work  and  was 
revived  years  later  and  republished  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  generally  familiar.  But  even  in  its 
revived  shape  it  is  inferior  to  the  two  later  trios,  in  C 
major,  opus  87,  and  in  C  minor,  opus  101,  though  the 
opening  theme  is  of  a  haunting  beauty,  and  the  scherzo, 
suggesting  that  in  Beethoven's  opus  97,  is  in  piquant 
and  effective  style. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  C  major  trio  the  violin 
and  cello  seem  like  two  noble  and  equal  voices  through- 
out. Their  course  is  bold  and  free.  They  are  never 
overshadowed  by  the  pianoforte.  It  seems  to  be  largely 
Brahms'  treatment  of  the  cello  that  makes  these  works 
so  perfectly  satisfying  in  sound  and  style.  He  showed 
always  a  fondness  for  deep  low  notes.  Sometimes  his 
music  suffers  from  it.  But  here,  in  these  trios,  it  gains 
immensely.  For,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  writing  in  good  style  for  this  combination 
of  instruments  is  to  be  met  in  handling  the  low  notes  of 
the  cello.  Brahms  seems  to  have  done  it  almost  in- 
stinctively. From  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement, 
with  its  full-throated  octaves,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
whole,  the  cello  never  for  one  measure  fails  to  equal 
the  violin  in  effectiveness.  Very  often  they  are  made 
to  play  together  in  octaves,  and  in  places,  as  in  the 
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course  of  the  second  theme,  they  hold  long  notes  two 
octaves  apart,  defining  the  sonority  so  to  speak,  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  piano  moves  alone,  filling  the 
wide  space  with  richest  sound.  Again,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Andante  con  moto  violin  and  cello  are  two  oc- 
taves apart.  He  combines  them  in  bold  chords  which 
challenge  the  pianoforte,  assert  their  own  indepen- 
dence, as  here,  not  long  before  the  middle  section  of 
this  andante,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  C  minor, 
opus  101.  He  allows  one  fully  to  support  the  other 
without  the  pianoforte,  as  in  the  Andante  Grazioso  of 
the  C  minor.  All  through  these  truly  magnificent  works 
one  is  struck  by  the  comradeship  and  equality  of  the 
two  strings,  and  this,  together  with  the  way  the  piano- 
forte is  adapted  to  them,  leads  us  to  say  that  there  are 
no  trios  so  perfect  in  style  as  these  two  of  Brahms.  It 
might  even  be  added  that  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
them  in  nobility  of  content. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  two  other  trios  by 
Brahms  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  a  mas- 
ter of  the  difficult  task  of  combining  three  instruments 
of  utterly  different  qualities  and  range.  One  of  these 
is  the  famous  trio  in  E-flat,  opus  40,  for  piano,  violin 
and  horn.  The  horn  may,  it  is  true,  be  interchanged 
with  cello  or  viola,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  the  special 
tone  color  which  makes  the  work  such  a  favorite.  The 
other  is  the  trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  cello,  a 
work  which,  together  with  the  masterly  quintet  for 
clarinet  and  strings,  opus  115,  is  proof  of  Brahms'  ad- 
miration for  the  clarinet  playing  of  Professor  Miihlf eld. 
Both  these  trios  are  almost  unique  in  their  perfection. 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  mention  more  trios  which  are  at  all 
comparable  to  those  of  Brahms.  It  is  in  the  main  true 
that  the  pianoforte  finally  took  such  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  trio  that  trios  were  no  more  than  brilliant 
concert  sonatas  or  concertos.  The  Russians,  headed  by 
Rubinstein,  have  written  many  trios.    Rubinstein's,  as 
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might  be  expected,  were  far  too  brilliant  for  the  piano- 
forte. Tschaikowsky's  only  trio,  opus  50,  written  to 
the  memory  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  is  one  of  his  most 
impassioned  works.  Whatever  improprieties  of  style 
there  may  be,  its  emotional  force  cannot  be  resisted. 
He  admitted  a  fear  that,  having  all  his  life  written  for 
the  orchestra,  he  might  not  have  adapted  the  musical 
combination  to  his  thoughts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral orchestral  style  of  treatment,  this  trio  remains  one 
of  the  most  moving  of  all  chamber  music  compositions. 

Also  among  Russian  trios  may  be  mentioned  that  by 
Arensky  in  D  minor,  which  is  wholly  delightful.  The 
swing  of  the  first  theme  in  the  first  movement  is  im- 
pelling, and  the  whole  scherzo  with  its  touch  here  and 
there  of  waltz  rhythms,  and  the  fleet  scales  on  the  key- 
board, are  effective.  Paul  Juon's  capricious  fantasia 
on  *G6sta  Berling'  is  interesting. 

Dvorak's  trios  are  worthy  of  study.  Of  the  three — 
in  G  minor,  opus  26,  in  F  minor,  opus  65,  and  the 
Dumky,  opus  90 — the  last  two  are  the  most  interesting, 
and  also  the  most  Bohemian  in  character.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  pianoforte  is  brilliant.  At  times  the  cello 
is  used  a  little  unworthily,  that  is  to  say,  merely  to  ac- 
centuate low  notes  or  to  add  a  sort  of  barbaric  strum- 
ming; yet  on  the  whole  Dvorak's  treatment  of  the  two 
strings  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  Brahms.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  octave  playing  between  them,  notably  at 
the  very  beginning  of  opus  65,  in  the  second  section  of 
the  allegretto,  and  now  and  then  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  Dumky.  The  cello  is  given  long  and  impassioned 
solos,  or  takes  a  full  part  with  the  violin  in  dialogues. 
On  the  whole  Dvorak  makes  more  use  of  the  upper 
registers;  but  again,  in  the  manner  of  Brahms,  he 
knows  how  to  use  the  low  without  concealing  it  be- 
neath the  heavier  tone  of  the  piano.  The  whole  section, 
vivace  non  troppo,  which  follows  the  first  poco  adagio, 
is  excellently  scored  for  the  three  instruments.    Notice 
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how  at  first  the  cello  holds  a  low  C-sharp,  supporting 
the  light  melody  of  the  violin  and  the  light  staccato  ac- 
companiment of  the  piano ;  how  as  the  music  grows 
more  furious  the  cello  adds  a  G-sharp  above  its  C- 
sharp.  When  at  last  the  piano  breaks  into  the  melody, 
violin  and  cello  take  equal  parts  in  the  series  of  sharp, 
detached  chords  which  accent  its  rhythm.  Again  the 
melody  is  given  to  the  violin,  an  octave  higher  than  at 
first,  and  the  cello  gives  an  accompaniment  of  single 
notes  and  chords,  while  between  the  two  the  piano  plays 
the  whirlwind.  After  all  this  subsides,  the  cello  rises 
up  from  the  deep  in  a  broad  solo  cadenza.  It  must  be 
granted  that  the  musical  value  of  the  notes  allotted  to 
the  cello  in  this  section  is  not  high;  but  the  point  is  the 
admirable  spacing  of  the  three  instruments  which  al- 
lows each  to  display  a  peculiar  sonority  and  all  to  join 
in  a  rich  and  exceedingly  animated  and  varied  whole. 
Elsewhere  in  these  trios  there  is  a  fine  polyphonic  style. 
Much  of  the  vitality  of  the  music  comes  from  the  vivid 
nature  of  the  national  rhythms  and  melodies  out  of 
which  it  is  constructed.  These  trios,  then,  are  hardly 
comparable  to  the  classic  trios  of  Brahms.  Yet  they 
seem  to  be  the  most  effective  and  the  most  successful 
trios  that  have  been  written  since  Beethoven,  with  the 
exception  only  of  Brahms'  two  and  Tschaikowsky's 
one. 

The  French  composers  have  not  given  much  attention 
to  the  trio.  Cesar  Franck's  first  works  were  three  short 
trios,  but  they  are  without  conspicuous  merit.  Two 
trios  by  Lalo  are  pleasingly  scored.  Among  the  trios 
of  Saint-Saens  that  in  E-flat  major,  opus  18,  is  the  most 
effective.  The  pianoforte  part  is  especially  brilliant, 
yet  does  not  throw  the  combination  out  of  adjustment. 
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There  are  more  brilliant  and  more  distinguished 
works  for  the  combination  of  pianoforte,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  difficulties  in  v^rit- 
ing  trios  is  the  wide  spaces  between  the  natural  regis- 
ters of  cello  and  violin,  and  this  is  here  filled  up  by  the 
viola,  the  pianoforte  quartets  of  the  last  fifty  years 
maintain  a  higher  standard  than  the  trios.  Moreover 
the  general  eff'ect  is  more  satisfactory,  because  the  three 
strings  have  naturally  an  independent  and  complete 
life,  and  are  more  equal  to  withstanding  the  onslaughts 
of  the  pianist. 

The  Schurnann  pianoforte  quartet  in  E-flat,  opus  47, 
is  practically  the  first  work  in  this  form  of  importance, 
and  it  has  remained  unexcelled  in  beauty  and  romantic 
fervor.  As  to  style,  one  notices  in  the  very  first  meas- 
ures the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the  parts  for  the 
strings,  and  throughout  the  entire  work  the  effect  of  the 
three  stringed  instruments  is  very  like  that  of  a  string 
quartet.  In  the  scherzo  and  in  the  opening  sections  of 
the  finale  as  well  even  the  piano  is  treated  as  a  single 
part  in  a  quartet,  not  as  a  sort  of  foundation  or  a  fur- 
nisher of  harmonies  and  accompaniments  to  the  others. 

The  Schumann  piano  quintet,  opus  44,  is  even  more 
famous  than  the  quartet.  Here  the  problem  is  still 
simpler,  for  the  piano  quintet  is  but  a  combination  of 
two  independent  groups :  the  full  string  quartet  and  the 
pianoforte.  The  piano  must  still  be  handled  with  care 
else  it  will  overpower  its  companions;  but  the  complete 
resources  of  the  four  strings  make  possible  contrasts 
between  them  and  the  piano,  measures  in  which  the 
piano  may  be  quite  silent,  and  others  in  which  it  less 
fills  up  the  harmony  than  adds  its  own  color  to  the 
sonority.  The  first  broad  section  of  the  development 
in  th^  first  movement  becomes,  therefore,  almost  a  pi- 
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anoforte  concerto;  whereas  other  sections  like  the  sec- 
ond trio  in  the  scherzo  are  in  the  nature  of  a  concerto 
for  string  quartet  and  orchestra.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  movement  the  strings  are  treated  too  much  in 
an  orchestral  manner.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  fineness 
of  the  quartet  which  should  never  quite  disappear  in 
this  big  combination.  Later  on  the  strings,  however, 
are  handled  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  as  in  the  fugal 
parts  before  the  last  fugue.  Here,  where  the  theme  of 
the  first  movement  comes  back  into  the  music  with 
splendor,  there  is  perfection  of  style.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  technical  merits  or  faults  of  this  quintet 
as  a  quintet,  as  music  it  is  inspired  from  beginning 
to  end. 

From  the  time  of  Schumann,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  left  the  model  and  set  the  standard  for  all  subse- 
quent pianoforte  quartets  and  quintets,  our  history  will 
find  not  more  than  twenty  such  works  upon  which  to 
touch  with  enthusiasm.  Among  the  quartets  those  of 
Brahms  and  Dvorak,  and  that  in  C-minor,  opus  15,  by 
Gabriel  Faure  stand  out  conspicuously. 

Brahms  wrote  three  pianoforte  quartets,  one  in  G 
minor,  opus  25,  one  in  A  major,  opus  26,  and  one  in  C 
minor,  opus  70.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  the  best 
known  and  the  most  obviously  pleasing.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Hungarian  atmosphere  here  and  there  in 
both,  specifically  in  the  final  movement  of  the  first, 
which  is  a  Rondo  alia  Zingarese.  But  both  quartets 
were  written  before  Brahms  went  to  live  in  Vienna. 
Both  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  Brahms  first 
grown  to  maturity,  and  both  are  rather  delicately  and 
unusually  colored.  In  the  Intermezzo  of  the  G  minor 
quartet  the  violin  is  muted  though  the  other  strings 
are  not.  In  the  beginning  of  the  poco  adagio  of  the 
second  quartet  all  the  strings  are  muted  while  the  piano 
plays  a  tre  corde,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  una  corda. 
Later  in  this  movement  there  are  arpeggio  passages 
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for  the  pianoforte,  una  corda,  giving  a  strange  effect 
like  wind  over  a  plain,  one  that  Brahms  was  particu- 
larly fond  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  employed  it.  Here  in  this  quartet,  and  in  the 
andante  of  the  earlier  one,  and  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  first  concerto  one  finds  it.  The  scoring  of  the 
first  part  of  the  second  quartet  is  considered  admirable 
by  Mr.  FuUer-Maitland;  but  other  places  may  be  se- 
lected equally  beautifully  arranged  for  the  combina- 
tion. The  scoring  of  a  sort  of  secondary  theme  in  the 
first  movement  (E  major),  first  for  strings  alone,  then 
for  pianoforte,  carrying  the  melody,  and  strings,  adding 
their  peculiar  colors,  rolling  figures  for  the  cello  and 
pizzicato  for  the  upper  strings,  is  exquisite.  Greater, 
however,  than  all  technical  arrangements  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  themes  themselves.  This  has  made  both 
works  greatly  beloved  among  amateurs  and  artists 
alike. 

The  third  Brahms'  quartet  is  less  pleasing.  The  first 
movement  was  written  as  early  as  1855.  It  is  morbid 
and  gloomy  in  character  and  indeed  Brahms  is  said  to 
have  suggested  to  Hermann  Deiters  that  he  should 
imagine,  while  listening  to  it,  a  young  man  about  to  kill 
himself  for  lack  of  occupation.  Of  the  same  movement 
Dr.  Billroth,  one  of  Brahms'  most  intimate  friends, 
said  that  it  was  an  illustration  in  music  of  Goethe's 
Werther  on  his  death  bed,  in  his  now  famous  buff  and 
blue.  The  cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  and  the 
scherzo  in  general  are  more  loveable. 

The  pianoforte  quintet  in  F  minor,  opus  34,  is  one  of 
Brahms'  greatest  compositions.  It  was  published  in 
1865,  but  not  until  it  had  gone  through  a  rather  compli- 
cated birth.  Brahms  had  written  it  first  as  a  quintet 
for  strings  alone — with  two  cellos.  This  was  unsatis- 
factory. The  themes  were  so  powerful  that  Clara  Schu- 
mann suggested  even  that  he  re-write  it  for  orchestra. 
He  next  arranged  it,  however,  as  a  sonata  for  two  pi- 
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anos;  and  indeed  published  it  in  this  form  a  few  years 
after  he  had  published  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
best  known,  as  a  pianoforte  quintet.  The  technical  de- 
tails are  flawless,  and  to  speak  of  them  is  almost  to 
attract  attention  to  an  art  which  is  greatest  in  conceal- 
ment. It  is  far  rather  the  broad  themes,  the  massive 
structure,  re  enforced  and  held  together  by  every  de- 
vice known  to  composers,  the  exalted  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movement,  the  powerful  rhythms  of  the  scherzo, 
that  give  this  quartet  its  undisputed  place  among  the 
masterpieces  of  music. 

The  two  pianoforte  quartets  by  Dvorak,  opus  23,  in 
D,  and  opus  87,  in  E-flat,  have  the  same  perfection  of 
style  and  animation  of  manner  that  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  trios.  The  strings  are  handled  with  dis- 
criminating touch.  There  is  something  clear  and  trans- 
parent in  the  style,  for  all  the  impetuous,  highly  rhyth- 
mical, and  impassioned  material.  And  the  effective- 
ness of  the  pianoforte  in  the  combination  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, considering  how  relatively  simple  it  all  is. 
In  the  first  movement  of  the  quartet  in  D,  for  example, 
the  duet  that  is  half  canon  between  the  cello  and  piano 
in  the  statement  of  the  second  theme,  and  shortly  after, 
following  a  two  measure  trill,  the  almost  Mozartian 
figuration  given  to  the  pianoforte  while  the  strings  de- 
velop the  possibilities  within  this  second  theme;  the 
magical  scoring  at  the  return  of  the  first  theme,  which 
here,  as  at  the  beginning,  is  given  in  the  middle  regis- 
ters of  the  cello,  being  thus  made  both  melody  and  rich 
bass  beneath  the  almost  laughably  simple  figures  for 
the  pianoforte;  these  alone  in  one  movement  are  in- 
stances of  a  wholly  delightful  style. 

In  the  second  quartet  the  style  is  more  powerful  but 
not  the  less  clear.  There  is  a  splendid  incisiveness  in 
the  first  complete  statement  of  the  first  theme,  follow- 
ing the  impetuous  run  of  the  pianoforte.  Here  are 
violin  and  viola  in  unison,  the  cello  spreading  richness 
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through  the  bass  with  its  wide  swinging  figures,  and  the 
piano  adding  a  brilliance  by  means  of  commonplaces 
which  are  here  delightful.  Later  on  there  is  a  long 
passage  scored  in  a  favorite  way  of  Dvorak's.  The 
cello  is  given  the  low  foundation  notes,  which  are  com- 
plemented by  the  viola,  both  instruments  playing  piz- 
zicato. The  violin  has  a  melody  which  follows  the  fig- 
uration of  the  pianoforte,  here  of  the  simplest  kind,  but 
floating  as  it  were  in  mid-air  over  the  foundation  tones 
of  the  cello.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  third 
movement,  similarly  arranged,  the  pianoforte  part  be- 
ing without  a  bass  of  its  own,  the  whole  fabric  sup- 
ported by  the  low  notes  of  the  cello. 

The  quintet,  opus  84,  in  A  major,  is  not  less  effec- 
tively scored.  The  pianoforte  part  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  brilliant  as  a  whole  than  in  the  quartets,  quite 
properly  so  because  of  the  added  force  in  the  strings. 
In  the  second  movement  we  have  another  Dumka,  with 
its  wild,  passionate  changes,  and  for  a  scherzo  there  is 
a  Furianty  another  touch  of  Bohemia. 

In  French  chamber  music  with  pianoforte  no  work  is 
so  great  as  the  quintet  in  F  minor  by  Cesar  Franck.  It 
is  fit  to  stand  with  the  symphony,  the  string  quartet, 
even  the  Beatitudes  of  this  master,  as  a  perfect  and 
broad  expression  of  his  remarkable  genius.  The  very 
beginning  makes  us  aware  that  we  are  to  hear  a  work 
made  up  of  two  independent  groups  of  sound.  There 
is  the  string  quartet,  with  its  passionate  announcement 
of  the  chief,  or  one  of  the  chief,  ideas  of  the  piece. 
Then  there  is  the  hushed  reply  of  the  piano,  offering 
another  idea  out  of  which  much  is  to  grow.  And,  so 
interchanging,  the  two  groups  play  out  the  introduc- 
tion. The  material  of  all  three  movements  is  decidedly 
symphonic,  and  the  resources  of  this  combination  of 
instruments  are  taxed  to  the  extreme.  In  a  great  part 
of  the  work  they  maintain  a  decided  independence,  now 
answering  each  other  as  in  the  statement  of  the  first 
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allegro  motive,  now  asserting  themselves  against  each 
other,  as  very  clearly  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
last  movement  where  the  figuration  of  the  pianoforte 
is  as  distinct  as  a  theme  and  the  four  instruments  play 
another  theme  against  it  in  unisons  and  octaves. 

Indeed  the  use  of  unison  and  octave  passages  for  the 
strings  is  conspicuous  in  every  movement,  as  if  only 
by  so  combining  the  quartet  could  maintain  its  own 
against  the  pianoforte.  Notice  this  in  the  great  E  minor 
passage  of  the  development  section  in  the  first  move- 
ment.* Here  is  music  of  greatest  and  stormiest  force. 
Franck  has  scored  the  accompaniment  in  the  heaviest 
registers  of  the  pianoforte,  and  is  yet  able  to  bring  out 
his  theme  clearly  above  and  his  desired  thunder  by 
joining  all  the  instruments  in  the  statement  of  it.  No- 
tice the  unisons,  too,  in  the  climax  before  the  return  of 
the  chief  motive,  how  the  strings  make  themselves 
heard,  not  only  above  a  brilliant  accompaniment,  but 
actually  against  another  theme,  given  with  all  the  force 
of  the  piano.  Only  in  the  statement  of  the  second 
theme  in  the  third  section  of  the  movement  does  the 
piano  join  with  the  strings.  Immediately  after  these 
follows  another  tremendous  passage  in  which  only  by 
joining  together  can  the  strings  rise  above  the  thun- 
derous accompaniment  of  the  piano. 

The  result  is,  indeed,  more  a  symphony  than  a  piano- 
forte quintet,  and  the  style  is  solid  and  massive  in  effect. 
Franck's  polyphonic  skill  is,  however,  revealed  at  its 
very  best,  and  his  special  art  of  structure,  building  all 
the  movements  out  of  a  few  ideas  common  to  all,  is  not 
less  striking  here  than  it  is  in  the  'Prelude,  Chorale 
and  Fugue'  for  the  pianoforte  alone.  This  quintet, 
with  those  of  Schumann  and  Brahms,  represents  the  ut- 
termost it  is  possible  to  produce  with  the  combination 
of  string  quartet  and  pianoforte.  Schumann's  is  the 
most  lucid,  Brahms'  the  most  vigorous,  and  Franck's 

*  A  few  measures  after  L  in  the  edition  published  by  J.  Hamelle,  Paris. 
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the  most  impassioned  and  dramatic  of  all  the  piano- 
forte quintets. 

Yet  there  are  other  brilliant  and  successful  quintets 
to  be  noticed.  A  quintet  in  D  minor,  opus  89,  by  Gabriel 
Faure  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  in  1906. 
Faure  had  already  composed  two  pianoforte  quartets, 
one  in  C  minor,  opus  15,  and  one  in  G  minor,  opus  25. 
In  these  he  had  shown  himself  a  master  of  style  in  the 
combination  of  pianoforte  with  strings,  and  such  mas- 
tery is  no  less  evident  in  the  quintet.  The  latter  is  more 
modern  in  spirit  and  in  harmonies.  There  are  three 
movements:  a  molto  moderato,  an  adagia,  and  an  al- 
legro moderato.  Of  these  the  first  is  gloomy  in  char- 
acter, and  the  second  is  elegiac.  The  third  is  founded 
upon  a  single  figure  which  is  varied  again  and  again. 
The  treatment  of  the  piano  is  in  the  main  light,  so  that 
the  instrument  does  not  overpower  the  strings.  Notice 
how  the  piano  opens  the  work  with  a  sort  of  curtain  of 
sound,  against  which  the  instruments  enter  one  by  one. 
Most  of  this  background  is  light,  being  arranged  for 
the  upper  registers  of  the  piano.  Throughout  the  whole 
first  movement  the  piano  seldom  takes  part  in  the  the- 
matic development,  but  almost  always  contributes  a 
lightly  flowing  sound.  In  the  adagio,  too,  there  is  much 
of  the  same  style.  There  is  a  middle  section  here  in 
which  all  the  instruments,  including  the  piano,  always 
in  the  upper  registers,  are  lightly  combined  into  a 
canonic  flow  which  is  wholly  exquisite  in  style.  The 
motives  so  treated  return  in  a  sort  of  apologue  at  the 
end  of  this  movement  but  are  not  here  so  delicately 
treated.  In  the  last  movement  the  piano  takes  a  much 
greater  part  in  the  development  of  the  themes.  It  an- 
nounces at  once  the  motive  which,  passacaglia-wise,  is 
used  as  the  foundation  for  the  whole  movement.  The 
odd  spacing — the  two  hands  are  two  octaves  apart — 
gives  a  peculiarly  shadowy  effect  in  which  the  pizzica- 
tos  of  the  other  instruments  make  themselves  heard  as 
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sparks  may  be  seen  in  mist.  The  whole  movement  is  a 
masterpiece  of  delicacy. 

Other  quintets  have  been  written  by  composers  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  none  has  made  more 
than  a  local  impression.  There  is  a  quintet  by  Gold- 
mark,  opus  30,  in  B-flat,  hardly  worth  mentioning;  a 
more  brilliant  one  by  one  of  the  younger  Bohemian 
composers,  V.  Novak  (b.  1870),  which  in  its  intense 
nationalism  is  a  fitting  descendant  of  Smetana  and 
Dvorak,  but  is  lacking  in  personal  inspiration;  a  quin- 
tet by  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi.  Sgambati  has  written  a 
quintet  without  distinction.  Mr.  Dunhill  tells  us  in  his 
book  *  on  chamber  music  that  there  is  an  excellent 
quintet  by  a  young  British  composer,  James  Friskin. 
Moreover  the  sextet  for  piano  and  strings  by  Joseph 
Holbrooke,  in  which  a  double  bass  is  added  to  the  quar- 
tet, deserves  mention.  And  among  American  compos- 
ers Arthur  Foote  and  George  Chadwick  should  be  men- 
tioned, the  one  for  his  quintet  in  A  minor,  opus  38,  the 
other  for  his  quintet  in  E-flat  major,  without  opus 
number. 

Only  a  few  piano  quartets  have  been  written  since 
those  of  Brahms  and  Dvorak  which  are  significant  of 
any  development  or  even  of  a  freshness  of  life.  Those 
of  Faure  have  already  been  mentioned  as  being  perfect 
in  style,  but  on  the  whole  they  seem  less  original  and 
less  interesting  than  the  quintet  by  the  same  composer. 
Saint-Saens'  quartet,  opus  41,  is  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  fine  sense 
of  instrumental  style  which  it  reveals,  but  is  on  the 
whole  uninteresting  and  is  certainly  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  quartets  of  Faure  or  those  of  dTndy  and 
Chausson.  DTndy's  quartet,  opus  7,  in  A  minor  is  no 
longer  a  new  work,  nor  does  it  show  in  any  striking 
way  those  qualities  in  French  music  which  have  more 

*  'Chamber   Music,   a   Treatise   for   Students,'   by   Thomas   F.   Dunhill. 
London,  1913. 
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recently  come  to  splendid  blooming.  But  it  is  carefully 
wrought  and  the  three  movements  are  moderately  in- 
teresting. The  second  is  perhaps  the  best  music,  the 
third  is  certainly  the  most  spirited.  There  is  more  of 
the  manner  though  perhaps  less  of  the  spirit  of  Cesar 
Franck  in  Chausson's  quartet  in  A  major,  opus  30. 

In  the  North  we  come  across  an  early  work  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  opus  13,  in  the  form  of  a  pianoforte  quar- 
tef,  which  is  exceedingly  long,  but  interesting  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  trace  the  development  of  Strauss' 
art  of  self-expression.  The  pianoforte  is  not  given  un- 
due prominence  and  the  scoring  is  worthier  of  more 
interesting  material.  Still  farther  north  one  meets 
with  Christian  Sinding's  quartet  in  E  minor,  which  is 
chiefly  a  tour  de  force  for  the  pianist. 

Excepting  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  various  other 
instruments,  the  great  amount  of  chamber  music  into 
which  the  piano  enters  consists  of  trios,  pianoforte 
quartets  and  pianoforte  quintets.  Mention  must  not  be 
omitted,  however,  of  Schubert's  quintet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  which  the  cello  is  replaced  by  double  bass. 
The  employment  of  the  air  of  one  of  his  songs  {Die 
Forelle)  as  the  subject  for  the  variations  in  the  slow 
movement  has  given  the  work  the  name  Forellen  Quin- 
tet, The  treatment  of  the  piano  in  the  variations  is 
exceedingly  effective. 

Ill 

As  to  sonatas,  those  for  violin  and  piano  are  treated 
elsewhere.  .  There  are  too  many  to  be  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  There  are  fewer  for  the  cello  and  the  best  of 
these  may  here  be  mentioned.  Skill  in  playing  the 
violoncello  was  slower  to  develop  than  that  in  playing 
the  violin.  This  was  probably  because  the  viola  da 
gamba  with  its  six  strings  was  easier  to  play  and  was 
more  in  favor  as  a  solo  instrument.    The  baryton  was 
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a  kind  of  viola  da  gamba  with  sympathetic  strings 
stretched  under  the  fingerboard,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
maturity  of  Haydn  this  instrument  was  in  general  fa- 
vor. But  the  tone  of  the  viola  da  gamba  was  lighter 
than  that  of  the  violoncello,  and  so  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  cello  was  preferred 
to  the  gamba  for  the  bass  parts  of  works  like  Corelli's 
in  concerted  style.  Little  by  little  it  rose  into  promi- 
nence from  this  humble  position.  Meanwhile  the  im- 
mortal suites  for  the  violoncello  alone  by  Bach  had 
been  written.  Bach  was  probably  advised  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  instrument  by  Abel,  who  was  a  famous 
gamba  player;  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  these  suites 
were  conceived  for  the  gamba  as  much  as  for  the  cello.* 
The  last  of  them,  however,  was  written  especially  for 
the  viola  pomposa,  an  instrument  which  Bach  invented 
himself.  This  was  a  small  cello  with  an  extra  string 
tuned  to  E,  a  fifth  above  the  A  of  the  cello. 

Among  composers  who  wrote  expressly  for  the  cello 
were  Giorgio  Antoniotti,  who  lived  in  Milan  about  1740, 
and  Lanzetti,  who  was  'cellist  to  the  king  of  Sardinia 
between  1730  and  1750.  Later  the  Italians  A.  Canavasso 
and  Carlo  Ferrari  (b.  1730)  became  famous  as  players, 
and  Boccherini  also  was  a  brilliant  cellist. 

However,  the  cello  sprang  into  its  present  impor- 
tance as  a  solo  instrument  largely  through  the  French- 
man Jean  Louis  Duport  (1749-1819),  whose  understand- 
ing of  the  instrument  led  him  to  a  discovery  of  those 
principles  of  fingering  and  bowing  which  have  made 
modem  virtuosity  possible.  His  Essai  sur  le  doigter  du 
violoncelle  et  la  conduit e  de  Varchet  was  truly  an 
epoch-making  work.  That  a  new  edition  was  issued  as 
recently  as  1902  proves  the  lasting  worth  and  stability 
of  his  theories. 

Frederick  William  H,  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom 
Mozart  dedicated  three  of  his  string  quartets,  was  a 

*  See   Snitta:  *Johann  Sebastian  Bach.' 
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pupil  of  Duport's.  Mozart's  quartets,  written  with  an 
eye  to  pleasing  the  monarch,  give  special  prominence 
to  the  cello.  Hence  through  Duport  we  approach  the 
great  masters  and  their  works  for  the  cello. 

Beethoven  wrote  five  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano. 
The  first  two,  opus  5,  were  written  in  1796,  while 
Beethoven  was  staying  in  Berlin,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  dedicating  them  to  Frederick  William  H, 
and  for  his  own  appearance  in  public  with  Duport. 
They  are  noticeably  finer,  or  more  expressive  works, 
than  the  early  sonatas  for  violin,  opus  12;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  cello  does  not  suggest  a  style  which,  empty 
of  meaning,  is  yet  beautiful  and  effective  by  reason  of 
sheer  brilliance.  The  violin  sonatas,  all  of  them  except 
the  last,  are  largely  virtuoso  music.  The  cello  sonatas 
are  more  serious  and  on  the  whole  more  sober.  This 
may  be  laid  to  thoroughly  practical  reasons.  The  cello 
has  not  the  variety  of  technical  possibilities  that  the 
violin  has,  nor  even  in  such  rapid  passages  as  can  be 
played  upon  it  can  it  give  a  brilliant  or  carrying  tone. 
By  reason  of  its  low  register  it  can  be  all  too  easily 
overpowered  by  the  piano.  Only  the  high  notes  on  the 
A  string  can  make  themselves  heard  above  a  solid  or 
resonant  accompaniment.  Hence  if  the  composer  de- 
sires to  write  a  brilliant,  showy  sonata  for  pianoforte 
and  cello,  he  can  do  so  only  by  sacrificing  all  but  the 
topmost  registers  of  the  cello.  Even  at  that  the  piano  is 
more  than  likely  to  put  the  cello  wholly  in  the  shade. 

To  write  effectively  for  the  combination,  therefore, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  variety  of  re- 
sources of  the  cello,  limited  as  they  may  be,  one  must 
not  write  brilliantly,  but  clearly,  in  a  transparent  and 
careful  style.  Of  such  a  style  these  early  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  offer  an  excellent  example,  though  the  mu- 
sic itself  sounds  to-day  old-fashioned  and  formal. 

The  best  of  the  first  sonata,  which  consists  of  a  long 
slow  introduction,  an  allegro,  and  an  allegro  vivace, 
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all  in  F  major,  is  the  last  movement.  This  is  in  mood  a 
little  scherzo,  in  form  a  rondo.  Particularly  the  chief 
subject  is  delightfully  scored  for  the  two  instruments 
at  the  very  opening.  The  second  sonata,  in  G  minor, 
begins  like  the  first  with  a  long  slow  introduction,  in 
which  the  piano  has  some  elaborate  figuration.  There 
follows  an  allegro  molto,  rather  a  presto,  in  %  time, 
the  opening  theme  of  which  has  almost  the  spontaneous 
melodiousness  of  Schubert.  The  pianoforte  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  triplets,  which  are  high  on  the  keyboard 
when  the  cello  is  playing  in  its  lower  registers,  and  only 
low  when  the  cello  is  high  enough  to  escape  being  over- 
powered. This  constant  movement  in  triplets  will  re- 
mind one  of  the  first  pianoforte  sonata.  The  final  rondo 
is  on  the  whole  less  effective  than  the  rondo  of  the  first 
sonata.  Toward  the  end,  however,  there  is  considerable 
animation  in  which  one  finds  cello  and  piano  taking 
equal  share.  The  piano  has  for  many  measures  groups 
of  rapid  accompaniment  figures  against  which  the  cello 
has  saucy  little  phrases  in  staccato  notes.  Then  the 
cello  takes  up  the  rolling  figures  with  great  effect  and 
the  piano  has  a  capricious  and  brilliant  melody  in  high 
registers. 

The  next  sonata,  opus  69,  in  A  major,  was  not  writ- 
ten until  twelve  years  later.  A  different  Beethoven 
speaks  in  it.  The  first  theme,  announced  at  once  by 
the  cello  alone,  gives  the  key  to  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
It  is  gentle  (dolce)  in  character,  but  full  of  a  quiet  and 
moving  strength.  After  giving  the  first  phrase  of  it 
alone  the  cello  holds  a  long  low  E,  over  which  the  piano 
lightly  completes  it.  There  is  a  cadenza  for  piano,  and 
then,  after  the  piano  has  given  the  whole  theme  once 
again,  there  is  a  short  cadenza  for  cello,  leading  to  a 
short  transition  at  the  end  of  which  one  finds  the  sing- 
ing second  theme.  This  is  first  given  out  by  the  piano 
over  smooth  scales  by  the  cello,  and  then  the  cello  takes 
it  up  and  the  piano  plays  the  scales.    Nothing  could  be 
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more  exquisite  than  the  combination  of  these  two  in- 
struments in  this  altogether  lovely  sonata,  which  with- 
out effort  permits  each  in  turn  or  together  to  reveal  its 
most  musical  qualities.  Sometimes  the  cello  is  low  and 
impressive,  strong  and  independent,  while  the  piano  is 
lively  and  sparkling,  as  in  the  closing  parts  of  the  first 
section  of  the  first  movement.  Again  the  cello  has  vig- 
orous rolling  figures  that  bring  out  the  fullest  sonority 
the  instrument  is  capable  of,  while  the  piano  adds  the 
theme  against  such  a  vibrant  background,  with  no  fear 
of  drowning  the  cello,  as  in  the  first  portions  of  the  de- 
velopment section. 

The  scherzo  is  the  second  movement,  and  here  again 
each  instrument  is  allowed  a  full  expression  of  its  mu- 
sical powers.  The  style  is  light,  the  rhythm  syncopated. 
There  is  fascinating  play  at  imitations.  And  in  the 
trio  the  cello  plays  in  rich  double-stops.  There  is  but  a 
short  adagio  before  the  final  allegro,  only  a  brief  but 
telling  expression  of  seriousness,  and  then  the  allegro 
brings  to  full  flower  the  quiet,  concealed,  so  to  speak, 
and  tranquil  happiness  of  the  first  movement. 

Finally  there  are  two  sonatas,  opus  102,  which  are 
in  every  way  representative  of  the  Beethoven  of  the 
last  pianoforte  sonatas  and  even  the  last  quartets.  The 
first  of  these — in  C  major — Beethoven  himself  entitled  a 
'free  sonata,'  and  the  form  is  indeed  free,  recalling  the 
form  of  the  A  major  pianoforte  sonata,  opus  101,  upon 
which  Beethoven  was  working  at  the  same  time.  In 
spirit,  too,  it  is  very  like  the  A  major  sonata,  but  lacks 
the  more  obvious  melodic  charm.  The  sonata  begins 
with  an  andante,  in  that  singing  yet  mystical  style 
which  characterizes  so  much  of  Beethoven's  last  work, 
and  the  andante  does  not  end  but  seems  to  lose  itself,  to 
become  absorbed  in  a  mist  of  trills,  out  of  which  there 
springs  a  vigorous  allegro  vivace,  in  the  dotted  march 
rhythm  which  one  finds  in  the  later  pianoforte  sonatas. 
After  this,  a  short  rhapsodical  adagio  brings  us  back  to 
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a  bit  of  the  opening  andante,  which  once  more  trills 
itself  away,  seems  to  be  snuffed  out,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sudden  little  phrase  which,  all  unexpected,  announces 
the  beginning  of  the  final  rondo. 

The  second  of  the  two,  in  D  major,  is  more  regular 
in  structure.  There  is  an  allegro  con  brio  in  clear  form, 
an  adagio,  and  a  final  fugue,  following  the  adagio  with- 
out pause.  In  both  these  sonatas  every  trace  of  the 
virtuoso  has  disappeared.  Both  are  fantasies,  or  poems 
of  hidden  meaning.  Because  of  this  mysteriousness, 
and  also  because  the  lack  of  all  virtuoso  elements  seems 
to  leave  the  combination  a  little  dry,  the  sonatas  are  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  opus  69. 

Besides  the  sonatas  Beethoven  wrote  three  sets  of 
variations  for  cello  and  piano,  only  one  of  which — on 
the  air  Ein  Mddchen  oder  Weibchen  from  Mozart's 
'Magic  Flute' — has  an  opus  number.  These  are  early 
works  and  are  without  special  interest  or  value. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  chamber  music  has  been 
written  for  pianoforte  and  cello  by  subsequent  compos- 
ers. By  Schumann  there  is  only  a  set  of  five  short 
pieces,  in  Volkston,  opus  102.  Some  of  these  are  charm- 
ing, but  all  are,  of  course,  slight.  Schumann  uses  the 
cello  in  very  high  registers,  notably  in  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth.  In  the  second  part  of  the  third  he  even 
writes  sixths  for  the  cello  in  such  high  registers.  The 
low  registers  are  rather  neglected,  so  that  the  set  is 
monotonous  in  color. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  some  Variations  concertantes, 
opus  17,  for  piano  and  cello,  and  two  sonatas,  opus  45 
in  B-flat,  and  opus  58  in  D.  The  piano  predominates  in 
the  variations.  The  second  and  fourth  are  hardly  more 
than  piano  solos;  but  in  others  the  cello  is  effectively 
handled.  The  third,  the  fifth  with  its  pizzicato,  which, 
by  the  way  Mendelssohn  stood  in  a  fair  way  to  over- 
whelm entirely  by  a  noisy  piano,  and  the  eighth,  with 
its  long  held  note,  later  its  wide  rolling  figures  and  pow- 
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erful  sixths,  account  in  a  measure  for  the  wide  popu- 
larity which  this  work  once  enjoyed  among  cellists. 
But  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it.  Of  the  sonatas  little 
can  be  said  but  that  they  are  generally  well  scored,  and 
that  they  display  the  qualities  of  the  cello  in  its  various 
registers.  The  piano  is  less  well  treated,  for  Mendels- 
sohn had,  after  all,  little  instinct  for  a  variety  of  piano- 
forte effects.  The  theme  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
first  sonata  has  something  of  a  vigorous  swing.  The 
chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the  second  sonata, 
too,  though  it  will  irritate  those  to  whom  Mendelssohn's 
mannerisms  have  become  distressing,  has  a  breadth  of 
line,  and  rises  up  quite  manfully  to  its  high  point.  But 
the  second  theme  rather  proves  that  there  can  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  The  allegretto  is  not  danger- 
ously fascinating,  but  it  has  a  sort  of  charm.  Mendels- 
sohn's treatment  of  the  cello  is  generally  suited  to  the 
salon.  He  brings  out  many  of  its  qualities,  but  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  accentuate  the  shortcomings  of  the 
instrument.  In  his  hands  the  cello  is  a  sentimental 
singer  with  a  small  voice. 

With  Brahms  the  cello  is  more  an  instrument  of 
mystery  and  gloom.  His  fondness  for  low  notes  here 
causes  him  to  write  constantly  for  the  two  lower  strings, 
and  his  sonatas  may  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  some  by 
the  lack  of  a  more  vehement  expression  which  is  in 
some  measure  possible  to  the  upper  strings.  The  first 
sonata,  opus  38,  is  in  E  minor  and  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  unfamiliar  ear  than  the  later  one  in  F  major, 
opus  99.  But  the  tone  of  the  great  part  of  the  E  minor 
sonata  is  gloomy,  though  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement  has  warmth  and  the  allegretto  quasi  men-- 
uetto  a  certain  light  movement.  The  F  major  sonata 
was  probably  written  with  the  playing  of  Robert  Haus- 
mann  (b.  1852)  in  mind.  Mr.  FuUer-Maitland  finds  in 
it  a  *mood  of  wild  energy  such  as  is  not  frequent  in 
Brahms'  later  works.'     For  all  the  gloominess  of  the 
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first  and  the  sternness  of  the  second  of  these  sonatas 
there  is  a  splendid  dignity  in  both  which  must  ever 
give  them  a  firm  place  in  the  literature  for  the  violon- 
cello. It  may  be  that  they  lose  in  grace  because 
Brahms  has  so  carefully  shunned  any  brilliant  display; 
but  on  the  other  hand  what  they  lose  in  grace  is  more 
than  made  up  by  what  they  gain  in  virility.  The  senti- 
mental qualities  in  the  cello  have  been  so  much  empha- 
sized that  without  these  sonatas  of  Brahms,  and  those 
of  Beethoven,  one  might  well  believe  that  it  had  none 
other  than  a  sugary  voice. 

Among  more  modem  sonatas  only  two  stand  out 
with  any  prominence.  One  of  these  is  by  Grieg.  It  is 
in  A  minor,  full  of  passion  and  swing.  No  doubt  it 
owes  its  prominence  to  the  charm  of  the  Norwegian 
material  out  of  which  Grieg  has  made  it.  There  are 
incisive  rhythms  that  make  one  aware  of  the  strength 
of  the  cello.  The  piano  is  a  little  too  prominent  in  cer- 
tain parts.  Grieg  has  favored  its  brilliance.  But  never- 
theless the  sonata  is  a  manly  and  refreshing  work. 

A  sonata  for  cello  and  piano  in  F  major,  opus  6,  by 
Richard  Strauss  has  been  gratefully  adopted  by  cellists. 
Musically  it  is  neither  profound  nor  interesting,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  technical  skill,  as  in  the  fugal  parts 
of  the  first  movement,  and  though  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty.  The  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement  is  what  one  might  call  luscious;  there  is  a 
glorious  theme  in  the  last  movement  contrasting  with 
the  light  motives  which  generally  predominate;  and  the 
climax  of  the  slow  movement  is  passionate.  The  piano- 
forte is  not  well  handled,  and  there  is  a  sameness  in 
rhythms;  but  the  balance  between  the  two  instruments 
is  remarkably  well  kept.  In  the  development  of  second 
theme  material  in  the  first  movement  there  are  pas- 
sages in  which  the  cello  is  made  boldly  and  passionately 
to  sing,  and  the  use  of  its  very  low  notes  in  the  climax 
of  the  slow  movement,  as  well  as  the  light  figures  in 
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the  last,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  variety  which  is  in 
spite  of  all  possible  to  it. 

There  remains  only  to  mention  the  sonata  by  Max 
Reger,  opus  78,  two  sonatas  by  Emanuel  Moor,  one  by 
Guy  Ropartz  in  G  minor,  two  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
opus  32  and  opus  123,  as  among  those  which  make  a 
partial  success  of  the  extremely  difficult  combination. 

If  excellent  music  for  cello  and  piano  is  so  rare,  mu- 
sic for  the  viola  and  piano  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 
The  two  instruments  do  not  go  well  together.  Practi- 
cally the  only  example  of  the  combination  in  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  is  furnished  by  Schumann's 
Mdrchen  bilder,  which  are  but  indifferent  music.  York 
Bowen,  an  English  composer,  has  considered  it  worthy 
of  the  sonata,  and  has  written  two  for  it,  one  in  C  minor 
and  one  in  F  major.  Mr.  Benjamin  Dale  has  also  writ- 
ten some  agreeable  pieces,  including  a  suite  and  a  fan- 
tasy. 

IV 

There  are  relatively  few  works  also  in  which  the 
piano  has  been  combined  with  wind  instruments.  The 
wind  instruments  which  have  been  most  employed  in 
chamber  music  are  the  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bas- 
soon. Occasionally  there  is  a  short  bit  for  horn,  or  for 
English  horn,  and  rarely  something  for  trumpet  or 
saxophone.  No  special  combination  of  these  instru- 
ments either  by  themselves  or  with  the  piano  has  ob- 
tained signal  favor,  and  we  may  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  mentioning  with  brief  notice  the  various  works 
of  the  great  masters  in  turn.  We  will  include  likewise 
here  their  chamber  works  for  wind  instruments  with- 
out pianoforte. 

Of  Haydn's  works  we  will  only  mention  the  two  trios 
for  flute  and  violin  and  the  octet  for  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons.     Most  of  Mo- 
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zart's  works  for  wind  instruments  bear  the  mark  of 
some  occasion.  There  are  a  great  many  Serenades  and 
DivertimentU  which  can  hardly  be  called  representative 
of  his  best  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Among  the  interesting  works  are  the  concerto 
for  flute  and  harp  (K  299),  the  trio  for  clarinet,  viola 
and  piano  (K  498),  the  quintet  for  pianoforte,  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  (K  452),  and  the  quintet  for 
clarinet  and  strings  (K  581).  The  trio  was  composed  in 
Vienna  in  August,  1786,  and  is  conspicuous  for  a  fine 
handling  of  the  viola.  The  clarinet  is  not  used  at  all  in 
the  lower  registers,  lest  it  interfere  with  the  viola.  Mo- 
zart considered  the  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instru- 
ments at  the  time  he  wrote  it  the  best  thing  he  had 
written.  It  was  composed  in  March,  1784,  for  a  public 
concert  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  Jahn 
\vrote  of  it  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  true 
triumph  in  the  art  of  recognizing  and  adapting  the  pe- 
culiar euphonious  quality  of  each  instrument.  Doubt- 
less it  served  as  a  model  for  Beethoven's  composition 
in  the  same  form. 

Mozart  was  the  first  among  composers  to  recognize 
the  beauty  of  the  clarinet.  Among  his  warmest  friends 
was  Anton  Stadler,  an  excellent  clarinet  player,  and 
the  great  clarinet  quintet  was  composed  for  Stadler  and 
is  known  as  the  Stadler  quintet.  The  clarinet,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  penetrating  quality,  is  somewhat  neces- 
sarily treated  as  a  solo  instrument;  but  the  background 
supplied  by  the  strings  is  no  mere  accompaniment.  The 
whole  work  shows  the  finest  care  and  may  well  rank 
with  the  string  quintets  among  Mozart's  greatest  and 
most  pleasing  works. 

Beethoven's  works  for  wind  instruments  in  chamber 
music  are  not  numerous.  In  the  expression  of  his  force- 
ful and  passionate  ideas  he  demanded  a  medium  of  far 
greater  technical  ability  than  he  could  ask  of  the  wind 
players  of  that  day.    There  is  an  early  trio  for  piano, 
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flute  and  bassoon,  written  before  he  left  Bonn;  an  octet 
in  E-flat  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  and 
two  horns,  written  in  1792,  but  published  as  opus  103; 
and  a  few  other  early  works  without  value;  a  sextet  for 
two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  two  horns,  written  in  1795 
and  not  published  till  1819,  then  as  opus  81;  another 
early  sextet,  opus  71,  for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
and  two  horns;  and  finally  the  most  considerable  of  his 
compositions  for  an  ensemble  of  wind  instruments,  the 
quintet  in  E-flat  major,  opus  16,  for  piano,  oboe,  clari- 
net, horn,  and  bassoon,  the  septet  in  E-flat,  opus  20,  for 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  violin,  viola,  cello,  and  double- 
bass.  The  sonata  in  F,  opus  17,  for  horn  and  piano  was 
written  in  a  night,  according  to  a  well-known  story,  for 
the  horn  player  Punto — originally  Stich — and  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  a  bit  of  pot-boiling. 
Most  of  these  early  works  were  written  for  an  oc- 
casion. Prince  Maximilian  Franz,  in  whose  service 
Beethoven  was  for  a  time  employed  before  he  left  Bonn 
and  came  to  Vienna,  was  especially  fond  of  wind  in- 
struments. His  'Table-music'  was  generally  of  this  kind 
and  he  had  in  his  employ  two  oboists,  two  clarinetists, 
two  horn  players,  and  two  players  of  the  bassoon. 
Beethoven's  early  works  therefore  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  vn-itten  with  these  players  in  mind.  He  was 
sure  of  having  them  performed.  In  later  years  he 
looked  with  no  little  scorn  upon  many  of  them.  Even 
of  the  septet,  opus  20,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  was  some  natural  feeling  in  it  but  little  art.  And 
of  the  early  sextet  which  was  published  in  1809  as  opus 
70  he  wrote  to  his  publishers  that  it  was  one  of  his 
early  pieces  and  was,  moreover,  written  in  a  night, 
that  there  was  little  further  to  say  about  it  except  that 
it  was  written  by  a  composer  who  had  at  least  produced 
some  better  works — though  many  men  might  still  con- 
sider this  the  best.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
nearly  all  of  tliem  Beethoven  made  the  best  of  the  pos- 
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sibilities  open  to  him,  possibilities  which  were  greatly 
restricted  by  the  general  lack  of  technical  skill  in  play- 
ing wind  instruments,  and  that  all  show  at  least  a  clear 
and  logical  form. 

The  octet,  opus  103,  the  sextet,  opus  81,  the  sextet, 
opus  71,  and  the  quintet,  opus  16,  are  all  in  the  key  of 
E-flat  major,  a  key  which  is  favorable  to  all  wood- wind 
instruments.  The  octet  was  written,  as  we  have  said, 
in  1792.  Beethoven  rearranged  it  as  a  string  quintet 
and  in  that  form  it  was  published  in  1796  as  opus  4. 
In  its  original  form  the  chief  role  is  taken  by  the  oboe, 
especially  in  the  slow  second  movement,  which  has  the 
touch  of  a  pastoral  idyl.  The  last  movement  in  rondo 
form  offers  the  clarinets  an  opportunity  in  the  first 
episode.  A  Rondino  for  the  same  combination  of  in- 
struments written  about  the  same  time  seems  to  fore- 
cast parts  of  Fidelio.  The  sextet  for  two  horns  and 
string  quartet  is  little  more  than  a  duet  for  the  horns 
with  a  string  accompaniment. 

We  may  pass  over  the  trio  for  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  published  as  opus  87,  and  the  flute  duet  written 
for  his  friend  Degenhart  on  the  night  of  August  23, 
1792.  The  sextet,  opus  71,  which  Beethoven  said  was 
written  in  a  night,  is  none  the  less  written  with  great 
care.  The  prelude  introduction  and  the  cheerful  style 
suggest  some  happy  sort  of  serenade  music.  The  mel- 
ody (bassoon)  in  the  adagio  is  of  great  beauty.  There 
are,  among  its  movements,  a  minuet  and  a  lively  rondo 
in  march  rhythm. 

The  quintet,  opus  16,  in  which  the  piano  is  joined 
with  four  instruments  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
Mozart's  quintet  in  the  same  form;  though  Beethoven 
was  a  great  pianist  and  had  already  in  an  earlier  trio 
and  a  sonata  experimented  in  combining  the  pianoforte 
with  wind  instruments.  The  wind  instruments  are  here 
treated  as  an  independent  group  and  the  part  for  the 
piano  is  brilliant.    Tliere  is  a  richness  of  ideas  through- 
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out  which  raises  the  work  above  the  earlier  composi- 
tions for  wind. 

The  septet  in  E-flat,  opus  20,  for  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, violin,  viola,  cello  and  double-bass,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  of  Beethoven's  works  for  combinations 
of  wind  instruments.  It  was  written  just  before  1800 
and  was  so  full  of  joy  and  humor  that  those  who  had 
heard  Beethoven's  other  works  with  a  hostile  ear  were 
quite  won  over  for  the  time  being  by  this.  Technically 
it  may  be  considered  the  result  of  all  his  previous  ex- 
periments. It  is  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  suite.  There 
is  a  slow  prelude,  an  allegro  con  brio,  an  adagio  canta- 
bile,  a  tempo  di  menuetto,  which  he  later  arranged  for 
pianoforte  and  incorporated  in  the  little  sonata,  opus 
49,  No.  1,  a  theme  and  variations,  a  scherzo,  and  a  final 
presto,  which  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  andante 
of  great  beauty  and  of  more  seriousness  than  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  success  of  the 
work  is  due  first  to  the  freshness  of  the  ideas,  then  to 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  arranged  for  the  difficult 
combination  of  instruments.  For  Beethoven  has  made 
something  of  charm  out  of  the  very  shortcomings  of  the 
wind  instruments.  The  short  phrases,  the  straightfor- 
ward character  of  all  the  themes  and  motives,  and  the 
general  simplicity  all  show  these  necessarily  restricted 
instruments  at  their  very  best. 

Schubert's  octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  cello,  double- 
bass,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  chamber  music  for  the  wind  instru- 
ments. It  is  the  first  of  Schubert's  contributions  to 
chamber  music  which  fully  reveals  his  genius.  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  the  variations  for  flute  and 
piano  on  the  melody  of  one  of  his  songs  Trockene 
Blumen, 

None  of  the  great  composers  was  more  appreciative 
of  the  clarinet  than  Weber.  It  is  made  to  sound  beau- 
tifully in  all  his  overtures,  notably  in  that  to  'Oberon.' 
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He  wrote  two  concertos  for  clarinet  and  orchestra,  and 
a  big  sonata  in  concerto  style,  opus  48,  for  clarinet  and 
piano.  Besides  these  there  is  an  Air  and  Variations, 
opus  33,  for  clarinet  and  piano,  and  a  quintet,  opus  34, 
for  clarinet  and  strings.  Weber  also  wrote  a  charming 
trio,  opus  63,  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano. 

Spohr,  too,  showed  a  special  favor  towards  the  clari- 
net and  he,  like  Weber,  wrote  two  concertos  for  it. 
Three  of  Spohr's  works  which  were  broadly  famous  in 
their  day  and  much  beloved  are  the  nonet  for  strings, 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  opus  31;  the 
octet  for  violin,  two  violas,  cello,  double-bass,  clarinet, 
and  two  horns,  opus  32;  and  the  quintet  for  flute,  clari- 
net, horn,  bassoon,  and  piano.  The  two  former  are 
delicately  scored,  but  the  latter  is  marred  by  the  piano. 
Some  idea  of  the  fervor  with  which  Spohr's  music  was 
loved  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Chopin,  the 
most  selective  and  fastidiously  critical  of  all  composers, 
conceived  Spohr's  nonet  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  music.  Doubtless  the  perfection  of  style  delighted 
him,  a  virtue  for  which  he  was  willing  to  forgive  many 
a  weakness.  At  present  Spohr's  music  is  in  danger  of 
being  totally  neglected. 

Mendelssohn  contributed  nothing  to  this  branch  of 
chamber  music,  and  Schumann's  contributions  were 
slight  enough.  There  is  a  set  of  Mdrchenerzdhlungen, 
opus  132,  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  pianoforte,  which  have 
some  romantic  charm  but  no  distinction,  and  three  Ro- 
mances for  oboe.  Brahms'  trio  for  clarinet,  violoncello, 
and  piano  has  already  been  mentioned.  Besides  these 
he  wrote  two  excellent  sonatas  for  clarinet  and  piano, 
and  a  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings.  These  works 
are  almost  unique  among  Brahms'  compositions  for  an 
unveiled  tenderness  and  sweetness.  All  three  were 
probably  in  a  measure  inspired  by  the  playing  of  his 
friend  Professor  Muhlf eld,  who  even  from  the  orchestra 
made  an  impression  with  his  clarinet  upon  the  mem- 
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ories  of  those  who  gathered  at  the  epoch-making  per- 
formances at  Bayreuth.  The  quintet,  opus  115,  is  one 
of  the  most  poetic  and  moving  of  all  Brahms'  composi- 
tions. The  two  clarinet  sonatas,  one  in  F  minor  and 
one  in  E-flat  major,  were  published  together  in  1896 
as  opus  120.  In  these  there  is  the  same  unusual  tender- 
ness which  appeals  so  directly  to  the  heart  in  the 
quintet. 

Since  the  time  of  Brahms  most  composers  have  writ- 
ten something  in  small  forms  for  the  wind  instruments 
with  or  without  piano  or  strings.  Most  of  these  have  a 
charm,  yet  perhaps  none  is  to  be  distinguished.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  is  Pieme's  Pastorale  variee,  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  trombone,  horn,  and  two  bassoons. 
But  here  we  have  in  truth  a  small  wind  orchestra. 
DTndy's  Chanson  et  Danses,  opus  50,  two  short  pieces 
for  flute,  two  clarinets,  horn,  and  two  bassoons,  Faure's 
Nocturne,  opus  33,  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns  and  two  bassoons,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces  of  a  composer  little  known,  J.  Mouquet,  are 
representative  of  the  best  that  the  modern  French  com- 
posers have  done  in  this  kind  of  chamber  music.  De- 
bussy's Rhapsodie,  for  clarinet  and  piano,  is  evidently 
a  piece  d*occasion.  It  was  written  for  the  Concours 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Max  Reger's  sonata  in  A-flat, 
opus  49,  No.  1,  for  clarinet  and  piano,  and  a  concerto 
for  Waldhorn  and  piano  by  Richard  Strauss  stand  out 
conspicuously  among  the  works  of  the  Germans.  In 
this  country  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  is  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  with  an  unusually  keen  instinct  for  the  ef- 
fects of  wind  instruments  in  chamber  music.  His  two 
Rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola,  and  piano  show  a  delicacy 
of  style  that  cannot  be  matched  in  work  for  a  similar 
combination  by  other  composers. 
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Abel,  591. 

Absolute   music,   312. 

Accentuation  (in  syncopated 
rhythm),   220f. 

Accompaniment  figures  (in  piano- 
forte music),  181,  198;  (Mendels- 
sohn), 213f;  (Schumann),  222, 
231;  (Brahms),  240;  (Chopin), 
268f,  270,  272;  (Liszt),  306f; 
(Heller),  321;  (Scriabine),  338; 
(in  string  quartet),  564.  See 
also  Alberti  bass;  Basso  os- 
tinatb;   Tum-Tum  bass. 

Acrostics  in  music,  218. 

After-sounds  (in  pianoforte  music), 
356,    357,   363. 

Agremens,   35,  59,  128. 

Agricola,    374. 

Air  and  Variations,  26. 

Alard,  447,  452. 

Albeniz,   Isaac,  339. 

Albergati,   391. 

[d'l  Albert,  Eugen,  324,  330. 

Alberti,  Domenico,  48,  97,  107f,  139. 

Alberti  bass,  llOff,  120,  178,  242, 
268. 

Albinoni,  Tommaso,  399,  422. 

Alkan,   Charles-Valentin,  342flF. 

Allegri,  G.,  475. 

Allemande,  23,  25. 

Amateurs,  209. 

Amati,  Andrea,  375. 

America,  Herz'  travels  in,  285. 

Andre,    425. 

Anet,   Batiste,  406. 

Angelico    (Fra),  373. 

Anglaise,   76. 

[d'jAnglebert,  36,  396f. 

Antoniotti,  Giorgio,  591. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  371. 

Arabs,  369. 

Arcadelt,  10. 

Arensky,  Anton,  333. 

Aria,   26,   69. 

Aria  form,  77,  102,  103. 

Arpeggios,  20,  448;  (in  violin  play- 
ing),  415. 

Arrangements.     See  Transcriptions. 

Attaignant,  469. 

Auer,  Leopold,  464,  465. 

Augenglaser,  512. 
[L']Augier,  43,  100. 

Austrian  National   Hymn,  496. 
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Bach,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  35,  59, 

86,    96,    98,    99,    100,    113,    lUff ; 

132,    417    490;     (quoted    on    the 

pianist's  art),  133. 

Sonata  in  D  major,  118. 

Bach,  Johann  Christian,  86,  97,  112, 

113,  114,  116,  117fF,  491,  498. 
Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  8,  28,  30, 
41,  42,  63fr,  95,  99,  128f,  131, 
134,  207,  267f,  305,  367,  U2in, 
428,  484;  (in  rel.  to  fugue  and 
suite),  70fr;  (in  rel.  to  con- 
certo, etc.),  81;  (influence  on 
Chopin),  254f;  (popularization 
of),  300. 
Well-tempered  Clavichord,  64,  71, 

81. 
Italian  concerto,  67,  82,  95. 
English  suite  in  G  minor,  67. 
Partitas,   75,   79. 
English  suites,  75f. 
French    suites,   75f. 
Preludes,   80. 
Toccatas,   81. 
Fantasias,  81. 

Goldberg   Variations,   83,   85, 
Musikalisches  Opfer,  84. 
Kunst  der  Fuge,  84. 
Violin   solo  sonatas,  422. 
Chaconne  for  violin  alone,  423. 
Sonatas  for  Harpsichord  and  Vio- 
lin,  423. 
Concertos  for  one  or  two  violins, 

423f. 
Violoncello   suites,   591. 
Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,   128. 
Baillot,    Pierre    Marie    Francois    de, 

412,  431,  433,  434. 
Balakireflf,  Mily,  330,  331,  338. 

Islamey   Fantasy,   330. 
Balance,  49. 
Balakireff,  555. 
Ballades,   17;    (Chopin),   256. 
Balletti,   377,   470,   473. 
Baltasarini.     See   Beaujoyeaulx. 
Balzac    (cited),  282. 
Banchieri,   Adriano,  471. 
Barbella,  Emanuele,  404. 
Barcarolle    (Chopin),    256. 
Barthelemon,  H.,  410. 
Baryton,  590f. 
Basle,  372. 
Bassani,  Giovanni  Battista,  389f,  480. 
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Bassedance,  470. 

Bassoon    (in   chamber   music),   598, 

604. 
Basso   ostinato,   387. 
Batiste.     See  Anet,  Batiste. 
Bauerl,    Paul,  473. 
Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  340. 
Beaujoyeaulx,    376f. 
Beaulieu,  376. 
Bebung,   3. 

Becker,  Diedrich,  473. 
Beethoven,  89,  98,  lOOf,  112,  116,  123, 
131f,  136,  ibUff,  t58fr,  175,  193, 
206,  207,  253f,  267,  367,  432,  433, 
U51ff,  509ff,  534,  575f,  592f,  599f, 
602;  (compared  to  Haydn  and 
Mozart),  133;  (pianoforte  play- 
ing), 160f;  (popularization  of), 
300;  (transcriptions),  306. 
Pianoforte     sonatas,     154flf,     159ff, 

168fF. 
Piano    sonata    in    C-sharp    minor 

(op.  27,  No.  2),  169f. 
Piano   sonata  in  A-flat    (op.  110), 

171f. 
Bagatelles    (piano),  173. 
Piano   Concerto    in    G   major,   173. 
Piano    concerto    in    E-flat    major 

(Emperor),  173. 
Diabelli   Variations,  173. 
Early  Violin  Sonatas,  454f. 
Violin  sonata  in  G  (op.  96),  456. 
Violin  concerto,  456f. 
Six  string  quartets   (op.  18),  510ff. 
String    quintet    in    G    major    (op. 

29),  512. 
*Bussian'  string  quartets   (op.  59), 

513fr. 
String   quartets    (op.    74   and   95), 

517. 
String   quartet    (op.    127),    520ff. 
String    quartet    in    A    minor    (op. 

132),  523ff. 
String  quartet  in  B-flat  major  (op. 

130),    527ff. 
String  quartets  in  C-sharp  minor, 

528flf. 
String    quartet    in    F    major    (op. 

135),    531ff. 
Trio,  op.   70,   575f. 
Trio,   op.   97,   576. 
Violoncello    sonata    in   F    (op.   5), 

592f. 
Violoncello  sonata  in  A    (op.  69), 

593f. 
Violoncello   sonata    in    G    (op.   5), 

593. 
Violoncello  sonata  (op.  102),  594f. 
Variations     on     air     from     'Magic 

Flute'),    595. 
Trio  for  piano,  flute  and  bassoon, 

599f. 
Septet,'  op.  20,  602. 
Bekker,  Paul,  512. 
Belgian    school    of    violin    playing, 

447. 
Bellini,  286. 
Benda,  Carl,  416. 
Benda,    Franz,    413,    414f,    417,    420. 

428. 
Benda,  Georg,  414. 
Benda,  Hans  Georg,  414. 


Benda,  Johann,  414. 

Benda,   Joseph,   414. 

Bennett,   William   Stemdale,  217. 

Beriot,     Charles     Auguste     de,     446, 

448. 
Berlioz,    207,    342;    (transcriptions), 

306. 
Bernadotte,   General,  432,  455. 
Bernardi,  390. 
Berthaume,    Isidore,    410. 
Biber,   Heinrich   Ignaz  Franz    [von], 

391f,  412,  422. 
'Biblical  Sonatas,*  27. 
Biblical    subjects,   27,   311. 
Bie,    [Dr.]    Oskar    (cited),   199,   322, 

344. 
Biffl,    108. 

Binary  form,   45,   49,   102,   103,   105. 
Bini,  Pasqualini,  403. 
Bizet,  462. 
Boccaccio,  373. 
Boccherini,    Luigi,    404,    487ff,    491, 

591. 
Boehm,   Joseph,  445. 
Bohemia,    556,    586. 
Bohm   (organist),  16. 
Bononcini,  390,  478. 
Borodine,  330,  553,  554f. 

String  quartet  in  A,  554. 
Borri,   390. 
Bourrees,    26. 
Bowen,  York,  598. 
Bowing      (violin),     403,     416,     431; 

('cello),   591. 
Brahms,  53,  168,  193,  238ff,  271,  273, 
321,    367,    442,    451,    U59f,    SiSff, 
578 f,   579,   583 ff,  587,   596f;    (in- 
fluence), 335. 
Pianoforte  sonatas,  240. 
Piano   sonata  in  G  major,  240f. 
Piano    sonata    in    F-sharp    minor, 

241. 
Piano  sonata  in  F  minor,  241. 
Paganini  Variations  (piano),  242f. 
Ballades   (piano),  242. 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Handel 

(piano),  243. 
Capriccios,    244flF. 
Rhapsodies    (piano),  245f. 
Intermezzos    (piano),  246. 
Piano   concertos,   247f. 
Violin    sonatas,    459f. 
Violin  concerto,  460. 
String   sextet,  543fr. 
String  quartet  in  B-flat  major  (op. 

67),  546. 
String  quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  51, 

No.   2),   546. 
Trios    in   C   major  and   C   minor, 

578f. 
Clarinet  Trio,  579. 
Horn  trio,   579. 
Pianoforte    quartets    (op.    25    and 

26),  583. 
Pianoforte  quartet   (op,  70),  584. 
Pianoforte  quintet  in  F  minor  (op, 

34),   584f. 
Cello  sonata,  596f. 
Branle,   470. 

Brentano,    Maximilian,   575. 
Briegel,  K.,  473. 
Britton,   Thomas,   481. 
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Broadwood,  Thomas,  158. 
Brodsky,  Adolf,  464. 
Bruch,  Max,  452,  465. 

Scottish    Fantasia,   465. 

Violin  concertos,  465. 
Bruhns,   Nikolaus,   422. 
Brussels,   448. 
Bull,  John,  19,  32. 
Bull,    Ole,    452. 

Billow,  Hans  von,  44,  332,  342. 
Buonaparte,    Lucien,   487. 
Buoni,   390. 

Buononcini.     See  Bononcini. 
BurlcscH.     79 
Burney,  Charles,  43;  (cited),  48,  108, 

394,   408,   415. 
Buxtehude,   16. 
Byrd,    William,    19. 
Byron,  318. 


Caccia,  10. 

Caccini,  474. 

Cadences,   14. 

Cadenza  (in  pianoforte  concerto), 
152f;    (in  chamber  music),  581. 

Caluta  k  la  Spagnola,  470. 

Cambridge,   18. 

Campion,  Jacques  (Chambonnieres), 
27. 

Canavasso,  A.,  591. 

Cannabich,   Christian,  413,  418,  420. 

Canon,  473. 

Cantata  (origin  of  name),  10. 

Cantata  da  camera,  474. 

Canzon  a  suonare  (canzon  da  so- 
nare),  93,  470. 

Canzona,   llf,  472. 

Caprice,    79. 

Capriccio,  11. 

Carissimi,  6. 

Carlist   Wars,   465. 

Camaro,   Cardinal,  402. 

Carneval  de  Venise  (Le),  434,  440, 
445. 

Cartier,  J.  B.,  407,  412,  428. 

Casino  Paganini,  437. 

Cassation  (quartet),  489. 

Castiglione,  377. 

Castor  and  Pollux  (Abbe  Vogler), 
184,  185. 

Catches,  473. 

Cavalli,   6. 

'Cello.     See  Violoncello. 

Cembalo.  See  Clavicembalo;  also 
Harpsichord. 

Chabrier,  Emanuel,  353,  366. 

Chaconne,  83. 

Chadwick,  George  W.,  589. 

Chamber  music,  16;  (16th-17th 
cent.),  467fF;  (origin  of  term), 
467,  footnote;  (for  wind  instru- 
ments), 598.  See  also  Trio; 
String  quartet;  String  quintet; 
Pianoforte  quartet ;  Pianoforte 
quintet;  Sextet;  Septet;  Violin 
sonata;  Violoncello  sonata; 
Wind  instruments,  etc. 

Chamber  sonatas,  94. 

Chambonnieres  (Campion),  27,  32, 
33,   104. 

Chaminade,  Cecile,  342. 


Chanson,  9,  10,  11,  92. 

Charelli,  478. 

Charlatanism,   435. 

Charles   XI,    375. 

Chausson,  Ernest,  (string  quartet), 
552;   (pianoforte  quartet),  589. 

Cherubini,  411;  (string  quartet), 
535. 

Chess-board,  3. 

Chopin,  55,  132,  207,  250ff,  284,  305, 
333,   342,   367,   428;    (opinion   of 
Mendelssohn),   217;    (as   charac- 
ter,  in   Schumann's   'Carnaval'), 
227;        (popularization),        300; 
(transcriptions  of  songs  of) ,  306 ; 
(transcription  of  'The  Maiden*s 
Wish'),  307;    (influence  on  Rus- 
sian    composers),     329;     (influ- 
ence), 335;  (influence  in  France), 
341;     (compared    to    Paganini), 
439. 
Pianoforte  sonatas,  257flf. 
Barcarolle,  263. 
Fantasia  in  F  minor,  263. 
Mazurkas,  281f. 
Nocturnes,   281. 
Pianoforte    concerto,    263. 
Polonaise-Fantasie    (op.   61),  263f. 
Preludes,  264. 
Waltzes,  281. 

Chord   style,    11. 

Christian  Frederick  VIII,  King  of 
Denmark,  309. 

Chrotta,  368. 

Chrysander,  53. 

Church,  Roman,  (opposition  to  mu- 
sicians), 371. 

Church  music,  9. 

Church  sonatas,  94. 

Clarinet,  599;  (in  chamber  music), 
579,  598,   604. 

Clarinet    sonatas,    603f. 

Clavecin,  5,  52.  See  also  Harpsi- 
chord. 

Clavecinists,  26. 

Clavicembalo,  5.  See  also  Harpsi- 
chord. 

Clavichord,  1,  2fr,  8,  67,  128. 

Clement,    Franz,   444,   451,   456. 

Clementi,  Muzio,  64,  98,  100,  112,  117, 
119ff,  143,  157. 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  121. 
Sonata  in  G  minor   (op.  7,  no.  3), 

121. 
Sonata  in  B  minor  (op.  40,  no.  2), 

122. 
Sonata    in    G   minor    (Didone    ab- 
handonata,   op.   50,   no.   3),   122. 

Coda   (Beethoven),  165f. 

Color  effects  (in  string  quartet), 
555f. 

Concertati,  474. 

Concert  piece  (Mendelssohn),  216. 
See  also   Konzertstuck. 

Concerto,  (Italian),  67;  (Bach),  81; 
(Vivaldi,  Mozart),  150;  (for 
flute  and  harp),  599.  See  also 
Pianoforte  concerto;  Violin  con- 
certo. 

Concerto   grosso    (Torelli),   388f. 

Concerts   des   Amateurs,   407. 

Concerts   Spirituels,  404,  410,  487. 
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Confr^rie  de  St.  Julien  des  Menes- 
triers,  372. 

Conservatory.  See  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. 

Contrapuntal  style.  See  Polyphonic 
style. 

Contrast,  49,  469;  (of  key),  18,  561; 
(of  registers,  in  piano  music), 
277;  (rhythmic,  in  early  cham- 
ber music),   476. 

Corelli,    Arcangelo,    6,    37,    93,    389, 
392,    396ff,    412,    427.    428,    480, 
481. 
Violin   sonatas,   397ff. 

Coriat  (quoted),  393. 

Cornetto,    377. 

Cosyn,   Benjamin,  18. 

Cortecci,   376. 

Counterpoint,  19f.  See  also  Poly- 
phonic style. 

Counter-theme,   11, 

Couperin,  Charles,  52;  (compared  to 
Bach),  65;  (influence  on  Bach), 
69. 

Couperin,  Francois  (le  Grand),  8, 
36,  41,  51ff,  63,  86,  207,  267f, 
398,  484;  (rondo),  58;  (influ- 
ence  on   Bach),   69. 

Couperin,  Louis,  36,  52. 

Courante,  23,  25,  473. 

Cramer,  J.  B.,  64,  132,  176,  178,  285, 
418. 

Cramer,  Wilhelm,  418. 

Cremona,    375. 

Crescendo,  378. 

Cristofori,  Bartolomeo,  155. 

Crossing  of  the  hands,  47;  (Bach), 
84;    (D.  Scarlatti),  106. 

Crowd,  368. 

Cryptograms,  218. 

Cryth,  368. 

Cui,  Cesar,  330,  331. 

Cycles  of  pianoforte  pieces  (Schu- 
mann),  221  f. 

Cyclic  forms,  30.  See  also  Sonata; 
Suite. 

Czemy,  Carl,  44,  64,  182. 


Da   capo  form,   69,   77. 

Dale,  Benjamin,  598. 

Dance  form,  30. 

Dance  rhythms  (Schubert),  206; 
(Rubinstein),  321;  (Heller),  321. 
See  also  Chopin:  Mazurkas, 
Waltzes. 

Dance  tunes  (15th  cent.),  20,  22, 
468. 

Dances,  (early  French),  376;  (Span- 
ish),   396;    (17th   cent.),   472. 

Dante,  318. 

Daquin,    Claude,   61. 

Dargomijsky,   330. 

Dauvergne,  Antoine,  409. 

David,  Ferdinand,  409,  412,  443f, 
451,  458. 

David,  Paul    (quoted),  449. 

De  Ahna,  451. 

Debussy,  Claude,  353ff,  367;  (cham- 
ber music),  561fF,  604. 


Debussy,  Claude — Continued, 
Suite  Bergamasque,  359. 
L'Isle  joyeuse,  359. 
Estampes,  360. 
Images,   360f. 
Preludes,  361  flf. 
String   quartet,   561ff. 
Delibes,   Leo,   462. 
Denmark,    326. 

Descriptive  music,  27f,  55f,  214,  311. 
See  also  Picture  music;  Realism 
in  pianoforte  music. 
Diabelli,  165. 
Dialogues     for     two     violins,     474, 

475. 
Dissonance    (absence   of),    13;    (un- 
prepared), 14. 
Dittersdorf,  Carl  Ditters  von,  419. 
Divertimento    (quartet),   489. 
Dohlcj  64. 

Dohnanyi,    Ernst  von,    338;    (piano- 
forte  quintet),   589. 
Domanowecz,      Nicholas       Zmeskall 

von,  492,  518. 
Double-bass     (in    chamber    music), 

590. 
Double-harmonics,   438. 
Double-stops   (violin),  382,  383,  422, 

430,  460. 
Dowland,  John,  394. 
Dramatic    style     (in    pianoforte    so- 
nata), 122;      (in  violin  music), 
441. 
Duet,  (for  one  violin),  387;  (for  two 
violins),    411;    viola    and    vio- 
loncello), 512. 
Duet   sonata,   454. 
Dumka,   586. 
Dunhill,    Thomas    F.     (cited),    460, 

589. 
Duport,  Jean  Louis,  591. 
Durand,    412. 

Durante,  Francesco,  59,  97. 
Dussek,   98,   176. 

Dvorak,   Antonin,   338;    (violin  mu- 
sic),     466;      (chamber     music), 
558f;  (pianoforte  quartets),  583; 
(pianoforte    quartets    and    quin- 
tets),   585f;    (influence),    589. 
String  quartet  in  A  minor,  558. 
String  quartet  in  E-flat,  559. 
'American*  quartet,   559. 
Trios    (op.  65  and  90),  580f. 
Pianoforte    quartet    (op.    23),   585. 
Pianoforte  quintet    (op.  87),  585f. 


E 


Ecclesiastical  modes  (modem  use 
of),  363f. 

Eck,    Franz,    418f,    440. 

Eck,    Johann    Friedrich,   418. 

Edward   VI,   375. 

Effects,  pianistic,  303ff.  See  also 
Pianoforte    technique. 

Elizabeth,    Queen   of   England,   4. 

Elman,   Mischa,   464f. 

Embellishments,  35.  See  also  Orna- 
mentation. 

Emotional    expression,    14,   41. 

Enescou,  Georges,  466.    ' 
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England,  18,  21;  (harpsichords  in), 
4;    (modem),   339. 

English  horn  (in  chamber  music), 
598,   601. 

English  virginal  music,  18ff,  32. 

Equal   Temperament,   67f. 

£rard,  Sebastian,  157. 

Ernst,   Heinrich  Wilhelm,  445, 

Esterhazy,    Prince,    496. 

[L']  Estrange,  Roger,  394. 

[d']6tree,  376. 

£tudes.  See  Pianoforte  etudes;  Vio- 
lin  etudes. 

Exoticism   (in  modern  music),  362f. 


Fantasia,  11,  469;  (on  ut-re-mi-fa- 
sol-la),  20;  (popularity  in  early 
19th  cent.),  285;  (on  airs  from 
favorite  operas),  286;  (Liszt), 
308;    (early   use   of   term),    472. 

Fantasie,  79. 

Fantasy  pieces,  211.  See  also  Schu- 
mann. 

Farina,  Carlo,  382,  467,  footnote. 

Farinelli,   G.  B.,  397. 

Farinelli's   Ground,  397. 

Farrenc,  Madame,  53.  See  also  Tri- 
sor  des  pianistes, 

Faure,    Gabriel,    352f,    604;     (violin 
sonata),  462;    (chamber  music), 
583,  588  589. 
Pianoforte    quintet    in    D    minor, 
588. 

Ferrara,  Carlo,  591. 

Ferrari,  Domenico,  404. 

F^is    (cited),  440. 

Fidula,  369. 

Field,  John,  55,  132,  176,  179,  183, 
254,    278. 

Figured  bass,  486,  487,  573. 

Fingering  (violin),  370;  (»cello), 
591. 

First-movement  form,  91.  See  also 
Sonata  form. 

Fischer,   Johann,   392. 

Fitzwilliam    collection,   18,   21. 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  18. 

Florid  style   (harpsichord),  35. 

Floridia,  Pietro,  465. 

Flute  (use  of,  in  chamber  music), 
598,  604. 

Flute  concerto,  599. 

Fochsschwantz,  468. 

Folk-melodies  (in  English  virginal 
music),  20;  (in  pianoforte  mu- 
sic),  136,   325. 

Fontana,  Giovanni  Battista,  383,  476. 

Foote,  Arthur,  340,  589. 

Form,  10;  (harmonic  principle),  14; 
(Scarlatti),  49;  (Chopin),  256; 
(C^sar  Franck),  550.  See  also 
Instrumental  forms;  Fugue;  So- 
nata  form ;   etc. 

FSrster,  Emanuel  Aloys,  510. 

Fortunatus,  Venantius,  368. 

Foster,  Will,  18. 

France,  25;  (modem  pianoforte  mu- 
sic), 341flf;  (violinist-compos- 
ers), 405ff. 


Franck,   Cesar,   207,   345flf,   349,   461, 
547ff,  561,  581,  586. 
Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue,  345f. 
Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale,  346. 
Symphonic    Variations,    347f. 
Violin  sonata,  461. 
String  quartet  in  D  minor,  547ff. 
Pianoforte    quintet,    586. 

Franck,   Melchlor,   472. 

Franco-Belgian  school  (of  violin 
playing),  447f. 

Francceur,   406. 

Franz,  Robert  (transcriptions  of 
songs),  306. 

Franzl,   Ferdinand,  418. 

Franzl,  Ignaz,  418. 

Franzl,    Johann    C,    413. 

Frederick  the  Great,  414. 

Frederick  William  II,  King  of  Prus- 
sia,  487,  494,  506,  591. 

Freedom  of  the  arms  (in  piano- 
forte playing),  301f. 

Freedom  of  the  hands  (in  pianoforte 
playing),  293. 

Freedom  of  the  wrist  (in  pianoforte 
playing),  296. 

French  Revolution,  407,  410,  432. 

Frescobaldi,   Girolamo,  15ff,  24,  476. 

Frische  Clavier-Friichte  (Kuhnau), 
29. 

Friskin,  James,  589. 

Froberger,  Johann  Jacob,  15,  23 
(footnote),  24,   32,  75,  104,  473. 

Fuga,  10. 

Fugue,  11,  17,  21,  29,  41;  (Bach), 
70ff;  (in  pianoforte  sonata), 
129f,  166,  171;  (Mendelssohn), 
215;  (Franck),  346;  (for  4  vlns., 
16th  cent.),  376;  (three  and 
four  subjects,  Haydn),  493. 

Furcheim,  Wilhelm,  386. 

Furiant,  586. 


G-string,  374,  382,  384. 

Gabrieli,  Andrea,  10. 

Gabrieli,  Giovanni,  10,  11,  471. 

Gade,  Niels,   326. 

Gaillarde.     See  Galliard. 

'Gaily  the   Troubadour,'  285. 

Galitzin,  Nikolaus,  Prince,  520. 

Galliard,  22,  23,  473. 

[Le]   Gallors,  36. 

Galuppi,  Baldassare,  97,  116f. 

Ganassi,  Silvestro,  374. 

Gassmann,  Florian,  499,  503. 

Gastoldi,  377. 

Gautier,  Denis,  26f,  33,  34. 

Gavini6s,  Pierre,  408f. 

Gavotte,  26. 

Gelinek,  182. 

Geminiani,  Francesco,  401,  430f,  482. 

Generative    theme,     562.       See    also 

Thematic  metamorphosis. 
Genouilli^re,   156. 
Genre  pieces,  212. 
George,   Stephen,   571. 
Gerber    (cited),   383. 
Gerle,   Hans,   374. 
German  romanticism,  320,  321. 
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Germany,  16,  36. 

Gernsheim,  Friedrich,  321,  324,  466. 

Ghro,  Johann,  472. 

Giardini,  Felice,  404. 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  19,  394. 

Giga,  23. 

Gighi,  478. 

Gigue,  23. 

Glazounoff,  Alexander,  333;  (violin 
concerto),  464;  (chamber  music), 
555. 

Glifere,  Reinhold,  555. 

Glinka,  329;  (transcription  of  *A 
Life  for  the  Czar'),  330. 

Glissando,   192,   243. 

Gluck,   7,   503. 

*God  Save  the  King,'  291,  308,  363. 

Godard,   Benjamin,   342. 

Goldberg  Variations,  67. 

Goldmark,  Karl  (violin  music),  466; 
(pianoforte   quintet),   589. 

Gossec,  499. 

'Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,*  497. 

Graces,   35. 

Grainger,   Percy,  339. 

'Grand  style'  of  piano  playing,  303. 

Graun,  Johann  Gottlieb,  413,  414, 
415,  420. 

Gravicembalo,  5.  See  also  Harpsi- 
chord. 

Greco,  Gaetano,  38,  43. 

Greek  modes  (modem  use  of),  362f. 

Greek  mythology,  27. 

Gretchaninoflf,  Alexander,  555. 

Grieco.     See  Greco. 

Grieg,    Edvard,    326flf,    338;     (influ- 
ence), 340;   (violin  sonata),  463; 
(cello   sonatas),   597. 
Pianoforte  sonata  in  E  minor,  327. 
Pianoforte  concerto,   327f. 
Ballade    (piano),  328. 
Holberg,   suite   (piano),  328. 
String  quartet,  556. 

Grossi,   391,   478. 

Ground  bass,  83. 

-Griin,  445. 

Guenin,  Marie  Alexandre,  408,  409f. 

Guillemain,  409. 

Guitar,  437;  (imitation  of,  on  vio- 
lin),   387. 


H 

Haack,  Carl,  416. 
Habeneck,  Coretin,  447. 
Habeneck,  F.  H.,  447. 
Habeneck,   Joseph,   447. 
Halir,   KarT,  451,   465. 
Hammerschmidt,  Andreas,  473. 
Handel,  7,  8,  26,  42,  43,  87,  421,  484. 

Harmonious    Blacksmith,   87. 
Hardelle,   36. 

Harmonic  basis    (in  the  fugue),  70f. 
Harmonic  coloring  (Mozart),  145. 
Harmonic     principle      (in     musical 

form),    14. 
Harmonic   style,   13. 
Harmonics     (on    violin),    438,    439, 

448;   (use  of,  in  string  quartet), 

571f. 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,  87, 


Harmony,  13f,  29;  (Schubert),  194; 
(Chopin),  261f,  265flf;  (Liszt). 
318;  (Scriabine),  336f;  (Debus- 
sy), 354f;  (Ravel),  364;  (mod- 
em),  534. 

Harp   concerto,   599. 

Harpsichord,  1,  2,  4flf,  32,  34,  35, 
128;  ('touch'),  5;  (with  two  or 
more  manuals),  47;  (in  instru- 
mental  combinations),  573f. 

Harpsichord  music,  16ff,  Mff;  (florid 
style),  35;  (leaping  figures),  47; 
(descriptive  pieces),  55f;  (orna- 
mentation), 59. 

Harpsichord  playing,  66,  68. 

Harpsichord  sonata,  97;  (with  vio- 
lin ad  lib.),  426.  See  also  Piano- 
forte  sonata. 

Hasse,  Johann  Adolph,  7,  43. 

Hausmann,  Robert,  451. 

Haydn,  Joseph,  7,  89,  98,  lOOf,  112, 
116,  128,  131f,  134,  135fr,  207, 
410,  412,  416,  424,  ^444,  487,  503; 
(compared  with  Beethoven), 
133;  (fugue),  493;  (string  quar- 
tet), 489ff,  /f98ff,  560;  (influence 
on  Mozart),  499,  502f;  (triosj, 
574.  ^ 

Piano  sonata  in  G  major   (op.  14, 

Peters  11),  138. 
Piano  sonata  in  C  major  (op.  13; 

Peters  15),  138. 
Piano  sonata  in  F  major    (Peters 

20),   138. 
Piano  sonatas  in  E-flat   (Peters  1 

and  3),  139. 
Variations  on  a  theme  in  F   (for 

piano),   140f. 
String  quartets   (op.  9),  491. 
String  quartets,    (op.  20)    (Sonnen 

quartets),  492. 
String  quartets    (op.  33),  493f. 
String  quartets,  op.  50  (1787),  495f. 
String   quartets    (op.   54  and   55), 
496f. 

Haydn,   Michael,  499. 

Heine,  134. 

Heller,  Stephen,  321. 

Helmesberger,  G.,  445, 

Henselt,   Adolf,   217. 

Herz,  Henri,  285fl^,  297,  447. 

*La      Sonnambula'      Variations, 
286. 

Heuberger,  Richard,  cited,  194. 

Hiller,  Ferdinand,  176,  182. 

Hoffmann,  E.  T.  A.,  218,  232, 

Hoftanz,   470. 

Holbrooke,  Joseph,  589. 

Holland,  21. 

Holz,  Karl,  521  footnote. 

'Home,    Sweet   Home,'   291. 

Horn  (in  chamber  music),  598,  600, 
604. 

Horn  sonata,  600. 

Hubay,  Jeno,  466. 

Hugo,  Victor,  318. 

Hummel,     Johann    Nepomuk,     158f, 
175f,  183,  254. 
Piano  concerto  in  A  minor,  176flf. 

Hungary,    317. 

Hupfauif,    470. 

Huygens,  Constantine,  32. 
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Imitative  music,  28,  386f. 

Impressionism.  See  France  (mod- 
ern) . 

Impromptus    (Schubert),   200ff. 

Improvisation    (Mozart),    142f. 

[d'JIndy,       Vincent,       129f,       349ff; 
(cited),     167;      (violin     sonata), 
463;   (pianoforte  quartet),  589f. 
Poemes  des  Montagnes,  350. 
Pianoforte   sonata   in  E    (op.   63), 

351. 
String  quartets,   551f. 

Inner   melodies,    60;    (Chopin),   278. 

Instrumental  forms,  llf,  41,  102. 
See  also  Canzona,  Ricercar,  So- 
nata, Toccata,  etc. 

Instrumental  music  (development), 
1,  8ff;  (early),  92;  (in  16th 
cent),  373;  (15th-16th  cent.), 
469ff. 

Instrumental  style,  11,  33;  (influence 
on    vocal),    9,    footnote. 

Interlocking  of  the  hands  (piano- 
playing),  222,  352. 

Inventions     (Bach),     67. 

Italian  influences  (in  sonata),  99, 
^  107,  117;  (in  French  violin 
music),  406;  (in  German  violin 
music),  412,  420;  (in  France 
and  Germany),  428;  (Mozart), 
499. 

Italy,  16,  25,  37;  (supremacy  of,  in 
18th-cent.  violin  music),  427f. 


Jahn,  Otto   (cited),  507. 

Jannequin,  Clement,  10. 

Jarnowick,  436. 

Jenkins,   John,   392f. 

Jensen,  Adolf,  321,  323. 

Jerome  of  Moravia,  370. 

Joachim,  Joseph,  238,  443,  445,  450f, 
458    (footnote),  460. 

Joachim  quartet,  451. 

Jommelli,    491. 

Jongleurs,  370,  372. 

Jour  de  fete  (String  quartet  by  Rus- 
sian composers),  555. 

Judenkonig,  374. 

Juon,  Paul,  333. 


Kaiserling,  Count,  83. 

Kalbeck,  Max    (cited),  543. 

Kalkbrenner,    64,    176. 

Kalliwoda,   Johann   Wenzelaus,   418, 

445. 
Kammenoi-Ostrow,  331. 
Karganoflf,  Genari,  333. 
Keiser,   7. 

Kelly,  Michael   (cited),  502. 
Kempi,   Nicolaus,   478. 
Key,  variety  of,  94. 
Key     contrast.       See     Contrast     (of 

keys). 
Key     relationships,      30,      102;      (in 

suite),  23;    (Debussy),  355. 


Keyboard  instruments,  IfiP. 

Keyboard  style,  12. 

Kielfliigel,  5.     See  also  Harpsichord. 

Klengel,   446. 

Kopyloff,    A.,    555. 

Kraft,  Nikolaus,   510,  footnote. 

Kreisler,       Johann       ('Kapellmeister 

Kreisler')     232. 
Kreutzer,    Rodolphe,    408,    412,    418, 

431f,  451. 
Kruse,  J.  C,  451. 
Kuhnau,   Johann   Friedrich,   27,   28f, 

34,  35,  37,  59,   69,  75,  90,  94. 
Sonate  aus  dem  B.,  28f. 


La  ci  darem  la  mano,  258,  309. 

Lablache,    254. 

Laborde,  Jean  B.   (cited),  108   (foot- 
note). 

Lacombe,   Paul,   342. 

Lady  Nevile's  Book,  18. 

L'Augier,   43,   100. 

LaBegue,  36. 

Leblanc,  410. 

Lafont,  431. 

LaFranco,   374. 

Lahoussaye,   Pierre,  408. 

Lalo,  Edouard,  451,  461f. 

Lamartine,  318. 

Lanzetti,   591. 

*[The]    Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  285, 
291. 

Laub,  Ferdinand,  418,  553. 

Laurenti,   390. 

Leaping  figures  (in  harpsichord  mu- 
sic), 47. 

Leclair,  Jean  Marie,  406,  407. 

Legato  style,  30;    (pianoforte  touch), 
161;    (violin-playing),    374,    381. 

Legends    (Liszt),  311f. 

Legrenzi,  Giovanni,  386,  478. 

Leighton,  William,  394. 

Lenau,   318. 

Lentor,  John,  394. 

Lenz,  W.  von    (cited),  290,  291. 

Leonard,  447. 

*Lessons,*   22,    footnote. 

Liadoff,  Anatole,  334,  555. 

Lichnowsky,   Prince,  510,  513. 

Lichtenstein,  Ulrich  von,  370. 

*Lily  Dale,'  291. 

Linke,   Joseph,    521    footnote. 

Linley,   Thomas,   404. 

Lipinski,   C.   J.,  446. 

Liszt,    48,   134,    207,   276,    286,   298ff, 
321,    342,    357,    367;     (cited    on 
Chopin),     253,     258;     (cited     on 
Field),  278;   (on  Thalberg),  296; 
(influence  on  Raff),  322;    (influ- 
ence    on     Russian     composers), 
329;    (influence),   337,   354;    (in- 
fluence in  France),  341. 
Igtudes,    301f,    313f. 
Reminiscences  de  Don  Juan,  309ff. 
Realistic  pieces,   311flf. 
Annies  de  pelerinage,  312. 
Pianoforte  concerto,  .314. 
Pianoforte   sonatas,   314fl'. 
Hungarian    Rhapsodies,    317. 
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Literary  suggestions,  318. 

Lobkowitz,    Prince,    517. 

Locatelli,    Pietro,    95,    401,    405,   435, 

436,  487f. 
Lock,   Matthew,   394. 
Loefller,   Charles  Martin,  604. 
Lolli,  Antonio,  409,  435,  436. 
Lombardini,    Maddelena,    404. 
London,     24;      (Salomon     concerts), 

410,    443. 
London    Philharmonic    Society,    416. 
Longo,    Alessandro,   44. 
Lotti,  Antonio,   108. 
Louis   XIV,    7,   52. 
Loures,   26. 

Lowe,  Johann  Jakob,  473. 
Liibeck,  2. 

Lucchesi,   G.   M.,   404. 
Lully,  Jean-Baptiste,  7,  393. 
Lute  music,  9,  469;  (transcriptions), 

468. 
Lutenists,   26,   33. 
Lutheran  Church,  12. 
Lydian   mode,    526. 


M 

MacDowell,   Edward,   340. 

Mace,    Thomas,    395,    470. 

Mackenzie,    A.    C,    339. 

Madrigali   da  camera,   474. 

Madrigals,  9,   10,  473,  486. 

Malfatti,    Theresa,    517. 

Malibran,   Maria,  448. 

Malibran-Garcia,  254. 

Mandolin,   47. 

Manfreli,    Filippo,   404. 

Manieren,   35,    footnote. 

Mannheim    school,    419f. 

Mannheim  orchestra,  487. 

Mannheim    symphonies,    490. 

Manuals  (in  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord), 47. 

Marchand,    60. 

Marie  Casimire,  Queen  of  Poland, 
42. 

Marini,  Biagio,  379,  476. 

Marini,  C.  A.,  478. 

Marmontel,  A.    (cited),  178,  344. 

Marschner,  Heinrich  (trio),  577. 

Marseillaise    (The),  285. 

Martini,    Padre,    96f,    104,    106,    119. 

Maschera,    Florentino,    378,    470. 

Mass,  9. 

Massart,  Joseph,  447. 

Mattheson,  7. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  312. 

Maximilian  Franz,  Prince,  600. 

Mayseder,    Joseph,    419,    444. 

Mazurkas,   252f. 

Mazzaf errata,  391,  478. 

Mazzolini,  390,  478. 

Medici,  Ferdinand  de,*  44. 

Melody  (treatment  of,  in  pianoforte 
music),  296. 

Mendel ssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix,  212ff, 
440,  451 ;  (compared  to  Schu- 
mann), 223;  (transcription),  306, 
307;  (influence),  326,  328; 
(string  quartets),  539flf;  (trios), 
577;    (cello  music),  595. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy — Continued, 
Songs   without  Words,  213,  217. 
Variations  serieuses,  215. 
Violin  concerto,  458. 

Mereaux,  Amadee,  62. 

Merula,  Tarquino,  384,  476. 

Merulo,   Claudio,  10. 

Meyerbeer,  191;  (transcriptions), 
296. 

Miniature  forms,  211f,  321;  (Schu- 
bert), 204;  (Schumann),  222; 
(Brahms),    239. 

Minnesinger,  370. 

Minstrels,  371. 

Minuet,  26;  (in  pianoforte  sonata), 
166;  (in  string  quartet),  493, 
495,  504,  511. 

Modes.  See  Ecclesiastical  modes, 
Greek   modes. 

Modulation,  13,  114.  See  also  Key 
contrast. 

Moffat,   Georg,  36f. 

Moffat,   Gottlieb,  36,  37. 

Molinari,   Marquis,  108. 

Molique,  Bernhard,  450. 

Molliner  Collection,  18. 

Monochord,   2. 

Mont'Albano,  Bartolomeo,  384,  476. 

Montaigne,  375. 

Monteverdi,    Claudio,   6,   378. 

Moor,  Emanuel,  466,  598. 

Mordents,   32. 

More,   Sir  Thomas,  375. 

Morino,  470. 

Morley,  Thomas,  22. 

Moscheles,  Ignaz,  64,  132,  176,  182, 
285. 

Moszkowski,  Maurice,  321,  323f, 

Motet,  9. 

Motive,   70. 

Mouquet,  J.,  604. 

Moussorgsky,    330,    331. 

Mozart,  8,  89,  98,  lOOf,  112,  116,  123, 
128,  131f,  134f,  141/r,  207,  367, 
42iff,  426ff,  496,  591f ;  (compared 
to  Beethoven),  133;  (concerto 
form),  150ff;  (influence  on 
Chopin),  254f;  ('Don  Giovanni' 
transcription),  308f;  (influence 
on  Haydn),  495;  (string  quar- 
tet), 498ff;  (miscel.  chamber 
music),  560;  (trio),  574f;  (com- 
positions for  wind  instruments 
with  piano),  598f. 
Pianoforte  sonatas,  144ff. 
Piano  sonata  in  C  minor  (K.  457), 

145. 
Piano   sonata  in  A  minor,  145f. 
Piano  sonata  in  A  minor  (K.  310), 

146. 
Piano  sonata  in  F  major  (K.  332), 

146. 
Piano     sonata    in    A    major     (K. 

331),    147f. 
Piano  sonata  in  F  major  (K.  332), 

147. 
Piano  sonata  in  A  major  (K.  331), 

148. 
Piano  sonata  in  C  minor  (K.  457), 

148f. 
Piano  sonata  in  F  major  (K.  533), 
149. 
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Mozart — Continued. 

Piano  fantasia  in  C  minor,  149f. 
Pianoforte    concerto    in    A    major 

(K.  488),  151f,  154. 
Piano  concerto  in  D-major:     'Cor- 
onation'  (K.  537),  154. 
Violin   concertos,  425. 
Violin  sonatas,  427. 
Divertimenti   (1772),  499. 
Six   string  quartets    (1772,  K.  155- 

160),  500fr. 
Six  string  quartets   (Vienna,  1773, 

K.  168-173),  502f. 
Six     string     quartets      (1782-1785) 

(G  major,   K.  387;  D  minor.   K. 

421;  E-flat  major,  K.  428;  B-flat 

major,  K.  458;  A  major,  K.  464; 

C  major,  K.  465),  504flf. 
String   quartets    (1789-90;    K.    575, 

589,  590),  506. 
String  quintets    (K.   515,   516,   593, 

614),   507f. 
Mozart,  Leopold,  374,  413,  416f. 
Miihlfeld,  Professor,  579,  603. 
Musikalisches  Kunstmagazin,  494. 


N 

Nardini,  Pietro,  403,  428,  430. 
Nationalism,         320,         325,         329; 

(Brahms),  248;    (Chopin),  252f; 

(Liszt),      317;       (Grieg),      326f; 

(Spanish),      339;       (Tschaikow- 

sky),  464. 
Neri,    Massimiliano,   385,   477. 
Neubauer,  Johann,   473. 
Nevin,   Ethelbert,   340. 
Newmarch,  Bosa   (cited),  465. 
Nibelungen   Lied,    369. 
Niemann,    Walter    (cited),    333,    334. 
Niemetschek,  Franz  Xaver   (quoted), 

143. 
Nocturne,     (Field),    179;     (Chopin), 

281. 
Nocturne  form,  180. 
Nonet    (Spohr),  603. 
Notker,    369. 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  369. 
Notturni   (quartet),  489. 
Novak,    Vatislav    (pianoforte    quin- 
tet), 589. 

O 

Oboe  (in  chamber  music),  598,  601, 
604. 

Octet  (with  wind  instruments),  600, 
601. 

Ofried,  369. 

Opera,    6,    14,    40. 

Operatic  fantasias,  286,  291,  300, 
308,  575. 

Orchestra,  6,  7;  (early  combina- 
tions), 370f,  373,  376. 

Orchestral  masterpieces  (transcrip- 
tions of),  306. 

Orchestral  style  (in  pianoforte  mu- 
sic), 162f,  193;  (organ-playing), 
16;  (in  early  chamber  music), 
486;  (in  string  quartet),  556f, 
558,   561. 


Ordres,  22   (footnote),  54. 

Organ,  If,  4,  8. 

Organ  music,  9,  16,  21;  (influence 
of,   on  harpsichord),   30. 

Organ    style,   30f,   63,    347,    422,   424. 

Organist-composers  (16th  and  17th 
cent.),  14fr. 

Organists,   17. 

Oriental   'color,'   362,   365. 

Ornamentation  (in  harpsichord  mu- 
sic), 59;   (Chopin),  278f. 

Ottoboni,  Cardinal,  42. 

Overtones,  219,  243,  356,  357,  363. 
See  also  Harmonics. 

Overture,  French,  79. 

Overtures,  transcriptions  of,  310. 


Pachelbel,  16. 

Paderewski,  Ignace,  338. 

Paganini,  243,  299,  318,  430,  433, 
435,  437fF,  443,  446,  (influence), 
448. 

Pagin,  A.  N.  408. 

Palestrina,  10,  13. 

Paradies,  Domenico,  97,  116. 

Paris,  430. 

Paris  Conservatoire,  408,  433,  434. 

Paris  School  (violin  music),  430, 
435. 

Parthenia,  18,  22. 

Partien,   22    (footnote). 

Partita.     See  Bach,  J.  S. 

Parody    (in  pianoforte   music),   366. 

Pasquini,  Bernardo,  6,  37,  43,  90. 

Passacaglia,    83. 

Passages,  32;  (Weber),  186f;  (Cho- 
pin), 276.  See  also  Arpeggios, 
Scales. 

Passepieds,  26. 

Pasta,  254. 

Paul,  Archduke  of  Bussia,  493. 

Paumann,   Conrad,   372. 

Pauses,  140. 

Pavane,  22,  23,  469,  473. 

Pawirschwantz,  468. 

Pedal,  156. 

Pedalling,  161f,  181,  356;  (Schu- 
mann), 219. 

Pepys'  Diary,  393. 

Pergolesi,   Giovanni,   lOlf,   107. 

Peri,  474. 

Petrarch,  318. 

Petrucci's   lute  collection,   469. 

Petzolds,    Johann,    473. 

Philip,  Isadore,  343. 

Pianists.      See   Virtuosi    (piano). 

Pianoforte,  132;  (use  of,  by  Mozart), 
144;  (development  of),  155fr; 
(exploitation  of  resources),  310; 
(modern  development  of  re- 
sources), 363;  (in  chamber  mu- 
sic combinations),  573ff.  See 
also  Virtuoso  music. 

Pianoforte  actions,  156,   157. 

Pianoforte  concerto,  (Mozart),  150flF, 
154;  (Beethoven),  173;  (Schu- 
mann), 237;  (Chopin),  263; 
(Liszt),  314;  (Tschaikowsky), 
332;  (Grieg),  327f;  (Brahms), 
247f;   (Bachmaninofl'),  334. 
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Pianoforte  etudes,  (Czemy),  44,  64, 
182;  (Clementi),  121;  (Chopin), 
258;  (Liszt),  301,  313f;  (Scria- 
bine),  335. 

Pianoforte  music,  (orchestral  style 
in),  193;  (influence  of  song  in), 
194,  254. 

Pianoforte  playing,  (C.  P.  E.  Bach), 
127f;  (Mozart).  142;  (Beetho- 
ven), 160f;  (^Hummel),  176; 
(Field),  179;  (Schubert),  194; 
(Chopin),  255;  (Thalberg),  291; 
(Liszt),  299f,  301. 

Pianoforte  quartet,  582,  583. 

Pianoforte   quintet,   582f,   586ff. 

Pianoforte  sonata,  (Kuhnau),  28; 
(development),  89ff ;  (general 
character  of  movements),  98f; 
(dramatic  conception  of),  122; 
(Haydn  and  Mozart),  13611; 
(Beethoven),  154fr,  159fr;  (inter- 
dependence of  movements),  167f, 
262f;  (Weber),  187ff;  (Schu- 
bert), 195fiF;  (after  Beethoven), 
207;  (Romantic),  208f;  (Schu- 
mann), 235;  (Brahms),  240; 
(Chopin),  257flF;  (Liszt),  314fr; 
(Grieg),  327;  (Rachmaninoff), 
334;  (Scriabine),  337;  (d'Indy), 
351;  (with  violin  ad  libitum), 
426. 

Pianoforte   style,    33,   268,   277. 

Pianoforte  technique,  68,  132,  268; 
(Clementi),  157;  (Beethoven), 
162f;  (after  Beethoven),  175; 
(Weber),  184,  187;  (Schumann), 
219;  (Brahms),  247;  (Thalberg), 
293;  (Liszt),  301ff;  (Scriabine), 
335;  (Alkan).  343;  (Franck), 
346;  (d'Indy),  352;  (Debussy), 
358f. 

Picture  music,  214. 

Pierne,  Gabriel,  353,  604. 

Piquot    (quoted),  488f. 

Pisendel,  Johann  Georg,  413. 

Piva,  469. 

Pixis,  F.  W.,  418. 

Pizzicato,  378,  387,  448,  588;  (com- 
bined with  bowed  notes),  438; 
(Mozart),  505;  (Debussy),  564; 
(in  string  quartet,  Schonberg), 
57lf. 

Plain-song,  10,  20. 

Playford,  John,  395. 

Polka  de  la  reine,  322f. 

Polonaises,    252f;    (Chopin),   282. 

Polyphonic  style,  9  (footnote),  11, 
16,  22,  74,  383,  386,  392,  471; 
(organ),  31;  (Chopin),  269,  271; 
(Corelli),  397;  (in  violin  solo 
sonata),  422. 

Polyphony    (vocal),   9. 

Popularization  (of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Chopin),  300. 

Porpora,  Nicolo,   51. 

Portraiture,    musical,   55f,   226. 

Positions  in  violin  playing,  (change 
of),  384;   (seventh),  431. 

Pot-pourri,  310. 

Prailudium,   469.      See   also   Prelude. 

Praetorius,  Michael,  375;  (cited), 
468,    472. 


Preamble,  79,  469. 

Prelude,  12,  17,  21,  29,  41;  (Bach), 
80;  (Chopin),  264;  (Heller), 
321;  (Rachmaninoff),  334;  (De- 
bussy),   361ff. 

Program  music,  27f,  312, 

Proportz,  470. 

Puccini,  Giacomo,  366. 

Pugnani,    Gaetano,   402,   404,  410. 

Punto,  600. 

Purcell,  Henry,  21,  392,  479. 

Pythagoras,  2. 


Quagliati,  Paolo,  381. 

Quantz,  J.  J..  415,  515. 

Quartet  style,  555f,  565. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Virginal  Book,  The, 
18. 

Quintet,  (Beethoven),  509;  (clarinet 
and  strings),  599;  (wind  instru- 
ments and  piano),  599;  (with 
wind  instruments),  600,  601.  See 
also  Pianoforte  quintet;  String 
quintet. 

R 

Rachmaninoff,  334,  338. 

Raff,  Joachim,  321,  322f;  (string 
quartet) ,   547. 

Rameau,  J.  P.,  8,  61f,  131. 

Rappoldi,  445,  451. 

Rasoumowsky,    Prince,    419,   513. 

Ravel,  Maurice,  353,  364ff,  564f. 

Realism,  27;  (in  pianoforte  music), 
311,    344. 

Rebec,  369,  372. 

Rebel,   406. 

Recitative,  14. 

Recoupe,   470. 

Regal,   1. 

Reger,  Max,  321,  466,  598,  604. 

Registers,  contrast  of  (in  pianoforte 
music),   277. 

Reichardt,  J.   F.,  494. 

Reiteration   of  notes,  47. 

Remenyi,  445. 

Reusser,  Esajas,  473. 

Revolution.     See  French  Revolution. 

Rhetorique  des  Dieux,  26. 

Rhythm,  (syncopated),  219f;  (mix- 
ture of  duple  and  triple, 
Brahms),  241;  (5/4  time),  258; 
(7/8  time),  359;  (rhythmic  odd- 
ities),  547. 

Ricercar,  10,  11,   469. 

Richter,  Franz  Xaver,  112,  413,  487. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  218,  321. 

Riemann,   Hugo,   cited,   512,  521. 

Ries,   Ferdinand,   182. 

Rigoletto,   309. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff,   330f,  555. 

Robineau,    L'Abbe,   409. 

Rode,  Pierre,  412,  430,  432,  433f, 
451,  456;  (influence  on  Spohr), 
440. 

Rogers,  Dr.  Benjamin,  394. 

Rois   des   menestriers,   372. 

Rois  des  violins,   372. 

Rolla,  Alessandro,  437. 
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Romanticism,    207f,    211,    218,    239, 

320,    321. 
Rome,  2,  6,  15. 

Rondo    (Couperin),  17f,  58,  79. 
Ropartz,  Guy,  598. 
Roseingrave,  Thomas,  43,  44. 
Rosenmiiller,  Johann,  473. 
Rossi,   Salomone,  474. 
Rossini,  292. 
Rounds,  473. 
Rubert,  Martin,  473. 
Rubini,  254. 
Rubinstein,  Anton,  295,  331;   (trio), 

579f. 
Rudolph,  Archduke,  575. 
Ruggeri,  391,  402. 
Rugieri,    478. 
*Rule,  Rritannia,'  291. 
Runs.   383,   430,  448. 
Russia     (modern    composers),    329, 

553. 
Russian  *color'   (Reethoven),  515. 
Rust,    Friedrich   Wilhelm,    98,   lOOf, 

117,   129,   416. 
Rust,  Ludwig  Anton,  117. 


Saint-Foix,  425. 

St.  Georges,  Chevalier  de,  407. 

St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Abbey  of, 
369. 

St.  Mark's,  Venice,  1. 

St.  Nicholas  Rriiderschaft,  371. 

St.  Peter's   (Rome),  2,  15,  42. 

Saint-Saens,  Camille,  341f;  (violin 
music),  462;  (trio),  581;  (piano- 
forte quartet),  589;  ('cello  sona- 
ta),   598. 

Salieri,  454. 

Salomon,  Johann  Peter,  416,  496. 

Salomon  concerts  (London),  410, 
443, 

Salon  music,  201;  (Chopin),  280f. 

Saltarello,  469. 

Sammartini,  Giovanni  Rattista,  498, 
499. 

Santini,  Abb^,  44. 

Sarabande,  23,  25,  75. 

Sarasate,  Pablo  de,  451,  452,  462, 
465. 

Satie,  Eric,   366f. 

Saxophone  (in  chamber  music),  598. 

Scale  passages,  20;  (harpsichord), 
68;   (Clementi),  120. 

Scandinavia  (pianoforte  music) , 
326ff. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro,  7,  38,  42flf,  111. 

Scarlatti,  Domenico,  8,  19,  38,  41, 
42ff,  45,  86,  91,  105ff,  109,  131, 
276;  (sonatas),  46fr;  (form),  49; 
(compared  with  Rach),  65. 

Schachbrett,  3. 

Scharwenka,   Philipp,   321. 

Scharwenka,   Xaver,   321,    323f. 

Scheidt,  Samuel,  16. 

Schein,  I.   H.,  472. 

Scherzo,  79;  (in  string  quartet),  493. 

Schmitt,    Florent,    365f. 

Schobert,  Jean,  97,  98,  113,  114,  117, 
123,  426,  498. 


Schonberg,     Arnold,    j)iano     music, 
324;    (chamber  music),  565flf. 

Sextet,    Verkldrte  Nacht,  565. 

First  string  quartet,  567ff. 

Second  string  quartet,  570f. 
Schubart,  C.  F.  D.,  417. 
Schubert,  Franz,  89,  183ff,  193ff,  206, 
209,  254,  367,  547,  577,  590; 
(compared  with  Rrahms),  248; 
{Milller-Lieder  transcription), 
296;  (transcriptions  of  songs 
of),  306,  307;  (transcription  of 
waltzes),  310;  (violin  music), 
456;  (string  quartet),  536flf; 
(octet),  602. 

Piano  sonata  in  A  major  (op.  120), 
198. 

Piano  sonata  in  D  major  (op.  120), 
195. 

Piano    sonata    in    A    minor     (op. 
143),   196f. 

'Wanderer'  Fantasy   (op.  15),  198. 

Impromptus    (first    set),    200ff. 

Impromptus    (second   set),  202f. 

*Musical   Moments,*  204ff. 

Dances  (for  piano),  206. 

String   quartet   in    G   major,   537f, 

Trios    (op.  99  and  100),  577. 

*Forellen'  quintet,  590. 
Schumann,  Clara,  133,  300,  584. 
Schumann,  Robert,  193,  207,  218ff, 
254,  333,  367,  439,  440,  547; 
(opinion  of  Mendelssohn),  217; 
(compared  with  Rrahms),  248; 
(transcriptions  of  songs  of), 
306;  (influence  on  Chopin),  323; 
(influence),  329,  349ff,  551; 
(violin  sonatas),  457f;  (string 
quartets),  541ff;  (trio).  578; 
(pianoforte  quintet),  587;  (cello 
music),  595;  (viola  pieces), 
598;  Ccomp.  for  clarinet,  viola 
and  piano),  603. 

Fantasy  Pieces,  222f, 

Kinderscenen,  224. 

Carnaval,   225ff. 

Davidsbiindler  Dances,  229. 

Papillons,   229. 

Faschingsschwank  aus  "Wien,  229. 

Abegg  Variations,  230. 

Symphonic    ifitudes,    230fr. 

Kreisleriana,    232ff,   273. 

Novelletten,  235. 

Sonata   in   F-sharp   minor,   235. 

Sonata  in  G  minor,  236. 

Fantasy,  236. 

Pianoforte  concerto,  237. 

String  quartet  in  A  minor,  541. 

String  quartet  in  F  major,  542. 

String  quartet  in  A,  542. 

Pianoforte  quartet  (op.  44),  582. 

Pianoforte  quartet  (op.  47),  582. 
Schuppanzigh,  Ignaz,  419,  510   (foot- 
note), 513. 
Schuppanzigh     quartet,     510      (foot- 
note), 521. 
Scott,   Cyril,   339. 
Scriabine,   Alexander,   335ff. 
Senaille,  J.  R.,  406. 
S^nancourt,  318. 

Sensationalism,  294f.     See  also  Vir- 
tuoso music. 
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Septet  (with  wind  instruments), 
600. 

Serenades,  599. 

Serrato,  Arrigo,  466. 

Sextet,  (Beethoven),  509;  (with  wind 
instruments),    600,    601. 

Sgambati,  Giovanni,  338f;  (piano- 
forte quintet),  589. 

Shedlock,  J.  S.,  (cited),  38  (foot- 
note) ;  43 ;  50  (footnote) ;  (quoted 
on  Chopin),  259;  (quoted  on 
Beethoven),  262. 

Short  forms.     See  Miniature  forms. 

Sibelius,  465. 

Sibylla,  Duchess  of  Wiirttemberg, 
24. 

Siciliana,  505. 

Simphonia  (early  use  of  term),  472. 

Simpson,  Christopher,  394. 

Sinding,  Christian,  328f ;  (pianoforte 
quartet),    590. 
Concerto   in  D-flat,   329. 

Sinfonia,    79,   475. 

Singing  allegro,  101,  107,   113. 

Singing   bass,    60. 

Singing  melody  (in  pianoforte  play- 
ing), 296,  307. 

Sinigaglia,  Leone,  466. 

Skips  (violin  playing),  430. 

Slavic  influences  (in  sonata),  98,  99. 

Slawjk,  Joseph,   445f. 

Smetana,  556f,  561;   (influence),  589. 
String  quartet,  Aus  meinem  Leben, 
556f. 

Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire, 447. 

SokoloflF,  Nikolas,  555. 

Somis,  402. 

Sonata,  (origin  of  word),  12;  (Kuh- 
nau),  28;  (so-called),  37,  91; 
(Scarlatti),  46ff;  (for  violin 
alone),  409,  421;  (for  two  vio- 
lins), 421;  (with  figured  bass), 
426;  (for  harpsichord  and  vio- 
lin ad  libitum),  426;  (early  use 
of  term),  471,  472;  (in  early  in- 
strumental music),  474f,  477, 
478ff;  (Corelli),  482;  (a  quat- 
tro),  484.  See  also  Pianoforte 
Sonata;  Violin  sonata;  Violon- 
cello sonata;  Trio  sonata,  etc. 

Sonata  a  quattro  (early  form  of 
string  quartet),  484. 

Sonata  cycle,  478,  482;  (interchange 
of  movements),  100. 

Sonata  da  camera,  22  (footnote), 
385,  396;  (fusion  with  Sonata 
da  chiesa),  483. 

Sonata  da  chiesa,  12,  385,  396;  (fu- 
sion with  sonata  da  camera), 
483. 

Sonata  form,  49,  50,  90f,  104,  484f, 
487;  (in  string  quartet),  490. 
See  also  Triplex  form. 

Song  (influence  of,  on  pianoforte 
music),  194,  254. 

Songs,  (variations  on),  289;  (tran- 
scriptions of),  307. 

Songs  without  Words,  211.  See  also 
Mendelssohn. 

Sontag,  Henriette,  439. 

Spain    (modern),  339. 


Spinet,   5. 

Spineta,  Giovanni,  5. 

Spohr,  Ludwig,  412,  418,  430,  438, 
440ff;  (string  quartet),  535f; 
(trio),  577;  (clarinet  composi- 
tions), 603. 

Staccato    (violin),  449. 

Stamitz,   Anton,  418,  432. 

Stamitz,  Carl,  418. 

Stamitz,  Johann,  98,  112f,  413,  418, 
420,  487,  491,  499. 

Stcherbatcheff,  Nicholas  de,  334. 

Steibelt,   182. 

Stein,  156,   158. 

Stich,  600. 

Stillman-Kelley,  Edgar   Ccited),  251. 

Stormant,    Lord,   502. 

Stradivarius,  386  (illus.).  See  VoL 
VIII. 

Strauss,  Ludwig,  445. 

Strauss,  Richard,  321,  324;  (influ- 
ence), 338;  (violin  sonata),  465f; 
(pianoforte  quartet),  590;  ('cello 
sonata),  597f;  (horn  concerto), 
604. 

Streicher,  156,  158. 

Striggio,    376. 

String  quartet  (early  example  of 
combination),  376;  (early  forms 
of),  475,  477,  484;  (early  class- 
ics), 486fr;  (Boccherini),  487, 
488;  (Haydn),  489flf;  (Mozart), 
507f;  (Beethoven),  509ff,  512if, 
534;  (Spohr),  535f;  (Schubert), 
536ff;  (Mendelssohn),  539fr; 
(Schumann),  541ff;  (Brahms), 
545fF;  (Franck),  547ff;  (d'Indy), 
551f;  (Chausson),  552;  Dvorak, 
659;  (modern),  560ff;  (De- 
bussy), 561fi^;  (Ravel),  564f; 
(Schonberg),  565f. 

String  sextet,  (Brahms),  543ff; 
(Schonberg),  565f. 

Strungk,  Nicholas  Adam,  392,  412. 

Studies,  321.     See  also  fetudes. 

Style  galant,  58,  75,  502. 

Suite,  12fl',  41,  74flF,  93;  (uniform- 
ity of  key),  25;  (Bach),  70ff; 
(Grieg),  327;  (early  form  of), 
469f.     See  also  Ordres. 

Sulponticello,   556. 

Siissmayer,  425. 

Sutterheim,  Baron  von,  528. 

Symbolical  sequence  of  notes,  218. 

Sympathetic  vibrations,  356,  363. 

Symphonic  masterpieces  (transcrip- 
tions of),  306. 

Symphony  (term  applied  to  string 
quartet),  490. 

Syncopated  rhythms  (Schumann), 
219f. 

T 

Taglietti,   478. 

Taneieff,   Serge,   555. 

Tarantella  (Heller),  321;  (DargomiJ- 
sky),    330. 

Tartar  le  corde,  469. 

Tartini,  Giuseppe,  122  (footnote), 
402,  412,  415,  417,  427,  428,  430. 

Tausig,    44,    290. 

Technique.  See  Pianoforte  tech- 
nique; Violin  technique. 
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Telemann,   Georg  Philipp,   413. 

Temperament,  equal.    See  Equal  tem- 
perament. 

Terminology  (uncertain,  in  Renais- 
sance period),  472. 

Ternary  form,  45.     See  Triplex  form. 

Thalberg,  Sigismund,  286,  291fr,  449; 
(rivalry  with  Liszt),  299f. 
Fantasia  on  'Moses,'  292ff. 

Thayer,   433. 

Thematic   development,   475,   480. 

Thematic   metamorphosis,    548. 

Themes,  11,  70;  (contrasted),  113; 
(second),   476,   477. 

Thome,  Francois,  342. 

Thomelin,   Jacques,   52. 

Thumb  (use  of,  in  pianoforte  play- 
ing),  68. 

Toccata,  12,  21,  29,  41,  79,  469,  470; 
(A.    Scarlatti),    38;    (Bach),    81. 

Tone  color  (attempt  at,  in  string 
quartet),  517,  572. 

Tone-painting,    382. 

Tonini,    391,    478. 

Tordion,   470. 

Torelli,  Giuseppe,  388f,  399,  413,  483; 
(influence  on   Bach),   422. 

Tost,   Johann,   496,   535. 

*Touch'  (harpsichord),  6.  See  also 
Pianoforte   technique. 

Touchemoulin,   409. 

Tourte,  Frangois,  431. 

Transcriptions,  296;  (Liszt),  306; 
(Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer 

Night's  Dream'),  310;  (Schu-. 
bert's  Waltzes),  310;  (Glinka), 
330;  (of  Vivaldi's  concertos,  by 
Bach),  422;  (Rode's  Theme  and 
Variations),  434;  (Paganini  ca- 
prices), 439;  (for  lute),  468. 
See  also  Fantasias;  Operatic 
fantasias. 

Transitional  passages  (in  sonata), 
114. 

Tremolo,  (pianoforte),  302;  (string 
instruments),  378,  381,  384,  556. 

Tresor  des  Pianistes  (Madame  Far- 
renc's),  53,  104,  129. 

Trills,   32,   430. 

Trio,  469;  (Haydn,  Mozart),  574ff; 
(Beethoven),  576f;  (Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann),  577; 
(modem  Russian),  579f;  (Aren- 
sky,  Dvof  ak,  Tschaikowsky) , 
580;  (modern  French),  581; 
(wind  instruments  and  piano), 
599. 

Trio  sonatas,  101,  388,  474,  476,  484, 
574. 

Triplex  form,  91,  96,  102,  104flF,  115; 
(C.  P.  E.  Bach),  113;  (Beet- 
hoven), 163fi^;  (Chopin),  260. 
See  also  Sonata  form;  Ternary 
form. 

Trium,  469. 

Trombone  (in  chamber  music),  604. 

Troubadours,  9  (footnote),  370. 

Tschaikowsky,      331ff,      463f,      553f, 
561,  580;   (on  Lalo).  462. 
Pianoforte  concerto   in  B-flat  mi- 
nor,   332. 
Violin  concerto,   463f. 


Tschaikowsky — Continued, 
String  quartet,  553f,  561. 
Trio   (op.  50),  580. 

Tum-tum   bass,    177,    191,   287. 

Tuning  (modified,  of  violin),  392, 
436,  439.  See  also  Equal  tem- 
perament. 

Turin  School  (of  violin  music), 
404f. 

Turini,   Francesco,  475. 

Turns,  32. 

U 

Ucellini,  Marco,  385. 
Uhland,  252. 


Valentini,  Giuseppi,  402. 

Variations,  17,  18,  19,  20f ;  (Handel), 
87;  (Beethoven),  165,  595; 
(Weber),  184f;  (Mendelssohn), 
215;  (Schumann),  230f; 
(Brahms),  242ff;  (popularity  in 
early  19th  cent.),  285;  (Herz), 
286f;  (Thalberg),  291;  (in  early 
instr.  music),  475;  (Haydn),  475. 

Venetian  school  (violin  composers), 
399. 

Venice    1 

Veracini,  Antonio,  390,  479,  483. 

Veracini,  Francesco  Maria,  401,  483. 

Verdi    (Rigoletto  transcription),  309. 

Viadana,   474. 

Vicentino,  Nicola,  467  (footnote). 

Vienna,  89,  371,  502. 

Viennese  classics,  131ff. 

Vieuxtemps,  Henri,  412,  446,  448f, 
453. 

Vinaces'i,  391,  478. 

Viol,  371,  372. 

Viola,  598. 

Viola  da  gamba,  590f. 

Viola  pomposa,  591. 

Viola   sonata,   598. 

Viola   suite,   598. 

Violin,  370;  (ancestors  of),  368f;  (in 
16th  cent.),  373f ;  (modified  tun- 
ings),  392. 

Violin  bow,   382,   385. 

Violin  concerto,  (Torelli),  388; 
(Viotti),  405,  411;  (Bach),  422, 
423;  (Mozart),  424f;  (Kreutzer), 
432;  (Rode),  433;  (Baillot),  435; 
(Paganini),  440;  (Spohr),  441; 
(de  Beriot),  448;  (Joachim 
Wieniawski),  450;  (modern), 
451f;  (Beethoven),  456f;  (Schu- 
bert), 456;  (Mendelssohn),  458; 
(Brahms),  460;  (Lalo),  461f; 
(Tschaikowsky),  463f;  (Gla- 
zounofl'),  464f;  (Bruch),  465; 
(Sibelius),  465;  (Reger),  466; 
(modem  Bohemian  and  Italian), 
466.  See  also  Violin  solo,  so- 
nata for. 

Violin  etudes,  (Gavini^s),  409; 
(Kreutzer),   432. 

Violin  methods,  (Geminiani),  401; 
(L.  Mozart),  417;  (Conserva- 
toire), 433;  (Baillot),  435; 
(Spohr),   442. 
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Violin  music,  before  Corelli,  379fr; 
(English,  17th  cent.),  393;  (18th 
cent.),  396ff;    (19th  cent.),  430ff. 

Violin  playing  (in  Middle  Ages), 
371,  372;  (16th  cent.),  373; 
(popularity  of,  in  18th  cent.), 
400f;  (Gavinies),  409;  (in  Ger- 
many, 18th  cent.),  41 2f;  (Ben- 
da),  415;  (Tartini),  431;  (Paga- 
nini),  438f;  (Spohr),  442;  (mod- 
ern), 452.  See  also  Violin  tech- 
nique. 

Violin  solo,  concerto  for,  399; 
sonata  for  (Gavinies),  409; 
(Handel),  421;  (Bach),  422,  424; 
works  for,  422. 

Violin  sonata  (evolution),  384;  (G. 
B.  Vitali),  387;  (Biber),  391; 
(Corelli),  397flf;  (Albinoni), 
399;  (Vivaldi),  400;  (Veracini), 
402;  (Tartini),  403;  (Leclalr), 
407;  (Rust),  416;  (Handel), 
421;  (various  types),  426f; 
(Beethoven),  454fF;  (Schubert), 
457;  (Schumann),  457f; 
(Brahms),  459f;  (Franck),  461; 
^  (Saint-Saens,  modern  French), 
462f;  (Grieg),  463;  (Strauss), 
465f.  See  also  Violin  solo,  so- 
nata for. 

Violin  technique,  (development), 
368fr,  373flf;  (18th  cent.),  430f; 
(Paganini),  438;  (Spohr),  441; 
(Brahms- Joachim),  460.  See 
also   Double-stopping;    Bowing. 

Violinists.      See   Virtuosi    (violin). 

Violoncello  music,  590fF;  (Beet- 
hoven), 592fr;  (Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn), 595f;  (Brahms),  596f; 
(Grieg),   597;    (modern),   597f. 

Viotti,    Giambattista,   402,   404f,   408, 
410fr,  428,  430,  431,  433,  488. 
Violin  concertos,  411. 

Virdung,   S.,   374. 

Virginal,   4. 

Virginal  music,  18. 

Virtuosi,  (piano),  209,  284,  290; 
(violin),  401f,  411,  417,  435flF, 
444,    451f. 

Virtuosity,  41,  43,  45,  298f. 

Virtuoso   effects    (violin),   401,   448. 

Virtuoso  music,  165,  177,  276,  288ff, 
297,  304,  310,  400,  436,  443,  466, 
511. 

Virtuoso  style,  216,  405. 

Vitali,  Giovanni  Battista,  387,  470. 

Vitali,   Tommaso   Antonio,   383,   388. 

Vivaldi,  Antonio,  37,  95,  98,  399, 
400,  413,  483f;  (influence  on 
Bach),  69,  422. 

Vocal  music  (as  chamber  music), 
467;     (15th-16th    cent.),    486fiF. 

Vocal  polyphony,  9. 

Vocal  style,  12;  (influence  on  in- 
strumental), 9  (footnote);  (in 
violin  music),  376;  (in  instru- 
mental music),  377,  378. 


Vogler,  Abb^,  191. 
Volkmann,   Robert    (string  quartet), 
547. 

W 

Wachs,  Paul,  342. 

Wagenseil,  G.  C,  113,  117,  123f,  498. 
Wagner,  Richard,  132,  133,  251,  442, 
459;      (transcription     of     Tann- 
hauser  overture),  307, 
Waldhorn.     See   Horn. 
Walter,  Jacob,  386,  422. 
Wasielewski,     G.,     122      (footnote) ; 
(cited),   406,   412,   413,   415,   446. 
Variations  on  a  Popular  Romanza, 

(op.  28),  185. 
Variations  on  a  Theme  in  C  ma- 
jor  (op.  7),  185. 
Variations  (op.  40),  186. 
Variations  on  a  Bohemian  Melody 

(op.   55),   186. 
Piano  sonata  in  C  major  (op.  42). 

188. 
Piano     sonata     in     A-flat     major, 

188fr. 
Piano    sonata    in   D   major,   189. 
Invitation    to   the    Dance,    190f. 
Konzertstiick  in  F  minor,  191f. 
Weber,    Carl   Maria    von,   132,   183flF, 
206,     208,     209,     267,     350,     367; 
{Preciosa     transcription),     296; 
(clarinet  compositions),  602f. 
Weiss,  Amalie,  451. 
Weiss,    Franz,    510,   footnote. 
Weitzmann   (cited),  137. 
Well-Tempered      Clavichord.         See 

Bach. 
'We're  a'  noddin'.'  285. 
Whole-tone  scale,  355,  359f. 
Wieck,  Clara.     See  Clara  Schumann. 
Wieniawski,  Henri,  447,  450. 
Wihtol,  Joseph,  334. 
Wilhelmj,   August,   443. 
Wind  instruments   (in  chamber  mu- 
sic),   598ff;     (combinations    of), 
604. 
Woldemar,  436. 
Women  violinists,  404. 
Worms,  371. 
Wranitzky,   Anton,   419. 
Wyzewa,  425. 


Ysaye,  Eugene,  461. 


Zacconi,  Ludovico,  375. 

Zanata,  391,   478. 

Zinke.     See  Cornetto. 

Zmeskall    von    Domanowecz,    Nico- 

laus,   492,  518. 
Zweelinck,  16,  21. 
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